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In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
A.  C.  A.,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
I.  F.  U.  W.,  International  Federation  of  University  Women. 
S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 
S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 
In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but  refer- 
ence is  made  from  the  maiden  name  and  the  class  designation  is  given  under  both  head- 
ings. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  entries  have 
only  the  class  designation  appended,  without  reference  to  position;  all  other  active  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  (except  the  President  and  the  President-Emeritus)  have  (f)  after  the 
name,  also  without  reference  to  rank. 

Under  the  heading,  "News  from  Northampton,"  especially  under  its  sub-heading, 
"The  Bulletin  Board,"  will  be  found  in  each  issue,  many  notices  concerning  Concerts, 
Faculty  News,  Lectures,  Speakers  at  Vespers,  etc.,  and  such  undergraduate  activities  as 
Athletics,  Elections,  Plays  given,  Prizes  awarded  and  Scholarships  granted,  not  specifi- 
cally listed  in  this  Index.  The  heading,  "Current  Alumnae  Publications,"  and  other 
regularly  recurring  headings  do  not  appear  in  the  Index. 

Under  the  heading  "Obituary  "  are  listed  the  names  of  all  those  whose  deaths  are  noted 
in  volumes  eleven  to  fifteen  of  the  Quarterly,  first  of  Alumnae,  then  in  order,  Non- 
graduates,  Undergraduates,  Faculty,  and  "Others."  These  items  are  not  repeated  in  the 
main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  unbound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  table  is  appended  that  they  may  turn  to  the 
proper  number  when  a  special  page  is  sought: 
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Abbott.  H.  V.  (f)     Athletic  standards  in 

teaching  English 12:  no 

Absence  from  college  exercises,  ruling  of 

1921 13:  65 

Adams,  E.  K.  (f.  1905-14)     College  stu- 
dents and  their  communities 14:  254 

— ;  Review  of  her  "Women  professional 

workers" 13:  269 

Adams,  E.  B.  15.  see  Macmillan,  E.  (Ad- 
ams) 
Adams,  Herbert  B.,  Ph.D.  and  thedept.of 

history  at  S.  C u:  253 

Adamson,  E.  M.  06,  see  Barker,  E.  (Adam- 
son) 
Administrative   Board    of   S.    C.   faculty, 

Dean  Comstock's  account  of 14:  262 

Administrative  problems  of  a  college;  Pres. 

Neilson  to  Alumnae  Council,  Feb.,  1920    n:  184 
Admission  to  S.  C.     Prof.  E.  H.  Mensel 

12:  17,  89.  207 
— ;   Principles  governing  stated  by  Pres. 

Neilson,  1921 12:  191 

Advertisements  in  the  Quarterly,  value 

of 12:  54 

Africa;  on  "Safari  "in  M.  (H.)  Bradley..  .  13:277 
Agriculture,  women  in  M.  R.  P.  Hamlin  n:  200 
Air  mail  service,  N.  Y.  City  to  Havana, 

inaugurated     C.  (S.)  Littledale 12:139 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Christmas  in     E.  M. 

Mickey 14:  159 

Aldrich,  A.  O.  95.  Munroe,  R.  (K.)  95  and 
Morrow,    E.    (C.)    96     In    memoriam, 

Martha  Wilson  95 15:  167 

Allen.  C.  (Hills)  99     The  Frances  Jewett 

Repertory  Theatre  Club 13:151 

"Alma    mater,    we    thy    daughters",    see 

Alumnae  Parade  Song 
Alpha  Room  at  S.  C.  redecorated,  1923  •  •     14:  297 
Alumnae  Association  of  S.  C;  Mrs.  Mor- 
row explains  functions  of  three  commit- 
tees      n:  67 

— ;  Balance  sheet,  1920 n:  315 

1921 12:  344 

1922 13:  423 

1923 14:  442 

1924 15:  476 

— ;  By-laws  amended,  1920 1 1 :  219,  314 

1921 12:  240,  343 

1923 14:  444 

— ;  Increase  of  annual  dues 12:  220,  343 

— ;  its  value  as  an  organization     M.  A. 

Van  Kleeck 13:  359 

— ;  changed  method  of  choosing  A.  A.  U. 

W.  delegates 14:  444 

— ;  Plan  for  directed  reading  and  study  for 

alumnae 14:  402,  441 

15:  329,  436,  475,  478 
— ;  money  voted  for  A.  A.  U.  W.  Club- 
house      15: 475 

— ;  Professors  Emeritus  Tyler  and  Gardi- 
ner elected  honorary  members 15:  446,  477 

Alumnae  Associations  of  women's  colleges, 
1920  vote  against  resolution  as  to  general 

social  work 12:  241 

Alumnae  Associations  of  six  women's  col- 
leges meet  at  Wellesley,  1921 13:  417 

Alumnae    Associations    of    nine   women's 
colleges;  conference  of  their  presidents  at 

Bryn  Mawr,  1922 14:  437 

Alumnae  Council:  nth  meeting n:  173 

1 2th  meeting 11:314 

13th  meeting 12:  180 

14th  meeting 12:  342 

15th  meeting 13:  232 

16th  meeting 13:  422 

17th  meeting 14:  260 

18th  meeting 14:  441 

19th  meeting 15:  274 

20th  meeting 15:  475 

— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  concerning 13:  47 

— ;    appoints    committee    to    co-operate 

with  summer  school 13:  230,  239 
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— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  as  to  nomination  of 

Alumnae  Trustees 15:  70 

Alumnae  Fellowship:  account  of  and  list  of 

holders  to  192 1 13:  160 

— ;  need  of  more  funds  for,  1923 14:  441 

— ;  applications  for  passed  on  by  faculty 

committee  on  graduate  study 15:  16 

Alumnae  of  S.  C;  overseas  service  of:  lists 

11:  68,  142,  221 
— ;    geographical    distribution    of     (map, 

insert) 15:80 

Alumnae  Office  at  S.  C;  work  of  described 

F.  H.  Snow 12:  115 

— ;  holds  reception  for  incoming  "grand- 
daughters", 1922 14:  178 

— ;  invites  freshmen  "grand-daughters", 

1923 15:  7i 

— ;  starts  "S.  C.  Club  Bulletin" 15:  192 

Alumnae  officers  voted  for  by  only  29%  of 

Alumnae,  1923 14:  441 

— ;  by  only  32^  of  Alumnae,  1924 15:  443 

See    also     Proportional    Representation 
League 
Alumnae  Parade  Song;  words  and  music. .  .     12 : 

(p.  viii  of  May  Adv.  section) 
Alumnae  Quarterly:  printing  costs;  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Strong  of  the  Rum-      .  . 

ford  Press 12:50 

— ;  changes  in  its  editorial  board 12:  135 

— ;  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years     E.N.Hill      12:294 
— ;  has  greater  per  cent,  of  subscribers  than 

any  similar  publication 13:  421 

— ;  Weeks  electrical  etching  process  makes 

possible  more  pictures 13:  421 

— ;  paper  changed  better  to  print  pictures  .     14:  42 
Alumnae  Register,  changes  of  address  re- 
quired       14:  43 

Alumnae  Secretaries;  joint  meeting  with 

Alumni  Secretaries  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1920      n:  316 
■ — ;  Second  meeting,  Cornell  Univ. ,1921...     12:  348 
Alumni  Secretaries,  Assoc,  of;  issues  Hand- 
book of  Alumni  work 15:  328 

Alumni  Secretaries  and  Editors,  conven- 
tion; Univ.  of  Illinois  1922 13:  419 

— ;  at  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  1923 14:  285 

— ;  at  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1924 15:  329 

Alumnae  Service  School  at  S.   C,   Oct., 

1919.  The  spirit  of     E.  K.  Dunton 11:18 

— ;  list  of  delegates 11:27 

Alumnae  Trustees  of  S.    C:  A.    (McC.) 

Chapin  04,  elected  to  six-year  term,  1922     13:  376 
— ;  M.  A.  Van  Kleeck  04,  elected  to  eight- 
year  term,  1922 13:  376 

— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  concerning,  1923 .  .     15:  70 
— ;  the  three  candidates  for  1924,  brief 

sketches  and  portraits 15:  330 

American  Association  of  University 
Women:  name  replaces  that  of  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae 12 :  224,  342 

— ;  "A.  A.  U.  W.  Notes"  becomes  a  de- 
partment of  the  Quarterly 14:  66 

— ;  proposed  purchase  of  a  National  Club- 
house       12 : 224 

— ;  new  clubhouse;  picture 13:  154 

— ;  A.  L.  Comstock  97,  elected  first  presi- 
dent      12: 230 

— ;  a  word  from  its  first  president,  A.  L. 

Comstock 12 :  225 

— ;  news  from,  192 1 12:  381 

— ;  convention  at  Kansas  City,  1922    F.  H. 

Snow 13: 247 

— ;  Paris  Club  open  for  the  summer  to 

members  of 13:  464 

— ;  office  of  established  in  Washington, 

D.  C 14:66 

' — ;  R.  H.  French  02,  becomes  executive 

secretary  of 14:  66 

— ;  Mrs.  F.  (F.)  Bernard  appointed  Educa- 
tional Secretary 14:  67 

— ;  R.  Louise  Fitch  appointed  Membership 
campaign  director  and  editor  of  the 
Journal 14:  67 
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— ;  a  word  from  Miss  Fitch  as  to  member- 
ship in 14: 307 

— ;  the  Portland,  Ore  ,  convention.  1923 

L.  (P.)  Morgan 15:  71 

— ;  lines  of  work,  1924     M.  M.  Kerr  ....     15:  195 

— ;  trustees  of  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
-   Fund  allot  $27,000  to,  for  study  of  pre- 
school age 15 : 332 

— ;  S.   C.  Alumnae  Assoc,  votes  gift  to 

National  Clubhouse 15:  475 

See    also    International    Federation    of 
University  Women 

A.  A.  U.  W.,  North  Atlantic  Section;  re- 
port on  meeting  of  Feb.,  1924  C.  (B.) 
Norcross 15:  328 

American  committee  for  devastated  France : 

call  for  chauffeurs 12:  17s 

American  University  Union;  its  facilities 
in  London  and  Paris  open  to  S.  C. 
Alumnae 14:  232;  15:  132 

Amherst  College,  dances  at 12:  148,  189 

— ;  new  ruling,  1924 15:  280 

Amherst  College  Dramatic  Assoc,  receives 

co-operation  of  the  D.  A.  of  S.  C 

12:  231;  13:  175;  14:  167;  IS:  317 

Amherst  plan  of  Alumni  reading  and  study 

described  by    W.  J.  Newlin 14:  402 

See  also  Alumnae  Assoc,  of  S.  C.  Plan  for 
directed  reading 

"Amplifier"  used  for  1924  Commence- 
ment  15:  446,  447 

Andreiev,  Leonid:  "The  black  maskers" 

given  as  1923  senior  play 14:  381,  396 

See  also  Senior  Play,  1923 

Andrews,  H.  (Dunlop)  04,  see  Colt,  H. 
(Dunlop) 

Appointment  Bureau;  advisory  committee 

reports  to  Council,  Feb.  1920 11:178 

— ;  funds  asked  for  a  Field  Secretary 13:  279 

— ;  plan  for  Field  Sec'y  approved 13:  420,  422 

— ;  E.  L.  Lord  87,  appointed  Field  Sec'y-  •  •     14:  29 

Armaments,  Conference  for  limitation  of, 

Washington,  1921    L.  (P.)  Morgan 13:  113 

Armistice  Day,  1921;  ceremony  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  observed  at 
S.  C 13:  175 

Arnold,  R.  (Hill)  97,  writes  of  work  at  em- 
barkation center  in  France 11:  72 

Arnsteinova,  Marie  Appreciation  of  senior 

play,  "  Black  maskers,"  1923 14:  382 

Art  and  music  at  S.  C.  report  of  curriculum 
committee  to  Alumnae  Council,  Feb., 
1920 11: 175 

Art,  Department  of  at  S.  C;  retirement  of 

Director  D.  W.  Tryon 14:  389,  400 

— ;  resignation  of  Assoc.  Professor  Beulah 

Strong 14:  389,  400 

— ;  appointment  of  Meyric  R.  Rogers 15:  17 

See  also  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  be- 
comes the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women 12:  224 

— ;  Council  meeting,  1920 11:  219 

— ;  A.  C.  A.  Journal,  reprint  from  as  to 

I.  F.  U.  W n:99 

— ;   National   Clubhouse  at  Washington, 

D.  C.  (editorial) 11:  263;  12:  31 

See  also  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Astronomy,  Department  of  at  S.  C.  enter- 
tains Amor.  Astronomical  Society,  1920       12:  23 

Atcherson,  Lucile  13,  recommended  for  a 

diplomatic  post 13:  155 

— ;  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  a 

U.  >S.  diplomatic  position 14:  143,  200 

Athletic  Association  of  S.  C;  Outing  divi- 
sion, see  Outing  Club 

Athletics;  Faculty-students  base-ball  game, 

May,  1924 15:  422,  424 

See  also  "Note  Room"  in  each  issue 

Atlantic  Monthly  Educational  Bureau    C. 

(G.)  Barstow 1 1 :  273 

Atterbury,    E.    K.    19     Art   of   insurance 

salesmanship 13:  141 

Atwater,  H.  W.  97,  conducts  "Home- 
making"  conference  at  S.  C,  June,  1924    15:  4*6 

Atwater.  M.  C.  86,  see  Jones,  M.  (Atwater) 

Auditing  system  established  for  all  under- 
graduate funds IS:  280 
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Bache-Wriig,  Ruth  13     Looking  in  on  the 

League  of  Nations 12:  227 

Bache-Wiig,  Sara  18    Melting  snow  (verse)     13:  135 

Bacon,  J.  (Daskam)  98     Our  four  gospels 

Averse) 11:  112 

— ;  A  candle  of  understanding;  a  tribute  to 
Miss  Jordan  (reprinted  from  5.  C. 
Monthly,  June,  1921) 

— ;  Letters  concerning  the  M.  A.  Jordan 

gift  and  medal 13:  249 

Bailey,  F.  (Merriam),  granted  A.B.  degree 

as  of  1886  at  1921  Commencement 12:  329 

Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles)  87     The  new  house 

for  the  President  of  S.  C 1 1 :  97 

Barber,  M.  (Skidmore)  06  Further  com- 
ment on  the  "Black  maskers" 15:  50 

Barbour,  A.  L.  91.  on  the  resignation  of 

Dean  Comstock f    14:  234 

Barker,    E.    (Adamson)    06     Adventuring 

with  milk  goats 15:  155 

Barrows,  A.  I.  97,  see  Seelye,  A.  (Barrows) 

Barstow,    C.    (Gerrish)    02     The   Atlantic 

Monthly's  Educational  Bureau 11:  273 

Barton,  M.  G.  13     The  nurse  enters  the 

factory 12:  211 

Base-ball,  see  Athletics 

Basket-ball   at   S.    C:   appeal   to   former 

players  as  to  funds  for  a  cup 14 :  1 74 

— ;  four  cups  given 14:  247,  300 

— ;  training  rules  for  1923 14:  175 

Bates,  Emma  (B.  Mus..  83)  resigns  from 

S.  C.  Dept.  of  Music 14:  308,  400 

Bauer,  D.  L.  15.  see  Weeks,  D.  (Bauer"> 

Bayles,  E.  H.  21,  gives  collection  of  prehis- 
toric implements  to  S.  C.  Dept.  of  Zool- 
ogy      15:  60 

Beaupre,  O.  K.  04,  see  Miller,  O.  (Beaupre) 

Beaux,  Cecelia;  painter  of  portrait  of  Dean 

Comstock 14:  357,  449 

Belgium;  German  war-placards  from  given 

to  S.  C.  Library  through  Prof.  Hildt 12:  237 

Benedict,  Miss  Amelia,  bequeathes  $10,000 

toS.  C 13:382 

Benedict,  S.  R.  95  More  about  the  fresh- 
man curriculum 14:  247 

Bennett,  E.  E.  14,    Radio  recital  heard  by 

300,000.  1922 13:  281 

Bennett,   M.    (Freeman)    08   Letter  from 

China 11:  199 

Bernard,  F.  (Fenton)  (Vassar,  1902)  ap- 
pointed Educational  Sec'y  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W 13:  364;  14:  67 

— ;  summary  of  address  at  Portland  (Ore.) 

convention  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  1923.  .  .     IS:  73 

— ;  Mrs.  Bernard's  views  approved  by  A. 

(E.)  Howell 15:  172 

— ;  appointed  Dean  of  S.  C 15:  272,  434 

— ;  introduced  to  students  by  Pres.  Neilson     15:  425 

— ;  introduced  to  alumnae  at  "last  chapel"     15:  434 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly 15:  446 

— ;  Frances  (Fenton)  Bernard,  dean  of  S.  C 

A.  L.  Comstock 15:  272 

Berry,  Mrs.  E.  J.  (Head  of  Tyler  House, 

1898-1909^  Tribute  to  by  A.  G.  Maher    12:  148 

Berry,  K.  F.  02     Through  the  Orient  on  a 

pass 12:  57 

Bible  School,  see  S.  C.  Daily  vacation  Bible 
school 

Biddlecome,     Elizabeth    04     Somebody's 

garden  {verse) 13:  344 

— ;with  Rosamond  Grant  13,  returns  to  the 

Somme,  Oct.,  1920 12:  35 

Bigelow,  H.  W.  93     Famous  astronomers 

at  Smith 12:23 

Bissell,  E.  M.  97     Pasadena's  players 11:  284 

— ;  Community  dancing  in  Pasadena,  Cal.     13:  149 

— ;  Letter  from  Holland 14:  385 

— ;  Letter  from  Egypt 15:  47 

"Black  maskers"  of  Andreiev,  see  Senior 
Play,  1923 

Blanchard.G.  H.  07     Letter  from  China .  .     11:325 

Blind   students;  work  of  teaching     J.   L. 

Chrysler 13:  276 

Bliss,  Laura  A.  (f)  resigns  from  Dept.  of 

Music 14:  400 

Board,  price  of  at  campus  houses  increased    12:  60 

Boardman,  D.  (Leese)  01  The  home  as- 
sistant, why?  what?  and  how?  an  inter- 
view by  C.  (S.)  Littledale 13:  4i 
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Bogue,  S.  M.  ox,  see  Campbell.  S.  (Bogue) 
Bond  salesmanship  for  women     Marjorie 

Valentine M :  26 

Book    stores    managed    by    women,    see 

Hampshire     Book    Shop,     Reading    for 
children. 

Books,  second-hand;  collectors  of    Eunice 

Wead 12:  282 

Botany,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C:  John  Ellis  ap- 
pointed head  gardener 12:  147 

— ;  Historical  section  of  the  botanical  li- 
brary      13:  289 

— ;  the  new  course  in  home  gardening     \Y. 

F.  Ganong 13:  290 

— ;  spring  activities  of  described  by  Dorcas 

Brigham 15:  320 

— ;  credit  allowed  on  home  work  in  summer     15:  321 

Bourgeois,  Stephen  gives  to  Hillyer  Art 
Gallery  fac-similes  in  color  of  work  of 
Cezanne  and  Diirer 14:  163 

Bowles,  R.  S.  87,  see  Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles) 

Boyd,  Mary  Sumner    Citizenship  status  of 

the  married  woman,  192 1 12:  204 

Bradley,  M.  (Hastings)  05     A  Safari  day    13:  277 

Brady,  J.  E.  (f)     S.  C.  Classical  studies.  .  .     14:  240 

Branch,  A.  H.  97     The  poets' guild 12:57 

Brigham,    Dorcas    18     Activities    of    the 

S.  C.  Dept.  of  Botany  (illus.) 15:320 

Brigham.  E.  P.  ex-96,  becomes  honorary 

member  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  battalion    11:  71 

British  University  Women  plan  to  acquire 
15th  century  Crosby  Hall,  London,  as 
residence  for  women  students 14:  69 

Brown,  Celissa,  98,  see  Norcross,  C. 
(Brown) 

Browne,  N.  E.  82,  appointed  College  Archi- 
vist  12: 306,  326;  13: 420 

— ;  suggests  "House  histories" 14:  179 

Browne,  S.  A.  81     Tribute  to  Lucia  (Clapp) 

Noyes 14:  *35 

Bryn   Mawr  Summer  School  for  women 

workers 12:  242;  13:  45 

— ;   account  of  its  work  in  192 1     E.  L. 

Friedmann 13:  136 

— ;  account  of  its  second  year 14:  64 

Budgets  of  faculty  families     E.  Kimball. .  .     1 1 :  1 1 

Burgess,  L.  (Crane)  96  and  Howes,  E.  (P.)  91 

A  people's  educational  conference 13 :  145 

Bush,  E.  H.  96,  see  Woods,  E.  (Bush) 

C 

Cahoon,  J.  C.  n,  appointed  Registrar  of 

S.  C 15:421 

Campbell,  L.  P.  ex-97  Running  a  stock- 
room in  a  publishing  house 14:  281 

Campbell,    S.    (Bogue)    91     Letter    from 

India 15:  334 

Campus  assignments  (verse,  reprinted  from 

the  ''Campus  Cat") 12:  236 

Campus  Cat-(alogue);  its  history  of  S.  C. 

quoted 14:  174 

Campus  Cat-(echism);  quoted 14:  173 

Campus  Cat;  the  "Calumnae  Quarterly" 

issue 14:  387 

Campus  houses  of  S.  C,  see  Dormitories 

Campus  of  S.  C;  bill  passed  permitting 
purchase  of  land  from  State  Hospital 

13: 376, 382 

— ;  changes  in 14:  169 

— ;  four  houses  on  Elm  St.  and  Henshaw 

Ave.  added 14:  164 

— ;  The  glorified  Smith  campus    A.  McC. 

Chapin  (illus.) 14:  365 

— ;  Plan  of  the  grounds,  1923  (folding  in- 
sert)       14:  365 

Caney  Creek  Community  Center;  state- 
ment as  to  non-endorsement  from  S.  C.     13:  336 

Canning  home-raised  vegetables  and  fruits 

as  a  vocation     Melita  Crawley 14:  2  79 

"Canteen  Unit",  N.  Y.  City;  members  of 
classes  191 9-192 1  serve  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors 11 :  66 

Capen,  Bessie  Tilson  (f,  1877-80)  Tribute 

to 11:  215 

Capen  School;  account  of 12:  177 

— ;  S.  C.  residuary  legatee  of 12:  177 

"Careers  of  women"  ed.  by  Catherine 
Filene,  contains  articles  by  eight  Smith 
women 12:  124 
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Carlile  memorial  chime;  $3,000  for  its  main- 
tenance given  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jeffrey 14:  388 

Can,  Katherine  13,  see  Wilson,  K.  (Carr) 

Carroll,  Lewis;  parody  on  "She's  all  my 

fancy    painted    him",    reprinted    from 

"Campus  Cat" 12:  236 

— ;  Parody  on  "Jabberwocky",  reprinted 

from  the"  Campus  Cat-  (echism)  " 14:  173 

"Cassandra,"  an  anonymous  publication 

of  Dec.  1921 13:  177.  178 

Caverno,  J.  H.  87     Letter  describing  trip 

through  Greece 14:  386 

— ;  S.  C.  in  the  making 15:  258 

Censorship  of  the  mails  during  the  war; 

Confidential  war  work     C.  R.  Wing.  .  .     11:  113 

Chapel,  compulsory  attendance  voted  by 

students 12:  63;  13:  64 

Chapin,  A.  McC.  04     The  glorified  Smith 

campus  (illus.) 14:  365 

— ;  elected  to  six-year  term  as  Alumnae 

Trustee,  1922 13 :  376 

Chapin,  F.  S.  (f)     Report  from  S.  C.  School 

for  social  work  first  year 11:27 

— ;  The  S.  C.  Training  School  for  social 

work,  second  year 12:  22 

— ;  resigns  as  director  of  summer  school.  .     13:  229 

— ;  resigns  from  S.  C.  faculty 14:  56 

Chase,  E.  W.  02  Lines  (verse,  reprinted 
from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  forty 
years") 12:  273 

Chemistry,  Dept.  of;  the  Frances  Hause 

memorial  prize  established 14:  164 

Chemistry  Hall  named  Stoddard  Hall  in 

memory  of  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard    11:  295 

Chew,  A.  (Knowlton)  97     Further  nursing 

service  in  France 11:72 

Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  occupations 

(intercollegiate);  account  of 15:  256 

Chick,  Mabel  05,  see  Foss,  M.  (Chick) 

Child  guidance  clinics;  value  to  of  S.  C. 

School  for  social  work 15:  63 

Children's  books,  see  Reading  for  children 

Childs,  Mrs.  Warren,  of  Deerfield,  gives  a 

shawl  of  Sophia  Smith  to  the  Homestead    12 :  136 

Chime  on  College  Hall,  see  Carlile  memo- 
rial chime 

China;  Smith  College  Club  in 11:  68 

— ;  Letters  from  Smith  women  in,  collected 

by  E.  (A.)  Macmillan 11 :  193 

— ;  more  mail  from     E.  (C.)  Leiper 11 :  288 

— ;  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  1920,  de- 
scribed by  G.  H.  Blanchard 11:  325 

— ;  college  women  in;  letter  of  E.    (G.) 

Ferguson 12:  254 

— ;  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Yang-tse- 

Kiang     H.R.Cobb 13:167 

— ;  Smith  alumnae  in     M.  (C.)  Thomson     15:  296 

— ;  (map) 15:  297 

Chinese  agricultural  literature,  attempt  to 

index     K.  H.  Wead 14:  375 

Chrysler,  J.  L.  01     Teaching  the  blind  ....     13:  276 

Churchill,  A.  V.  (f)  As  to  antique  hunt- 
ing  ' 12: 152 

Churchill,  G.  H.  99,  see  Whitney,  G. 
(Churchill) 

Churchyard,  Constance  08  The  art  of 
teaching;  an  appreciation  of  Jennette 
(Perry)  Lee 14:  127 

— ;  Post-war  Oxford 15 :  23 

Cincinnati  industrial  health  conservancy 

laboratories,  work  of    M.  and  W.  Rehm    15:  159 

Clapp,  L.  M.  81,  see  Noyes,  L.  (Clapp) 

Clark,  A.   E.   21,   see  Fischer,  A.  (Clark) 

Clark,  A.  I.  04     Scholarships  at  S.  C 13:  252 

Clark,  Hon.  Charles  N.  (Treas.  of  S.  C, 
1888-1919),  Tribute  to  Arthur  L.  Gil- 
lett 11:  11 

— ;  The  C.  N.  Clark  Chair  in  Biblical  Lit- 
erature established 12:60,  234 

Clark,  E.  M.  (Dixon)  16     Sonnet  to  Prof. 

Gardiner 15 :  398 

Clark,  G.  F.   12,  resigns  as  Registrar    of 

S.  C 15:421,448 

Clark,  John  Bates,  Ph.D.  (Trustee  of  S.  C. 
1898-1920)  J.  B.  Clark,  professor  and 
trustee  (editorial) 11:  89 

— ;  resolution  of  board  of  Trustees,  on  his 

resignation  from  the  Board 1 1 :  262 

Clark,  E.  L.  16     Back  to  the  soil 13:  265 
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Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  sends  thanks 
for  gifts  of  S.  C.  alumnae  and  students, 

1922 13:  377 

Class  of  1883  gives  seat  near  Lanning  foun- 
tain  12:  62,  64 

— ;  gives  sun-dial  near  the  '83  seat 14:  401 

Class  of  1892  founds  the  H.  (Boyd)  Hawes 

graduate  scholarship 15:16 

Class  of  1897  gives  to  S.  C.  a  portrait  by 
Cecelia  Beaux  of  Dean  Comstock 

14:  357.  415.  449 
Class  of  1898  gives  gold  eye-glass  case  to 

President-Emeritus  Seelye 15:  203 

— ;  gives  a  Library  fund  to  honor  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Pres.  Seelye's  appoint- 
ment       14:  4T8 

— ;  gives  to  Jordan  House  living-room  a 

painting  by  Elizabeth  Washington 15:  338 

Class  of  1 90 1  establishes  a  Service  Fund  in 
memory   of    E.    (Emerson)    Davenport 

and  Mary  B.  Lewis 12:  324;  13:  4 

— ;  presents  cup  for  non-reuning  class  hav- 
ing largest  per-cent  attendance  at  Com- 
mencement      15: 328 

Class  of  191 1  presents  to  Alumnae  Assoc. 

silver  cup  for  best  class  costume 12:  324 

Class   of    1919;    19   members  erroneously 

listed  as  "ex-19"  (see  12:  83) 12:  169 

Class  of  1924  introduced  to  older  alumnae 

by  E.  H.  Stocks 15:  4™ 

Class  of  "1776",  see  "Seventeen,  seventy- 
six,  class  of" 
Classics,  see  S.  C.  Classical  Studies 
Clement,  S.  C.  19     Teaching?  no,  thank 

you! 11: 131 

— ;  rejoinder  by  M.  C.  Robinson  90 11:  207 

— ;  rejoinder  by  S.  A.  Marble  12 11:  208 

— ;  rejoinder  by  H.  F.  Greene  91 n:  208 

— ;  rejoinder  by  M.  C.  Fraser  15 11:  283 

Cobb,  H.  R.  89     Six  hundred  miles  up  the 

Yang-tse-Kiang 13:  167 

College  graduates,  unjust  arraignment  of 

E.  (B.)  Sherman 13 :  164 

— ;  in  modern  communities     E.  K.  Adams      14:  254 
— ;  and  the  business  world.     E.  O.  Robert- 
son      15: 173 

Colt.H.  (Dunlop)04     The  S.  C.  Fund. ..  .     11:  1 
Columbia  University's   Psychological  ex- 
amination (as  furnished  by  Prof.  A.  T. 

Poffenberger) 12:  101 

Commencement     speaker,      1920,     Dean 

Woodbridge 11:259 

— ;  192 1,  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 12:  287 

— ;  1922,  S.  McC.  Crothers,  D.D 13:  337 

— ;  1923,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Slattery 14:  411 

— ;  1924,  Prof.  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker    15:  399 
Commencement     vocational     conferences 
for  alumnae,  first  suggested  by  C.  (Stone) 

MacDougall 12:  316 

— ;  six  held,  1922 13 :  368,  388 

— ;  eight  held,  1923 14:  409 

— ;  three  report,  1924 15:416,  479 

Commencement  week  functions,  see  Alum- 
nae Assembly,  Ivy  Day,  Senior  Play 
"Community  chest"  replaces  "drives"  at 

S.  C 15:  62 

— ;    its    working    described    to    Alumnae 

Council 15:  279 

Community  Players,  see  Pasadena,  Com- 
munity players  of 
Comstock,  A.  L.  97     Why  S.  C.  should 

house  its  students 11:14 

— ;  The  first  conference  of  the  I.  F.  U.  W. 
(reprinted  from  the  A.C.  A.  Journal  for 

Oct.,  1920) 12:  26 

— ;  A  word  from  as  first  president  of  the 

A.  A.  U.  W 12:  225 

— ;  How  can  we  help  education? 13:  119 

— ;  Informal  remarks  on  the  freshman  year    14:  117 
— ;  Speech  of  farewell  as  Dean  of  S.  C, 

1923 14:41s 

— ;  Extracts  from  Inaugural  as  President 

of  Radcliffe  College 15:  146 

— ;  Frances  (Fenton)  Bernard,  an  apprecia- 
tion      15:  272 

— ;  leads  chapel,  S.  C 12:  149 

— ;  elected  first  president  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.    12:  230 
— ;  receives  from  S.  C.  honorary  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Humanities,  1922 13:  392 
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— ;  resigns  as  Dean  of  S.  C.  to  become 

president  of  Radcliffe 14:  233,  311,  400 

— ;  gift  of  the  student  body  on  her  resigna- 
tion  • 14: 358 

— ;  her  portrait  by  Cecelia  Beaux  pre- 
sented to  S.  C.  by  her  classmates 

,     .                            r4:  357,  415,  449 
— ;  alumnae  resolutions  on  her  withdrawal    14:  414 
— ;  S.  C.  faculty  resolutions  on  her  with- 
drawal      15:  52 

— ;  inauguration  as  President  of  Radcliffe 

College 15:  29 

— ;  elected  Alumnae  Trustee  of  S.  C. .  .  .  15:  418,  446 
— ;  and  Neilson,  Pres.  W.  A.:  Letter  to 

parents  of  S.  C.  students,  192 1 13:  58 

— ;  Letter  to  parents,  1922 14:  53 

Concerts,  public;  work  of  a  "local  mana- 
ger" Louise  Michael 14:  277 

Cone,  A.  W.  13,  see  Perry,  A.  (Cone) 
Conkling,  G.  (Hazard)  99     Cherry  moun- 
tain {verse) 12:4 

— ;  publication  of  poems  by  her  daughter, 

Hilda ■ 11:  322 

— ;  awarded  prize  by  Poetry  Society  of 

Charleston,  So.  Car 13:  284 

Conkling,   Hilda     Two   poems   (reprinted 

from  "Poems  by  a  little  girl") 11:172 

Conklin,  M.  W.  23,  on  the  resignation  of 

Dean  Comstock  and  Dr.  Gilman 14:  238 

Converse,    C.    A.    83      The    earthquake 

(1923)  in  Japan  (letter) 15:  35 

Converse,  Edmund  C.  bequeathes  $50,000 

toS.  C.  for  a  scholarship  fund 12:  232 

Cook,  E.  P.  93     The  new  Ginling 15:  133 

— ;  to  teach,  half  of  her  sabbatical  year, 

23-24,  at  Ginling 14:  294 

Cook,  M.  S.  11,  see  Thomson,  M.  (Cook) 

Coolidge,    Calvin    (Governor    of    Mass.) 

notified  of  vice-presidential  nomination, 

at  Northampton 12:25 

Coolidge,  Calvin  (Vice-President-elect) 
attends  Washington's  birthday  exercises, 

1921 12:  235 

Coolidge  Club  of  Northampton  1924  open 

to  S.  C.  students 15:  319 

Cornell,  Louise  13,  see  Rausch,  L.  (Cornell) 
Cory,  Eleanor  13,  see  Leiper,  E.  (Cory) 
Costume  cup  for  Ivy  Day;  originated  by 

class  of  191 1 12:  324 

— ;  basis  for  award 13:  158 

— ;  won,  1922  by  1907 13:  397 

— ;  won,  1923  by  1918 14:  421 

— ;  won,  1924  by  1919 15:  464 

Country  minister's  wife;  how  college  fits 

one  for  the  job     K.  (Carr)  Wilson 13:  263 

County     conference     on     education,     see 

Education,  a  people's  conference 
Cousins,    E.    (Schlosser)     13     Review    of 

Ruth  Gaines  "Helping  France"    11:60 

Crane,  K.  P.  97     Letters  from  China.  ...     11:  195 
Crane,  L.  V.  96,  see  Burgess,  L.  (Crane) 
Crawley,    Melita    ex-04     Making    a    six- 
acre  farm  pay 14:  279 

Crosby  Hall,  London;  plans  to  acquire  it 

for  University  women 14:  69 

Crothers,  Rev.  S.  Mc,  D.D.,  gives  Com- 
mencement address,  1922 13:  337 

Crydenwise,  D.  G.  22  chosen  to  attend 
social     "observation     course"     of     the 

Charity  Org.  Soc,  N.  Y.  City,  1921 13:  64 

Cup  offered  by  class  of  1901  for  non-reun- 
ion class  having  largest  per  cent,  at  Com- 
mencement       15: 328 

— ;  awarded,  1924  to  1882 15:  455 

Curie,  Mme.  Marie;  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  her  visit  to  S.  C 12:  264 

— ;  visit  of  to  S.  C 12:  309.  313 

— ;  publishes  her  appreciation  of  S.  C. .  .  .     15:  *77 
Curriculum    of    S.    C;    extra-curriculum 

courses  carried  on  by  seniors 15:  319 

— ;  interdepartmental  majors  in  science, 
courses  offered,  1924-25    M.  L.  Foster 

15:  316,  407.  416 
— ;  as  related  to  home-making     Agnes  L. 

Rogers 15:  416 

Curriculum,  the.  at  colleges;  article  re- 
printed from  the  Wellesley  Quarterly  on 
"What  I  remember  of  my  college 
courses " 14:  48 
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Cushing,  E.  P.  79,  tributes  to,  on  herres- 
ignation  fromS.  C.  faculty.  13:  345.  383.  393.  396 

— ;  first  S.  C.  alumna  to  have  place  on  its 

faculty 13:  347 

— ;  one  of  the  new  dormitories  named  for    12:  326 

— ;  the  Cushing  House  described  by  B.  L. 

Morse 14:  6 

— ;  gifts  to  Cushing  House  from  Class  of 

1892 13:  396;  14:  8 

— ;  Trustees  of  S.  C.  vote  to  buy  her  house 

on  Elm  St 13:  376 

— ;  title  of  Professor  Emeritus  of  mathe- 
matics conferred  on 14:  63 

Cutter,  E.  R.  96,  see  Morrow,  E.  (Cutter) 

D 

"Dalton  plan",  the,  in  the  public  schools 

of  Scarsdale, N.  Y.     L.  F.  Espey 15:306 

Dancing;  Community  dancing  in  Pasade- 
na, Cal.     M.  E.  Bissell 13:149 

— ;  The  dancer's  problem;  special  training 

vs.  general  education     P.  M.  Swett 15:  164 

Dancing  at  S.  C.     "Spring  dance",  1923 

minus  a  Glee-Club  program 14:  302 

— ;  new  rules  of  1923-24 15:  280 

Darling,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.,  appointed  Pur- 
chasing agent  for  S.  C 1 1 :  261 

— ;  resignation  of 13:231,420 

Dartmouth  College — S.  C.  intercollegiate 

debate 13:  175 

Daskam,  J.  D.  98,  see  Bacon,  J.  (Daskam) 
Davenport,     E.     (Emerson)     01     (editor) 

News  from  overseas  units 11:  122,  202 

— ;  marriage 12:  157 

— ;  death 13:1.  75 

— ;  tributes  to 13:  1.  418,  419 

— ;  and  Mary  B.  Lewis,  01;  Service  fund  a 

memorial  to 13:4 

— ;  reports  on  the  Fund,  1922 13:  424;  14:  31 

— ;  report,  1923 14:  456 

— ;  report,  1924 15:  340 

— ;   War  Service   Board's  resolutions  on 

death  of 13=35 

— ;  mourned  at  Hombleux,  France 13:  35 

— ;  new  dormitory  named,  in  her  honor, 

the  "  Ellen  Emerson  House  " 13 :  59.  288 

— ;  the  Ellen  Emerson  House  described 

by  L.  D.  (P.)  Lee 14:  9 

Davey,  Denise  (Roteval)  (S.  C.  student 
from  France,  1 919-21)  gives  funds  for 

future  French  "boursieres" 15:  182 

Davies,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  (Bishop  of 
Western  Mass.)  resigns  from  Board  of 

Trustees  of  S.  C 12:  338 

Davis,  F.  S.  04,  see  Gifford,  F.   (Davis) 
Day,    E.    (Lewis)    95     Review    of    Ruth 

Gaines'  "Ladies  of  Grecourt" 11:  276 

Deane,  Sidney  X.  (f)     The  present  state 

of  graduate  study  at  Smith  (1923) 15:  13 

Deans;  class  deans  at  S.  C.  to  be  six  in 

number,  by  vote  of  Trustees,  Feb.,  1923     14:  298 
Debates,  intercollegiate;  S.   C.  vs.   Dart- 
mouth, Dec,  1921 13:175 

— ;  S.  C.  vs.  Williams,  1922 14:  168 

— ;  S.  C.  vs.  Williams,  1924 15:317 

De  Forest,  C.  B.  01     My  work  at  Kobe 

College 12:  128 

— ;  An  intimate  aspect  of  Japanese  life ....     1 2 :  1 96 

— ;  tells  of  new  plans  for  Kobe  College 13:  187 

— ;  receives  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Humanities  from  S.  C,  1921 12:  321,  333 

— ;  account  of  her  experiences  in  the  Jap- 
anese earthquake  of  1923 15:  37 

De  Forest ,  S.  L.  o  1 ,  see  Pettus,  S.  (De  Forest) 
de   Lancey,   Harriet   (class  of   1923)    me- 
morial   gift  of  $100  from    her  mother, 

for  books  in  Northrop  House 14:  164 

de  Long,  E.  M.  01,  see  Zande,  E.  (de  Long) 
Denman,  H.  C.  10     The  "Skipper  Grill", 

Nantucket 13:  370 

Department     stores;     merchandising     vs. 

personnel  work  in     M.  C.  Schmolze.  ...     12:  121 

— ;  work  in     M.  H.  Tolman 12:  222 

— ;  work  in     G.  A.  Posner 12:  300 

— ;  work  in  (editorial,  quoting  the  Survey)    13:  56 
— ;  The   Prince  School  of  education  for 

store  service     M.  B.  Lord 13:  362 

Department  store,   planning  department 

B.  E.  Lies 15 :  302 
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de  Schweinitz,  Dorothea  12  In  pursuit  of 
a  major;  work  under  the  White- Williams 
Foundation,  Philadelphia 13:  258 

Dickinson,  Jean  19,  coaches  a  Shaksperean 
play  in  Chinese  for  Yen-Ching  College 
building  fund 14:  478 

Dickson,  Mary  22  Dress  design  for  "Fash- 
ion contest"  (picture) 12:  233 

Dike,  Florence  B.  ex-83,  see  Reynolds,  F. 
(Dike) 

Dix  plan  for  reunions  again  considered 

13:  422;  14:  44 

Dixon,  E.  M.  06,  see  Clark,  E.  M.  (Dixon) 

Dole,  C.  A.  91  Reply  to  Dr.  Spaulding's 
"Do  college  women  believe  in  educa- 
tion?"       12:  199 

Doleman,  John  (Gardener  and  Watchman 
at  S.  C.  1892-1922) ;  Tributes  to  E.  N. 
Hill  and  F.  H.  P 14:  51,  410,  428 

— ;  tablet  in  memory  of  to  be  placed  on 

College  Hall  (illus.) 15:  312 

Domestic  service  problem;  the  "home 
assistant";  Mrs.  Littledale  interviews 
Mrs.  Boardman 13:  41 

— ;  Hartford  Housewives'  League  methods 

L.  (H.)  Fisher 13:  168 

Dormitories  at  S.  C;  income  from  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  McCallum,  1919 1 1 :  20 

— ;  new  acquisitions,  1920-21 12:  314 

— ;  improvements  in  the  older  houses.  .  .  .     14:  60 

— ;  "House  histories"  suggested  by  N.  E. 

Browne 14:  179 

— ;  Campus  houses  vs.  off-campus,  rates 

and  results  (editorial) 15:  183 

See  also  Housing  problems  of  S.  C; 
Lawrence  House;  Talbot  House;  Ten- 
ney  House 

Dormitories  at  S.  C,  the  new  group;  con- 
tract awarded 12:  314 

— ;   center    one    named    Ellen    Emerson 

House 13:59.  288 

— ;  corner  one  named  for  Mary  A.  Jordan 

12:  326;  14:  5 

— ;  the  third  named  for  Eleanor  P.  Cushing 

12:  326;  13:  396;  14:  6 

— ;  described  by  L.  (Lord)  Scales 14:1 

— ;  floor  plans  (insert) 14:8 

— ;  pictures  of 13:  148;  14:  1,  2 

— ;  praised  by  an  architect 14:  42 

— ;  "  Note-room  "  comment  on 14:  61 

— ;  Jordan  House  special  hallway  decora- 
tion       14: 361 

— ;  Tower  dormitory,  when  finished,  to  be 

named  for  Martha  Wilson,  95 15:  418,  449 

— ;  models  of  the  completion  of  the  quad- 
rangle      15:  471 

Doves  on  the  Smith  campus;  a  suggestion    11:  130 
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policy  adopted 14:  58 

— ;  Senior  dramatics,  experiment  or  im- 
itation? (two  letters) 14:  43 

See  also  Senior  play 

Dress,  campaign  for  more  suitable     G.  W. 

Scott 12:  233 

"Drives"    replaced    by    a    "Community 

chest",  1923 15:  62 

Drummond,  Gladys  12,  see  Walser,  G. 
(Drummond) 

Duckett,  E.  S.  (f) ,  awarded  degree  of  Lit.D. 

by  Univ.  of  London •. 12:  146 

— ;  review  of  her  dissertation,  "Hellenistic 

influence  on  the  Aeneid" 12:  239 

Dunham,   Mary,  appointed  Librarian  of 

S.  C 11: 212 

Dunlop,  Hannah  04,  see  Colt,  H.  (Dunlop) 

Dunton,  E.  K.  97     Co-operative  finance; 

progress  of  the  S.  C.  Endowment  fund..  .     11:  105 

— ;   The   spirit   of  the   Alumnae   Service 

School 11:  18 

— ;  Vocational  conferences  for  alumnae  at 

Commencement 13 :  368 
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Eastman,  Mary  86,  resigns  from  Regis- 

trarship 12:  231 

— ;  resolutions  of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc,  on 

her  retirement 12:  343 

Eaton,  Walter   Prichard   on  the   "Black 

maskers" 14:  396 
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Education;  do  college  women  believe  in 

education?     F.  E.  Spaulding 12:5 

— ;  comment  on  Dr.  Spaulding's  article 

M.  M.  Wells 12:  138 

— .further  comment     C.  A.  Dole 12:  199 

Education  a  matter  of  the  spirit     A.  L. 

Comstock 13:  HO 

Education;  the  need  for  Federal  action 

John  Erskine II :  162 

Education;  a  people's  educational  confer- 
ence, for  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  L. 
(C.)  Burgess  and  E.  (P.)  Howes 13:  145 

Education,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C;  beginning  of 
co-operation  with  schools  of  Northamp- 
ton      12: 305 

— ;  its  practice  school  one  of  Northamp- 
ton's public  schools     H.  G.  Townsend     i3:T34 

— ;  a  further  account  of  this  school 14:17 

— ;  offers  two  fellowships  and  three  gradu- 
ate scholarships 14:  20 

Education,    elementary    and    the    college 

woman     E.  (P.)  Howes 12:  144 

Educational  consultant  to  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau  E.  L.  Lord  87,  chosen  for 
the  office 14:  29 

Educational  program  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

1923     F.  (F.)  Bernard 15:  73 

Edwards,  M.  (Stuart)  01  The  1921 
convention  of  the  League  of  women 
voters 12 :  301 

Egbert.  A.  E.  02,  see  Howell,  A.  (Egbert) 

Egg  "  producer-to-consumer  "  business  of  a 

S.  C.  alumna     G.  E.  (S.)  Trask 14:  151 

Egypt;  descriptive  letter  of  M.  E.  Bissell    15:47 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  (President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  Univ.)  Letter  to,  of  Pres. 
Neilson  and  faculty  of  S.  C.  on  occasion 
of  his  90th  birthday 15:  314 

Eliot,  S.  A.,  jr.  As  to  the  "Black  mask- 
ers"      14: 381 

Elizabeth  Mason  infirmary  receives  book 
funds   as   memorials  to    M.    E.   Wood 

12:  147;  14:  165 

Ellis,  John,  appointed  head  gardener  at 

S.  C 12:  147 

Elmer,  Edith  90,  see  Wood,  E.   (Elmer) 

Emerick,  Charles  F.  (Dept.  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  1 899-1 920)  Editorial  trib- 
ute to 1 1 :  168 

Emerson,  Ellen  T.  01,  see  Davenport,  E. 
(Emerson) 

Emerson,  J.  (Sewall)  97,  account  of  her 

visit  to  Grecourt 11:  321 

— ;    Greeting   from,    as    president    S.    C. 

Alumnae  association 15:  22 

English  at  S.  C;  its  correct  use  needed  in 

all  departments     H.  V.  Abbott 12:  no 

— ;  Prof.  Abbott's  recommendation  acted 

on 13:  54 
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See  also  Spoken  English,  Dept.  of 

English  at   Harvard   (reprinted   from  the 
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Expenses  at  six  colleges  for  women 13:  125 
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day      15: 314 
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ship 
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Ferris,  Amy  n     Ginling  College 14:  66 
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House 11:  275 
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— ;  1923 14:  239 
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science 15:  407 
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U.  W 14:66 
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M.  L.  Wolfs 15:  1 
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Students'  aid  assoc 13:  34 

Hampshire     Book-Shop,    four    years    old 

M.  B.  Smith 12:  32 

Hanscom,  Mrs.  George  A.  (mother  of  Prof. 
E.  D.  Hanscom)  memorial  fund  given  by 
friends  to  S.  C.  for  use  of  students 14:  232 

Harlan,  J.  F.  23,  reports  on  work  in  Paris 

as  holder  of  Alumnae  fellowship,  1923     15:  193 

— ;  comment  on  Miss  Harlan's  report     H. 

Isabelle  Williams 15 :  310 

Harrison,   E.   (Southworth)   04     Training 

for  motherhood  not  a  college  subject ....     14:  289 

Harsha,  H.  L.  01,  see  Sherman,  H.  (Harsha) 

Hart,  Miss  Jeannette  (13  years  Head  of 

Wallace  House)  retires 14:  390 

Harvard  University's  "general  examina- 
tion"      12:  142 

Hastings,  M.  W.  05,  see  Bradley,  M. 
(Hastings) 

Hatch,  Laura  (f)  returns  to  S.  C.  dept.  of 

Geology  after  war-work  in  France 11:  61 

Hatfield,  Mass.,  students  from  to  have  free 

tuition  if  requirements  are  met 14:  387 

Hause,  Frances  (class  of  1922),  annual  prize 
in  chemistry  given  by  her  father  in  her 
memory 14:  164 

Hawes,  H.  (Boyd)  92     L'ecole  superieure 

d'art  publique 11:6 

— ;  a  graduate  scholarship  in  her  honor 

founded  by  her  classmates 13:  396;  15:  16 

Hawkridge,  Emma  (Wellesley  1910)  What 
I  remember  of  my  college  courses  (re- 
printed from  the  Wellesley  Quarterly). ...      14:  48 

Head,  H.  (Ganse)  16,  memorial  book-fund 
given  by  friends  to  dept.  of  Spoken 
English 14:  164 

Heads  of  houses;  Dean  Comstock's  re- 
quirements for:  address  to  Alumnae 
Council,  Feb.,  1920 11:  182 

— ;  Mrs.  Scales  on  their  value 14:  133 

Health  building  and  health  training  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  S.  C.  F.  Gilman, 
M.D 14:  137 

Hemphill,    H.    E.     ro     Opportunities    in 

special  libraries 13:  143 

Hennion,  L.  M.  09,  see  Fisher,  L.  (Hen- 
nion) 

Heywood,  C.  E.  00,  see  Scott,  C.  (Hey- 
wood) 

Hilburn,  E.  M.  11,  see  Little,  E.  (Hilburn) 
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Hildt,  John  C.  (f)     Some  war-time  Belgian 

placards 12:237 

— ;  The  department  of  history  at  S.  C 14:  123 

— ;  returns  to  S.  C.  after  military  service    11:  62 

Hill,    E.    N.    03 

— ;  The  Quarterly  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 

years 1 2 :  294 

— ;  Our  honored  guests,  the  Musers 13:  376 

— ;  Outline  history  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  to 

Aug.,   1922 14:21 

— ;  John  Doleman,  the  friend  of  all  Smith 

College 14:  5i 

— ;  Account  of  the  convention  of  Alumni 

secretaries  and  editors,  1923 14:  285 

— ;  Miss  Hill  returns  to  the  Quarterly.  .  .     12:  52 

Hill,  Ruth  97,  see  Arnold,  R.  (Hill) 

Hills,  C.  C.  99,  see  Allen,  C.  (Hills) 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery;  important  loan  ex- 
hibit of  paintings 1 1 :  63 

— ;  6th,  7th  and  8th  special  exhibitions.  ...     11:  213 

— ;  Freer  collection  on  exhibition 11:  291 

— ;  begins  series  of  "annual  bulletins".  .  .     11:  291 

— ;  Hunting  antiques  for    A.  V.  Churchill    12:  152 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  gifts  to;  Chinese  art 

objects  from  F.  (Mead)  Hiltner 11:  136 

— ;  Prof.  Tryon  gives  to  it  his  entire  col- 
lection of  Japanese  prints 12:  307 

— ;  gifts  during  1922  listed 13:  382 

— ;  color  fac-similes  of  work  of  Diirer  and 

Cezanne,  from  Stephen  Bourgeois 14:  163 

— ;  portraits  of  the  Hillyer  family 14:  372 

— ;  Hokusai  print  and  Satsuma  vase,  from 

C.  D.  Loomis 15 :  83 

— ;  a  Corot  landscape,  from  Prof.  Tryon. .  .     15 :  314 

Hiltner,  F.  (Mead)  11,  gives  Chinese  art 

objects  to  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 11 :  136 

Hindman    School,    Kentucky,   appeal  for 

more  workers    E.  (deLong)  Zande 15:  311 

Hinman,  C.  B.  06    Camping  on  the  Sahara    15:  309 

Hirth,  O.  P.  05     Orientation  of  women  to 

the  working  world 12:  94 

History,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C;  A  review  of  its 

development     M.  B.  Fuller 11:  252 

— ;  becomes  "Dept.  of  history  and  govern- 
ment"      ir:  258 

— ;  "S.  C.  Studies  in  history",  aim  of . .  .  .     14:  126 

— ;  policy  of     J.  C.  Hildt 14:  123 

History  the  favorite  field  with   "special 

honors"  students 14:  125 

Holland;    descriptive   letter   from    M.    E. 

Bissell 14:  385 

Hombleux,  France;  permanent  buildings  at 

(pictures) 11:  264 

— ;    in    mourning    for    Ellen    (Emerson) 

Davenport 13:  35 

— ;  ground  plan  of  the  new  "Mairie"  (in- 
sert)       14:  25 

See  also  Grecourt;  S.  C.  R.  U. 

"Home  bureau"  work  in  Illinois     L.  (U.) 

Ewing 14:  274 

Home-making,  "Round-table  conference" 
in,  June,  1924  conducted  by  Helen  At- 
water 15:  4J6 

Honors,  special,  see  Special  Honors  system 
at  S.  C. 

Hooper,  C.  B.  and  True.  E.  M.  account  of 
their  personally  conducted  motor  tour 
in  France,  1922 14:  154 

Horticulture  at  S.  C,  see  Botany,  Dept.  of 

Hopkins,    M.    M.    99     Time, — a    sonnet 

(verse,  reprinted) 13:  262 

Housing  problems  of  S.  C.  Why  S.  C. 
should  house  its  students  A.  L.  Corn- 
stock 11:  14 

— ;  Housing  the  faculty 14:  398 

— ;  a  house  needed  for  graduate  students .  .     15:15 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on 15:  432 

Housing  reformer's  reminiscences     E.  (E.) 

Wood 1 1 :  29 

Howard,  Frank  E.  (Professor  of  pedagogy, 
Middlebury  Coll.)  Evaluating  the  ju- 
nior high  school 13:21 

Howell,  A.  (Egbert)  02;  A  Smith  alumna 

at  Fairhope 13:241 

— ;    an    appreciation    of    Mrs.    Bernard's 

Report  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W 15:  172 

Howes,  E.  (Puffer)  91  America's  housing 
problem-  a  review  of  E.  (Elmer)  Wood's 
book n:32 
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— j  The  new  School  of  social  research  in 
N.  Y.  City;  a  comment  on  Mis.  llawes' 

article  (i  i :  o) 1 1 :  103 

— ;   The   National  college  equal   suffrage 

league u :  42 

— ;  College  women  and  elementary  educa- 
tion       12:  144 

— ;  A  new  angle  on  the  freshman  curricu- 
lum       15: 19 

— ;  Harry  Norman  Gardiner 15:  393 

— ;    letters    to,    concerning     her    Atlantic 

article,  "'Accepting  the  universe" 13:  342 

—  and  Burgess,  L.  C.  96  A  people's 
educational  conference 13:  145 

Hoyt,  H.  U.  20     Borrowed  dreams  (verse) .     11:  258 

—  and  Short,  M.  G.  H.  21  Additional 
stanzas  for  "Alma  mater"  (in  regard  to 

the  Fund) 11:  209 

Hull,  L.  P.  02     Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Italy     12:248 
Humphrey,  H.  Z.  96,  see  Fahnestock,  H.  Z. 

(Humphrey) 
II usted,  M.  I.  (Art  grad.,  91)  Tide-over- 
league 13:  37 

Hyde,  George  P.,  appointed  "Controller", 

by  vote  of  S.  C.  Trustees 14:  387 

Hygiene,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C,  its  functions.  .     14:  137 
Hygiene  and  Physical  education,  Dept.  of 
at  S.  C,  "Rhythmics"  first  introduced 

as  part  of  regular  course 15:  59 

— ;  Dr.   Meredith's  first  report  as  college 

physician 15:  -76 

"Igoo"  soap;  appears  at  1920  Commence- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Fund 11:  295,  297.  323 

— ;  The  "Igoo"  business  M.  (E.)  Stan- 
wood 12:  213 

India;  missionary  work  among  her  "crimi- 
nal tribes"     E.  (V.)  McBride 13:51 

— ;  a  trip  through     S.  (B.)  Campbell 15:  334 

Industrial  problems;  health  conservation  of 

industrial  workers     M.  and  W.  Rehm .  .     15:  159 

— ;  economic  outlook  of  the  manual  worker, 

letter     A.  and  L.  Kimball 15 :  205 

See  also  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school; 
Nursing,  industrial 

Infirmary  of  S.  C,  see  Elizabeth  Mason 
Infirmary 

Insurance  salesmanship  as  a  woman's  job 

E.  K.  Atterbury 13:  141 

Intelligence  examinations;  The  Quar- 
terly offers  a  short  one 12:  224 

— ;  and  college  entrance     D.  C.  Rogers.  .     13:  5 

— ;  one  given  to  1924  at  S.  C 13:  10 

— ;  one  given  to  all  four  classes  at  S.  C,  6 

Nov.,  1922 14:  59 

— ;  some  amusing  results  of  the  1922  test .  .     14:  169 

— ;  and  the  problems  of  the  college     D.  C. 

Rogers 14:  269 

See  also  Columbia  Univ.  psychological 
examination;  Harvard  Univ.  general 
examination 

Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Asso- 
ciation, work  of  described  E.  K.  Ad- 
ams      14: 255 

Intercollegiate  Magazine  for  six  women's 
colleges,  trial  issue  to  be  edited  from 
YVellesley 12:  149 

Interdepartmental  majors,  see  Curriculum 
at  S.  C. 

International  Federation  of  University 
Women;  first  steps  toward  (reprinted 
from  A.  C.  A.  Journal  of  Nov.,  1919) .  .     11:  99 

— ;  its  first  conference  A.  L.  Comstock 
(reprinted  from  A.  C.  A.  Journal  of  Oct., 
1920) 12:  26 

— ;  early  work  of 13:  56 

— ;  fellowship  offered  by  the  British  Fed- 
eration      13:  154 

— ;  second  conference,  Paris,  1922     Judith 

Matlack 14:  67 

— ;  composition  of 15:  195 

International  relations  club  organized  at 

S.  C 14:  168,  266 

Investment  banking  as  work  for  women 

C.  F.  Porter 11:120 

Italy,  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  work  in  of  L.  P.  Hull 1 2 :  248 

Ivy  Day ;  the  laurel  chain  condemned 12:54 

— ;  the  chain  defended 12:  143 
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— ;  bath-towels  give  way  to  green  pads. .  .     12:  321 
— ;  costumes  criticised   14:  46,  289 

J 

Jackson,  Constance  21,  see  Wardell,  C. 
(Jackson) 

Jackson,  L.  B.  13     Music  to  M.  (von  II.) 

Charlton's  Alumnae  Parade  Song 12: 

(p.  viii  of  May  Adv.  Section) 

Japan;    marriage    customs    of     C.  B.  De 

Forest 12:  196 

— ;  the  women  of    G.  (D.)  Walser 15:  417 

— ;  the  earthquake  of  1923.  letters  describ- 
ing, from  C.  D.  Loomis  and  from  C.  A 
Converse 15:  33.  35 

— ;  earthquake  refugee  work  of  C.  B.  De 

Forest 15:  37 

Japanese  fisherman  and  "Capt.  Murray's 

God"     G.  (D.)  Walser 12:302 

Jeffrey,  Mrs.  J.  A.  gift  from  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Carlile  memorial  chime ....     14:  388 

Jenkins,  A.   S.  90     A  day  in  the  College 

des  £tats-Unis  d'Amerique 13:  54 

Jewett,  Players,  see  Theatre 

Johnson,  E.  H.  94  Some  morals  from 
France  (psychiatric  work  at  a  base  hos- 
pital)       11:  41 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Marietta,  founder  of  Fair- 
hope  and  Edgwood  schools,  see  Fairhope 

Jones,  M.  (Atwater)  given  A.B.  degree  as 

of  1886,  at  1921  Commencement 12:  329 

Jordan,  Mary  A.  (Head  of  Dept.  of  English 

1884-1921)     The   coming   fourth    term     11:3 

— ;    "English    pageantry",    a    review    of 

Prof.  Withington's  book 12:  113 

— ;  Life  and  the  class-room,  37  years  of  it     12:  279 

— ;  Ludella  Peck's  more  abundant  life. ...     14:  359 

— ;  "Rede"  for  Jordan  House  (verse) 14:  361 

— ;  tributes  to,  on  her  leaving  S.  C 12:  265 

— ;  bronze  medallion  (portrait)  presented 
to  her,  smaller  fac-similes  of  which  to  be 
awarded  annually  as  prize  in  the  dept. 
of  English 12:  265,  267 

— ;  dormitory  of  new  group  named  for  her 

12:  326;  14:  5 

— ;  book,  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  40 
years"  compiled  by  members  of  the 
dept.  of  English"  and  presented  to  her     12:  268 

— ;  correspondence  relative  to  the  gift  to 

her  on  her  retirement 13:  249 

— ;  Jordan  House;  described  by  J.  C.  Mac- 

Alister 14:5 

— ;  portrait  (drawing)  of  Miss  Jordan 
made  by  E.  I.  Telling  is  given  by  her  to 
the  House 14:  361 

— ;  1898  gives  a  painting  by  Elizabeth 
Washington  to  the  House  as  a  reunion 
gift 15-338 

Junior  high  schools,  value  of     Prof.  F.  E. 

Howard 13:  21 

"Juniper  Lodge",  a  vacation  home  in 
N.  H.  given  to  S.  C.  in  memory  of  F, 
(Dike)  Reynolds 15:  284 

— ;  need  of  fellowships  for 15:  477 

Jury  duty  for  women     D.  (M.)  Ross 13:  55 

Jusserand,  J.  J.  A.  Jules  (French  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.  S.),  to  address  Ronsard  celebra- 
tion at  S.  C 15"  420 

K 

Kapp,  Frau  Marie  F.  (Head,  dept.  of  Ger- 
man, 1880-1911)  Tribute  to  by  Prof. 
Mensel 15:  67 

Keck,  Miriam  (class  of  1925)  lists  the  vari- 
ous portraits  owned  by  S.  C 14:  37i 

Keith  Vaudeville  exchange  offers  an 
"entertainment"  for  Commencement, 
1925! 15:473 

Kerr,  M.  M  00,  reports  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  A.  U.  W 15 :  195 

Kimball,  Alice  and  Louisa  01      account  of 

work  in  silk  mills  of  Paterson,  N.  J 15:  205 

Kimball,  Everett  (f)     Faculty  budgets.  .  .     11:  11 

— ;  The  study  of  Government  at  S.  C 14:  250 

— ;  announces  plans  for  1922  of  the  S.  C. 

Training  school  for  social  work 13:  229 

— ;  officially  appointed  Director  of  S.   C. 

Training  school  for  social  work 13:  289 
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— ;  reports  for  1922  on  the  S.  C.  School  for 

social  work 14:  63 

— ;  reports  for  1923  on  the  S.  C.  School  for 

social  work 15:  62 

King,  Helen  Maxwell  (f),  returns  to  S.  C, 

after  distinguished  war-work  in  France    1 1 :  62 

Kingsley,  E.  H.  19  {compiler)     Ten-year 

glimpses  of  S.  C 15:  263 

Kinsman,  R.  N.  95,  see  Munroe,  R.  (Kins- 
man) 

Kitchell,  A.  T.  03     The  freshman  year;  the 

curriculum 14:  11 

— ;  Smith  at  Vassar 11:58 

— ;  Some  experiments  in  freshman  English 

at  Vassar 14:  156 

Kittelle,  A.  (Sigsbee)  ex-93  (wife  of  1st 
U.  S.  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands) 
letters  from 13:  71,163 

. — ;  response  to  Mrs.  Kittelle's  invitation 

Katherine  Merriam 13:  275 

Knowlton,  A.  C.  97.  see  Chew,  A,  (Knowl- 
ton) 

Kobe  College,  Japan,  work  of  C.  B.  De 

Forest  at 12:  128 

Krohn,  C.  B.  ex-93.  see  Levy,  C.  (Krohn) 

L 

Lamont,  Thomas  W.   (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 

addresses  Alumnae  Service  School 11:  23 

■ — ;  quoted  in  regard  to  Pres.  Neilson.  ...     11:  ill 

— ;  portrait  of 11:  161 

— ;  editorial  concerning 11:  169 

Landscape  architecture  a  field  for  women 

Julia  Miller 13:  30 

Latin,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C,  see  S.  C.  Classical 

Studies 
Laundry  for  S.  C.  on  State  St.  Capen  prop- 
erty  13:  59.  178;  14:  15 

Lawrence   House,   success   of     Constance 

Jackson 13 :  35° 

Leach,  A.  (Perkins)  99     Gardening  for  the 

Fund 14: 149 

League  of  Nations,  first  meeting  of;  letter 

of  Ruth  Bache-Wiig 12:  227 

League  of  women  voters;  Mass.  branch 
holds  3-day  school  of  politics  and  gov't 
at  S.  C,  April,  1923 :  text  of  program ...     14:  297 

— ;  the  hope  of    A.  G.  Maher 12:  125 

— ;  Smith  women  prominent  in 12:  138 

— ;  S.  C.  Branch 12:  152 

— ;  S.  C.  the  first  college  to  start  a  branch  12:  230 
— ;  the  1921  convention  M.  (S.)  Edwards  12:  301 
Lee,  J.  (Perry)  86     An  appreciation  of  her 

teaching     Constance  Churchyard 14:  127 

Lee,  L.  D.  (Putnam)  09  decorates  the  Ellen 

Emerson  House 14:  9 

Leese,  D.  F.  01,  see  Beard,  D.  (Leese) 
Legacies  to  S.  C;  why  alumnae  of  S.  C. 

should  make  their  wills 15:  432 

Legate,  M.  (May)  16     Psychiatric  social 

work  at  Ft.  Sheridan n:37 

Leiper,  E.  (Cory)  13    Social  service  work 

in  China n:  288 

Lemon  growing  in  California     K.  (Merrill) 

Pope 14:  37 

Leonard,  Baird  09  To  a  missionary  con- 
temporary (verse) 13:  274 

Leonard,  Elsie  Preston  (Univ.  of  Minne- 
sota,  1906)   becomes  Purchasing  Agent 

for  S.  C 13:  231,  288,  420 

■ — ;  on  improvements  in  the  older  houses    14:  60 

— ;  How  we  keep  house  at  S.  C 15:  9 

Leonard,  Louise  21   reports  as  Alumnae 

Fellow  for  1922 13:  160 

Levy,  C.  (Krohn)  ex-93,  advisory  work  of 
for  students  at  the  "College  des  £tats- 

Unis  d'Amerique",  Paris 13:  54 

Lewis,  M.  B.  01,  resigns  chairmanship  of 

S.  C.  War  Service  Board 11:  128 

— ;  death  of  and  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute.  .     12:  247 

— ;  Tribute  to    M.  (R.)  Thayer 12:216 

— ;  and  Davenport,  E.  (Emerson)  Service 
fund  as  memorial  to  started  by  class- 
mates  ". 12:  324;  13:  4 

— ;  reports  on  the  Service  fund 

13:  424;  14:  3i.  456;  15:  340 
Library  of  S.  C;  Miss  Mary  Dunham  ap- 
pointed Librarian 11:212 

■ — ;  medal  to  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  placed  in 12 :  62 
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— ;  Browsing  Room  Sunday  evening  read- 
ings  13:  178;  14:  165 

— ;  Browsing  Room  receives  Wedgwood 
vase  from  the  mother  of  D.  (Goode) 
Malone 14:  163 

— ;  Browsing  Room  receives  gift  of  a  15th 

century  Petrarch 15:  177 

Library  of  S.  C,  gifts  to;  books  from  C.  R. 

Williamson 11:  62;  14:  293 

— ;  finely  bound  Bible   from  Col.   Walter 

Scott,  of  N.  Y.  City 11:62 

— ;  list  of  memorial  gifts  to,  1920 12:  62 

— ;  engravings  from  Col.  Walter  Scott 12:  232 

— ;  collection  of  war  placards  from  Belgium, 

through  Prof.  Hildt 12:  237 

— ;  collection  of  MSS.  and  documents  on 
Amer.  history  and  government,  from 
D.  D.  Roberts 13:  172 

— ;  autograph  book  from  the  1861  "Char- 
ity Fair" 13:  283 

— ;  leaf  from  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  from 

Col.  Walter  Scott 13:  283 

— ;  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  con- 
cerning Horace,  from  Pres.  Neilson.  ...     13:  283 

— ;  Porritt  memorial  gift,  books  on  British 

politics  from  M.  W.  Porritt,  21 13:  172 

— ;  the  Porritt  gift  described  by  E.  J. 
Woodhouse 13 :  290 

— ;  foreign  works  on  art,  from  Prof.  Paul  J. 

Sachs  of  Harvard 14:  163 

— ;  fac  simile  of  1st  edition  of  the  Vicar  of 

Wakefield  from  M.  S.  Kirstein 14:  164 

— ;  MSS.  from  the  "British  Information 

Library",  N.  Y.  City 15:119 

Library  work;   opportunities  in   "special 

libraries"     H.E.Hemphill 13:  143 

— ;  The  Library  School  of  the  American 

Library  in  Paris     M.  P.  Parsons 15:  4° 
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Rosebrough.  H.  L.  21,  see  Wickenhiser, 
H.  (Rosebrough) 

Rosewater,  Irene  18 11:  330 

Ross,  M.  (Landers)  96 13:  429 

Roundy,  F.  (Champion)  98 11:  225 

Rumsey,  M.  E.  05,  see  Ewing,  M.  (Rum- 

Runkle.  M.  (Rosebrooks)  86 13:  182 

Ryan,  M.  M.  12 14:  198,  330 

Sawyer,  Susan  11 11:  237 

Seelye,     Mabel,     94,     see     Bixler,     M. 

(Seelye) 

Seymour,  May  80 13 :  68 

Shattuck,    L.    M.    03,    see    Adams,    L. 

(Shattuck) 

Shaughnessy,  A.  (MacCarthy)  04 13:  76 

Sherer,  G.  (Roberts)  01 13:  432 

Sherrill,  R.  D.  90 15:  481 

Skinner,  C.  (Mathison)  96 11:  144 

Smith,  B.  C.  93.  see  Fassett,  B.  (Smith) 
Smith,  B.  I.  00,  see  Merrill.  B.  (Smith) 
Smith,  H.  L.  07,  see  Playfair,  H.  (Smith) 

Smith.  R.  (Holden)  00 11:322 

Sneddon,  M.  (Waters)  15 15:  94 

Spear,  M,  (Gilmore)  14 13:  86 

Spencer,  M.  G.  19 11:  87 

Spring,  H.  S.  13,  see  Gaunt,  H.  (Spring) 

Spring,  J.  S.  85 15 :  77 

Stafford,    G.    E,    15,    see    Bellinger,    G. 

(Stafford) 

Starkweather,  E.  R.  11 12:  75 

Strickland,    R.    L.    99,    see    Allen,    R. 

Strickland 

Stringfellow,  H.  (Wakelee)  14 11:  152 

Stevens,  M.  L.  84 14:  446 

Stevenson,  Mabel  00 14:  454 

Storrs,  S.  L.    18,  see  Tate,  S.   (Storrs) 

Sullivan,  C.  (Cullinan)  89 12:  68 

Tate,  S.  (Storrs)  18 13:  206 

Thomas,  A.  (Osgood)  91 12:  244 

Thorne,  A.  V.  01 15 :  340 

Tucker,  E.  (Bell)  16 14:  86 

Tucker,  H.  A.  95 15 :  201 

Tyler.  F.  M.  84 14:  181 

Van  Valkenburg,  C.  (Juliand)  01 13:  299 

Wakelee,  H.  E.  14,  see  Stringfellow,  H. 

(Wakelee) 
Ward,  Alice  83.  see  Bailey,  A.  (Ward) 

Warner,  L.  H.  99 1 1 :  73 

Waters,    M.    H.    15,    see   Sneddon,    M. 

(Waters) 

Watkins,  B.  (Bowman)  91 12:  69 

Watson,  M.  (Wheeler)  00 15:  488 

Webster,  L.  A.  92 13 :  294;  14:  183 

Wheeler.  L.  M.  98  see  Hall,  L.  (Wheeler) 
Wheeler,    M.    E.    00,    see   Watson,    M. 

(Wheeler) 

White.  F.  M.  00 15:  488 

Whiton,  H.  I.  94 15:  200 

Wickenhiser,  H.  (Rosebrough)  21 .  .  .15:  242,  380 

Williams,  E.  S.  91 14:  32,  74,  183 

Wilmot,  Sarah  16 15 :  506 

WTilson,  Martha  95 15:  167.  201 

Wiseman,  G.  (Lowe)  12 14:  468;  15:  90 

Woodbury,  G.  S.  85 n:  319 
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Obituary  (Music  and  Art  Graduates  and 

Non-Graduates) 
Alexander,  R.  J.  ex-15,  see  Spafford,  R. 

(Alexander) 

Anderson,  M.  (Warren)  ex-03 15:  346 

Baldwin.   Louise  ex-03,   see  Squire,   L. 

(Baldwin) 

Barclay,  E.  (Dubois)  ex-18 11:  331 

Barnett,  Edith  ex-01 n:  227 

Bates,  A.  (Bennitt)  ex-09 14:  326 

Beardslee,  P.  (Johnson)  ex-09 12:  364 

Beck,  E.  (Hancock)  ex-00 12:  157 

Bennitt,    A.    E.    ex-09,    see    Bates,    A. 

(Bennitt) 
Bigelow.   Lydia  ex-13,   see   Boysen,   L. 

(Bigelow) 
Bliss.  H.  R.  ex-92,  see  Gray.  H.  (Bliss) 

Boysen.  L.  (Bigelow)  ex-13 11:152 

Brigham.  E.  P.  ex-96 13:  296 

Brown,  Rachel  ex-09 12:  364 

Burr.  G.  L.  ex-03,  see  O'Neil,  G.  (Burr) 
Burrows,    F.    E.   ex-03,   see   Chidley,  F. 

(Burrows) 
Bvbee,   M.  A.    (Art,  89),  see  Milliken, 

M.  (Bybee) 

Carter,  H.  (Herrick)  ex-84 14:  446 

Chase,    M.    H.    ex-01,    see    Lane,    M. 

(Chase) 

Chidley,  F.  (Burrows)  ex-03 11:  229 

Coffin,  E.  M.  ex-85,  see  Gilbert,  E.  (Cof- 
fin) 

Conarro,  F.  (Morrison)  ex-14 14:  470 

Cragin.  M.  (Willard)  ex-88 13:  426 

Cretz,  H.  (Ingersoll)  ex-21 15:  520 

Currier,  M.  M.  ex-97,  see  Rolofson,  M. 

(Currier) 
DuBois,    Ethel   ex-18,   see   Barclay,    E. 

(DuBois) 

Decker,  Vivian  ex-19 12:  83 

Dewev.  E.  (Flynt)  ex-83 1 1 :  69 

Fisk.  Ruth  ex-17,  see  Walter,  R.  (Fisk) 
Flynt,  E.  E.  ex-83,  see  Dewey.  E.  (Flynt) 
Fox,  P.  S.  ex-92,  see  Murdock,  P.  (Fox) 

Gilbert.  E.  (Coffin)  ex-85 1 1 :  142 

Gould,  F.  L.  ex-03,  see  Moody,  F.  (Gould) 

Gray,  H.  (Bliss)  ex-92 14:  184 

Haas,  G.  (Kohn)  ex-05 12:  358 

Hancock,    E.    N.    ex-00,    see    Beck,    E. 

(Hancock) 
Herrick.    H.    F.    ex-84,   see   Carter,    H. 

(Herrick) 
Ingersoll,  Helen  ex-21,  see  Cretz,  H.  (In- 
gersoll) 
Johnson,  P.  D.  ex-09,  see  Beardslee,  P. 

(Johnson) 

Judson,  L.  (Smith)  ex-16 11:  155 

Katz,  A.  (Rosenthal)  ex-18 n:  331 

Kohn,    Gertrude    ex-05,    see    Haas,    G. 

(Kohn) 

Lacey,  H.  L.  ex-86 12:  68 

Lane,  M.  (Chase)  ex-01 15:  342 

Lindsey,  Claire  ex-07,  see  Reisinger,  C. 

(Lindsey) 
Mather,   A.    L.   ex-84,   see  Walker,   A. 

(Mather) 
Meysenburg,    A.    V.    ex-04,    see    Van 

Cleave,  A.  (Meysenburg) 

Milliken,  M.  (Bybee)  (Art,  89) 14:  309 

Moody,  F.  (Gould)  ex-03 11 :  229 

Morrison  F.  M.  ex-14,  see  Conarro,  F. 

(Morrison) 

Murdock,  P.  (Fox)  ex-92 12:  244 

Myer,  Ruth  ex-20 12:  174 

Nason,    M.    T.    ex-88,    see   Wilder,    M. 

(Nason)  Nye 

O'Neil,  G.  (Burr)  ex-03 11:  229 

Reisinger,  C.  (Lindsey)  ex-07 12:  360 

Richardson,  V.  E.  ex-02,  see  Taylor,  V. 

(Richardson) 

Riker,  I.  E.  ex-85 12:  243 

Rolofson,  M.  (Currier)  ex-97 14:  77 

Rosenthal,    Amy    ex-18,    see    Katz,    A. 

(Rosenthal) 
Smith,    Lillian    ex-16,    see    Judson,    L. 

(Smith) 

Spafford,  R.  (Alexander)  ex-15 11:  241 

Squire,  L.  (Baldwin)  ex-03 13:  3°i 

Strong,  G.  H.  ex-93.  see  Vaill,  G.  (Strong) 
Taylor,  V.  (Richardson)  ex-02 11 :  75 
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Obituary  (Music  and  Art  Graduates  and 
Non-Graduates) : — Continued 
Towne,  Marion  ex-99,  see  Woodworth, 

M.  (Towne) 

Underwood,  M.  L.  ex-97 «:  321 

Vaill,  G.  (Strong)  ex-93 11:  223 

Van  Cleave,  A.  (Meysenburg)  ex-04.  .  .     14:  79 

Walker,  A.  (Mather)  ex-84 15:  77 

Walker,  L.  G.  ex-15 12:  257;  13:  200 

Walter,  R.  (Fisk)  ex-17 12:  370 

Warren,  M.  H.  ex-03,  see  Anderson,  M. 

(Warren) 

Whitmarsh,  H.  E.  ex-09 12:  364 

Wilder,  M.  (Nason)  Nye  ex-88 14:  447 

Willard,   M,   R.   ex-88,  see  Cragin,   M. 

(Willard) 

Woodworth,  M.  (Towne)  ex-99 13:  431 

Obituary  (Undergraduates) 

Hause,  Frances  A.  (class  of  1922) 13:  286 

Le  Van,  Althea  (class  of  1924) 15:61 

Vail,  Charlotte  F.  (class  of  1923) 14:  297 

Obituary     (Officers    of     Instruction    and 

Administration) 
Berry,  Mrs.  E.  J.  (Head  of  Tyler  House, 

98-09) 12:  148 

Capen,  Miss  Bessie  T.  (Dept.  of  Chem- 
istry, 77-80) 11:  215 

Currie,  Jean  Y.  (Dept.  of  Music,  22-23)     15:  58 
Emerick,  Charles  F.  (Dept.  of  Economics 

and  Sociology) 11:  168,  213 

Kapp,    Marie    F.    (Professor    Emeritus 

of  German) 15:67 

Leiper,  Marion,  M.D 13:  285 

Stoddard,  John  T.  (Dept.  of  Physics  and 

Chem.,    78-80;   Dept.   of  Chemistry, 

80-1919) 1 1 :  99.  295 

Obituary  (Others) 

Abbott,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D 14:  55 

Doleman,   John   (Watchman   at   S.    C, 

1894-1922) 14:  42,  51,  60 

Hanscom,  Mrs.  G.  A.  (mother  of  Prof. 

Elizabeth  Hanscom) 13:  174 

Loeb,  Jacques,  M.D.  (husband  of  Anne 

(Leonard)   Loeb  ex- 83,  distinguished 

biologist) 15:  333 

McConnell,  Guthrie,  M.D.  (husband  of 

G.  (Knapp)  McConnell,  97) 14:  312 

Maltby,  Miss  Elizabeth 13:  174 

Occupational    therapy,    see    "Tide    over 

League" 
Oldham,  John  E.,  chosen  to  succeed  Hon. 

S.  W.  McCall  as  Trustee  of  S.  C 

14:  388,  413;  15:  12 
Olmsted,   R.   E.  S.    (f),  institutes  "radio 
course"    in    music,    broadcasting    from 

Springfield 15:316 

Outing  Club  of  S.  C;  its  first  cabin  holds  a 

house-warming 14:  170 

— ;  location  of  its  second  cabin 15:  422 

Orient,  the,  K.  F.  Berry's  experiences  in    12:  57 
Oxford  University;  arrangements  for  ad- 
mission of  American  women  to  graduate 

study 14:  180 

— ;  Post-war  Oxford  Constance  Church- 
yard      15:  23 

P 

Packard,  N.  S.  ex-85,  see  Webb,  N.  (Pack- 
ard) 

Pageantry:  Review  of  Prof.  Withington's 

"English  pageantry"     M.  A.  Jordan.  .     12:  113 

Paradise  Pond,  improvements  about 12:  63,  64 

Paris,  American  Library  in     M.  P.  Parsons     15:40 

Paris,  study  in;  comment  on  the  report  of 
Miss  Harlan  as  Alumnae  Fellow  H.  I. 
Williams 15:  310 

Paris,  University  of:  work  of  C.  (K.)  Levy 
in  connection  with  the  "College  des 
Etats-Unis  d'Amerique" 13:  54 

Parsons,  A.  (Lord)  97  responds  for  the 
U.  S.  as  treas.  of  the  I.  F.  U.  W.,  to 
Lord  Haldane's  toast  at  Council  meeting 
of  the  Federation,  July,  1920 13:  57 

Parsons,  M.  P.  08     The  Library  School  of 

the  American  Library  in  Paris 15 :  40 

Pasadena,  Community  players  of     M.  E. 

Bissell 11:  284 

Patch,  H.  R.  (f)     S.  C.  Studies  in  modern 

languages 14:  120 
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"Patience",  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  operetta 

given  by  S.  C.  faculty 15:  189 

Pearce,  K.  S.  15     Letter  from  Constanti- 
nople Woman's  College 14:  287 

Peck,  Ludella  L.    (S.   C.   Faculty,   1882- 

1913),  Reminiscences  of     M.  A.  Jordan      14:  359 
Pensions  for  faculty  of  S.  C,  recommenda- 
tions of  Finance  committee  adopted  by 

Trustees 12:  60 

Perkins,  A.  C.  99.  see  Leach,  A.  (Perkins) 
Perkins,  Margaret  18     Hospital  work  in 

Serbia  {letter) 12:  82 

Perry,  A.  (Cone)  13     A  married  woman's 

job 13:  273 

Persia;  Letter  from  M.  (S.)  MacCormack    14:  313 
Personnel  work  in  stores  and  factories,  see 

Department  Stores 
Pettus,  S.    (De  Forest)   01     Letter  from 

China 11:  194 

Pictures: 

— ;  Alumnae  Service  School  (for  Fund 

raising) 11:1 

— ;  American  Astronomical  Society,   an- 
nual meeting  at  S.  C,  1920 12:  24 

— ;  Campus  of  S.  C,  from  an  aeroplane    11:  249 
— ;  Campus  of  S.  C,  glimpse  of  Paradise, 

from  terrace  of  the  President's  house    14:  367 
— ;  Campus  of  S.  C,  looking  down  Col- 
lege lane 14:  368 

— ;  Campus  of  S.  C,  looking  up  Paradise 

to  the  President's  house 15:  426 

— ;  Campus  of  S.  C,  looking  up  the  river 

from  Allen  Field 14:  366 

— ;  Capen  House 12:  179 

— ;  Chapel  in  1883 15:  257 

— ;    College    Hall    tower    (drawing    by 

Prof.  M.  R.  Rogers) 15:  427 

• — ;  Commencement  snap-shots,  1924  15:  441.  442 
— ;  Connecticut  valley,  from  Mt.  Hol- 

yoke  range 14:  302 

— ;  Costume  of  1903,  29th  anniversary 

(Egyptians) 14:  418 

— ;  Costume  of  1918,  5th    anniversary 

(Wooden  soldiers) 14:  420 

— ;  Costume  of  1919.  5th  anniversary 

(Chinese) 15:  455 

— ;   Costume  of  1922,   1st  anniversary 

(watering  cans) 14:  407 

— ;   cuts  from   the   "Campus   Cat"   of 
faculty  presentation  of  "Patience" 

15:  189,  190.  191 

— ;  disk  of  sun-dial  given  by  1883 14:  423 

— ;  dress  design  for  "Fashion  contest"    12:  233 
— ;  "Everyman",  caste  at  S.  C.  repre- 
sentation, 1922 14:  171 

— ;  exhibition  of  spring-flowering  bulbs    15:  320 

— ;  faculty  procession,  1924 15:  444 

— ;  foreign  students  at  S.  C,  1922 13:  118 

— ;  foreign  students  at  S.  C,  1924 15:  146 

— ;     freshman     "grand-daughters"     of 

S.  C,  1923 15:  55 

— ;    the   "Fund"   materialized:    the  first 

three  houses  on  Allen  Field 13:  148 

— ;  the  garden  party,  1924 15:  438 

— ;    Ginling  College,  the  central  building    15:  133 

— ;  Ginling,  a  detail 15:  135 

— ;  Gov.   Coolidge's  notification  of  vice- 
presidential  nomination 12:  25 

— ;  Grecourt  church  bell  christened;   the 

bell 15:  1 

— ;  — ;  the  fanfare 15:4 

— ;  — ;  its  baptismal  robe 15:2 

— ;  — ;  the  inscription  on  the  bell 15:  8 

— ;  — ;  scene  in  the  churchyard 15:3 

— ;  "heads  turned",  gym.  drill 15:  325 

— ;   Hombleux,  France,  permanent  build- 
ings at 11:  264 

— ;  houses  on  Elm  St.  and  Henshaw  Ave. 

added  to  S.  C.  campus 14:  164 

— ;   "If  winter  comes",  College  Hall  in 

winter 13 :  1 13 

— ;    illustrations    to    "Ten-year    glimpses 

of  S.  C." 15:  263-267 

— ;  "I  only  have  to  guide  them  and  they 
take    me    everywhere"     (from    S.     C. 

Weekly) 13:287 

— ;  Ivy  day  procession,  1923 14:  408 

— ;  John   M.   Greene  Hall,   interior:  the 

seniors  in  their  academic  gowns 15:  431 
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— ;    Jordan.  Ellen  Emerson  and  Cushing 

Houses,  view  BOl        14:  I~5.  7~I0 

— ;    Jordan,    Prof.    Mar>'   A.,  bronze  me- 
dallion of 12: 265 

— ;  Juniper  Lodge,  interior 15:  284 

— ;  Juniper  Lodge,  the  terrace 15:  285 

— ;  Librarian  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 

Education 14:  377 

;    Madame  Curie  with  President  Neil- 
son,  May,  1921 12:  313 

— ;  May-basket  for  President  Xeilson.  ...  14:  391 
— ;  Midwinter  Council  meeting,  1923.  •  •  •  14:  260 
— ;    Models    of    the    completion    of    the 

quadrangle  (new  dormitories) 15:  471 

— ;  Mt.  Tom  from  the  President's  terrace.  14:  117 
— ;   Mrs.   Morrow  and   Mrs.   Day  at  the 

garden-party,  1924 15:  435 

Music     Bldg.,     architect's     drawing 

for 14:  245 

— ;  Nanking,  China;  a  room  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library 14:  378 

— ;  National  Club  House.  A.  A.  U.  W.. 

Washington,  D.  C 13:  154 

— ;     the     New     Gymnasium,     architect's 

drawing  for 14:  246 

— ;  the  new  house  for  the  President  of 

S.  C 11:97 

— ;  the  new  S.  C.  Laundry  on  State  St. .  .  .     14:  15 
— ;  N.  Y.  City  Club  Clubhouse,  interior.  .     13:  33 

— ;  outdoor  gym.  class  at  S.  C 15:  423 

— ;  Paradise  Walk,  in  May 14:  233 

— ;  plate  from  S.  C.  Modern  Lang.  Stud- 
ies, III,  3 14:  122 

— ;    the    President   and   the   Dean,    1923 

Commencement 14:  407 

— ;      rainy      commencement      of      1922 

13: 387.389.402 
— :   Rally  Day,    1924,   the  junior  corner 

in  the  Gym 15:  323 

— ;  reunion  class  presidents,  1921 12:312 

— ;  reunion  class  presidents,  1922 13:  337 

— ;  reunion  class  presidents,  1923 14:  406,  407 

— ;  reunion  class  presidents,  1924 15:  440 

— ;  roller  skates  (tail-piece) 14:  303 

— ;  scene  from  the  Senior  Play,  "Black 

maskers ".  1923 14:  396 

— ;  scene  from  "Le  malade  imaginaire" 
as  given  15  Jan.,  1922,  by  members  of 

the  Dept.  of  French 13:  179 

— ;  scene  from  "Much  ado  about  noth- 
ing", 1924 15:  429 

— ;  scene  from  "Trial  by  jury",  given  by 

S.  C.  faculty 14:  291 

— ;  snow  scene  from  College  lane,  Jan., 

1923  (tail-piece) 14:  136 

— ;  snows  of  1923 14:  172 

— ;  sports  of  three  college  generations.  ...     15:  269 

— ;  tablet  to  John  Doleman 15:312 

— ;  Tenney  House 14:  369 

— ;  Terrace  of  the  President's  House  ....  14:  405 
— ;    unusual    influx    of    students,    Sept., 

1923 15:  64 

— ;  unveiling  the  sun-dial,  gift  of  1883  ■  .  .     14:  402 
Pictures  in  the  Quarterly,  Weeks  elec- 
tric etching  process  makes  possible  more 

of  them 13:  421 

— :  paper  changed  better  to  print  them. ...  14:  42 
Pinkerton,    Miss    Frances    B.    (Head    of 

Haven  House,  1901-23),  retires 14:  390 

Poetry  for  children,   comment   on   E.   J. 
Little's     "A     child's     model     library" 

M.  E.  G 12:  56 

Poet's  Guild,  account  of   A.H.Branch....     12:57 
Poffenberger,  Albert  Theodore  (Dept.  of 
Psychology,  Columbia  Univ.)     Colum- 
bia's   psychological   entrance   examina- 
tion      12:  101 

Pope,  A.  S.  01,  see  Shirk,  A.  (Pope) 
Pope,    K.    (Merrill)    03   Vicissitudes  of  a 

lemon  grower 14:  37 

Porritt,  M.  W.  21,  gives  to  S.  C.  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  from  library  of  her 

father,  Edward  Porritt 13:  172,  290 

Porter,  C.  F.  06     Opportunities  for  women 

in  investment  banking 11:  120 

Portraits: 

— ;    Adams,    Maylo    24    (Sec'y,    class    of 

1924) IS:  410 

— ;  Atcherson,  Louise  13 14:  143 
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— ;  Barnes.  Harry  K.,  Ph.D.  (f) 15:  18 

— ;   Bernard.   Frances  (Fenton)    (Dean  of 

S.  C,  1924-) IS:  273 

— ;  Capen,  Bessie  Tilson 12:  177 

— ;  Clark,  John  Bates  (Trustee  of  S.  C.)  .     11:  89 
— ;  Comstock,  A.  L.  97.  in  class  costume, 

1922  Commencement 13:  397 

— ;    Comstock,    A.    L.    97,    the    Cecelia 

Beaux  painting 14:  357 

— ;  Comstock,  A.  L.  97.  as  candidate  for 

alumnae  trustee,  1924 15:  330 

— ;  Cushing,  E.  P.  79 13:  34S 

— ;  Davenport,  E.  (Emerson)  01 13:  1 

— ;  Doleman,  John,  watchman  at  S.  C.  .  .     14:  51 
— ;   Eicher,  Josephine  24   (Pres.,  class  of 

1924) IS:  410 

— ;  Emerson,  J.  (Sewall)  97  (Pres.  S.  C. 

Alumnae  Assoc.) 15:  22 

— ;  Gardiner,  Professor  H.  N 15:  393 

— ;     Gilman,     Florence,     M.D.     (College 

Physician,  1909-23) 14:  412 

— ;  Harlow,  Samuel  R.  (f) 15:18 

— ;    Hyde,    George    P.    (Controller    and 
Supervising     Accountant     for     S.     C.) 

1923- is:  18 

— ;  Jordan,  Mary  A.   (drawing  by  E.  I. 

Telling) 14:  361 

— ;    Lamont,    Thomas    W.     (Trustee    of 

S.  C.) ir:  161 

— ;  Leonard   Elsie   P.   (Purchasing  agent 

for  S.  C,  1922-) 13 :  231 

— ;  Lord,  E.  L.  87 14:  29 

— ;    MacDougall,    C.    (Stone)    93    (Pres. 

Alumnae  Assoc.) 12:  1 

— ;   Meredith,   Florence  L..   M.D.,   (Col- 
lege Physician,  1923-) 15:  17 

— ;  Noyes,  L.  (Clapp)  81 14:  13S 

— ;  Oldham,  John  E.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.)  .  .     15:  12 

— ;  Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  Ph.D.  (f) 15:  17 

— ;  Rogers,  Meyric  R.  (f) 15:  17 

— ;  Scales,  L.  (Lord)  01  (Warden  of  S.  C.)     13:357 

— ;  Seelye,  A.  (Barrows)  97 15:  330 

— ;  Seelye,  L.   C,   Pres.   Emeritus,  with 
daughter    of    Pres.     Neilson    at     1922 

Commencement 13 :  390 

— ;  Seelye,  L.  C,  etc.,  from  an  early  paint- 
ing      14:  362 

— ;  Seelye,  L.  C,  etc.,  "down  the  line", 

1923 14:  408 

— ;  Seelye,  L.  C,  etc.,  in  the  early  days     15:260 
— •;  WTells,  M.  M.  95  (permanent  Alumnae 

Trustee) 11:  265 

— ;  Wardner,  M.  (Rankin)  92 15:  330 

— ;  Wilson,  Martha  95 15:  167 

— ;  Wilson,  M.  B.  14 15:  56 

— ;  Woodhouse.  Edward   J.    (f)    (Mayor- 
elect    of  Northampton)    and    Mrs.    C. 

(Going)  Woodhouse 15:  175 

Portraits  owned  by  S.  C,  account  of.  ed- 
ited from  material  furnished  by  Miriam 

Keck  14: 371 

Post-Office  for  S.  C.  in  the  "old"  Presi- 
dent's House 12:62 

Posner,  G.  A.  14     Personnel  work  in  de- 
partment stores,  comment  on  article  of 

M.  C.  Schmolze 12:  300 

Potato  culture,  joys  of     E.  L.  Clarke ....     13 :  265 
Pound,    Roscoe    (Dean   of   Harvard   Law 

School)    Commencement  address,    1921     12:  287 
Powers,   Thomas   H.   gives,   on  behalf  of 
M.  M.  Stevenson,  Si, 000  towards  fur- 
nishing Talbot  House 14:  388 

Prehistoric    studies,     Amer.     School     of, 
Laquina,  France,  see  Zoology,  Dept.  of 
at  S.  C. 
Pre-medical  work  at  S.  C,  see  Curriculum 

at  S.  C,  Interdepartmental  majors 
Presidential    campaign   of    1920,    S.    C.'s 

"straw  vote" 12:  62 

President's  House,  the  new  home  for  S.  C.'s 

President    R.  (B.)  Baldwin n :  97 

President's  former  residence;  new  uses  of       12:  64 

— ;  called  "Gateway  House" 15:  278,  435 

Press  Board  of  S.  C;  how  it  works     M.  L. 

Farrand 13:  126 

— ;   comment  on   Miss  Farrand's  article 

M.  A.  McGuinness 13:  274 

— ;  vs.  a  publicity  worker  for  S.  C. ;  letter  of 

Elizabeth  McCausland 14:  285 
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— ;  appreciation  of    E.  (H.)  Little 15:  3H 

Press  Boards  of  women's  colleges,  inter- 
collegiate affiliation  formed 15:  180 

Price,    Antoinette    20     Life    at    Tenney 

House 14:  369 

Professional  women,  international  regis- 
tration of  planned  by  the  I.  F.  U.  W.    14:  69 

"Progressive  schools",  one  example     M. 

(Koues)  Sachs 14:  33 

See  also  Fairhope  School 

Propaganda  vs.  sound  economics  in  col- 
leges    W.  A.  Neilson 1 1 :  95 

Proportional  Representation  League:  S.  C. 
Alumnae  the  only  graduate  body  to  use 
their  form  of  voting 14:  441 

Psvchiatric  social  work  at  Ft.  Sheridan 

M.  (May)  Legate n  :  37 

Psvchiatric  work  at  the  front  in  France 

E.  H.  Johnson 11:41 

Psychological  tests  as  given  at  Columbia 

Univ.     Prof.  A.  T.  Poffenberger 12:  101 

Psychological  tests,  see  Intelligence  ex- 
aminations 

Public  schools  and  the  College  Entrance 
Board:  letter  of  Pres.  Neilson  to  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  (reprinted) 12:  144 

Public  schools  of  Northampton  and  the 
Dept.  of  Education  at  S.  C.,  see  Educa- 
tion, Dept.  of  at  S.  C. 

Public  school  methods,  see  "Dalton  plan" 

Publicity  agent  for  S.  C,  why  not  employ 

one? 12:  140 

See  also  Press  Board  of  S.  C. 

Puffer,  E.  D.  91,  see  Howes,  E.  (Puffer) 

Puffer,  L.  D.  95,  see  Morgan,  L.  (Puffer) 

Purchasing  agent  for  S.  C.;  need  of  first 

emphasized  by  Treasurer  McCallum.  .  .     11:  20 

— ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Darling  appointed 11:  261 

— ;  Miss    E.    P.    Leonard   succeeds    Mrs. 

Darling 13:  231,  288,  420 

Purchasing  department  of  S.  C.  in  opera- 
tion    E.  P.  Leonard 15:  9 

Putnam,  L.  D.  09,  see  Lee,  L.  (Putnam) 

o 

Quarterly,  see  Alumnae  Quarterly 

R 

Radio  courses  in  music  instituted  by  Prof. 

Olmsted 15:  3i6 

Radio  recital  of  E.  E.  Bennett  heard  by 

300,000,  April,  1922 13:  281 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (Professor  at  Oxford 

University)     described     by     Constance 

Churchyard 15:  27 

Rand,  H.  C.  84,  see  Thayer,  H.  (Rand) 
Ratcliffe  Samuel   K.   gives  Washington's 

Birthday  address,  1923 14:  293,  299 

Rausch,  L.  (Cornell)  13  resigns  secretary- 
ship of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc 13:  48 

Reading  and  study  for  Alumnae,  see  Alum- 
nae Assoc,  of  S.  C;  Plan  for  directed 

reading  and  study 
Reading    for    children;    A    child's    model 

library     E.  J.  Little 11:278 

— ;  poetry  and  the  child:  comment  on  E.  J. 

Little's  article 12:  56 

— ;     Building    a    Book    House     O.     (B.) 

Miller 14:  144 

Reading  of  college  girls:  newspapers  give 

erroneous  report  of  article  on 13:  367 

Rees,  S.  T.  05,  account  of  her  work  in 

Japan 1 1 :  230 

Rehm,    Mathilde   22   and   Wilhelmine   22 

Human  conservation  in  industry 15:  159 

Reunion  attendance  cup  awarded,  1920  to 

class  of  80 x  1 :  300 

— ;  1921  to  class  of  96 12:  323 

— ;  1922  to  class  of  97 13:  397 

— ;  1923  to  class  of  83 14:  416 

— ;  1924  to  class  of  99 15:  452 

Reunions,  Dix  plan  for,  again  considered 

13:  422;  14:  44 
Reynolds,  F.  (Dike)  ex-83     Juniper  Lodge 

in   N.   H.,  a  vacation  home  for  S.   C. 

alumnae  and  faculty,  a  memorial  to. .  .  .     15:  284 
Reynolds,    James     Bronson;     bequeathes 

Juniper  Lodge  in  N.  H.  to  S.  C.  as  a 

memorial  to  his  wife 15:  284 
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— ;  his  bequest  accepted  by  vote  of  S.  C. 

Trustees 15:  321 

Risley,  H.  E.  86,  see  Foote,  H.  (Risley) 

Robert,  O.  T.  (f)  French  language  teaching 

at  S.  C 15:  141 

— ;  awarded  "les  Palmes  Academiques ", 

because  of  War  relief  work 11:212 

Roberts,  D.  D.  21  gives  valuable  collection 
of  MSS.  on  American  history  etc.  to  S.  C. 
Library 13:  172 

Robertson,  E.  O.  12     The  college  woman 

and  business 15:  173 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia)  (f); 
Report  of  Round  Table  Conference  on 
Home-making,  1924 15:  416 

— ;  appointed  to  Dept.  of  Education  at 

S.  C 15:17 

Rogers,  David  C.  (f)  Intelligence  ex- 
aminations and  college  entrance 13:  s 

— ;  Intelligence  examinations  and  college 

problems 14:  269 

Rogers,  Helen  05     The  Night  patrol 11:115 

Rogers,  Meyric  R.  (f),  comes  from  Metro- 
politan Museum,  N.  Y.  City  to  Dept.  of 
Art,  at  S.  C 15:  17 

— ;  drawing  of  College  Hall  tower 15:  427 

Rose-growing;  Mrs.  H.  (R.)  Foote's  garden 

praised 15:  78 

Ross,  D.  (Megie)  05  Upholding  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law  (women  and  jury  duty)     13:  55 

Rosseter,    Louise   W.    (f),    resignation    of    11:  135 

Roteval,  Denise,  ex-23,  see  Davey,  Denise 
(Roteval) 

Round  Table  Conferences,  see  Commence- 
ment, vocational  conferences  for  alumnae 

S 

Sachs,  M.  (Koues)  12     Mary's  first  school    14:  33 

Sachs,  Paul  J.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.),  gives  large 
collection  of  foreign  books  on  art  to  S.  C. 
Library 14:  163 

Sahara   desert,    camping    out   on     C.    B. 

Hinman 15 :  309 

St.  Agatha's  School,  N.  Y.  City;  25th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Principal  Seb- 
ring  (S.  C,  89) 15:  158 

Salaries  paid  to  S.  C.  faculty:  budget  for 

1922-23 13:  238 

Savage,  Clara  13,  see  Littledale,  C.  (Sav- 
age 

Scales,  L.   (Lord)   01     Shall  we  fear  the 

large  college? 14:  130 

— ;  Highdays  and  birthdays  at  S.  C 15:  260 

— ;  and  Neilson,  W.  A.     Letter  to  parents 

of  S.  C.  students 15:  52 

— ;  appointed  to  new  office  of  Warden  at 

S.  C 13:357 

Schinz,    Albert    (f)     The    Department   of 

French  at  S.  C 15:  137 

Schlosser,  Elizabeth  13,  see  Cousins,  E. 
(Schlosser) 

Schmolze,  M.  C.     Over  the  counter 12:  121 

— ;  rejoinder  as  to  personnel  work     M.  H. 

Tolman 12:  222 

— ;  a  further  criticism     G.  A.  Posner 12:  300 

Scholarships  at  S.  C;  the  E.  C.  Converse 

fund  established 12:  232 

— ;   nature   and   methods  of  distribution 

A.  I.  Clark 13:  252 

See  also  Graduate  scholarships 

Scott,  C.  (Heywood)  00,  letter  from  China    11:  198 

Scott,  G.  W.  23,  account  of  campaign  for 

"more  suitable  dress" 12:  233 

Scott,  Mildred  12,  work  of  at  a  social- 
educational  laboratory,  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation,  Phila 13:  84 

Scott,  Col.  Walter,  gives  finely  bound  Bible 

to  S.  C.  Library 1 1 :  62 

— ;  gives  fine  engravings  to  S.  C.  Library    12:  232 

— ;  gives  leaf  from  the  Gutenburg  Bible 

to  S.  C.  Library 13:  283 

Scouting  as  a  profession     R.  II.  Stevens    13:  254 

Scudder,  V.  D.  84,  receives  from  S.  C.  de- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities,  1922 
Commencement 13:  392 

Sebring,  E.  G.  89.  celebration  of  her  25th 
anniversary  as  Principal  of  St.  Agatha's 
School,  N.  Y.  City 15:  158 
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Seelye.  A.  (Barrows)  97.  and  Lillie  II.  (M.) 
09,     comment     on    Mrs.    Fahncstock's 

"Johnny-cake"  article II:  ail 

Seelye.  L.  Clark  (President-Emeritus  of 
S.  C.);  Bpeaks  to  Alumnae  Council  on 

danger  of  overgrowth 13:  239 

— ;  letter  on  receiving  one  of  the  M.  A. 

Jordan  medals 13:  251 

— ;  Prayer  at  192 2  Commencement 13:  39i 

— ;  Prayer  at  1923  Commencement 14:410 

— ;  Prayer  at  1924  Commencement 15:  445 

— ;  Address  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1920. .     11:  303 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1921 12:  326 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1922 13:  401 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1923 14:  4U 

— ;  Address,  etc..  1924 15:  447 

— ;  letter  acknowledging  gift  from  class  of 

1898 15:  203 

— ;  presides  at  Gov.  Coolidge's  notification 

of   nomination   to   the   Vice- Presidency    12:  25 
— ;  review  of  his  "Early  history  of  S.  C."     14:  363 
— ;  comment  of  Pres.  Neilson  on  his  "Early 

history  of  S.  C." 14:  414 

— ;  Library-  Fund  given  by  class  of  1898  in 
honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  President  of  S.  C 14:  418 

■ — ;  and  Mrs.  Seelye,  observe  their  60th 

wedding  anniversary 15:  185 

Senior  Play.    1920     Merchant  of  Venice    11:  295 

— ;  192 1  False  gods 12:312 

— ;  1922  Winter's  tale 13:  37L  380 

— ;  1923  The  black  maskers  of  L.  Andreiev    14:  396 
— ;  1923;  Choice  of  "the  Black  maskers" 
defended,  S.  A.   Eliot,  Page  Williams, 

Marie  Arnsteinova 14:  381,  382 

— ;  criticism  of  the  selection     E.  MacFad- 

den  and  three  other  alumnae 14:  383 

— ;    further    comment    "1891"    and    M. 

(Skidmore)  Barber 15 :  49.  50 

— ;  comment  of  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. . .     14:  396 
Senior  Play,  1924    Much  ado  about  nothing    15:  4^9 
Serbia,  hospital  work  in  of  Margaret  Per- 
kins      12:  82 

Serbian  relief:  letter  to  E.  S.  Williams  from 

the  Children's  Home  at  Veles 13:  427 

Service  Fund  of  S.  C,  see  Lewis,  M.  B.; 

Davenport,  E.  (Emerson) 
Seymour,  M.  H.  (B.  Mus.  99),  see  Mac- 

Cormack,  M.  (Seymour) 
Seventeen,  seventy-six,  class  of,  suggestions 

for  its  meetings 14:  384;  15:  174 

Sewall,  J.  D.  97,  see  Emerson,  J.  (Sewall) 
Shakspere     celebration     week,     program, 

April,  1920 11:  215 

Sherman,  E.  B.  91     Fair  play  for  college 

graduates 13:  164 

— ;  Militarism  and  women 14:  286 

Sherman,   H.    (Harsha)    01     Smith  trains 

goat  experts 11:  132 

Shirk,  A.  (Pope)  01,  resigns  as  Resident 

at  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead 11:  88 

Short,  M.  G.  21  and  Hoyt,  H.  U.  20  Addi- 
tional stanzas  for  "Alma  Mater"   (for 

Fund-raising) r  1 :  209 

Sidgwick,  Professor  Rose,  of  Birmingham, 
England;   note  on   the   Rose  Sidgwick 

Memorial  Fellowship 11 :  100 

Sigsbee,    A.    L.    ex-93,    see    Kittelle,    A. 

(Sigsbee) 
Sinclair,  James  H.  (f)     Intelligence  tests 

atS.  C 12:  151 

Size  of  Smith  College;  its  largest  enroll- 
ment in  1923-24 15:  430 

See  also  Students  at  S.  C,  limitation  of 
numbers 
Skidmore,  M.  W.  06,  see  Barber,  M.  (Skid- 
more) 
Slater,  Andrew  C;  Si, 000  from  the  Slater 
Fund  given  to  S.  C,  to  encourage  de- 
bating       13 :  382 

Slattery,  Charles  Lewis  (Bishop  Co-adju- 
tor  of  Mass.)  gives  Commencement  ad- 
dress, 1923 14:  411 

Smith  Clubs,  local;  China  club  organized    11:  68 
— ;  Philippine  Islands  Club,  activities  of    11:  141 
— ;  official  letter  addressed  to  concerning 

Trustees  and  Council 13:  47 

— ;   Rhode   Island   Club  invents    "Smith 

quiz" 13:  224 
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— ;  list  of  those  contributing  to  work  of  the 

Educational  Consultant 14:  306 

See  also  N.  Y.  City  Smith  Club 
Smith     College,     beginnings     of     H.     F. 

Greene 1 1 :  90 

S.  C,  Faith  in     D.W.Morrow 11:170 

S.  C.  and  the  city  of  Northampton,  Presi- 
dent Neilson  on  their  mutual  relations    13:  66 
S.  C.,  "Early  history  of",  by  President- 
Emeritus  Seelye      Review  by  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  " 14:  363 

S.  C.  in  the  making    J.  H.  Caverno 15:  258 

S.  C,  Red-letter  days  at     L.   (L.)  Scales    15:  260 
S.  C,  Ten-year  glimpses  of     E.  II.  Kings- 
ley  (Mus.) 15:  263 

Smith   College  Association   for  Christian 
Work;     alumnae    auxiliary     disbanded 

Helen  Wright 1 1 :  60 

— ;  sends  20  delegates  to  Student  Volunteer 

conference  at  Des  Moines,  Dec,  1919-  .     11:  137 

— ;  activities  of,  1920-21 12:315 

— ;  as  described  to  Alumnae  Council,  Feb., 

1924 15:  280 

"Smith  College  Classical  Studies";  issues 

to  May  1923  described  by  Prof.  Brady.     14:  240 
"Smith   College  Club   Bulletin",  Alumnae 

Office  publishes  first  issue  of 15:  192 

Smith  College  Endowment  Fund  H.    (D.) 

Colt 11:  1 

— ;  An  Alumnae  service  school  to  plan  for  11:  1,  18 

— ;  committee 11:3 

— ;  The  campaign  assets     E.  K.  Dunton.  .     11:  105 
— ;  Report  of  progress     E.  (C.)   Morrow    11:  161 
— ;  undergraduate  drive  for  and  its  results    11:  213 
— ;   The  four-million  dollar  victory   (edi- 
torial)       11:  249 

— ;  Letter  sent  by  Trustees  to  contributors    12:  49 

— ;  Report  from  headquarters  staff 12:  47 

— ;  Reports  of  committee 12:  184,  242,  343; 

13:  49.  424;  14:  72,  444 
— ;  work  of  local  clubs  in  fulfilment  of 

pledges 12:  136 

— ;  N.  Y.  City  Smith  Club  holds  sale  for, 

at  Lord  &  Taylor's 14:  305,  44s 

— ;  95r(  of  pledges  paid,  June,  1924 15:  431 

See  also  Alumnae  Service  School 
Smith  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  N.  Y. 
City,    information    concerning       Mary 

Griswold 14:  290 

Smith  College  Monthly,  Tributes  to  Miss 

Jordan,  reprinted  from 12:  275 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  women  of,  qual- 
ify as  goat  experts     H.   (H.)   Sherman    11:  132 
— ;  silver  medals  awarded  to  F.  W.  Valen- 
tine and  to  M.  L.  Wolfs:  text  of  citation    11:  202 
— ;  two  workers  return  to  the  Somme,  Oct., 

1920 12:  35,  132 

— ;  silver  medal  of  "Reconnaissance  Fran- 
chise" placed  in  S.  C.  Library 12:  62 

— ;  Letter  of  appreciation  from  the  School- 
master of  Brouchy,  (Somme) 13:  272 

— ;  memorial  to  at  S.  C,  Alumnae  Assoc, 
votes  for  reproduction  of  gates  of  Gre- 
court  chateau  for  S.  C.  Campus  ...  13 :  422 ;  14:  71 
— ;    Review    of   its   work   to   Aug.,    1922 

E.  N.  Hill 14:  21 

See    also    Grecourt;    Hombleux;    S.    C. 
Units  overseas;  War  Service  Board  of 
S.  C. 
"Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages",  contributions   of   the   French 

Dept.  listed 15:  141 

Smith  College  Units  overseas;  Report  on, 

1919 11:  45 

— ;  news  from 11 :  122,  202 

— ;  final  departure  from  the  Somme 11:  266 

— :  the  "Near  East" 11:  269;  12:  131 

"Smith  College  Verse",  an  anthology,  re- 
view of  in  "The  Note  room" 11:  292 

Smith,  G.  E.  09,  see  Trask,  G.  E.  (Smith) 
Smith,  M.  B.  08     The  Hampshire  Book- 
shop, four  years  old 12:32 

"Smith  quiz",  a  Rhode  Island  Smith  Club 

invention 13 :  224 

Smith,  Sophia  (Founder  of  S.  C),  her 
Chickering  piano  bought  by  the  Alum- 
nae Assoc 11:  220 

— ;  shawl  once  owned  by  her  given  to  the 

Homestead 12 :  136 
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— ;  engraved  portraits  of  on  sale  for  the 

Fund 13 :  49 

— ;  Homestead  of,  see  Sophia  Smith  Home- 
stead 

Smyrna;  three  students  from  to  enter  S.  C, 

1923 14:  59,  63 

— ;  report  on  students  from 14:  165 

Snow,  F.  H.  04     Our  campus  headquarters    12:  115 

— ;  The  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  convention,  April, 

1922 13:  247 

— ;  S.  C.  Alumnae  and  Faculty  in  "Who's 

Who" 15:  151 

— ;  released  for  a  month,  by  S.  C.  Alumnae 

Assoc,  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W 13:  417 

Snowfall  of  1922-23 14:  172 

Soap,  see  "Igoo" 

Social-educational  work  under  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia;  de- 
scribed by  Mildred  Scott 13:  84 

— ;  described  by  D.  de  Schweinitz 13 :  258 

Social  Research,  the  new  School  of  in  N.  Y. 

City;  mention  of  by  Mrs.  Hawes 11:9 

— ;  a  word  concerning,  in  response  to  Mrs. 

Hawes     E.  (P.)  Howes n:  103 

Social  work,  N.  Y.  Charitable  Organization 
Society  offers  a  3-months'  course  in 
"Principles  of  social  work" 14:  116 

Social  work,  S.  C.  Training  School  for,  1st 

year     F.  S.  Chapin 12:27 

— ;   Statement  as  to  its  2d  year     F.   S. 

Chapin 12:22 

— ;  account  of  its  graduates 12:  230 

— ;  second  graduating  class  receives  di- 
plomas       13:67 

— ;  resignation  of  Director  F.  S.  Chapin ...     13 :  229 

— ;  Plans  for  1922     Everett  Kimball 13:229 

— ;  Alumnae  Council  appoints  a  committee 

to  co-operate  with 13 :  230,  239 

— ;  Prof.  Everett  Kimball  appointed  Direc- 
tor      13:  289 

— ;  name  changed  to  S.  C.  School  for  Social 

work 14:  63 

Social  work,  S.  C.  School  for;  Report  for 

1922     Everett  Kimball 14:  63 

— ;  registration  for  its  6th  year 14:  374 

— ;  graduates  of  1922  raise  a  $140  schol- 
arship       14:  374 

— ;  Report  for  1923     Everett  Kimball ...  .     15:62 

— ;  its  graduates  in  great  demand 15:  63 

— ;  beginning  of  its  7th  session 15:  418 

Sophia  Smith  fellowships,  without  stipend, 

established  by  vote  of  S.  C.  Trustees. .  .     15:  418 

Sophia  Smith  Homestead;   resignation  of 

Mrs.  A.  (P.)  Shirk 11:  88 

— ;  a  cordial  invitation  {rhymed  prose) ....     11 :  283 

— ;    suggestions   as   to    garden   and   barn 

G.  (C.)  Whitney 11:285 

— ;  receives  gift  of  a  shawl  formerly  owned 

by  Sophia  Smith 12 :  136 

— ;  accommodations  for  guests 13:  158 

— ;  Miss  Helen  Hartwell,  the  permanent 

resident 13:  159 

— ;  report,  1924 15:  475 

Southworth,  E.  S.  04,  see  Harrison,  E. 
(Southworth) 

Spain;  exchange  of  students  between  S.  C. 

and  Madrid 13 :  60 

— ;  Smith  alumnae  in  Spanish  institutions 

E.  E.  Williams 15:  48 

Spanish  Ambassador  to  U.  S.  sends  note  of 
appreciation  to  Pres.  Neilson  in  regard 
to  Spanish  students  at  S.  C 13:  59 

Spaulding,  Frank  E.  (Dept.  of  Education, 
Yale  Graduate  School),  Do  college 
women  believe  in  education? 12:5 

— ;   comment  on  Dr.   Spaulding's  article 

M.  M.  Wells 12:  138 

— ;  further  comment     C.  A.  Dale 12:  199 

Speare,    Dorothy    19     Letter  from   Pres. 

Neilson  as  to  her  "Dancers in  the  dark"     13:  157 

"Special  Honors"  at  S.  C;  The  system  as 
planned  for  S.  C.  (reprinted  from  the 
"President's  report",  1921) 13:  28 

— ;  Letter  appreciating  the  plan.     D.  I. 

Stanley 13:  275 

— ;  history  the  favorite  subject  under  the 

plan 14:  125 

— ;  first  year  of  the  plan  described  by  a 

student,  Marian  Watts 14:  373.  399 
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— ;  comment  on  Miss  Watts'  account  by 

B.  M.  C 15:46 

— ;  further  comment     E.  Helmer  and  C. 

Spencer 15:  171 

Spoken  English,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C.  receives 
$4,000  book  fund  as  memorial  to  H. 
(Ganse)  Head,  16 14:  164 

Spurr,  D.  G.  18  gives  to  S.  C.  Infirmary 
money  for  books  as  memorial' to  M.  E. 
Wood,  16 12:  147 

Stanley,  D.  I.  18     Letter  concerning  the 

"Special  Honors"  system 13:  275 

— ;  Student  government,  pro  and  con.  .  .  .     14:  286 

— ;  work  of  in  southern  mountains 13:  210 

Stanwood,  M.   (Evans)  03     The  "Igoo" 

business 12:  213 

— ;  advertises  "Igoo"  soap  for  the  Fund  at 

1920  Commencement 11:  295.  323 

Stebbins,  Winthrop,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
gives  collection  of  minerals  to  S.  C.  Dept. 
of  Geology n:i3S 

Stevens,  R.  H.  03     Scouting  as  a  profession    13:  254 

Stevenson,  Mr.  George  S.  succeeds  Prof. 

A.  L.  Gillett  as  Trustee  of  S.  C 12:  338 

Stevenson,  M.  M.  23,  gift  in  her  behalf 
from  Mr.  T.  H.  Powers  toward  furnish- 
ing Talbot  House 14:  388 

Stilwell,  H.  (Barton)  (Mt.  Holyoke,  1910) 
A  self-supporting  college  (reprinted 
from  Mt.  H.  Quarterly) 13:  162 

Stock-room  of  a  publishing  house,  ex- 
periences in  running     L.P.Campbell  14:281 

Stocks,  E.  H.  24     Introduction  of  1924  to 

older  alumnae 15:  4™ 

Stoddard,  John  Tappan  (Head  of  S.  C. 
Dept.  of  Chemistry,  1880-1920);  Trib- 
ute to  M.  L.  Foster  (reprinted  from 
S.  C.  Weekly) 1 1 :  99 

— ;  Chemistry  Hall  to  be  known  as  "Stod- 
dard Hall " 1 1 :  295 

Stone,  C.  S.  93,  see  MacDougall,  C.  (Stone) 

Strong,  Beulah  (f)  resigns  from  S.  C.  Dept. 

of  Art 14:  389,  400 

Stuart,  Marie,  01,  sec  Edwards,  M.  (Stuart) 

Student    government    at    S.    C;    system 

adopted  and  in  force 1 1 :  63 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on 1 1 :  185 

— ;  Is  it  satisfactory?  "An  Alumna" 14:  155 

— ;    Its  value  still   undetermined     D.    I. 

Stanley 14:  286 

— ;    Principles   which   should   underlie   it 

Pres.  Neilson,  1924 15:  433 

See  also  Ten  o'clock  rule 

Student    government    conference    of    49 

colleges,  1922 14:  266 

Student  government  system  adopted   at 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 14:  65 

Students'  aid  association  of  S.  C,  work  of. 

A.  (Mead)  Hammond 13:  34 

— ;  meeting,  Commencement,  1922 13:  383 

— ;  meeting,  Commencement,  1923 14:  401 

— ;  Mrs.  N.  (P.)  Webb  resigns  treasurer- 
ship;  an  appreciation 15:  474 

Students  at  S.  C;  from  foreign  countries, 

1921-22 13:  60 

— ;  from  foreign  countries,  1922-23 14:  54 

— ;  from  foreign  countries,  group  picture.  .     13:  118 

— ;  Letter  to  parents  of,  from  President 

and  Dean,  1921 13:  58 

— ;  reasons  for  this  letter  as  told  by  Dean 

Comstock 13:  235 

— ;  Letter  to  parents,  1922 14:  53 

— ;  Letter  to  parents,  1923 15:  52 

Students,  at  S.  C,  limitation  of  numbers 

of;  Pres.  Neilson  on 13:  353 

— ;  Shall  we  fear  the  large  college?     L. 

(L.)  Scales 14:  130 

See  also  Size  of  the  college 

Students  at  S.  C,  "Social  regulations"  for 

(reprinted) 14:  176 

Suffrage  for  women;  History  of  the  Na- 
tional College  Equal  Suffrage  League 
E.  (P.)  Howes 12:  42 

— ;    Citizenship    status    of    the    married 

woman     M.  S.  Boyd 12:  204 

See  also  "Nineteenth  Amendment" 

Summer  school  at  S.  C,  see  Social  work, 
S.  C.  Training  school  for;  Social  work, 
S.  C.  school  for 
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Summer  sessions  at  S.  C.     Pres.  Neilson  on  13:  353 

Sundial  given  to  S.  C.  by  1883 14:  401 

— ;  disk  of  the  dial  {picture) 14:423 

Swett,   P.   M.   10     The  dancer's  problem  15:  164 

T 

Talbot    House,     gift    of    $4,000     toward 

furnishing 14:  388 

Tariff  on  books;  resolutions  of  S.  C.  faculty 

on  the  Fordney  bill 13:  67 

Tea-houses  run  by  Smith  women:  the 
"Skipper  Grill".  Nantucket  H.  C. 
Denman 13:  370 

Teaching,  the  art  of.  as  exhibited  by  Mrs. 

J.  (P.N  Lee    Constance  Churchyard  ....     14:127 

Teaching  vs.  other  occupations  for  women 

Clement.  S.  C.  and  others.  .li:  131.  207,  208,  283 

Telephone  equipment:  the  traffic  manager's 

work     Margaret  Manor 15:  31,  520 

Ten  o'clock  rule  and  student  government, 

letters  and  comment 13:  169,  178,  180 

— ;  Dean  Comstock  on 13:  236 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson's  comment 14:  399 

— ;  further  developments 15:318 

Tenney  House,  Life  at     Antoinette  Price     14:  369 

Thayer.  H.  (Rand)  84     Tribute  to  Mary 

B.  Lewis 12:  216 

— ;  elected  Alumnae  trustee  to  fill  unex- 
pired term  of  E.  (E.)  Davenport. .  .  13:  48,  59,  420 

Theatre:  The  Frances  Jewett  Repertory 

Theatre  Club     C.  (H.)  Allen 13:151 

Thomson,  M.  (Cook)  11     Smith  alumnae 

in  China 15:  296 

"Tide-over-League",    work   of        M.     I. 

Husted 13:  37 

Tinker,  Chauncey  Brewster  (Dept.  of 
English,  Yale  University)  Commence- 
ment address,  1924 15:  399 

Titsworth,  S.  S.  97     Speech  in  presenting 

the  portrait  of  Dean  Comstock  to  S.  C.     14:  357 

Tolman,  M.  H.  14  Personnel  work  in 
department  stores,  rejoinder  to  article 
of  M.  C.  Schmolze 12:  222 

Townsend.  Harvey  G.  (f)     Education  for 

educational  leadership 14:  17 

— ;  An  experimental  school  for  S.  C 13:  134 

— ;  further  account  of  S.  C.'s  experimental 

school 14:17 

Trask.    G.   E.    (Smith)    09     The  next-to- 

consumer  egg  business 14:  151 

"Trial  by  jury",  operetta,  given  by  mem- 
bers of  S.  C.  faculty 14:  291,  300 

True,  E.  M.  09  and  Hooper,  C.  B.  11  Ac- 
count of  their  personally  conducted  mo- 
tor tour  in  France,  1922 14:  154 

Trustees  of  S.  C;  reorganization  plan. .  .  12:  234,  241 

— ;  comment  of  Pres.  Neilson  on  re-or- 
ganization      12:  193 

— ;  Bishop  Davies  resigns  from  the  Board     12:  338 

— ;  Dr.  John  A.  Houston  appointed  to  fill 

out  unexpired  term  of  Bishop  Davies..  .     12:  338 

— ;  Prof.  Arthur  Gillett  retires  from  the 

Board 12:  338 

— ;    Mr.    George    S.    Stevenson    succeeds 

Prof.  Gillett 12 :  338 

— ;  catechism  of  information  concerning 

(editorial) 13:18 

— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  concerning 13:  47 

— ;  send  resolution  on  "disarmament"  to 

Washington  Conference 13:  68 

— ;  vote  $500  annually  to  the  I.  F.  U.  W.    13:  420 

— ;  vote  to  bear  the  expense  of  installing 

the  Grecourt  gates 14:  63,  71 

— ;  vote  free  tuition  to  three  more  foreign 

students 14:  298 

— ;  change  title,  "Assistant  treasurer"  to 

" Bursar" 14:  387 

— ;  appoint  Mr.  John  E.  Oldham  to  succeed 

Samuel  W.  McCall  as  Trustee 14:  388 

— ;  vote  $100  for  Amer.  School  of  prehis- 
toric studies,  Laquina.  France 14:  388 

Tryon,  Dwight,  W.  (Director.  Art  School 
of  S.  C,  1886-1923);  gives  his  entire 
collection  of  Japanese  prints  to  Hillyer 
Gallery 12:  307 

— ;  retirement  of 14:  389 

— ;  honorary  degree  conferred  on  by  S.  C.     14:  412 

— ;    gives   a   Corot   landscape   to   Hillyer 

Gallery 15:  314 
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Tuberculosis    and    the    housing    problem 

E.  (E.)  Wood n:  29 

Tuition  at  S.  C;  price  increased,  1923.-  •  14:  239,  298 
— ;  reasons  for  the  increase  as  told  by  Pres. 

Neilson 14:  398 

Tuition  at  colleges,  should  students  meet 

the  full  cost?  (reprinted  articles) 13:  162 

Turkey,    a    "refugee   fabrica"    in    E.    F. 

Greene 1 2 :  226 

Tuthill,    S.    W.    07     Smith    around    the 

world 13:  225 

"Two  million  dollar  fund"  becomes  "Four 

million  dollar  fund  " 1 1 :  I 

Tyler,  Henry  M.   (Professor- Emeritus  of 

Greek)     Tribute  to  Eleanor  P.  Cushing 

on  her  retirement 13:  347 

— ;    elected    honorary    member   of   S.    C. 

Alumnae  Assoc 15 :  446,  477 

U 

Ullrich,  Lena  96,  see  Ewing,  L.  (Ullrich) 
University  women,  Internat.  federation  of, 
see  International  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women 
Urbanism,  School  of  in  Paris  H.  (B.)  Hawes    11:6 
— ;  compared  with  N.  Y.  School  of  Social 

Research 1 1 :  9,  103 

V 

Vacation  home,  see  Juniper  Lodge 
Valentine,      F.      W.      02,     silver     medal 
awarded  to  by  French  government  as 

S.  C.  R.  U.  worker 1 1 :  202 

Valentine,  Marjorie  10     Stocks,  bonds  and 

women 14:  26 

Van  Kleeck,  M.  A.  04     Thinking  together 

for  S.  C 13 :  359 

— ;  Promotion  in  the  S.  C.  faculty,  con- 
densed report  of  committee  on 15:  287 

— ;  serves  on  emergency  relief  committee 
for   the    unemployed,    under    Secretary 

Hoover 13 :  76 

— ;   elected   to  8-year  term   as  Alumnae 

Trustee 13 :  376 

Vanderlip,   Frank  A.,  gives  Washington's 

Birthday  address,  1920 11:  187 

Vassar  College.  Smith  alumnae  on  faculty 

of     A.  T.  Kitchell 11:58 

Vassar  Club  of  N.  Y.  City,  new  home  for    14:  65 
Verse;  Borrowed  dreams     H.  U.  Hoyt.  .  .     11:  258 
— ;  Cherry  mountain     G.   (H.)   Conkling    12:4 
— ;  Class  song  of  1904  as  sung  at  their  20th 

reunion     F.  (Davisl  Gifford 15:  438 

— ;      Illumination      night     H.      (Wyeth) 

Williams 15:  414 

— ;  Melting  snow     S.  Bache-Wiig 13:  135 

— ;  Northampton     M.  E.  Gilchrist 11:  102 

— ;  Our  four  gospels     J.  (D.)  Bacon 11:  112 

— ;    "Rede"    for   Jordan    House     M.    A. 

Jordan 14:  361 

— ;  Somebody's  garden     Elizabeth  Biddle- 

come 13 :  344 

— ;  Who?  the  plaint  of  an  alumnae  mother, 

G.  (K.)  McConnell 15:  435 

Verse  (reprinted): 

— ;  Bird  of  Paradise     Hilda  Conkling ...     11:172 
— ;  Hadley  meadows     K.  D.  Morse. ...     13:  358 
— ;  The  horse-hair  sofa     K.  D.  Morse..     14:  253 
— ;  Lines  to  Eleanor,  a  missionary  con- 
temporary    Baird  Leonard 13:  274 

— ;  My  garden     K.  D.  Morse 14:  148 

— ;  On  campus  assignments  (parody  on 
"She's  all  my  fancy   painted  him"  of 
Lewis  Carroll)  from  the  "Campus  Cat"     12:  236 
— ;    Parody   on    "  Jabberwocky",   from 

"Campus  Cat-echism" 14:  173 

— ;  Red-cap  moss     Hilda  Conkling 11:  172 

— ;  The  sumachs     K.  D.  Morse 15:  28 

— ;  Time     M.  M.  Hopkins 13:  262 

— ;    Acrostic  to   Miss   Jordan     Robert 
Withington    (from    "M.   A.    Jordan,    a 

tribute  of  40  years") 12:  269 

— ;  The  age  of  innocence     K.  S.  Wood- 
ward (from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of 

40  years") 12:  270 

— ;  English  13     M.  R.  Gilchrist  (from 

"M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  40  years")     12:  274 

— ;  Lines  from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute 

of  40  years "     E.  W.  Chase 1 2 :  273 
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Viles,  E.  H.  03,  see  McBride,  E.  (Viles) 

Virgin  Islands:  Letters  from  A.  (Sigsbee) 
Kittelle,  ex-03,  (wife  of  1st  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  islands) 13:71,  163 

— ;    Katherine    Merriam    accepts    Mrs. 
Kittelle's  invitation 13:  275 

Vocational  conferences  for  alumnae  at 
Commencement,  see  Commencement, 
vocational  conferences  for  alumnae 

Vocational  conferences  for  seniors;  Dec, 

1920 12:  153 

— ;  1921 13:  180 

— ;  1922 14:  175 

— ;  1923 1 5-:  182 

Vocational  guidance:  work  under  the 
White-Williams  Foundation,  Philadel- 
phia    D.  de  Schweinitz 13:  258 

Vocational  Information  Bureau,  N.  Y. 
City,  notice  of  its  monthly  "News 
Bulletin" 14:  116 

Vocational    problems    of    women     E.    P. 

Hirth 12:  94 

See  also  Careers  of  women 

Voting  for  alumnae  officers;  only  29%  of 

alumnae  voted  in  1923 14:  441 

— ;  32%  voted  in  1924 15:  443 

See    also    Proportional    Representation 
League 

W 

Walser,  G.  (Drummond)  12  Internation- 
alism and  "Capt.  Murray's  God" 12:  302 

— ;  The  women  of  Japan 15:  417 

War,  the  Great:  overseas  service  of  S.  C. 

alumnae,  lists 11:  68,  142,  221 

War,    peace   and   Johnny    cake     Z.    (H.) 

Fahnestock n:55 

— ;  Rejoinders 11:  132,  210 

War,  peace  and  women     E.  B.  Sherman. .     14:  286 

War  Service  Board  of  S.  C. ;  committee  au- 
thorized to  continue  work 11:  314 

— ;  reports  on  units  overseas 

11:  45;  12:  35,  216,  348 

— ;  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  E.  (Emer- 
son) Davenport 13 :  35 

— ;  M.  L.  Wolfs  appointed  chairman  in 

succession  to  E.  (Emerson)  Davenport    13:  36 

— ;  reports  of  M.  L.  Wolfs,  chairman 

13:  35.  270,  421;  14:  440 

— ;  Letter  of  thanks  from  children  of  the 

Somme  for  Christmas  gifts,  (facsimile)     12:371 

— ;  villages  under  their  care  receive  the 
"Croix  de  guerre  "  for  bravery  during  the 
German  occupation 13:  422 

— ;  gives  bell  to  the  Church  at  Grecourt    13:  422 

— ;  recommends  reproduction  of  Grecourt 
chateau  gates  as  a  memorial  of  the  unit 
on  S.  C.  campus 13:  422;  14:  71 

— ;  further  work  at  Hombleux 14:  21 

— ;    pledges    30,000    francs    toward    new 

Foyer  at  Hombleux 14:  25 

— ;  financial  statements 11:  271;  12:  349; 

13:  270,  422;  14:  440 
See  also  Grecourt;  Hombleux;  S.  C.  R.  U.; 
S.  C.  Units  overseas 

Wardell,  C.  (Jackson)  21  "Glorified  pov- 
erty", 10th  anniversary,  as  a  co-oper- 
ative house,  of  Lawrence  House 13:  350 

Warden  of  S.  C;  office  established  by  vote 

of  Trustees 13 :  288,  420 

— ;  L.   (Lord)   Scales,  S.   C.  01   the  first 

appointee 13 :  357 

Washington's    Birthday    speakers;    1920, 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 11:  187 

— ;  1921,  Prof.  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia 

Univ 12:  232 

— ;  1922,  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow 13:  286 

— ;  1923,  Mr.  Samuel  K.  Ratcliffe 14:  293 

— ;  1924,  Mr.  James  G.  McDonald 15:  313 

Watts,  Marian  23     A  year  under  "Special 

honors" 14:  373,  399 

— ;  comments  on  Miss  Watts  account 15:  46,  171 

Wead,    Eunice    02     The   rewards   of   the 

second-hand  book 12:  282 

Wead,  K.  II.  09  Indexing  Chinese  ag- 
ricultural literature 14:  375 

Webb,  N.  (Packard)  ex-85  resigns  treas- 
urership  of  the  Students'  aid  society;  ap- 
preciation of  her  work 15:  474 

Week  of  prayer,  1923.  interest  in 14:  298,  312 
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Weeks,    D.    (Bauer)    15     The    career    of 

motherhood 14:  162 

Wellesley  College  and  S.  C.  compared  as  to 

date  of  charter 15:  25s 

Wellesley  Literary  Board  to  edit  (1921)  a 
trial  issue  of  an  Intercollegiate  Magazine 
from  6  women's  colleges 12:  149 

"Wellesley  Quarterly",  Reprint  from 
"What  I  remember  of  my  college 
courses"  by  E.  Hawkridge 14:  48 

Wells,  E.  M.  02     Letter  from  China 11:197 

Wells,    M.    M.    95     College   women    and 

education,  a  reply  to  Dr.  Spaulding 12:  138 

— ;  elected  permanent  trustee  of  S.  C 11:  265 

White-Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia; 

work  of  Mildred  Scott  under 13:  84 

— ;  work  of  D.  de  Schweinitz  under 13:  258 

Whitney  G.    (Churchill)   99     The  Sophia 

Smith  Homestead  garden,  a  suggestion     11:  285 

"Who's  who",   alumnae   and  faculty   of 

S.  C.  listed  in     F.  H.  Snow 15:151 

Wilder,  H.  H.  (f)  The  zoological  equip- 
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A  NOTE  ON  COLLEGE  FINANCES 

William  Allan  Neilson 

The  Quarterly  considers  this  brief  article  one  of  the  most  important  that  it  has  ever  pub- 
lished. Never  before  has  a  president  of  the  College  discussed  so  frankly  with  the  alumnae 
some  of  our  financial  problems.  The  President  feels  that  the  alumnae  have  distinctly  earned 
the  right  to  know  how  the  College  stands  financially;  and,  while  appreciating  the  compliment 
he  pays  us,  we  fully^realize  that  in  claiming  the  right  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  responsibilities 
which  the  right  entails.  On  page  49  of  the  current  issue  will  be  found  the  letter  of  thanks  sent 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  every  alumna  and  non-graduate  contributor  to  the  Four  Million 
Dollar  Fund,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  made  with  the  cash  already 
in  hand  on  October  15. 

The  campaign  so  gloriously  concluded  at  last  Commencement  made  the 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Smith  College  familiar  with  certain  important  facts 
regarding  our  finances.  Like  almost  all  educational  institutions,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  close  of  the  war  facing  a  grave  situation  with  regard  to  the  faculty. 
For  years  teachers  had  served  the  American  colleges  for  salaries  which  were 
in  many,  probably  in  most,  cases  far  below  the  market  value  of  their  ability, 
but  which,  with  careful  management,  had  sufficed  to  sustain  them  and  their 
families  in  decency.  Suddenly  it  was  realized  that  these  salaries  would  no 
longer  do  this,  the  supply  of  young  teachers  fell  off  abruptly,  and  many  of  the 
most  energetic  older  professors  were  tempted  into  industry  and  commerce. 
Campaigns  to  save  the  situation  were  started  none  too  soon,  ours  in  the  nick 
of  time;  and  such  were  the  energy  and  loyalty  displayed  by  the  Smith  alumnae 
that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  they  fixed  their  goal  at 
$4,000,000  they  had  obtained  pledges  $44,000  beyond,  and  had  reported  actual 
collections  of  $1,363,559.79.  On  this  basis  the  Trustees  declared  the  following 
scale  of  salaries: 

Professors $3,000  to  4,500 

Associate  Professors 2,300  to  3,000 

Assi^ant  Professors 1,800  to  2,500 

Instiuctors 1,200  to  1,800 

This  gives  us  a  maximum  well  ahead  of  our  sister  colleges;  and  though  the 
rewards  of  teaching  at  Smith  are  hardly  princely  even  now,  it  is  again  possible 
for  our  teachers  to  go  on  with  their  work  without  excessive  anxiety  over  the 
family  budget.  When  the  balance  of  the  fund  is  collected  and  in  part  invested 
in  rent-paying  dormitories,  a  further  advance  may  be  expected,  and  a  larger 
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proportion  of  the  faculty  will  obtain  the  maximum  salary  of  their  grades.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  salary  budget  for  the  last  eight 
years : 

I9I3-I4-  • $203,025 

1914-15 241,300  (Million  Dollar  Fund  increase) 

1915-16 249,150 

1916-17 268,875 

1917-18 292,850 

1918-19 296,250 

1919-20 336,300 

1920-21 401,450  (Budget  estimate) 

Not  all  of  this  increase  has  gone  for  higher  salaries,,  for  in  these  years  the 
number  of  teachers  has  increased  as  follows: 

I9I3-I4 122 

1914-15 140 

1915-16 147 

1916-17 155 

1917-18 175 

1918-19 172  (War  Year) 

1919-20 184 

1920-21 192 

Since  the  campaign  was  first  planned  certain  things  have  occurred  which 
involve  a  modification  of  our  building  program.  The  division  of  the  $4,000,000 
originally  planned  was  as  follows: 

Salaries $1 ,500,000 

Dormitories 1 ,500,000 

Academic  Buildings,  Gymnasium,  and  Maintenance 1,000,000 


$4,000,000 


But  in  the  $4,000,000  as  pledged  was  included  $500,000  contributed  by  the 
General  Education  Board  to  be  added  to  $1,500,000  for  salaries.  This  trans- 
ferred half  a  million  from  the  building  side  to  the  salary  side.  More  fatal  to  our 
dreams  than  this  is  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  building.  Northrop  and 
Gillett  cost  about  $75,000  each,  and  we  calculated,  eighteen  months  ago,  that 
we  could  build  the  new  dormitories  at  $100,000  each.  To-day  they  would  cost 
nearer  $200,000  each.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that,  were  the  whole  fund  in  hand 
now  and  we  were  to  build  at  once,  we  could  build  only  about  eight  instead  of 
fifteen  dormitories,  and  less  than  half  the  academic  buildings  proposed.  It 
relieves  us  of  some  perplexity  that  the  fund  will  not  be  fully  paid  in  till  1924, 
so  that  we  have  time  to  see  what  the  trend  of  building  prices  is  to  be. 

Meantime  we  are  seizing  what  opportunities  offer  for  relieving  temporarily 
the  pressure  for  campus  rooms.  The  most  important  measure  so  far  taken  is 
the  purchasing  of  the  houses  owned  by  Miss  Maltby  and  Miss  Look  at  the 
corner  of  Elm  Street  and  College  Lane,  thus  adding  rooms  for  about  seventy 
students  and  adding  to  the  campus  a  piece  of  land  which  was  ours  by  manifest 
destiny. 
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The  financial  outlook  when  the  campaign  was  begun  was  worse  than  any  of 
us  realized.  Not  only  were  the  old  salaries  more  inadequate  than  formerly 
because  they  purchased  less,  but  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  was 
becoming  each  month  more  remote.  The  regular  income  of  the  College  had 
1  een  increased  by  a  small  addition  to  tuition  in  1918  and  to  board  in  1919,  but 
against  this  must  be  placed  a  great  increase  in  current  expenses.  Wages  paid 
to  maids  and  workmen  increased  from  $70,771.07  in  the  last  year  of  President 
Burton's  administration  to  $1 1 1 ,701 .91  in  1919-20.  Fuel  and  light  in  the  same 
period  increased  from  $40,799.71  to  $66,884.01;  and  other  expenses  were  in 
proportion.  Even  down  to  June,  1919,  the  laboratory  fees  gave  a  surplus  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  of  some  $10,000;  this  year  they  gave  instead  a 
deficit  of  $5000.  The  College  is  constantly  developing,  and  development  costs. 
Thus,  the  alumnae  and  Mr.  Mason  gave  us  a  much  needed  infirmary,  the  bene- 
fit of  which  can  hardly  be  overstated,  but  it  cost  the  College  $4,912.48  beyond 
the  sum  contributed,  and  its  operation  the  first  year  shows  a  loss  of  $10,000. 
The  Summer  School  for  training  social  workers  has  been  performing  an  impor- 
tant national  service  and  has  brought  us  recognition  in  new  fields,  but  in  spite 
of  some  generous  gifts  it  shows  for  last  year  a  deficit  of  over  $3000. 

A  very  little  arithmetic  will  show  what  has  become  of  the  surplus  out  of 
which  President  Seelye  used  to  build  new  dormitories,  and  also  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  to  sustain  even  the  old  salaries  indefinitely  without  the 
Fund.  But  apart  from  salaries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Fund  cannot 
be  used  for  current  expenses,  yet  current  expenses,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of 
economies,  continue  to  rise. 

How  are  they  to  be  met?  The  business  man's  answer  is,  by  increased  tui- 
tion, and  this  method  has  been  resorted  to  by  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Vassar,  not  to  go  beyond  the  women's  colleges,  though  it  has  not  saved  them 
the  necessity  of  seeking  more  endowment.  Again  and  again  during  the  cam- 
paign I  argued  against  doing  this  at  Smith,  on  the  ground  that,  in  spite  of 
scholarships,  it  would  in  the  long  run  justify  the  charge  now  so  unjustly  made 
that  the  eastern  colleges  are  only  for  the  rich.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Trustees  do  not  at  present  contemplate  this  last 
resort. 

The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  charge  for  room  and  board.  We  have 
never  undertaken  to  supply  these  below  cost,  nor  should  we,  since  the  students 
who  come  to  us  must  pay  current  prices  for  their  maintenance  whether  they  go 
to  college  or  not.  So  we  have  decided  to  raise  the  price  of  room  and  board 
from  $400  to  $450  from  September,  1921.  This  is  still  well  below  the  average 
off  the  campus,  and  is  about  as  low  a  rate  as  one  can  live  at  anywhere. 

Further  additions  to  income  must  be  found  by  minor  increases.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  do  laundry  gratis,  or  keep  our  laboratory  fees  below  that  usu- 
ally charged  in  similar  institutions.  We  no  longer  return  registration  fees, 
since  these  are  really  spent  in  keeping  up  the  clerical  staff  which  has  charge  of 
the  correspondence  of  applicants. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  practicing  all  conceivable  economies,  but  so  far,  I 
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believe,  have  not  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  college.  But  it  is  clear  that 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  administration  must  go  into  the  devising  of  ways  of 
making  ends  meet,  and  we  have  often  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  as  treasurer 
an  alert  and  ingenious  business  man. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  honorable  tradition  of  no  deficit 
depends  on  two  things:  the  course  of  prices  and  wages,  and  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional resources.  If  prices  have  indeed  passed  their  highest  point,  we  should 
by  next  June  have  weathered  the  worst  of  the  storm.  If  they  do  not  come  down 
substantially,  there  is  still  hope  for  increased  endowment  for  current  expenses. 
The  campaign  has  done  much  besides  assure  us  of  $4,000,000.  It  has  quick- 
ened the  loyalty  of  the  alumnae,  and  among  them  as  well  as  among  a  wider 
public  has  made  more  familiar  the  achievements  and  needs  of  the  College. 
We  are  now,  as  an  institution,  of  an  age  when  we  begin  to  benefit  from  bequests 
as  well  as  from  gifts.  But  if  we  are  to  continue  to  grow,  not  in  numbers,  but 
in  the  quality  of  our  service,  our  friends  must  remember  our  necessities  when 
disposition  is  being  made  of  the  goods  of  this  world. 

This  is  an  ungracious  note  on  which  to  close  even  a  dry  discussion  of  finances, 
especially  after  so  splendid  a  display  of  devotion  as  has  just  been  given,  and 
while  pledges  have  still  to  be  paid.  But  now  more  than  ever  the  alumnae  have 
earned  the  right  to  know  the  facts  as  to  the  estate  of  the  College,  and  I  am 
paying  them  the  compliment  of  believing  that  they  want  the  truth.  And 
though  I  have  been  here  concerned  with  some  of  the  less  cheerful  aspects  of 
our  future,  despondency  is  impossible  in  connection  with  an  institution  whose 
alumnae  can  do  what  the  alumnae  of  Smith  have  done. 

CHERRY  MOUNTAIN 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

I  like  you  in  your  frame  of  appletrees, 

Tall  Cherry  Mountain,  drowsy  with  much  sun: 

From  my  low  doorstep  spangled  branches  lean 

Against  your  sea-blue  cloak.     Gem-like  on  these 

The  scarlet  apples  poise  and  glitter  and  run 

Down  the  steep  velvet  of  your  dark  ravine, 

Though  you  are  full  a  dozen  miles  away. 

There  are  no  trees  of  cherries  for  your  name 

Unless  in  valley  gardens:  only  a  stray 

Black  ox-heart  grows  beside  a  cottage-door. 

But  chance  has  lent  you  fruit  the  color  of  flame. 

Apples  of  coral  gleam  about  your  brow, 

And  shining  where  no  jewel  shone  before 

Unless  some  flake  of  cloud  from  the  late  west, 

A  globe  of  ruby  warms  your  weathered  breast. 

How  strange  you  are  with  gilded  fringes  now! 

And  like  a  giant's  staff  one  sturdy  bough 

Rough-knobbed  and  gnarled  with  emerald,  stands  high 

To  prop  the  languor  of  your  granite  thigh.     .     .     . 

I  fear  to  go.     It  will  not  be  the  same 

Tomorrow:  you  will  have  forgotten  how 

September  found  you  in  your  windy  sky! 


DO  COLLEGE  WOMEN  BELIEVE  IN  EDUCATION? 

Frank  E.  Spaulding 

Last  spring  Miss  Helen  Greene,  one  of  our  trustees,  asked  the  Quarterly  a  question.  It  was: 
"Could  not  the  alumnae  publications  be  syndicated  for  perhaps  two  leading  articles  during  the 
>  car;  would  the  editors  not  feel  justified  in  asking  for  contributions  that  were  to  reach  perhaps 
10,000  college  women  when  they  might  hesitate  to  ask  for  the  smaller  audience  of  a  single 
college?"  Miss  Dunton,  acting  editor  in  chief,  at  once  saw  the  many  doors  which  such  a  plan 
would  open;  communicated  with  the  other  colleges;  found  them  enthusiastic,  and  to  Miss 
Wellington,  editor  of  the  Vassar  Quarterly,  is  due  the  honor  of  securing  this  significant  article 
which  will  appear  in  the  fall  or  winter  issues  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  and  Yassar  Quarterlies. 
We  acknowledge  our  debt  to  all  these  persons  but  most  of  all  to  Dr.  Spaulding  himself.  We 
hope  that  the  response  of  at  least  a  majority  of  his  audience  of  10,000  will  repay  him  for  his 
time  and  labor;  and  we  also  make  bold  to  hope  that  other  distinguished  men  and  women  will 
as  graciously  allow  us  to  syndicate  them  in  later  issues. 

Dr.  Spaulding  has  for  twenty-five  years  been  a  superintendent  of  schools — first  in  Ware,  then 
Passaic,  Newton,  Minneapolis,  and  Cleveland.  This  year  Yale  University  added  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  its  Graduate  School  and  Dr.  Spaulding  has  left  Cleveland  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  contributed  an  article  to  the 
April  Atlantic  entitled,  "Educating  a  Nation,"  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  now  chosen  to  dis- 
cuss the  relation  of  college  women  to  this  immense  subject  of  universal  education.  He  has 
issued  a  direct  challenge.     What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Purely  as  a  matter  of  local  interest,  we  append  the  fact  that  Dr.  Spaulding's  wife  is  Mary  E. 
Trow,  Smith  1889. 

This  is  not  an  impertinent  question;  nor  is  it  merely  rhetorical,  for  the 
affirmative  answer  that  most  readily  suggests  itself  is  open  to  serious  challenge. 
When  subjected  to  analysis  the  typical  college  woman's  belief  in  education,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  real  and  influential  belief,  is  quite  restricted,  is  positive  only  under 
very  special  conditions. 

To  forestall  any  diversion  of  attention  from  the  question  raised,  let  us  admit 
at  once  that  the  typical  college  man's  belief  in  education  is  probably  quite  as 
restricted  and  special  as  is  that  of  the  typical  college  woman. 

The  Nature  and  Extent  of  The  College  Woman's  Belief  in  Education 

College  women  believe  profoundly  and  practically  in  education  for  themselves; 
with  rare  exceptions  it  was  that  belief  that  inspired  their  college  course.  Col- 
lege women  generally  are  glad  that  they  went  to  college,  that  they  are  educated. 

College  women  believe  that  education  "pays"  the  individual  educated; 
pays  in  more  durable  satisfactions,  in  more  refined  appreciations  and  higher 
enjoyments,  and  often  also  in  material  advantages.  Because  of  this  belief  in 
the  various  advantages  that  education  gives  to  the  individual,  college  women 
inevitably  desire  and  advocate  education  for  those  individuals  in  whose  welfare 
they  are  especially  interested,  their  friends,  their  children,  their  friends'  chil- 
dren. The  depth  and  sincerity  of  this  belief  has  been  abundantly  attested  by 
countless  sacrifices;  it  cannot  be  questioned. 

Indeed  the  college  woman's  belief  in  the  desirability  of  education  is  not 
limited  to  those  individuals  in  whom  she  is  personally  interested ;  it  extends  to 
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individuals  generally  who  have  the  capacity,  the  inclination,  and  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  secure  it. 

From  one  point  of  view,  this  is,  in  truth,  an  extended  belief;  it  embraces  an 
indefinite,  perhaps  an  unlimited  number  of  individuals.  From  another  point 
of  view,  however,  this  belief  is  sharply  restricted.  It  confines  itself  to  individ- 
uals— individuals  rigidly  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  type  of  mental  capac- 
ity and  interest,  somewhat  less  rigidly  on  the  basis  of  economic  ability. 

Moreover,  this  belief  is  subject  to  another  extremely  narrow  limitation.  It 
concentrates  itself  on  a  certain  type  and  range  of  instruction  and  of  educational 
instrumentalities  and  influences,  such  instruction  and  influences  as  characterize 
the  typical  college  and  the  lower  schools  through  which  immediate  entrance  to 
the  college  is  secured. 

Briefly  summed  up  and  characterized,  the  educational  belief  of  college  women, 
so  far  as  it  is  practically  sincere  and  widely  effective,  is  a  belief  in  the  aristocracy 
of  education.  Their  working  educational  creed  is  aristocratic  both  in  its 
processes  and  in  its  results. 

Granted  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  this  definition  and  characterization  of 
the  college  woman's  educational  belief,  what  of  it?  Have  not  the  aims,  the 
processes,  and  the  institutions  of  aristocratic  education  justified  themselves  by 
their  results?  And,  consequently,  do  they  not  merit  the  whole-hearted  con- 
fidence and  undivided  allegiance,  of  college  women  and  college  men  alike? 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  overwhelming  and  increasing  proportion,  both  the  men 
and  women  of  the  country,  who  are  recognized  as  educated,  are  products  of  our 
aristocratic  educational  institutions. 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  these  institutions  are  justifying  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  the  extent  to  which  the  college  woman's  undivided  faith  in  the 
type  of  education  to  which  these  institutions  are  devoted,  is  also  justified. 
Let  us  fully  grant  the  effectiveness  of  the  college  woman's  educational  faith 
within  the  circumscribed  range  to  which  it  confines  itself. 

It  is  the  comparatively  restricted  range  of  the  college  woman's  belief  in 
education  that  we  want  to  make  stand  out  in  clear-cut  relief.  This  not  for  the 
purpose  of  censure,  which  would  be  quite  unmerited,  for  the  character  and 
limitations  of  her  belief  represent  the  natural,  the  almost  inevitable  results  of 
the  influences  of  those  aristocratic  institutions  to  which  the  college  woman  owes 
her  education  and  on  which  she  naturally  concentrates  her  educational  faith. 

We  need  to  see  clearly  the  limitations  of  the  college  woman's  educational 
belief,  that  we  may  realize  the  far-reaching  practical  significance  of  these 
limitations,  and,  more  important  still,  that  college  women  may  possibly  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity,  the  compelling  obligation,  to  extend,  or  better  to  remove 
altogether,  the  limits  of  their  educational  faith. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  College  Woman's  Educational  Faith 

The  inadequacy,  dare  we  say  the  aristocratic  educational  selfishness  of  the 
college  woman's  faith  in  education,  is  most  startlingly  revealed  when  its  narrow 
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range  is  placed  unsparingly  alongside  the  vast  educational  opportunities,  needs, 
and  necessities  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  which  are  rapidly  expanding 
beyond  even  the  conception  of  practical  plans  to  meet  them;  indeed  beyond  any 
widespread  appreciation  of  their  significance  to  our  security  and  prosperity  as 
a  nation. 

1  laving  defined  the  bounds  of  the  college  woman's  educational  faith  in  posi- 
tive terms,  let  us  see  what  lies  outside.  What  are  the  educational  fields  that 
stretch  beyond  her  effective  educational  belief?  What  are  the  extent  and 
importance  of  these  fields? 

These  fields  embrace  the  limitless  ranges  of  democratic  education — the 
education  of  all  as  distinguished  from  the  education  of  a  selected  few.  As 
yet,  these  fields  are  cultivated  only  in  spots,  and  for  the  most  part,  very  in- 
adequately even  in  the  spots. 

The  most  extensive  field  of  all  is  that  of  elementary  education.  We  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  assume  both  the  universality  of  this  field  and  of  its 
thorough  cultivation,  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  marvelous  system  of  universal 
education  that  provides  at  least  the  foundations  and  elements  of  knowledge  for 
every  child  in  the  land. 

Two  years  ago,  the  revelations  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  among  the 
first  draft  of  two  millions  of  our  young  men — recent  products  of  our  assumed 
universal  education — brought  home  suddenly  and  rudely  to  our  people  gen- 
erally, facts  that  have  long  been  known  to  those  who  took  a  positive  and  active 
interest  in  the  matter.  Intelligent  people  wrere  forced  to  realize  that  our  time- 
honored  and  proud  boast  of  universal  education  is  based  largely  on  a  fiction. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  alleged 
universal  system  of  elementary  education,  considered  on  a  nation-wdde  scale. 
In  comparatively  small  spots,  this  field  is  admirably  cultivated;  but  there  are 
vast  wastes  under  no  cultivation,  and  still  more  vast  wrastes  under  cultivation 
of  all  degrees  of  ineffectiveness. 

Do  college  women  as  a  class  manifest  any  profound  and  effective  belief  in 
really  universal,  efficient  elementary  education?  Alas,  no;  indeed  they  give 
much  evidence  that  indicates  a  rather  distinctive  lack  of  such  belief. 

In  the  role  of  citizens,  college  w^omen  as  such  have  nowhere  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  practical  zeal  for  the  highest  type  of  elementary  schools 
accessible  to  every  child  in  the  community. 

As  parents,  in  harmony  with  their  faith  in  the  aristocracy  of  education,  they 
are  rather  more  prone  than  the  non-college  woman  of  intelligence  to  seek 
advantages  for  their  own  children  that  are  not  accessible  to  all  children ;  failing 
to  secure  these  advantages  in  the  public  school  in  which  their  children  belong, 
they  are  very  likely,  if  they  feel  financially  able,  to  provide  private  instruction 
for  their  own  children.  Thereafter,  their  belief  in  the  public  schools  is  almost 
sure  to  lapse  to  an  academic  state. 

And,  finally,  as  for  direct  service  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  college 
women  are  distinctly  marked  for  their  avoidance  of  it.  Those  who  are  still 
willing  to  teach  at  all — in  many  colleges  that  used  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
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teachers,  there  has  recently  arisen  strong  and  widespread  disinclination  toward 
that  service — must  have  positions  in  high  schools,  private  secondary  schools, 
or  possibly  very  select  private  elementary  schools. 

With  rarest  exceptions,  the  college  woman  accepts  service  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  only  as  a  last  resort,  resolved  to  make  the  term  of  that  serv- 
ice as  brief  as  possible.  In  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a  school  superin- 
tendent, appointing  or  recommending  the  appointment  of  many  thousands  of 
teachers,  and  receiving  the  applications  for  appointment  of  many  thousands 
more,  I  can  scarcely  recall  one  college  graduate  who  originally  and  of  choice 
sought  service  in  the  elementary  schools;  I  can  recall  very  few  who  of  choice 
continued  long  in  that  service. 

But  does  the  college  woman  object  that  she  has  not  been  fitted  for  elementary 
school  service,  and  hence  of  course  does  not  seek  that  service?  The  objection 
is  pertinent, — and  demonstration  of  its  validity  is  usually  given  whenever 
the  college  woman  reluctantly  enters  the  elementary  school  as  a  teacher, — but 
the  pertinency  and  truth  of  the  objection  only  serve  to  confirm  and  to  reenforce 
the  contention  that  college  women  entertain  no  vital  belief  in  universal  elemen- 
tary education,  recognize  no  active  responsibility  for  its  maintenance  and 
improvement. 

This  assertion  is  as  true  of  the  woman's  college  as  of  the  product  of  the  col- 
lege. The  "best"  women's  colleges  offer,  and  their  students  demand,  no 
instruction  that  will  especially  fit  for  public  elementary  school  service;  the 
instruction,  the  influences,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  college,  all  conspire  to 
discourage  every  inclination  toward  that  service,  and  all  desire  for  adequate 
collegiate  preparation  for  it. 

To  the  Normal  School — an  institution  universally  regarded  in  collegiate 
circles  as  of  quite  inferior  grade — and  to  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School, 
belongs  almost  all,  to  the  college  and  its  graduates  belongs  almost  none,  of  the 
credit  for  the  best  professional  service  that  is  being  devoted  to  our  almost 
limitless  need  of  elementary  education. 

We  can  hardly  be  accused  of  exaggerating  the  facts,  if  we  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  with  the  statement  that  college  women  and  women's  colleges  manifest 
at  most  only  an  academic,  quite  innocuous,  belief  in  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  universally  adequate  elementary  education  for  every  one  of  the  fifteen 
millions  of  children  of  the  land.  Certain  it  is  that  college  women  and  the  col- 
leges that  educate  them  are  contributing  little  to  the  realization  of  this  belief 
and  that  little  not  distinctive. 

After  the  field  of  elementary  education,  the  next  largest  and  most  important 
field  is  that  of  secondary  education,  chiefly  and  increasingly  carried  on  in  the 
public  high  schools.  While  these  schools  have  been  multiplied  and  developed 
in  a  marvelous  way  during  the  last  thirty  years,  they  still  fall  woefully  short  of 
providing  the  education  needed  by  all  our  five  or  six  millions  of  youth  from 
about  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  our  youth  within  the  above  ages  are  receiving  any 
form  of  systematic  and  competent  education  in  any  type  of  school.     Yet  it  is 
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becoming  daily  more  evident  that  education,  adequate  and  adapted  to  widely 
varying  needs  of  pupils,  must  be  made  universal  throughout  these  four  or  five 
years  of  youth. 

Much  more  of  the  secondary  field  of  education  can  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion through  the  mere  multiplication  of  the  present  type  of  secondary  schools 
and  the  expansion  of  courses  offered  therein.  But  this  development  will  fall 
far  short  of  making  universal  the  adequate  education  of  all  youth.  For  our 
present  secondary  schools  do  not  embody  at  any  point — in  their  foundation, 
operation,  or  aims — the  idea  of  universality;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  essen- 
tially selective  institutions,  determining  rigidly  what  individual  youth  they 
will  serve. 

When  the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  education  were  laid,  genera- 
tions ago,  the  complex  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems  of  the  present 
day  were  non-existent.  They  imposed  no  responsibility  on  the  schools.  To- 
day they  do;  they  impose  on  the  schools  a  task  almost  immeasurable  in  magni- 
tude and  difficulty. 

And  the  schools  are  quite  unprepared.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  new 
burden  can  be  thrown  on  the  elementary  schools,  perhaps  because  their  organi- 
zation approximates  universality  in  extent.  The  problems  of  instruction 
involved  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made,  problems  of  childhood ;  they  are  problems 
of  youth. 

There  must  be  provided  a  system  of  universal,  democratic  education  for 
every  youth — either  full  or  part  time — extending  over  four  or  five  years.  The 
spirit  even  of  such  a  system  scarcely  exists.  Suggestions  of  it  are  found  here 
and  there  in  recent  legislation  and  the  beginnings  of  plans  for  extensive — 
though  nowhere  universal — systems  of  continuation  schools,  such  as  are  now 
being  established  in  New  York  State. 

But  in  the  main,  the  necessity  even  of  making  universal  the  education  of  our 
youth  has  to  be  grasped  by  the  popular  intelligence;  then  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction,  all  the  necessary  organization  and  machinery,  have  to  be  worked 
out  and  provided  and,  most  important  of  all,  there  must  be  recruited  and  pre- 
pared for  this  new  work,  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  teachers,  organizers,  and 
directors. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  evidence  that  college  women  as  such,  or 
women's  colleges,  have  even  accepted,  much  less  are  actively  and  practically 
promoting  the  idea  and  the  plans  for  making  universal  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Just  one  more  field  demanding  democratic  education,  along  side  of  which  to 
measure  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  college  woman's  educational  belief. 
This  field  embraces  the  uneducated  in  the  latter  years  of  youth,  and  unedu- 
cated, but  still  educable  adults.  How  many  there  are  in  this  field,  no  one 
knows;  the  numbers  certainly  run  into  many  millions.  They  are  the  illiterates 
and  near-illiterates;  the  untaught  and  the  mistaught  in  the  elementary  facts, 
principles,  and  ideals  on  which  our  government,  social  order,  and  prosperity 
rest. 
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It  is  from  this  field  of  active,  vigorous,  and  mature  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
easily  susceptible  to  ignorant,  aggressive,  corrupt,  and  unscrupulous  leadership, 
that  our  dearest  institutions  are  constantly  menaced.  The  field  itself  might 
well  be  called,  The  Field  of  Menacing  Ignorance  and  Prejudice;  for  such  it  will 
be  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  exist. 

In  its  present  state,  this  field  may  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance — a  dread 
legacy  and  perpetual  reminder  of  the  gross  inadequacy  of  our  plans  for  univer- 
sal education — of  the  wavering  weakness  of  our  faith  in  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  sound  education  for  all  our  citizens. 

And  pitifully  little  is  being  accomplished  in  the  cultivation  of  this  field! 
Here  and  there,  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities,  evening  schools  and  "Americaniza- 
tion work"  are  reaching  more  or  less  effectively  a  few  thousands  of  the  many 
millions.  Our  present  comparatively  feeble  efforts  give  no  promise  even  of 
holding  this  field  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  within  its  present  bounds,  much 
less  of  reducing  it.  The  flood  of  immigration — checked  and  almost  ceasing  for  a 
time  during  the  war — is  rapidly  rising  toward  new  high  records.  Just  as  it  was 
doing  in  pre-war  days,  this  flood  of  immigration  will  bring  in  ignorance,  mis- 
understanding, and  prejudice  much  more  rapidly  than  our  present  educational 
efforts  can  dispel  them. 

Where  are  college  women,  as  such,  distinguishing  themselves  by  any  evidence 
of  profound,  practical  belief  in  the  necessity  of  substituting  universal  education 
for  general  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  this  vast  and  growing  field  of  educational 
neglect? 

Almost  overwhelming  in  extent  and  variety  are  the  demands  for  democratic, 
universal  education,  very  largely  but  not  wholly  included  within  the  three 
fields — the  elementary,  the  secondary,  and  the  neglected  adult — by  which 
successively  we  have  now  tested  the  college  woman's  aristocratic,  highly  individ- 
ualistic, educational  belief.  And  in  each  instance,  we  have  found  that  belief 
lacking.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  can  never  be  otherwise,  so  long  as 
the  college  woman's  educational  faith  is  limited  to  the  spirit,  the  processes,  and 
the  instrumentalities  of  aristocracy  in  education. 

Faith  in  College  Women 

The  purpose  of  this  unsparing  exposition  of  the  narrowness  of  the  college 
woman's  faith  in  education  implies  a  compliment  and  not  a  criticism  of  the 
college  woman.  It  grows  out  of  deep  confidence  in  the  college  woman's  capac- 
ity to  enlarge,  indeed  to  transform  her  educational  faith,  even  though  this  proc- 
ess run  counter  to  most  of  the  instruction  and  the  unconscious  influences  to 
which  she  has  been  subject  throughout  her  own  education. 

When  they  realize  the  facts  and  their  significance,  college  women  will  be  the 
last  group  in  our  citizenry  to  deny  or  to  ignore  the  necessity  of  developing  as 
rapidly  as  possible  an  adequate  system  of  universal  education.  Indeed,  college 
women  will  fittingly  take  the  leading  and  most  influential  parts  in  bringing  into 
being  and  sustaining  such  a  system  of  universal  education. 

Woman  rather  than  man  has  always  been  the  teacher,  especially  the  universal 
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teacher.  For  her,  teaching  is  instinctive.  It  is  impossible  that  a  few  years  of 
Mil  met  ion  to  aristocratic  educational  influences  should  have  overcome,  or 
even  appreciably  weakened  this  age-old  instinct. 

Coupled  with  her  teaching  instinct,  the  enlarged  mental  horizon,  disciplined 
{acuities,  and  the  trained  judgment  resultant  from  the  college  woman's  educa- 
tion, give  assurance  of  a  sympathetic  and  practical  comprehension  of  the  vast 
issues  involved  in  an  adequate  system  of  universal  education. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  The  college  woman  is 
now  and  henceforth  a  fully  responsible  citizen  of  this  Republic.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  practical  significance;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  system  of  universal  education  will  require  the  discriminating  and 
determined  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  voting  citizen. 

What  cause  is  more  appropriate,  more  worthy,  the  first  attention  of  enfran- 
chised women  than  is  that  of  efficient,  adequate,  nation-wide,  universal  educa- 
tion? Where  shall  enfranchised  women  look  for  guidance  and  leadership  in 
the  promotion  of  this  cause  if  not  to  the  best  educated  of  their  own  sex,  to 
college  women? 

Unless  the  college  woman  denies  or  ignores  the  fundamental  importance 
of  universal,  democratic  education — and  that  is  unthinkable — she  cannot  es- 
cape the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  her, — a  responsibility  greatly  magnified 
by  her  enfranchisement.  But  the  college  woman  will  not  try  to  escape  this 
responsibility. 

The  whole  splendid  history  of  the  distinctive  achievements  of  college  women, 
their  wise  and  whole-hearted  devotion  and  their  measureless  sacrifices  to 
humanitarian  causes  of  all  kinds,  give  overwhelming  assurance  that  they  will 
seize  upon,  as  a  surpassing  opportunity  for  service,  this  most  extensive  and 
important  of  all  humanitarian  causes,  just  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  they  come 
to  appreciate  its  significance. 

What  Can  College  Women  Do  to  Show  Their  Faith  ix 
Democratic  Education? 

Work!  Faith  is  always  shown  by  works.  There  is  obviously  no  limit  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  services  required  to  establish  and  sustain  a  nation- 
wide system  of  democratic  education,  services  that  college  women  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  render.  Some  of  these  services  have  already  been  noted  by  implica- 
tion in  the  preceding  discussion. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  details.  A  brief 
outline  of  two  fundamentally  important  types  of  activity  and  influence  will 
suffice. 

First  of  all,  college  women  as  full,  independent  citizens,  can  use  their  own 
power  of  franchise  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  truly  universal 
education  within  their  own  communities  and  states.  They  can  multiply  their 
own  power  many  fold  through  the  influence  of  their  leadership,  their  vision, 
their  enthusiastic,  tactful  instruction,  not  only  of  other  women,  but  of  all 
citizens,  concerning  the  necessity  of  universal,  democratic  education. 
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Think  of  the  practical,  far-reaching  results  that  would  promptly  follow,  if 
every  college  woman's  club  in  the  land  should  concentrate  its  energies  on  the 
upbuilding  of  the  local  public  schools — determined  that  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  town  or  city  there  should  be  maintained  an  adequate  system  of  truly 
universal  education.  No  town  or  city  in  the  United  States — not  even  the 
most  educationally  progressive — can  boast  such  a  system  to-day. 

Whether  or  not  the  college  woman's  efforts  in  behalf  of  high  grade,  universal, 
democratic  education,  must  always  involve  the  entrusting  of  her  own  children 
to  the  public  schools,  as  a  duty  and  as  an  evidence  of  her  whole-hearted  sincerity,, 
the  position  that  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe  takes  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  this  subject, 
is  worthy  of  one's  most  serious  attention.* 

At  least  we  must  insist  that  no  college  woman  who  thoroughly  believes  in 
universal  democratic  education  can  consider  the  provisions  for  such  education 
satisfactory  so  long  as  there  exists  a  school  of  any  type  that  is  not  good  enough 
for  her  own  child  to  attend. 

But  the  policy  of  local  control  and  local  financial  support  of  education,  to 
which  is  due  almost  wholly  both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  our  present  educa- 
tional achievements,  holds  little  promise  of  soon  bringing  into  existence  and 
maintaining  throughout  the  country  such  an  efficient  system  of  universal  edu- 
cation as  the  times  demand.  Education,  as  one  of  the  great  fundamental, 
national  interests  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the  serious  attention  that  it 
deserves. 

Not  at  all  as  a  party  political  matter,  but  altogether  as  a  subject  of  the  most 
far-reaching  national  importance,  enfranchised  college  women  believing  in 
universal  education,  should  actively  interest  themselves  in  national  legislation 
affecting  this  subject. t 

The  second,  the  greatest,  the  really  indispensable  contribution  that  college 
women  can  make  to  universal  education,  is  their  own  direct  service  in  all  types 
and  grades  of  schools  now  existent  and  to  be  established.  College  women, 
properly  prepared  for  the  work,  are  desperately  needed  now  to  carry  on  and  to 
improve  the  instruction  within  our  present  incomplete  framework  of  a  system 
of  universal  education;  how  much  more  will  they  be  needed  to  expand  that 
framework  and  to  organize  and  carry  on  suitable  education  throughout  its 
whole  range. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  splendid  service  that  is  now  being  devoted  to  our 
present  faulty  system  of  public  education,  to  declare  that  the  problem  of  public 
education  is  in  the  most  desperate  need  of  more  highly  educated  and  better 
technically  trained  intelligence.  More  teachers,  many  more,  are  needed; 
better  teachers  are  still  more  needed. 

*  Patrons  of  Democracy,  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  Also  first  published  in  substance 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  ioio. 

t  The  so-called  Smith-Towner  Bill,  that  has  been  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  over  a  year,  provides  for  the 
suitable  recognition  and  the  beginnings  of  national  financial  support  of  public  education  throughout  the  country. 
Copies  of  this  Bill  can  be  secured  on  request  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C 
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College  women,  and  only  college  women,  can  fully  supply  this  need.  Of 
course,  college  instruction  must  be  made  to  fit  college  graduates  for  the  type 
of  service  that  they  would  enter.  Such  adjustment  of  college  instruction  will 
give  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  women's  colleges  in  universal,  democratic 
education.  And  thus  the  vicious  circle  of  a  limited,  aristocratic  education 
would  be  broken. 

Does  the  college  woman  object  that  service  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the 
schools  that  must  still  be  established  to  make  secondary  education  universal, 
and  in  the  schools  for  the  education  of  neglected  adults,  is  hardly  worthy  of 
one  possessed  of  a  college  education;  that  some  lesser  degree  of  education  is 
quite  sufficient  for  these  schools?  My  reply  is  that  college  women,  in  limiting 
their  services  to  our  present  system  of  secondary  schools,  have  chosen  the  field 
in  which  the  least  education  is  really  required,  if  we  understand  education  in  a 
sense  broader  than  the  mere  mastery  of  certain  subjects  of  instruction. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  vast  field  of  public  education,  whether  the  pupils  be 
young  children  or  ignorant  adults,  in  which  the  need  of  highly  but  suitably 
educated  women  is  not  practically  unlimited.  Such  women  are  needed  not 
only  as  teachers,  but  as  originators,  organizers,  directors,  and  supervisors  of 
work. 

Is  there  one  further  objection,  that  outside  the  high  schools,  the  compensation 
and  conditions  of  service  do  not  attract,  are  unworthy  of  attracting  college 
women?  Well,  enfranchised  college  women,  probably  more  than  any  other 
group  of  either  sex,  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  these  respects. 

We  began  with  the  question,  Do  college  women  believe  in  education?  We 
close  with  the  question,  Will  college  women  believe  in  education,  democratic 
and  universal? 

REGISTRATION  AT  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Bryn  Mawr  College. — There  are  enrolled  at  Bryn  Mawr  379  undergrad- 
uates and  76  graduate  students.    Total,  455.    Total  for  last  year,  443. 

Connecticut  College  for  Women. — Seniors,  46;  juniors,  44;  sophomores, 
114;  freshmen,  138;  special  students,  10.  Total,  352.  The  registrar  reports 
that  the  college  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Seniors,  205;  juniors,  216;  sophomores,  151; 
freshmen,  205;  special  student,  1.    Total,  778.    Total  for  last  year,  802. 

Vassar  College. — Seniors,  252;  juniors,  242;  sophomores,  249;  freshmen, 
327.    Total,  1070.    Total  for  last  year,  1104. 

Wellesley  College. — Seniors,  308;  juniors,  426;  sophomores,  323;  fresh- 
men, 425;  non-candidates  for  degrees,  26;  unclassified,  5;  graduate  students,  37. 
Total,  1550.     Total  for  last  year,  1526. 

The  figures  for  Smith  College  are  given  in  detail  on  page  62.  The  total 
for  this  year  is  1939.    Last  year's  total  was  1993. 

The  total  registration  of  the  six  colleges  is  6143. 


TWO   WEEKS   AT   GINLING 

Harris  H.  and  Inez  W.  Wilder 

During  the  summer  the  bonds  between  Smith  and  Ginling  have  been  drawn  still  closer  by 
reason  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder.  They  were,  indeed,  visiting  professors  to  Ginling, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  publish  the  delightful  account  of  their  sojourn  which  they  have 
written  expressly  for  the  Quarterly.  Ginling  opened  in  the  fall  of  1915;  just  a  year  later  our 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  pledged  it  its  support  and  since  that  time  has  contributed  no  less  than  $1000 
annually  to  the  English  Department.  Last  year  almost  $2500  was  given  and  $2500  is  the  goal 
set  for  the  canvass  this  fall.  Ginling  is  a  real  "Smith  in  China";  and  we  suspect  that  if  the 
alumnae  care  to  share  with  the  undergraduates  in  the  giving  both  they  and  Ginling  will  be  the 
richer  thereby. 

We  visited  Ginling  College  for  two  weeks  during  our  stay  in  China  last 
spring,  giving  courses  in  comparative  anatomy,  hygiene,  and  three  evening 
lectures  on  ethnology.  We  were  especially  impressed  by  the  homelike  atmos- 
phere, and  look  upon  Ginling  as  a  place  to  which  we  want  some  time  to  return. 

The  college  occupies  a  large  mansion  in  Nanking  belonging  to  the  Li  family, 
of  which  the  famous  Li  Hung  Chang  was  a  member.  With  a  beautiful  garden 
and  tennis  courts  the  campus  occupies  approximately  four  acres,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  The  plan  of  the  mansion,  which  is  a  typical  Chinese  residence, 
is  very  much  like  that  of  a  series  of  Pompeian  houses,  having  within  it  sixteen 
courts  open  to  the  sun.  Of  the  two  stories,  the  first  contains  the  recitation 
rooms,  assembly  hall,  library,  faculty  dining  and  living  rooms  and  students' 
dining  and  living  rooms,  and  a  few  dormitories.  The  second  story  contains  the 
faculty  and  students'  sleeping  rooms.  Our  room  was  in  the  second  story,  and 
by  opening  the  wall  on  the  side  toward  a  court  could  be  converted  into  a  sleep- 
ing porch.  The  house  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  being  of  brick  exterior  and  stucco 
and  wood  interior.  The  series  of  moon-shaped  openings  from  court  to  court 
are  especially  unique. 

Although  Ginling  offers  fewer  subjects,  the  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that 
of  Smith.  All  instruction  is  given  in  English,  and  of  course  English  is  required 
for  entrance.  The  students  are  also  required  to  study  the  ancient  Chinese 
classics,  as  American  students  study  the  Latin  or  Greek  classics.  Thorough 
instruction  is  given  in  ancient  Chinese  and  modern  music,  in  which  the  students 
display  much  talent.  During  the  warm  weather  the  girls  are  coached  in 
tennis  and  other  sports  on  an  athletic  field  on  the  campus,  and  in  winter  physi- 
cal training  and  folk  dancing  are  taught  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Like  her 
sister  college,  Ginling  requires  that  the  students  take  four  hours'  exercise  a 
week. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  predicted  to  the  contrary,  the  college  is  able  to 
retain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  Last  fall  70  students  enrolled,  but 
after  midyears  only  46  remained.  The  other  24  were  sent  home  because  they 
did  not  pass  the  examinations.  This  was  really  a  serious  measure,  as  it  takes  a 
girl  as  many  as  thirty  days  to  travel  from  the  farthest  province  in  China  to 
Nanking  by  sedan  chair  or  boat,  as  there  are  no  roads  through  China.     Because 
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much  money  and  probably  their  family  traditions  had  been  sacrificed  in  many 
cases  when  the  girls  left  home  to  go  to  college,  and  because  Chinese  girls  are 
very  sensitive,  friends  of  the  college  prophesied  that  some  of  the  girls  might 
commit  suicide  it"  they  were  sent  home.  Nevertheless,  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship at  Ginting  must  be  upheld,  so  24  girls  returned  home,  but  nothing  in  the 
least  disastrous  happened. 

(  me  might  think  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  send  away  girls  who  showed 
their  desire  to  learn  by  going  such  a  great  distance  and  sacrificing  so  much,  but 
as  in  American  colleges,  there  are  all  kinds  of  girls  at  Ginling — brilliant  and 
dull,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  older.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  very 
serious  in  their  purpose  and  extremely  loyal  to  their  college.  In  China  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  are  bound  together  by  a  Students'  Union, 
which  stands  for  bringing  new  ideas  to  China  and  for  improving  the  condi- 
tions there.  In  1919  the  students  in  this  Union  went  on  a  strike,  and  among 
them  were  the  young  .women  of  Ginling,  striking  in  an  anti-Japanese  move- 
ment. Last  winter  the  Union  again  struck,  but  this  time  Ginling  refused  to 
join  the  strikers,  which  proves  not  only  her  loyalty,  but  also  her  good  judg- 
ment, for  the  strikers  had  only  an  indefinite  aim,  and  when  the  strike  was 
ended  nothing  had  been  accomplished. 

In  1919  five  young  women  graduated  from  Ginling,  all  of  whom  are  now 
doing  splendid  work.  One  is  studying  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  other  four  are  teaching  in  schools  in  China.  An  especially  brilliant 
young  woman  is  the  first  woman  teacher  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Men's 
Normal  School  in  Nanking.  Seven  more  girls  graduated  in  June  1920,  and  are 
engaged  in  very  worth-while  work.  In  preparing  young  women  of  this  type, 
Ginling  is  doing  a  work  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Chinese  people. 

The  duties  of  a  Ginling  day  differ  not  greatly  from  those  of  a  day  at  Smith. 
The  morning  begins  with  classes  and  ends  with  chapel  at  twelve  o'clock,  when 
everyone  is  expected  to  be  present,  though  the  attendance  is  not  taken. 

In  the  afternoon  the  students  attend  classes  or  study  or  go  into  the  garden 
with  a  pot  of  tea  and  their  books.  In  the  evening  occasionally  there  is  a 
lecture  or  concert.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  girls  scatter  among  the  different 
churches  about  the  city,  going  among  people  of  their  own  denomination,  or  do 
social  work  among  the  poor,  for  which  there  is  an  ample  field.  Close  by  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy  people  of  Nanking  live  the  poorer  classes.  Just  out- 
side the  gate  of  the  college  pigs  wander  about  the  streets  and  the  people  live  in 
hovels,  many  being  simply  small  spaces  between  two  buildings  wdth  a  board 
placed  across  for  a  roof.  However,  the  people  seem  very  cheerful,  and  not  at 
all  discontented. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  food  served  in  the  College.  Chinese  food,  consisting 
largely  of  rice,  with  meat  and  several  vegetables,  is  served  to  the  students,  and 
in  the  faculty  dining  room  food  cooked  in  the  "foreign"  (American)  style  is 
served.  Missionary  teachers  cannot  eat  Chinese  food,  and  of  course  the  Chinese 
cannot  be  expected  to  eat  American  food  in  their  own  country. 

The  tuition  is  $50  a  year  and  the  board  $50,  which  is  a  small  sum,  though  the 
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dollar  in  China  is  worth  more  than  the  American  dollar  at  the  present  time. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  some  students  to  work  their  way  through  college. 
Self-help  students  took  foot  and  palm  prints  for  us,  earning  ten  cents  a  print. 
Others  act  as  assistants  in  the  library  and  laboratories.  The  college  offers  a 
number  of  scholarships  of  $50  each,  and  would  offer  more  if  it  were  possible. 
A  person  with  $1000  at  her  disposal  would  be  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good 
if  she  would  invest  it  for  Ginling.  The  interest  at  five  per  cent,  would  pay  the 
tuition  or  board  of  a  student  each  year.  We  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
$1000  would  do  more  good  or  be  more  appreciated. 

The  college  has  two  little  educational  institutions  of  its  own.  One  is  a  day 
school  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  that  occupies  a  room  in  one  corner 
of  the  house.  When  first  started,  the  students  themselves  taught  in  the 
school,  but  the  task  became  so  arduous  and  they  had  so  many  ways  of  using 
their  time  that  they  now  raise  the  money  each  year  to  support  a  teacher,  who 
devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  work.  The  other  is  a  school  held  three  evenings 
each  week  for  the  seventeen  servants  who  work  in  the  college.  The  students 
teach  this,  and  we  noticed  that  the  faculty  of  the  college  take  turns  in  relieving 
the  gate-keeper  so  that  he  may  attend  the  school. 

The  girls  at  Nanking  have  nothing  that  corresponds  to  our  Glee  Club  concert 
dance  or  our  Junior  Prom,  for  social  dancing  with  men  is  not  allowed,  though 
it  is  in  vogue  with  the  modern  set  in  Shanghai.  In  June  the  President  of 
Nanking  University  invited  the  seniors  of  Ginling  to  meet  the  seniors  of  his 
college.  The  colleges  want  to  have  their  young  men  and  women  meet  each 
other  and  be  friends,  as  our  American  college  students  are.  At  the  University 
of  Shanghai,  where  we  taught  for  five  weeks,  one  of  the  young  men  said  to  us, 
"Ginling  is  Smith's  little  sister;  can't  we  be  Smith's  little  brother?" 

Ruth  Chester  and  Frederica  Mead  are  doing  good  work  at  Ginling.  In  fact 
we  found  Smith  women  at  work  all  through  the  Orient.  At  a  Smith  College 
alumnae  picnic  that  we  attended  on  the  wall  surrounding  the  city  of  Nanking 
there  were  eight  Smith  graduates,  among  them  Mrs.  Folk  (Fung  Yan  Liu, 
Smith  191 5).  Her  husband  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Nanking  University, 
and  she  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  as  principal  of  a  girls'  high  school  in  Canton. 
We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  good  that  the  Smith  women  are  doing  in  the 
colleges  and  schools,  for  China  needs  education,  and  above  all,  college-trained 
women. 


ADMISSION  TO   COLLEGE 

Ernst  H.  Mensel 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission 

H.  cause  of  the  length  of  the  article,  caused  by  the  issues  involved,  a  part  of  it  has  been  put  over  to  the  next  issue. 
That  part  will  deal  particularly  with  the  content  of  the  entrance  requirements;  their  late  revision;  and  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  Old  Plan,  already  familiar  to  many.  It  is  because  the  chief  interest  is  now  centering  in  the 
New  Plan  and  in  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Admission  that  we  publish  material  pertaining  to  those  matters  in  this 
first  paper,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  logical  sequence  has  perhaps  been  sacrificed  by  so  doing.  (The  Editors.) 

Although  the  subject  is  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  in  the  Annual  Catalogue 
for  1919-1920,  in  response  to  the  desire  for  fuller  information  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Quarterly  I  am  venturing  upon  a  discussion  of  the  printed  statement 
in  the  hope  of  removing  some  misapprehensions  and  of  correcting  some  mis- 
understandings that  seem  to  be  disturbing  some  of  the  alumnae  of  the  College, 
who  are  its  apostles  in  partibus  infidelium,  and  also  not  a  few  young  people  who 
would  like  to  adopt  Smith  College  as  their  alma  mater. 

The  Method  of  Admission.  The  issue  between  the  accrediting  system  and  the 
examination  system  was  joined,  as  far  as  the  colleges  of  the  Conference*  are 
concerned,  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  fall  of  19 19,  the  system  of  admission  by 
certificate  from  the  secondary  school  was  discontinued;  the  last  class  to  enter 
under  the  old  order  was  the  largest  freshman  class  the  college  ever  welcomed ; 
it  numbered  686  new  students.  Of  these  33  entered  entirely  by  examination, 
357  entirely  by  certificate,  296  by  certificate  combined  with  examinations  in 
one  or  more  subjects.  The  theory  of  the  certificate  system  was  this:  The 
secondary  school  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  college  that  it  is  able  to  give 
its  pupils  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  advantageous  pursuit  of  collegiate 
work;  the  judgment  of  the  school  as  to  the  competence  of  the  pupil  to  do  so  is 
accepted  as  final;  the  pupil  is,  in  consequence,  not  subjected  to  a  test  by  the 
college  authorities;  in  practice,  however,  the  colleges  had  come  to  be  convinced 
of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  system.  Instead  of  simply  discontinuing  it  and 
swinging  over  entirely  to  one  under  which  a  candidate  for  admission  would  be 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  all  subjects  offered  for  entrance,  the  colleges 
decided  upon  an  alternative  method  that  promised  to  preserve  some  of  the 
good  features  of  the  certificate  system  and  that  promised  better  to  test  the 
student's  real  scholarship  and  intellectual  power,  the  so-called  New  Plan. 

The  Old  Plan  presents  a  mode  of  entrance  of  which  any  candidate  may  avail 
herself  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the  subjects  designated 
for  study  and  the  number  of  units  completed  in  each,  and  who  can  give  evi- 
dence of  the  ability  to  do  this  by  successfully  passing  examinations  in  each 
subject  offered. f 

The  Xew  Plan  of  admission  does  not  rely  upon  the  examinations  alone  to 
test  a  pupil's  capacity  for  college  work;  it  takes  into  consideration  two  kinds  of 

*  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 

t  This  fall  232  new  students  entered  under  the  Old  Plan  and  262  under  the  New  Plan. 
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evidence:  I.  that  submitted  by  the  school  and  consisting  of  a  report  covering 
the  entire  record  of  subjects  and  grades  for  four  years,  and  of  a  statement  from 
the  school  principal  covering  an  estimate  of  the  applicant's  scholarly  interest, 
special  ability,  and  character;  2.  that  submitted  by  the  candidate  in  four 
comprehensive  examinations  in  the  following  subjects:  English  or  history, 
selected  by  the  candidate;  a  foreign  language,  selected  by  the  candidate;  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry  or  physics,  selected  by  the  candidate;  and  a  fourth  subject 
from  the  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission,  this  subject  to  be 
designated  by  the  candidate  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Admission. 
It  might  be  that  a  candidate  under  this  method  would  take  examinations  in  13 
units,  viz:  English  3,  Latin  4,  Mathematics  3,  French  3;  or  only  in  8,  English  3, 
French  or  German  3,  Physics  1,  History  1.  At  least  two  examinations,  how- 
ever, must  cover  more  than  two  units  each  and  she  must  take  all  four  examina- 
tions at  one  time.  These  examinations  are  of  a  comprehensive  type:  they  are 
designed  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  show,  not  so  much  that  she  knows  the 
minutiae  of  the  requirements,  or  that  she  possibly  has  stored  away  in  her 
memory  a  considerable  number  of  isolated  facts,  or  that  she  has  failed  to  do  the 
work  prescribed  in  the  way  prescribed,  but  rather  to  make  clear  that  she  is 
possessed  of  intellectual  power,  that  she  can  concentrate  her  mind  upon  the 
thing  in  hand,  and  when  called  upon  can  give  evidence  of  the  full  amount  and 
quality  of  her  attainment.  And  once  an  opportunity  is  given  her  of  selecting, 
within  certain  groups,  the  subjects  in  which  she  considers  herself  best  qualified 
she  may  give  this  evidence  under  favorable  conditions.  Looked  upon  in  this 
light,  the  new  method  of  admission  possesses  some  undeniable  advantages  over 
the  old  method,  and  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  latter  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  force,  viz:  that  the  entrance  examinations  are  mostly  tests  of 
knowledge  without  any  educational  value ;  that  they  frequently  fail  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  of  keeping  out  persons  unprepared  and  of  letting  in  those  who 
in  the  opinion  of  their  teachers  are  fitted  to  do  college  work;  that  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  examination  papers  undue  weight  is  sometimes  given  to  crotchets  and 
pet  theories  of  the  examiners  and  that  the  fearful  looking  to  them  is  subversive 
of  good  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools;  that  they  encourage  mere  mnemonic 
gymnastics  whereby  the  pupil  maybe  enabled  to  have  at  her  command  the  facts 
called  for,  at  the  appointed  moment,  while  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  she 
should  have  understood  certain  truths  in  their  dependence  or  general  prin- 
ciples. These  comprehensive  examinations,  properly  constructed,  give  the 
candidate  an  opportunity  to  make  clear  what  she  knows  and  what  she  is  able 
to  do  with  what  she  knows;  they  should  make  for  good  teaching  and  thus 
demonstrate  that  they  have  a  very  distinct  educational  value. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  unavoidableness  of  examinations  has  produced 
a  somewhat  unfavorable  reaction  among  prospective  students  and  their  parents; 
a  fear,  amounting  almost  to  a  panic  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  them  as 
they  face  the  entrance  examinations.  To  some  extent,  teachers  in  the  second- 
ary schools  must  be  held  responsible  for  this;  their  pupils  are  not  always  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  examinations  have  a  distinct  pedagogic  value,  quite 
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aside  from  being  tests  of  actual  knowledge  regarding  some  particular  subject  of 
study.  Furthermore  in  some  schools  the  unfortunate  practice  has  sprung  up 
iA  promoting  a  pupil  without  examinations.  Or  it  may  be  that  being  compelled 
to  take  examinations  set  by  outside  examiners  unacquainted  with  her  daily 
work  and  her  intellectual  progress  causes  uneasiness  and  a  loss  of  mental 
balance — and  yet,  examinations  are  only  one  type  of  the  demands  which  she 
will  have  to  face  in  the  years  to  come;  they  help  to  develop  her  sense  of  account- 
ability and  she  is  the  gainer. 

The  Work  of  the  Board  of  Admission.  The  faculty  sets  up  the  requirements 
that  are  to  be  met  by  the  candidate  for  entrance.  The  school  in  its  course  of 
study  and  the  conduct  of  its  work,  the  candidate  by  her  effort  to  make  use  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  school  and  thus  to  prepare  herself  for  college, 
tries  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  Board  of  Admission  weighs  the  evi- 
dence presented  and  proceeding  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  faculty  passes 
judgment  as  to  the  candidate's  fitness  profitably  to  pursue  a  college  career. 
The  Board  of  Admission  does  not  impugn  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  by 
wholesale  rejections;  nor  does  it  find  it  possible  to  open  the  doors  of  the  college 
to  all  who  are  knocking  for  entrance.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  made  the 
target  of  criticism  and  is  charged  with  injustice  by  parents  and  teachers  of 
candidates  who  may  have  failed  to  gain  admission.  These  strictures  come 
especially  from  many  a  New  Plan  candidate  who  feels  that  she  has  been  un- 
justly treated  in  being  denied  admission.  Naturally,  this  is  not  the  only 
inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  her  failure  to  pass  the  tests.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  school  of  which  she  is  a  product  has  not  given  her  the  training 
needed  for  the  comprehensive  examinations  although  it  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  t£sts  that  were  coming  several  years  in  advance;  it  may 
be  that  she  herself  while  able  to  pass  examinations  set  by  her  own  teachers  on 
the  work  done  with  them,  lacks  the  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  which  the? 
comprehensive  examinations  call  for.  The  Board  of  Admission  is  aware  of  the* 
danger  that  laxity  in  administration  of  the  rules  laid  down  does  not  tend  to 
the  best  teaching,  but  it  does  not  forget  either,  in  these  first  years  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  method  which  form  a  period  of  adjustment,  that  the  examina- 
tion itself  by  the  outside  examiner  is  a  new  thing  and  as  such  dreaded  by  hosts 
of  pupils  in  secondary  schools;  it  does  not  forget  that  the  type  of  the  examina- 
tion is  a  new  thing  to  which  the  schools  must  adjust  themselves;  it  does  not 
forget  that  the  New  Plan,  in  its  very  nature,  demands  a  consideration  of  several 
factors  and  rules  out  entirely  a  mere  mechanical  labeling  of  cases  according  to 
a  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  examination  record;  and  it  looks  also  at  the 
human  side  of  the  problem  and  remembers  that  for  many  a  candidate  a  college 
career  means  the  great  adventure,  opening  up  a  wider,  richer  life,  that  the 
possibility  of  going  in  to  possess  it  might  not  come  again,  and  that  therefore 
every  case  is  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration. 

With  such  ideas  in  mind,  compounding  what  amount  of  common  sense  it 
could  muster  in  using  the  discretionary  power  given  to  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions by  the  faculty,  the  Board  of  Admission  did  its  work.     It  took  some 
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risks;  it  may  have  done  things  which  to  an  outsider  if  he  knew  the  examination 
mark  only  and  nothing  of  the  candidate's  school  record,  might  seem  preposter- 
ous; it  even  admitted  this  year  one  student  who  had  not  reached  a  passing 
mark  in  any  one  of  the  four  examinations,  but  who  stood  at  the  head  of  her 
class  in  a  large  high  school ;  and  the  Board  admitting  that  it  is  liable  to  err  in  its 
estimates  of  these  candidates  yet  has  little  doubt  that  their  post-entrance 
record  will  justify  its  judgment  that  they  are  college  material. 

Facts  and  Fictions  about  the  Entrance  Situation.  It  is  a  fiction  that  only 
candidates  with  a  very  superior  school  record  and  highly  commendatory  tes- 
timonials from  the  school  authorities  are  ever  admitted  to  the  comprehensive 
examinations  under  the  New  Plan.  It  is  a  fact  that  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  who  have  had  a  complete  four  years'  course  covering  the  subjects 
necessary  for  admission,  and  who  have  done  the  work  in  a  manner  to  gain  the 
endorsement  of  their  principals,  are  not  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the 
New  Plan. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  failure  to  pass  all  four  examinations  under  the  New  Plan 
automatically  excludes  a  candidate,  and  that  the  school  record  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal  receive  little  attention.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  not  a 
few  cases  defects  in  the  examination  record  are  balanced  by  excellence  in  the 
other  evidence  with  the  result  that  the  candidate  is  admitted.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  state  on  a  percentage  basis  what  weight  is  attached  to  the  school 
record  and  letters  concerning  the  candidates,  as  compared  with  the  value 
attached  to  the  opinion  gained  of  their  power  and  qualifications  from  the 
examination  reports,  it  is  a  fact  that  proportionately  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  evidence  coming  from  the  schools,  that  every  case  of  failure  in  examinations 
is  looked  into  closely  and  sympathetically,  and  that  the  cases  of  rejected  candi- 
dates are  gone  over  not  once,  but  twice  before  the  final  verdict  is  given. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  a  candidate  under  the  New  Plan  who  has  failed  of  admis- 
sion in  June  may  not  try  again  to  enter  until  the  following  June.  It  is  a  fact 
that  she  may  not  try  again  to  enter  under  the  New  Plan  until  a  year  has  elapsed ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  also  that  she  has  the  privilege  of  attempting  entrance  by  the  Old 
Plan,  receiving  credit  in  the  subjects  which  she  passed  in  the  June  examinations 
in  the  remaining  subjects  necessary  for  entrance  in  September.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  only  examinations  given  in  September  are  of  the 
comprehensive  type,  but  candidates  who  may  be  short  in  a  part  only  of  a 
subject  are  instructed  at  the  time  of  the  examination  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
paper  will  concern  them. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  the  Board  of  Admission,  which  must  approve  a  candidate's 
application  for  permission  to  enter  under  the  New  Plan,  arbitrarily  abridges 
the  candidate's  privilege  of  selecting  the  subjects  in  which  she  wishes  to  be 
examined  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  insists  that  a  classical  language  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Board  of  Admission 
could  sanction  the  choice  of  subjects  made;  in  comparatively  few  cases,  and 
never  without  good  cause,  was  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  change  of  program. 
That  the  examination  in  Latin  was  not  studiously  avoided  becomes  evident 


i. 
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from  the  fact  that  340  students  took  it;  it  shared  in  popularity  with  mathe- 
matics (341),  French  (345),  and  English  (420). 

It  is  a  fiction  that  the  examination  papers  used  by  candidates  for  Smith 
College  arc  more  severe  than  those  used  for  entrance  to  Mount  Holyoke,  or 
Vassar,  or  Wellesley;  or  that  the  papers  used  by  these  colleges  are  of  a  more 
difficult  type  than  those  used  by  Smith  College.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  papers  for 
all  four  colleges  are  identically  the  same,  being  set  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  for  both  the  June  and  the  September  examinations. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  in  the  construction  of  the  examination  papers  the  secondary 
schools  practically  have  no  voice,  while  the  colleges  exert  a  disproportionately 
large  influence,  and  that  the  reading  and  the  marking  of  the  answer  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  papers  are  all  set  by 
a  board  of  examiners  made  up  jointly  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  the 
secondary  schools,  and  that  the  body  of  men  and  women  reading  the  answer 
books  is  similarly  composed  with  at  times  an  overwhelmingly  large  quota 
drawn  from  the  teaching  staffs  of  secondary  schools.  Thus,  in  June  1919,  of 
28  readers  of  examination  books  on  English  grammar  and  composition,  Old 
Plan,  19  were  from  secondary  schools;  of  21  reading  books  in  intermediate  and 
advanced  French,  Old  Plan,  6  were  from  colleges;  the  ratio  of  those  reading 
books  in  elementary  German,  New  Plan,  was  8:11,  in  ancient  history  3:18  in 
favor  of  the  secondary  schools.  This  list  of  readers  of  books  of  New  Plan  candi- 
dates in  June  1919,  gives  the  proportion  of  representatives  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  as  more  evenly  divided, e.  g.  10: 10  in  English,  4:6  in  French, 
4:4  in  German,  8:6  in  Latin.  The  readers  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Greek  happened  all  to  be  college  teachers. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  exact  the  pound  of  flesh  from  candi- 
dates prepared  in  the  public  high  schools,  while  a  certain  degree  of  leniency  is 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  those  coming  from  private  schools.  It  is  a  fact  that 
as  long  as  Smith  College  has  not  put  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  students  that 
may  be  received,  anyone  who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements  will  be 
admitted,  without  any  discrimination  as  to  whether  she  was  prepared  in  a 
public  or  a  private  school.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  two  members  of  the  freshman 
class  who  this  year  wTon  each  a  two  hundred  dollar  prize  for  having  the  best 
entrance  record,  were  prepared  in  public  high  schools;  Miss  Celia  Spalter,  win- 
ning the  prize  under  the  Old  Plan,  came  from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  High  School, 
and  Miss  Rose  Fitzgerald,  the  winner  of  the  prize  under  the  New  Plan,  from  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  High  School. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

F.  Stuart  Chapix 
Director 
In  these  paragraphs  Professor  Chapin  does  not  discuss  the  type  of  work  done  in  the  Training 
School,  because  Quarterly  readers  have  grown  more  or  less  familiar  with  that  since  the  days 
when  it  was  only  "  The  Summer  School,"  started  as  a  patriotic  measure  in  war-time;  but  he  here 
calls  our  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  school  as  shown  by  the  growth  not  only  in  numbers  but 
in  the  recognition  that  it  is  commanding  from  those  agencies  that  know  what  good  training 
really  is. 

On  the  31st  of  August  a  class  of  nine  students  received  diplomas  of  the 
Training  School,  as  follows:  1  in  Community  Service;  3  in  Medical  Social 
Work;  5  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work.  This  is  the  first  class  to  graduate  under 
our  new  plan  of  professional  education  for  social  work.  The  experience  of  two 
consecutive  summer  sessions  and  an  intervening  year  of  practical  work  at 
hospitals  and  settlements  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  has  justified  the  confi- 
dence felt  by  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  in  its  educational  soundness. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  enrollment  figures  in  1920  with  those  of  1919. 
A  year  ago  our  total  registration  was  only  28.  Of  this  number  18  began  the 
winter's  training  in  the  field,  the  rest  having  attended  merely  the  summer  ses- 
sion. Seventy-two  formed  the  total  enrollment  of  the  1920  summer  session 
and  of  this  number  30  students  are  now  in  training  with  social  agencies  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Minneapolis.  The  enrollment  in 
1920  was  thus  nearly  three-fold  the  enrollment  in  19 19,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  training  during  the  winter  of  1920-21  is  nearly  double  the  number  in 
training  a  year  ago. 

Of  the  entering  class,  composed  of  59  students,  53  were  in  Psychiatric  Social 
Work  and  the  other  six  evenly  divided  between  our  courses  in  Community 
Service  and  Medical  Social  Work. 

The  increased  enrollment  over  19 19  is  attributable  to  a  normal  growth  and 
also  to  students  which  the  Red  Cross  sent  to  us  on  scholarships.  In  the  spring 
it  became  evident  that  the  supply  of  trained  psychiatric  social  workers  avail- 
able for  the  care  of  mental  cases  among  ex-service  men  was  far  short  of  the 
demand  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals.  The  Red  Cross  endeav- 
ored to  meet  this  situation  by  offering  scholarships  to  qualified  women  in  our 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Ultimately  Smith  College  was  selected  as 
the  training  center  on  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Red  Cross  sent  us  30  students 
on  scholarships.  These  young  women  pledged  themselves  to  six  months'  service 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  this  fall  and  winter. 
They  will  receive  salaries  of  from  $1500  to  $2100  a  year.  When  the  Red  Cross 
offer  of  scholarships  came,  several  students  who  were  already  enrolled  in  our 
course  without  the  expectation  of  financial  aid  naturally  took  advantage  of  the 
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utter  of  scholarships,  so  that  the  total  group  which  the  Red  Cross  sent  to  us 
somewhat  overlaps  our  normal  increase. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  our  students,  from  22  states,  is  significant 
of  the  widening  constituency  of  the  School.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  came  from  western  states.  A  total  of  47  students  held  degrees, 
A.  B.  or  A.  M.,  from  colleges  or  universities.  Some  were  graduates  of  schools 
for  social  work.  Counting  only  the  college  graduates,  more  than  65  per  cent,  of 
our  enrollment  could  be  classified  as  graduate  students.  The  rest  had  in  many 
instances  studied  at  colleges  or  universities  or  graduated  from  schools  of  social 
work  but  did  not  hold  academic  degrees.  The  proportions  were  about  the 
same  a  year  ago. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  students  who  entered  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion alone  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  the  long  training  course.  It  has  been 
possible  in  many  instances  to  grant  their  request.  These  petitions  coming 
from  the  superior  type  of  student  are  a  substantial  testimony  of  the  value  of 
the  work  as  judged  by  the  experienced  social  worker. 


A  NOTABLE  GATHERING  OF  FAMOUS  ASTRONOMERS 

AT   SMITH 

Harriet  W.  Bigelow 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy 

The  American  Astronomical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  this  year  at 
Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday,  September 
1  to  4.  Headquarters  were  at  the  Northrop  and  Gillett  houses  where  Miss 
Putnam,  who  had  just  bidden  farewell- to  the  Summer  School  members,  acted 
as  hostess.  These  houses  proved  an  ideal  place  for  the  informal  social  gather- 
ings in  which  the  Society  delights.  The  business  sessions  for  presentation  of 
papers  were  held  in  the  large  lecture  room  of  Burton  Hall  and  the  Observatory 
was  open  for  committee  meetings  and  conferences.  In  all  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  the  four  members  of  our  Department  of  Astronomy  were  assisted  by 
Miss  Grace  Jordan  191 3,  a  former  member,  and  Miss  Ida  Barney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  after  the  business  sessions  tea  was  served  under 
the  trees  of  the  back  campus  near  the  fountain  by  Mrs.  Anne  Mead  Ham- 
mond 1904  and  Miss  Ethel  Hammond  1906,  while  the  charm  of  the  setting  was 
increased  by  melodies  from  the  chime  played  for  the  occasion  by  Professor 
Jones  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Many  members  took  this  occasion  to 
accept  Miss  Dunham's  invitation  to  visit  the  Library.  In  the  evening  an 
informal  reception  was  held  in  the  painting  rooms  of  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 
where  there  was  opportunity  to  meet  President  Neilson  and  members  of  the 
faculty  who  were  in  town. 
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Thursday  was  Mount  Holyoke  day.  A  special  car  started  from  the  Gillett 
House  and  carried  us  down  the  Connecticut  Valley  through  Mountain  Park 
and  Holyoke  to  South  Hadley  and  the  Mount  Holyoke  campus.  The  regular 
business  sessions  of  the  day  were  held  there  and  a  delightful  luncheon  was 
served  with  President  Woolley  and  Professor  Annie  S.  Young,  Director  of  the 
observatory,  as  hostesses.  President  Woolley  gave  a  most  graceful  and  appro- 
priate address  of  welcome.  Afternoon  tea  was  served  at  the  observatory,  after 
which  a  special  car  brought  us  back  by  way  of  the  Holyoke  notch  and  Amherst 
to  Northampton,  where  a  late  dinner  and  cheery  open  fires  awaited  us. 

After  the  business  sessions  of  Friday  Professor  Miller  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  piloted  a  number  of  enthusiastic  scientists  to  inspect  the  dinosaur 
tracks  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  below  Smiths  Ferry.  In  the  evening 
in  place  of  the  usual  serious  technical  papers  a  Conversazione  was  held  at  which 
each  astronomer  was  expected  to  talk  about  his  pet  astronomical  hobby.  At 
this  time  also  were  seen  lantern  slides  showing  the  wonderful  work  now  being 
done  with  the  recently  completed  ioo-inch  reflector  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory  in  California. 

The  Society  adjourned  Saturday  noon  with  many  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesies  extended  by  the  College.  The  beauties  of  Northampton 
and  of  the  Smith  College  campus,  the  most  comfortable  housing  arrangements 
with  the  attractive  dining  room  and  service  as  well  as  the  wonderful  weather 
which  had  been  with  us  throughout  were  enthusiastically  commented  upon. 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  Smith  College  seemed  to  be  felt  even  in  vacation  time. 
We  regret  that  these  guests  and  our  students  could  not  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  here  at  the  same  time. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  includes  astronomers  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  many  of  those  present  are  of  international 
reputation.  The  president  of  the  Society  is  Professor  Frank  Schlesinger,  for 
some  time  Director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  and  a  few  months  ago  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Astronomy  Department  at  Yale  University.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  International  Astronomical  Union 
which  met  at  Brussels  in  June,  1919,  and  a  member  of  several  of  the  interna- 
tional committees  formed  at  that  time.  Other  members  of  that  delegation 
present  at  the  Northampton  meeting  were  Professor  Joel  Stebbins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  Professor  S.  A.  Mitchell  of  the  Leander-McCormick  Ob- 
servatory, University  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Otto  Klotz,  Director  of  the  Dominion 
Observatory  at  Ottawa  and  Mrs.  Klotz  and  three  of  the  younger  men  from  that 
observatory  were  present.  It  was  pleasant  to  greet  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  Dr.  Joaquin  Gallo  of  the  National  Observatory  of  Mexico.  Five  men 
came  from  our  own  National  Observatory  at  Washington.  Professor  Hussey 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  also  Director  of  the  National  University 
Observatory  at  LaPlata,  Argentine.  Miss  Estelle  Glancy  was  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  observatory  at  Cordoba,  Argentine.  Professor 
S.  I.  Bailey,  Acting  Director  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  and  Mr.  Leon 
Campbell  of  the  same  institution  have  both  served  at  the  branch  observatory 
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at  Arcquipa,  Peru.  The  far  western  observatories  were  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor Townley  of  Leland  Stanford  and  Professor  Douglass  of  the  State  Univer- 
si  iv  of  Arizona.  A  new  member,  present  for  the  first  time,  was  Dr.  Silberstein, 
recently  arrived  from  England,  whose  name  was  already  familiar  to  all  who 
have  read  fully  the  much  discussed  Einstein  Theory.  Among  the  women  pres- 
ent besides  those  already  mentioned  were  Miss  Furness  of  Vassar,  Miss  Allen 
of  Wellesley,  Miss  Sarah  Whiting,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Wellesley,  Miss 
Margaret  Harwood  of  the  Maria  Mitchell  Observatory  at  Nantucket,  Miss 
Annie  J.  Cannon  and  Miss  Antonia  Maury  of  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory. Miss  Cannon  is  the  world's  authority  on  classification  of  stellar  spectra 
and  Miss  Maury  is  known  as  the  discoverer  of  spectroscopic  binaries. 

The  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Society  and  we  are  pleased 
to  believe  one  of  the  most  successful.  The  secretary  has  sent  the  following 
communication: 

"  I  beg  to  send  you  herewith  the  formal  resolution  wrhich  was  passed  by  the 
Society  at  its  last  session  in  Northampton  and  with  it  my  personal  appreciation 
of  the  thoroughness  of  the  arrangements: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  American  Astronomical  Society  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
Smith  College  for  its  invitation  to  the  Society  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  at  the  College; 
and  also  for  the  hospitality  and  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  extended  to  the  members 
and  guests. 

"  'To  Miss  Bigelow,  director  of  the  observatory,  and  her  staff  more  particularly  thanks  are 
due  for  the  excellent  arrangements  that  were  made,  so  that  our  sojourn  amongst  the  charming 
surroundings  was  one  of  continued  delight.'  " 


NOTIFICATION  DAY  IN  NORTHAMPTON 

{July  27,  1920) 

On  the  27th  of  July  a  sub-committee  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee came  to  Northampton  to  notify  Governor  Coolidge  of  his  nomination 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  day  was  one  in  which 
Northampton  did  honor  to  a  distinguished  citizen  rather  than  to  a  political 
party,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  Mayor  FitzGerald,  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  Northampton.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  she  was  honoring  two  of  her  distinguished  citizens  because  she 
chose  President  L.  Clark  Seelye  to  be  presiding  officer  of  the  day.  That 
is  why  the  Quarterly,  which  is  of  course  strictly  non-partisan  (it  is  on 
election  day  that  we  go  to  press!),  considers  it  fitting  to  publish  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  page.  The  ceremonies  were  held  on  Allen  Field, — 
town  and  gown  again  cooperating, — and,  to  quote  the  local  press,  ''Never 
in  the  history  of  the  city  has  such  a  crowd  gathered  for  a  public  event." 
Allen  Field  was  thronged;  and  there  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands 
President  Seelye  called  the  assemblage  to  order  with  the  gavel  belonging  to 
our  Alumnae  Association  and  delivered  his  stirring  introductory  address. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


THE  FIRST   CONFERENCE   OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

Ada  L.  Comstock 

We  are  indebted  to  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal  for  permission  to  reprint  in  part  this  account  of 
the  Conference.  The  article  appears  in  the  October  issue  and  both  Dean  Comstock  and  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  are  willing  to  share  it  with  the  Quarterly. 

The  conference  took  place  in  London  on  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  of  July. 
While  the  official  delegates  from  the  United  States  were  only  six  in  number — Dean  Virginia 
C.  Gildersleeve,  President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Mrs.  William  Morton  Wheeler,  Miss  Mary  Leal 
Harkness,  Professor  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  and  Dean  Comstock — a  considerable  number  of  women 
from  American  colleges  attended  some  of  the  meetings.  Among  these  were  Miss  Lowenthal 
and  Miss  Rooke  of  the  Smith  faculty,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Mitchell  Bacon,  Mrs.  Frances  Brad- 
shaw  Blanshard,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Washburn  Allin  from  the  alumnae.  Mrs.  Bernhard  Beren- 
son  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Shipman  Whipple — also  Smith  women — were  among  the  American  women 
now  living  in  London  who  helped  to  welcome  the  delegates.  As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  at 
the  close  of  the  Conference  Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons,  Smith  1897,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Federation  and  Dean  Comstock,  also  1897,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards. 

While  she  was  in  England,  Dean  Comstock  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  an  interesting  conference  of  British  and  American  professors  of  English.  At  the  reqifest 
of  the  British  Federation  of  Women  she  also  visited  Leeds  and  Manchester  where  she  spoke  to 
groups  of  university  women  concerning  the  International  Federation. 

To  be  permitted  to  see  London  again  after  years  of  war  was  in  itself  a  wel- 
come, a  sign  that  the  world  was  once  more  given  to  hospitality  rather  than  to 
conflict  and  exclusion;  but  the  welcome  accorded  the  delegates  to  the  First 
Conference  of  the  International  Federation  of  University  Women  was  some- 
thing particular  and  personal.  Their  boats  and  their  trains  were  met,  they 
were  entertained  in  private  houses  or  assisted  in  placing  themselves  in  hotels 
or  clubs  as  their  plans  dictated;  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  were 
housed  in  Bedford  College  itself.  From  the  moment  when  they  registered  with 
Miss  Bosanquet  at  50  Russell  Square  they  found  their  mail  full  of  invitations 
and  hospitable  suggestions.  Six  clubs — the  American  Women's,  the  Forum, 
the  Halcyon,  the  Lyceum,  the  University  Club  for  Ladies,  and  the  University  of 
London  Club — extended  to  them  the  privilege  of  temporary  membership ;  and 
a  special  club  room  was  opened  for  them  at  106  Great  Russell  Street.  So 
adroitly  had  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  and  the  members  of  her  Committee  on 
Hospitality  done  their  work,  so  genuine  was  the  friendliness  with  which  the 
delegates  were  greeted  on  every  hand,  that  they  had  the  sensation  of  becoming 
in  a  flash  esteemed  citizens  of  London  rather  than  of  being  outsiders  even  to 
the  extent  implied  in  the  word  guests.  The  temper  of  the  Conference  no  doubt 
owed  much  to  its  hostesses. 

Nor  was  the  setting  without  its  effect.  Bedford  College  is  unique  in  its  situa- 
tion. Hardly  more  than  a  mile  from  Piccadilly  Circus,  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  it  has  about  it  almost  the  leafy  quiet  of  Vassar  or 
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Mount  Holyoke.  It  has  even  its  little  lake,  said  by  the  guide  book  to  be  a 
breeding  place  for  water  fowl.  By  what  triumph  of  diplomacy  it  managed  in 
the  year  1913  to  ensconce  itself  in  the  green  recesses  of  Regent's  Park  is  a 
question  to  which  one  inquirer,  at  any  rate,  obtained  no  answrer;  but  there  it  is 
and  with  room  for  expansion;  and  there  so  close  to  the  world  and  yet  so  undis- 
turbed by  it  the  Conference  had  its  sessions. 

The  first  of  these  sessions  was  a  reception  and  open  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  July  12,  to  which  came  guests  from  London  and  from  the  University 
towns  of  Great  Britain.  Among  those  well  known  to  Americans  were  Mrs. 
Bernhard  Berenson  (herself  an  American),  Lady  Hardman  Lever,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  Wallas,  and  Miss  Ethel  Sidgwick,  the  novelist,  in  memory  of  whose 
sister  the  Rose  Sidgwick  Fellowship  has  been  established.  It  wrould  have  been 
an  opportunity  lost  not  to  attempt  to  win  such  an  audience  to  a  lasting  and 
well-informed  interest  in  the  new  federation;  and  the  women  speakers — Profes- 
sor Spurgeon,  Dean  Gildersleeve,  and  Dr.  Winifred  Cullis — addressed  them- 
selves therefore  to  a  full  and  careful  explanation  of  the  hopes  and  aims  with 
which  the  Conference  had  been  called.  Opposing  any  idea  of  the  use  of  such  an 
organization  for  propagandist  purposes,  deprecating  any  implication  that  the 
interests  of  university  women  were  different  from  those  of  university  men,  the 
speakers  set  forth  clearly  the  objects  which  the  Federation  may  achieve.  They 
testified  to  the  pleasure,  the  mental  stimulus,  and  the  breadth  of  view  gained  by 
university  women  from  contact  with  university  women  of  other  countries;  they 
spoke  of  the  enrichment  of  education  by  free  interchange  between  nations  of 
students  and  teachers;  and  they  dwelt  upon  their  hope  that  the  friendliness  and 
understanding  thus  engendered  might  not  be  without  effect  in  the  great  com- 
plex of  international  relations.  However  modestly  put,  the  idea  of  influencing 
in  any  degree  the  trend  of  world  affairs  is  not  without  its  audacity ;  and  it  was 
the  more  gratifying  therefore  to  have  from  Lord  Grey — Viscount  Grey  of 
Fallodon — so  earnest  and  cordial  an  endorsement  of  precisely  that  element  in 
the  plan.  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  what  we  all  feel  is  an  intense  desire 
never  to  have  again  a  war  like  the  war  we  have  just  passed  through.  But,  to 
avoid  it,  it  is  essential  not  merely  that  there  should  be  good  relations  between 
Governments,  but  that  there  should  be  good  relations  betwreen  peoples."  It  is 
difficult  to  paraphrase  his  simple,  pregnant  statements,  but  the  sum  of  them 
was  perhaps  this — that  genuine  friendliness  between  nations  as  between  individ- 
uals is  best  secured  by  a  recognition  and  cultivation  of  common  interests 
and  ideals  rather  than  by  artificial  efforts  to  be  friendly;  and  that  universities, 
on  account  of  their  permanence,  their  organization,  their  "rivalry  without 
hostility,"  and  their  growing  importance  are  especially  fitted  to  supply  a  basis 
for  international  relations.  Very  quietly,  then,  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  the 
weight  of  his  wrords,  as  if  he  were  only  a  pleasant  gentleman  giving  some  friends 
the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and  experience,  Lord  Grey  put  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
proval upon  the  International  Federation  of  University  Women.  As  the 
delegates  left  Bedford  College  that  night  a  program  of  the  Conference,  printed 
and  illumined  by  hand  in  blue  and  red  and  gold,  was  put  into  their  hands. 
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It  was  an  apt  symbol  of  an  occasion  characterized  by  idealism,  simplicity,  and 
an  utter  absence  of  the  forced  or  the  stereotyped. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  July  13,  was  devoted  to  open  meetings  attended  not 
only  by  the  delegates  but  by  other  university  women  who  happened  to  be  in 
London  or  who  came  expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  was  an  instance  of  the 
wise  foresight  wrhich  directed  the  Conference  that  only  one  of  the  sessions  was 
open  exclusively  to  delegates,  and  that  whatever  of  information  and  inspiration 
it  was  able  to  afford  was  therefore  widely  accessible. 

The  first  purpose  of  these  open  meetings  seemed  to  be  to  bring  home  to  the 
Conference  a  sense  that  its  membership  was  indeed  far-flung.  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve,  who  wras  in  the  chair,  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  Federation,  ex- 
plaining that  although  it  had  happened  to  originate  and  to  receive  its  first 
embodiment  in  action  of  the  British  and  American  associations,  it  could  achieve 
its  purpose  only  by  becoming  genuinely  representative  of  all  the  university 
women  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  present  at  this  the  first 
Conference  representatives  of  federations  in  eight  countries — Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  America;  as  well 
as  unofficial  representatives  of  the  university  women  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  short  reports  given 
by  these  representatives  were  to  many  of  the  audience  the  most  thrilling  and 
significant  part  of  the  whole  Conference.  There  was  no  babel  of  tongues. 
Only  one  speaker  used  a  language  other  than  English;  all  spoke  clearly  and 
fluently;  and  in  several  instances  the  precision  and  distinction  with  which  our 
speech  was  used  by  those  to  whom  it  was  foreign  startled  those  to  whom  it  was 
native.  "Don't  you  wish  you  could  speak  any  language  as  well  as  that?" 
sighed  one  Anglo  Saxon  to  another. 

In  their  actual  substance  the  reports  were  not  unlike.  In  almost  every 
country,  it  seems,  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  higher  educa- 
tion explicitly  opened  to  women;  in  almost  every  country  the  number  of 
women  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  increased  steadily  but  with  no 
great  rapidity  until  the  war,  with  its  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of  trained 
women,  strongly  accelerated  the  movement.  The  very  uniformity  in  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  fact  left  the  audience  the  freer  to  dwell  upon  the  differences  in  at- 
tendant circumstances  and  in  the  narrators  themselves.  A  student  of  modern 
history  could  have  read  much  of  the  temper  and  of  the  political  and  social 
experiences  of  the  different  countries  in  the  recitals  of  these  representatives;  and 
even  listeners  less  well-informed  sat  enthralled,  as  if  hearing  a  great  theme 
rendered  in  different  keys — or  should  one  say  on  different  instruments?  Most 
impressive  of  all,  perhaps,  in  its  reference  to  recent  history,  was  the  report  of 
Miss  N6vak6va,  who  spoke  for  the  old  University  of  Prague  and  the  new  State 
of  Czecho-Slovakia.  There  was  no  hesitancy  or  mistrust  in  her  exultant  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Federation  of  University  Women  and  other  evidences  of  inter- 
national friendliness;  and  as  she  held  out  her  hands  to  the  delegates  inviting 
them  all  to  visit  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  was  clear  that  in  her  mind  the  world-wide 
fellowship  of  nations  was  not  an  ideal  or  a  theory  but  an  accomplished  fact. 
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From  the  absorbing  reports  the  audience  had  to  be  called  away,  first  to  con- 
sider certain  general  issues  raised  by  the  Constitution  (which,  however,  was  not 
acted  upon  till  next  day),  and  next  to  participate  in  a  round-table  discussion 
Over  which  President  Thomas  delightfully  presided.  "The  next  steps  to  be 
taken  by  university  women"  were  defined  by  President  Thomas  as  associated 
with  co-education,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to 
continue  in  her  occupation  or  profession,  and  the  prizes  or  inducements  which 
can  be  offered  women  to  lead  them  to  the  fullest  development  of  their  efficiency 
as  scholars.  Each  topic  was  introduced  by  a  ten-minute  speech  by  one  of  the 
following  speakers: — Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  Dr.  Ida  Smedley  MacLean,  Dr. 
Mary  Leal  Harkness,  and  Dean  Ada  Comstock.  As  a  means  of  making  higher 
education  more  available  or  more  inviting  for  women  each  of  these  steps  has  its 
place  in  the  program  of  a  federation  of  university  women;  and  it  was  its  signifi- 
cance in  that  regard  which  the  speakers  upon  it  endeavored  to  define. 

As  Wednesday,  July  14,  was  the  day  on  which  the  delegates  transacted  the 
official  business  of  the  Conference,  it  has  a  right,  probably,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
"birthday  of  the  International  Federation  of  University  Women.  It  was  on 
that  day,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Winifred  Cullis  and  Dean  Gildersleeve 
that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  formally  considered  and  adopted.  In 
the  discussion  two  types  of  question  naturally  arose,  that  relating  to  definition 
of  terms,  and  that  relating  to  methods  of  organization.  Even  in  the  homogene- 
ous world  of  universities,  terminologies  differ  in  different  countries;  and  an  as- 
sociation which  seeks  to  be  world-wide  in  its  membership  and  prompt  and 
effective  in  its  action  necessarily  confronts  serious  problems  of  organization. 
The  questions  of  definition  had  to  do  largely  with  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
- '  university  women  "in  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  deals  with  member- 
•ship.  To  the  committees  which  had  drafted  the  constitution,  and,  indeed,  to 
most  of  the  delegates,  the  term  was  the 'equivalent  of  "women  graduates  of 
universities,"  and  was  meant  to  be  so  interpreted.  It  was  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, by  the  representatives  from  Norway  and  Sweden  that  in  their  own  and  in 
certain  other  countries  the  requirements  for  the  degree  are  heavier  and  entail  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  than  in  England  or  America;  that  in  consequence  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the-' students  who  matriculate  complete  the  requirements; 
and  that  to  demand  a  degree  for  membership  in  the  International  Federation 
would  be  to  exclude,  in  Norway  and  elsewhere,  a  large  number  of  women  who 
would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  amply  qualified.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
delegates  thought  with  dismay  of  the  results  in  their  own  countries  of  an  in- 
terpretation which  would  admit  to  membership  undergraduates  and  non- 
graduates.  The  vote  as  finally  taken  supported  the  use  of  the  term  "university 
women"  as  meaning  "women  graduates  of  universities,"  but  a  Committee  on 
Standards  was  authorized  which  in  connection  with  its  other  duties  should 
consider  and  report  to  the  Council  any  modifications  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  necessitated  by  the  special  academic  conditions  in  any  nation. 

Another  question  of  phraseology  and  definition  brought  the  Conference  to  its 
only  grapple  with  the  embarrassments  created  by  the  war.     In  its  original 
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draft,  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  declared  it  the  purpose  of  the  Federation 
"to  promote  understanding  and  friendship  between  the  university  women  of 
different  nations."  Whether  such  a  wording  gave  any  definite  promise  of 
genuine  internationalism,  whether,  to  be  specific,  it  would  assure  the  admission 
of  German  and  Austrian  women  if  they  were  to  present  themselves  in  due  form, 
was  the  issue  raised  by  the  Scandinavian  representatives.  As  the  discussion 
proceeded,  it  became  evident  that  on  the  main  issue  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  delegates.  Everyone  favored  a  genuine  internationalism. 
How  soon  and  on  whose  initiative  the  women  of  the  countries  of  Central  Europe 
might  be  expected  to  come  in  were  questions  on  which  every  shade  of  opinion 
seemed  to  exist ;  but  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  in  the  vote  which  changed  the 
phrase  in  Article  I  to  this, — "  the  university  women  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 

In  the  mechanics  of  organization  the  most  important  point  to  be  considered 
was  the  make-up  of  the  Council,  the  body  which  is  to  serve  as  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Federation,  with  power  to  act  between  the  Conferences.  In 
order  to  make  the  Council  fully  representative,  it  was  voted  that  in  addition  to 
the  officers  of  the  Federation,  it  should  include  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  each  national  federation;  to  make  it  effective  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  number  constituting  a  quorum  was  set  at  five; 
and  in  order  to  give  each  nation  a  better  chance  for  having  representation  at 
council  meetings  it  was  provided  that  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  any  country  was  unable  to  attend,  a  deputy,  elected 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  might  act  as  her  substitute.  By  such 
devices  did  the  Conference  attempt  to  serve  the  gods  of  both  Efficiency  and 
Equality — a  reconciliation  often  as  difficult  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  same  problem  arose  in  determining  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  sent  by 
each  country  to  the  Biennial  Conference.  To  proportion  the  number  of  votes 
to  the  number  of  university  women  in  each  country  would  be  to  overwhelm  the 
Conferences  with  the  votes  of  large  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain 
national  interest  in  the  International  Federation  in  as  large  a  country,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  necessary  that  delegates  from  many 
localities  should  attend  each  Conference.  After  full  discussion  of  these  points, 
in  which  the  American  delegates  were  glad  to  hear  their  country  praised  for 
its  refusal  to  dominate  by  numbers,  it  was  voted  that  national  federations  might 
send  to  the  Biennial  Conferences  one  delegate  for  each  two  hundred  members, 
but  that  the  number  of  votes  allowed  any  country  should  be  limited  to  five. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  by-laws  there  arose  discussion  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  committees  and  of  the  imposition  of  dues.  Much  of  the  activity  of  the 
International  Federation,  it  was  decided,  should  be  carried  on  in  each  country 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  of  that  country;  but  two  inter- 
national committees  were  created  to  report  to  the  Council — the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  and  a  committee  to  consider  plans 
for  establishing  club  houses  and  hostels  in  different  countries. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: — president,  Miss  Spurgeon  (England);  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  McWilliam  (Canada);  secretary,  Miss  Theodora  Bosanquet 
(England);  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons   (United  States).     Then 
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with  resolutions  of  thanks  and  with  the  calling  of  the  Council  for  an  immediate 
meeting,  the  sessions  of  the  First  Conference  of  the  International  Federation 
came  to  a  close.  The  Second  Conference  will  be  called  two  years  hence  at  a 
place  to  be  determined  by  the  Council,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if 
possible  the  eitv  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  the 
meeting-place. 

Perhaps  because  the  International  Federation  is  too  young  to  have  involved 
itself  in  a  maze  of  detail,  perhaps  for  some  better  reason,  the  Conference  was  not 
-u  feverish  and  rushed  as  our  American  meetings  are  likely  to  be.  There  was 
time  enough  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  a  hospitality  which,  indeed,  compelled 
enjoyment..  The  delegates  had  tea  with  Miss  Douglas  at  her  charming  house 
in  Chelsea — the  White  House,  which  Whistler  built,  and  in  wmich  he  lived  a 
troubled  year.  They  were  the  guests  of  Viscountess  Astor — the  first  woman 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  American  as  we  proudly  recall — at  a  reception 
at  which  they  met  many  interesting  people  including  Ambassador  Davis  and 
Mr.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  author  of  the  famous 
Fisher  Bill.  The  University  Club  for  Ladies  and  the  University  Board  of  the 
Lyceum  Club  gave  receptions  for  them;  Lady  Cunard  provided  them  with  boxes 
for  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden;  and  on  a  day  of  exquisite  mellow  sunshine  they 
were  taken  to  tea  on  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  less  delightful 
than  these  larger  entertainments  were  the  informal  luncheons  and  teas  and 
dinners  at  which  the  British  hostesses  made  their  guests  welcome;  and  Bedford 
College  was  unfailing  in  its  provision  of  comfort  and  hospitality.  Not  in 
weariness,  therefore,  not  with  the  feeling  of  relief  usual  in  those  leaving  the 
scene  of  a  conference,  did  the  delegates  go  their  many  ways,  but  refreshed  and 
elated,  and,  above  all,  with  a  keen  sense  of  gratitude.  They  were  grateful  for 
the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  them,  grateful  for  the  careful  planning  by 
which  the  British  and  American  Committees  on  International  Relations  had 
made  the  meetings  so  well-ordered  and  profitable;  and  most  of  all  were  they 
grateful  to  the  university  women  in  their  own  countries  to  w*hom  they  owed  the 
privilege  of  attending  this  memorable  Conference. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLUB  HOUSE  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

In  the  light  of  Miss  Comstock's  article  the  National  Club  House  at  Wash- 
ington [see  the  Quarterly  for  July]  assumes  even  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance for  us,  because  we  read  that  the  establishment  of  like  hostels  in 
many  countries  for  the  convenience  and  entertainment  of  university  women 
from  all  over  the  world  is  one  of  the  definite  things  w'hich  the  Federation 
hopes  to  accomplish.  Smith  College  is  the  largest  college  for  women  in  the 
world  and  surely  our  alumnae  should  be  very  largely  represented  in  the 
Club  House  membership.  We  are  glad  to  report  a  large  increase  of  Smith 
names  on  the  list  during  the  summer,  and  the  total  now  stands  at  73  non- 
resident and  29  resident  members.  That  is  not  enough  of  course,  and  we 
are  glad  to  print  once  more  the  address  to  wmich  one  may  apply  for  infor- 
mation and  membership  blanks.  It  is;  Mrs.  O.  H.  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  4343  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  BOOKSHOP-FOUR  YEARS  OLD 

Mary  Byers  Smith 

The  Quarterly  is  not  introducing  the  Hampshire  Bookshop  to  Smith  alumnae  at  this  time 
because  it  did  that  long  ago — in  April  and  July  191 6  to  be  exact,  and  later  in  its  advertising 
pages;  and  besides  it  is  too  well  known  for  an  introduction;  but  we  are  glad  to  publish  this  arti- 
cle for  three  reasons.  First,  we  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Smith  women  the  great  possi- 
bilities which  the  profession  of  bookselling  offers;  second,  we  want  them  to  know  about  the 
growth  and  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  particular  bookshop;  and  third,  we  like  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  our  advertising  section  over  into  the  "literary  section" — by  way  of  a  real  "What 
Alumnae  are  Doing"  article,  however,  and  not  by  skipping  feverishly  from  one  to  the  other  as 
one  of  our  Let  Us  Talk  contributors  suggests  an  over  zealous  make-up  editor  might  be  tempted 
to  do.  This  is  our  way  of  cooperating  with  the  alumnae  advertisers  who  are  cooperating  with 
us. 

Miss  Smith,  who  comes  out  of  the  Bookshop  to  tell  us  about  it,  was  graduated  in  1908  and  is 
president  of  the  Hampshire  Bookshop,  Inc. 

The  head  of  the  Stationery  Department  puckered  her  brows.  It  was  during 
a  lull  in  the  Fall  "rush."  "I  wish  I  knew  who  that  woman  was."  "What 
woman?"  we  asked.  It  seemed  that  the  lady  in  question  had  stormed  the 
doorway  followed  by  two  friends.  Once  inside  they  had  moved  from  station  to 
station  in  close  conference  entirely  undismayed  by  the  restless,  surging  throngs 
of  students  bristling  with  packages.  "She  was  evidently  showing  us  off  to  her 
visitors  and  must  have  been  in  often  because  she  knew  where  everything  was 
and  brought  out  all  our  good  points  better  than  we  could  ourselves.  She  began 
at  the  front  and  spoke  of  the  rug  and  comfortable  chairs  and  the  old  desk  and 
Thomas  clock;  then  she  showed  them  the  cabinet  with  the  fine  bindings  and 
spoke  of  the  table  by  the  door  where  you  could  be  sure  of  finding  the  worthwhile 
new  books,  pointed  out  the  general  department  and  the  wide  range  of  small 
limp-leather  editions  so  appropriate  for  a  college  town  and  paused  at  the  corner 
to  speak  of  the  'choice  greeting  cards  you  could  be  sure  of  finding  here.'  When 
she  got  to  the  Children's  Section  she  explained  that  the  tables  covered  with  desk 
sets  were  just  a  temporary  thing  and  that  usually  the  whole  space  was  devoted 
to  children.  They  noticed  the  Circulating.  Library  and  even  went  'round 
behind  the  tall  case  to  look  at  the  little  settle.  At  the  stairs  they  stopped  to 
read  the  announcement  of  Chesterton's  coming  and  our  unknown  friend  told 
them  about  the  lecture  course.  'All  their  text  books  are  on  the  second  floor. 
Shall  we  go  up?'     They  went." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  "testimonials"  of  this  sort,  easier  than  to  sit 
down  and  say  frankly  what  we  think  about  ourselves.  I  shall,  however,  at- 
tempt to  give  my  real  opinion  of  the  Shop  as  an  alumnae  enterprise  and  as  a 
factor  in  the  book  world.  The  Hampshire  Bookshop  became  a  Massachusetts 
corporation  in  May  19 16.  At  the  present  time  the  stock  is  held  by  thirty-five 
Smith  alumnae  and  its  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  all  but  one 
of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  College.*    We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  from 

*  Board  of  Directors:  Mary  Byers  Smith  '08,  Pres.;  May  Hammond  '03,  Treas.;  Marion  E.  Dodd  *o6.  Sec.  and 
Manager;  Grace  Hazard  Conkling  '99;  Louise  Bird  '16;  Ora  Mabelle  Lewis  '00;  John  C.  Hildt. 
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the  first  as  Manager,  Marion  E.  Dodd  1906,  to  whom  all  credit  is  due.  We 
arc  a  general  hook  and  stationery  store  with  a  cooperative  department  open  to 
students,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  College. 
The  cooperative  department  makes  our  problem  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  bookstore,  while  the  fact  that  we  have  had  from  the  first  a  broad, 
modern  conception *of  bookselling  has  kept  us  from  even  appearing  to  be  a 
"college  bookstore."  To  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  us  and  to  whom  the 
term  means  one  of  those  barren  distribution  centers  for  pads  and  pens  and 
Livvs  and  Zoo  instruments,  we  state  emphatically  that  we  are  not  a  college 
bookstore.  Neat  or  confused,  the  atmosphere  of  nicely  calculated  demand 
and  supply  in  them  is  ever  present.  Our  aims  are  less  finite,  less  easily  at- 
tained,— and  more  alluring.  Neither  are  we  a  college  bookstore  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  or  ever  was  the  slightest  official  relationship  between  the  College 
and  ourselves. 

In  four  years  the  Shop  has  trebled  its  annual  business,  is  in  sound  financial 
condition  and  has  returned  over  $4,000  to  members  of  the  cooperative  depart- 
ment in  rebates  on  purchases.  Our  relation  to  students  as  members  of  the 
cooperative  department  and  to  alumnae  as  stockholders  ends  here.  Beyond 
this,  you  are  all  members  of  the  reading  public  in  whose  aims  and  aspirations, 
in  whose  diversions  and  in  whose  constructive  thinking  we  modestly  claim  our 
share. 

About  five  years  ago  and  at  almost  the  same  moment,  several  new  book- 
stores opened  in  different  parts  of  the  country  all  managed  by  women — The 
Sunwise  Turn  in  New  York,  The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  Boston, 
Priscilla  Guthrie's  Shop  in  Pittsburgh,  and  our  own  shop  were  among  the  earl- 
iest of  them,  although  the  number  is  increasing  every  day.*  In  the  main,  this 
group  has  many  interests  in  common  and  has  been  most  good-natured  about 
press  comment  which  has  assumed  from  a  visit  to  one  or  other  that  the  same 
conditions  were  shared  by  all.  The  one  point  which  I  hope  to  make  clear  in  this 
short  article  is  this — that  while  these  new  shops  are  a  part  of  the  modern  trend 
in  bookselling,  this  same  modern  trend  can  be  traced  in  the  book  trade  before 
the  new  shops  existed.  That  is  to  say,  while  we  have  a  part  and  an  important 
one  in  the  development  of  bookselling  in  America,  there  is  nothing  unique  in 
what  we  did  and  something  very  dangerous  in  novelty.  The  Hampshire  Book- 
shop is  not  a  specialty  shop  like  certain  of  the  women's  shops  nor  is  it  essen- 
tially radical  and  artistic  like  certain  others.  In  fact  it  is  not  particularly 
feminine,  and  its  problem  is  essentially  that  of  the  small  city  store  the  country 
over.  Few  of  our  cities  are  without  educational  institutions  of  some  sort  and 
Northampton,  besides  being  the  home  of  Smith  College,  is  a  growing  industrial 
center  and  the  market  for  farming  communities  along  the  Connecticut  as  well 
as  for  isolated  hill  towns  in  the  North.  From  our  own  point  of  view  therefore 
we  wish  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  member  of  this  little  group  but  in 
relation  to  the  book  trade  as  a  whole. 

*  In  the  1904  and  1907  Alumnae  Notes  of  this  issue  will  be  found  news  of  two  new  bookshops  opened  by  Smith 
alumnae. — The  Editors.  r» 
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In  common  with  all  modern  bookstores,  we  realize  that  in  order  to  sell  a  book 
it  is  necessary  to  have  read  it.  I  put  it  specifically  on  purpose.  It  is  curious 
how  fatal  is  denial  on  the  part  of  the  book-clerk  to  the  often  asked  question, 
"Have  you  read  it?"  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  would  apply  only  to  new 
books.  But  a  student  asks,  "Which  is  the  best,  Turgenieff  or  Meredith  or 
Conrad  to  begin  on?"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  further  why  all  our 
sales-force  are  required  to  have  had  a  broad  general  education  with  specific 
work  in  English  literature.  Even  by  constant  reading  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  the  staff  we  can  never  hope  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  type  of  college-trained  woman  who  cares  for  books  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  business  world  and  the  substitution  of  sound  sales  principles  for  amateur- 
ishness are  very  real  problems.  Aggressiveness  or  insignificance  are  equally 
fatal.  We,  and  I  speak  now  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  are  proud  and  confident 
that  our  staff  have  just  the  right  enduring  characteristics  which  will  insure  suc- 
cess in  the  "profession "  of  bookselling. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Bookshop  is  our  course  of  lectures  by  authors 
developed  as  a  definite  part  of  the  Shop's  activity.  These  lectures  have  been 
both  formal  and  informal,  held  sometimes  in  our  own  second-floor  room  and  on 
certain  other  occasions  in  the  Academy  of  Music  which  seats  about  one  thou- 
sand people.  Once  in  a  while  and  in  a  semi-private  capacity,  authors  have  come 
to  us  who  are  not  ordinarily  available  for  public  lectures.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  they  have  been  chosen  from  the  season's  offerings  through  the  regular 
channels  which  were  open  to  everyone  else.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  a 
college  town  lectures  would  be  overdone.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Northamp- 
ton. And  the  possibility  of  securing  Lord  Dunsany  on  his  second  night  in  this 
country,  Hugh  Walpole  and  Yeats  on  costly  schedules  apparently  appealed  to 
no  one  but  ourselves.  Trepidation  on  the  score  of  financial  return  or  doubts  as 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  our  local  public  deterred  even  those  who  dallied  with 
the  idea.  In  other  quarters  the  fact  of  an  author's  being  alive  was  in  itself 
against  him.  The  visit  of  an  author  undoubtedly  affects  the  sale  of  his  books 
favorably  or  otherwise.  Someone  vaguely  trying  to  grasp  our  purpose  asked 
us  if  we  had  these  lectures  because  we  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  start 
people  talking  about  books?  We  know  it  is  a  good  thing.  And  in  a  sense  these 
lectures  express  the  passion  of  that  belief. 

Entirely  aside  from  any  benefit  which  the  lecture  series  may  have  conferred 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  we  of  the  Shop  have  received  personal 
impressions  forever  inextricably  associated  with  the  printed  record.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  room  in  which  Robert  Frost,  Amy  Lowell,  or  Dorothy  Can- 
field  have  been  discussing  books  the  night  before  is  a  very  different  place  to 
work  in.  It  is  this  close  relation  between  the  writers  and  the  readers  of  booksi 
which  is  our  aim. 

Partly  through  the  lecture  series  we  are  becoming  more  widely  known  to  the 
surrounding  community.  We  are  already  well  known  to  the  book  trade.  On 
the  theory  of  the  mouse-trap  more  and  more  out-of-town  visitors  are  finding 
their  way  to  our  door.     Some  of  the  older  akimnae  have  been  from  the  first 
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inn  friends  and  good  customers.  We  are  now  hearing  from  alumnae  whom  we 
oiew  as  students  who  find  themselves  in  bookless  towns.  At  Commencement 
everal  new  "reuning"  classes  simultaneously  "discover"  our  children's  de- 
>artment  and  go  away  laden. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  stopped  growing  and  that  we  are  burst- 
ng  with  new  ideas  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  try  out.  There  has  been  no 
noment  since  19 16  when  the  business  future  looked  safe  or  when  the  condition 
)f  the  public  mind  could  be  called  normal.  The  times  have  created  situations 
vhich  must  be  instantly  and  firmly  met.  To  be  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors nowadays  has  all  the  tense  interest  of  Alice  Tisdale's  description  of  an 
experience  in  the  Manchu  wilderness: — "We  scrambled  up  the  hillside  to  be  in 
ime  for  a  good  view  when  they  shot  through  this  confusion  of  rocks  and  water. 
.  .  We  looked  below.  .  .  .  We  could  see  the  boat  standing  empty  and 
he  captain  and  crew  just  getting  aboard.  .  .  .  Then  they  shot  the  rapid 
vith  a  sureness  that  made  us  want  to  applaud  as  we  stood  there  alone  high  on 
:he  rocks.  The  lean  captain  standing  in  the  stern  and  guiding  with  a  kind  of 
incanny  instinct  sent  the  boat  sliding  down  as  if  on  a  silken  cord." 


SMITH  AGAIN   IN   FRANCE  AND   STILL  IN  THE 

NEAR-EAST 

In  the  July  Quarterly  we  read :  "  The  last  two  members  of  the  Unit  took  the  six  o'clock  train  on  Wednesday 
light,  departing  in  true  French  fashion  amid  tears  and  flowers.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Jnit  at  Gr6court,  Somme."  When  we  read  this  we  had  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  we  should  have  were  our  fam- 
lies  to  move  and  we  knew  that  we  should  no  longer  hear  directly  of  people  and  places  we  had  intimately  known;  and 
io  as  we  read  this  latest  report  of  the  War  Service  Board  we  really  rejoice  that  again  we  shall  receive  letters  dated, 
jrecourt,  Somme.  We  are  wondering  if  all  the  "former  Unit  members  "as  Ellen  Emerson  says — we  think  that  once 
i  Unit  there  is  always  a  Unit — are  not  regarding  the  two  who  are  returning  as  exceedingly  fortunate,  and  are 
lot  in  their  hearts  mulling  over  some  Grecourt  version  of,  "For  the  temple  bells  are  calling,  and  it's  there  that  I 
would  be."     Which  again  sets  us  to  wondering — Could  even  Kipling  have  written  alluringly  of  the  Near-East! 

The  War  Service  Board  met  on  October  2  at  Northampton  with  Josephine 
Bewail  Emerson  1897  wno  brought  us  the  latest  reports  of  our  Hombleux 
poste,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Secours  d'Urgence  last  spring  when  the 
Smith  College  Relief  Unit  returned. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Madame  Gory,  the  director,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
rinding  a  trained  French  woman  to  take  her  place,  Mademoiselle  Javal,  the 
secretary  of  the  Secours  d'Urgence,  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  us  to  send  two  of 
the  former  Unit  members  back  for  this  winter  to  carry  on  the  community 
center,  while  the  nurses  do  the  public  health  work.  This  we  have  decided  to 
do,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  getting  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  1904  and  Rosamond 
Grant  191 3,  both  of  whom  know  the  people  of  our  villages  very  well  and  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work.  They  sailed  late  in  October  and  will  stay 
until  Madame  Gory's  return  in  the  spring. 

The  monthly  reports  about  the  work  carried  on  at  Hombleux  are  most 
interesting  and  in  spite  of  the  illness  of  two  of  the  three  nurses  much  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  summer.  Miss  Griffin  unfortunately  will  not  be  able 
to  return  until  spring. 
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The  Boy  Scout  Camp  for  Scout  leaders  in  the  Compiegne  forest  proved  very 
successful,  and  has  had  very  complimentary  notices  in  the  French  papers. 
Early  in  the  summer  Madame  Gory  wrote  us  as  follows  concerning  the  Scouts 
themselves : 

Les  Boy-Scouts  des  villages  de  Canizy,  Offoy,  Hombleux,  preparent  pour  le 
14  Juillet  une  petite  demonstration  de  Scoutisme  sur  notre  terrain  de  sports, 
on  reeditera  une  page  de  Fenimore  Cooper;  car  on  pourra  admirer  dans  un 
camp  quatre  scouts:  un  cow-boy,  un  chevalier,  un  explorateur  historique,  et 
un  peau-rouge.  Trent-deux  jeunes  Scouts  participeront  a  des  jeux:  lasso, 
course,  etc.,  et  auront  le  plaisir  de  gagner  un  premier  et  un  second  prix  encou- 
rages par  les  sons  entrainants  de  la  Fanfare  de  Hombleux. 

There  is  another  paragraph  in  this  same  report  that  we  like  to  quote  here. 
It  seems  that  the  Secours  d'Urgence  very  much  wanted  a  small  harmonium 
which  might  be  taken  from  village  to  village  and  aid  materially  in  the  organi- 
zation of  classes  in  gymnastic  dancing.     As  Madame  Gory  puts  it: 

Nous  caressons  l'espoir  que  notre  bonne  Etoile  nous  fera  bientdt  la  surprise 
d'un  petit  harmonium  transportable  nous  permettant  d 'organiser  aussi  des 
lecons  de  gymnastique  rhythmique  dans  nos  villages  qui  attendent  impatiem- 
ment  qu'on  s'occupe  de  leurs  enfants. 

Then  she  adds  a  P.  S. : 

Notre  bonne  Etoile  a  repondu  a  nos  voeux  plus  vite  que  nous  avions  espere 
puisque  le  courrier  m'apporte  a  l'instant  un  pli  contenant  la  somme  necessaire 
a  l'achat  du  precieux  instrument  tant  desire ;  don  de  deux  enfants  d'une  ancienne 
Directrice  de  Smith  College  a  Grecourt. 

If  Madame  Gory  were  as  good  a  Yankee  as  we  all  are  she  would  have  guessed 
at  once  that  this  little  gift  again  made  Grecourt  a  debtor,  albeit  indirectly,  to 
Harriet  Boyd  Hawes. 

Charlotte  Wiggin  1908  has  just  returned  from  her  summer  with  Elizabeth 
Williams  1891  in  Veles,  Serbia,  and  Emily  Williams  1916  sailed  October  23  to 
take  her  place.  Miss  Williams  writes  of  her  pleasure  in  receiving  the  supplies 
sent  out  by  the  alumnae  in  the  spring,  and  the  grant  of  $1750  made  by  the 
War  Service  Board  for  her  work. 

Justina  Hill  1916  and  Elma  Guest  1917  returned  from  the  Near-East  in 
June.  After  closing  the  work  at  Malatia,  Esther  Greene  remained  in  Constan- 
tinople to  work  under  the  Near-East  Relief  and  Alice  Moore  went  to  their  post 
at  Samsoun.     Her  letter  of  June  28  gives  our  latest  news  of  her. 

Samsoun,  June  28,  1920. 
We  have  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Armenian  orphanages  here,  aggregating  about 
900,  and  three  ditto  soup  and  bread  lines,  about  1500.  Then  there  is  a  refugee 
camp  for  homeless  ones.  Some  people  that  have  homes  have  to  be  on  the  soup 
kitchen  and  many  refugees  do  not — they  are  given  what  they  need.  The 
American  tobacco  companies  here  furnish  employment  for  some.  Old  clothes 
from  America  and  new  clothes  made  from  American  cloth  have  been  given  to 
the  poor,  and  also  flour,  cloth,  and  grain  for  seed  distribution  to  villages  round 
about.  The  work  is  very  well  organized  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  here. 
The  houses  that  are  used  for  orphanages  seem  magnificent,  as  do  all  the  houses 
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lere,  after  Malatia's  mud  and  straw  and  unfinished,  split  lumber.  There  are 
jiany  very  wealthy  Greeks,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  they  have  been  per- 
Kiaded  to  pay  60  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  orphanage  food  bill.  The  Armenians 
ire  more  willing  but  less  able  to  help  their  orphans.  The  Turks  aren't  inter- 
red in  theirs  at  all. 

Mr.  Curt,  formerly  of  Annapolis  Academy,  is  the  Director  here.  The  other 
ion-medical  workers  are  Gertrude  Knox,  the  official  Mount  Holyoke  repre- 
sentative, of  Providence,  R.  L,  and  Sabra  Bradley,  from  Arizona,  who  worked 
'or  played!)  on  the  tractor  with  me  last  year;  also  a  Swiss  boy  who  speaks 
Russian  and  other  languages  (there  are  some  Russians  here)  and  is  practically 
f  not  technically  a  member  of  the  unit.  By  the  way,  our  Russian  chauffeur 
s  named  Porfiry — did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  romantic  name  for  a  chauffeur? 
Jnfortunately — or  fortunately  for  mundane  uses — he  does  not  look  the  part. 
Hie  Greek  names  are  a  new  twist  in  local  atmosphere — imagine  having  Aris- 
:ides  and  Themistocles  rushing  to  do  your  bidding,  and  solemnly  paying  out 
nonev  orders  to  Sophocles!  How  can  I  ever  have  the  same  awe  of  Greek 
drama  again? 

Ruth  Henry  1908,  who  with  the  other  workers  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Caucasus  in  June,  at  once  agreed  to  go  to  Adana  for  six  months  and  the  follow- 
ng  extracts  from  her  letters  give  a  graphic  account  of  her  life. 

Adana,  Turkey,  July  11,  IQ20. 

.  .  .  The  Bisgards  or  Chettes  or  Turks,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
:hem,  blew  up  bridges  and  tore  up  rails  the  very  night  we  came  through,  and 
:here  has  been  no  train  run  to  or  from  Mersine  since  the  one  we  came  in  on. 
^ou  see  it  was  certainly  meant  that  we  should  get  here!  Four  of  the  relief 
workers  whose  contracts  or  work  was  over  were  leaving  the  next  day  but  of 
:ourse  they  are  still  here  and  raging.  Dr.  Dodd  hoped  to  get  away  as  soon  as 
ie  could  turn  things  over  to  me  but  the  situation  is  so  tense  that  he  was  ordered 
Dy  Col.  Coombs  by  wireless  to  stay  on  with  me  as  "assistant  director." 

An  American  Destroyer  is  in  Mersine  and  we  are  in  fairly  close  touch  with  it 
3y  messages  sent  by  aeroplane.  The  city  of  Adana  is  besieged  from  without 
ind  the  Armenians  can't  go  out  to  their  vineyards  or  to  harvest  the  grain  that 
s  rotting  in  the  near-by  fields.  The  French  promise  guards  and  say  the  wheat 
is  being  brought  in!  Thousands  of  refugees  have  come  from  Sin,  Hadzin,  Ain- 
tab,  Marash,  and  so  forth,  and  they  live  in  great  camps.  We  have  one  big  soup 
kitchen  and  think  there  will  have  to  be  two  soon.  Miss  Nevin  is  working  into 
the  orphanage  work  very  well  and  we  find  the  problems  entirely  different  here. 
^iVe  are  collecting  real  orphans  and  planning  to  send  them  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus where  the  English  will  care  for  them.  So  our  orphanages  are  not  per- 
manent here.  Industrial  work,  rugs,  cloth,  embroidery,  and  so  forth  is  huge, 
and  I  feel  very  incompetent  to  deal  with  it. 

Yesterday  was  a  very  terrible  day.  Armenians  had  been  captured  and  killed 
by  Turks  just  outside  the  city  the  day  before  so  revenge  was  abroad,  and  the 
streets  were  scenes  of  actual  beating  to  death.  I  stood  in  our  office  window  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  what  I  had  only  read  of  before  but  this  time  it  was  the 
Armenians  who  were  brutal  (My,  I  can't  put  on  paper  what  I  wish  I  could!). 
The  guards  are  not  real  ones  and  stand  by  and  see  these  things  done.  One  of 
the  American  boys  tried  to  interfere  in  one  case  but  was  brushed  aside.  I  ap- 
pealed to  Dr.  Dodd  and  he  went  to  the  French  but  was  told  that  it  was  per- 
fectly all  right.  At  one-thirty  yesterday  firing  began  in  the  city  streets.  We 
went  up  on  the  roof  and  saw  the  frantic  Armenians  racing  from  the  Turkish 
quarters  to  their  own,  dropping  anything  that  they  could  not  take  with  them. 
A  riot  for  a  half  hour  and  we  stuck  out  our  trusty  American  flag.     But  most  of 
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it  was  hysteria  and  firing  in  the  air  and  the  French  patrolled  the  streets  with  a 
tank  and  a  lot  of  cavalry.  I  shall  never  forget  our  five  Americans  standing  on 
the  roof,  watching  the  panic  and  feeling  safe  because  we  are  Americans.  The 
city  is  frightfully  congested  of  course,  and  no  outlet  for  all  these  people.  Some- 
thing has  to  happen  before  long  and  whether  it  will  be  more  French  troops  or 
an  allied  force,  it  will  come — I'm  sure.  Meanwhile  we  are  all  held  prisoners, 
as  it  were,  but  all  well  and  happy  and  without  fear  (Almost!). 

August  15,  1920. 

.  .  .  We're  living  in  the  midst  of  intrigue,  revenge,  and  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, filth,  and  danger  to  our  lives  and  yet  we  try  to  go  on  with  the  daily  work 
as  if  we  were  living  in  the  quietest  sort  of  New  England  village.  Miss  Nevin 
has  taken  over  the  care  of  the  Personnel  House  and  she  is  as  earnest  over  her 
attempt  to  have  the  finger  bowls  appear  as  they  should  on  the  table  as  she  is  to 
attend  to  the  burial  of  one  of  her  orphans ! 

I  wronder  how  much  background  you  have  for  this,  my  newest  experience? 
You  will  understand  that  I  can't  tell  you  any  political  news  or  any  opinions  of 
my  own — on  top  01  which  I  venture  to  state  that  the  French  are  occupying 
Adana,  Tarsus,  and  Mersine  still  and  with  the  Armenians  are  keeping  the 
Turks  out  of  these  three  places.  The  Turks  gather  on  the  outside  of  the  city, 
settle  themselves  on  the  vineyards  and  orchards  and  proceed  to  fire  into  the 
town  at  random,  and  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  they  try  to  rush  the 
outposts. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  under  fire  for  exactly  four  weeks  to-day  and  have 
grown  so  used  to  the  excitement  and  the  tragedies  about  us  that  we  scarcely 
duck  our  heads  for  the  whizz  of  a  bullet  now.  One  couldn't  live  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day  for  four  weeks  in  a  state  of  terror!  .  .  .  Refugees 
are  pouring  into  this  city  from  the  outlying  districts  but  their  villages  have 
been  burned  and  their  harvests  destroyed  and  the  food  situation  was  and  still 
is  serious.  Dr.  Dodd  obtained  permission  to  go  in  a  French  aeroplane  to  Mer- 
sine to  get  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  through  one  of  our  destroyers  there. 
He  did  cable  a  bit  of  what  we  are  going  through  and  you  may  already  knowT  that 
from  the  paper.  He  also  persuaded  Constantinople  Headquarters  to  send  in 
1000  tons  of  flour  but  what  good  to  us  is  it  in  Mersine! 

Permission  was  denied  Dr.  Dodd  to  come  back  by  aeroplane  and  there  he 
was  for  three  weeks  while  I  discovered  on  my  own  what  it  means  to  be  director 
of  a  unit!  He  finally  did  get  back  through  Karatash,  a  port  south  of  Adana. 
Four  of  the  workers  have  since  gone  out  that  way  and  Dr.  Dodd  hopes  to  leave 
with  Mrs.  Dodd  to-morrow.  That  will  make  me  the  senior  member  of  the 
unit.  There  are  four  missionaries  here,  and  I  can  go  to  them  for  advice  and 
help.  I  have  changed  my  ideas  of  Relief  Work  tremendously,  however,  and  am 
adamant  about  individual  cases.  We  are  spending  a  vast  sum  of  money  here 
in  Adana  and  my  work  has  been  largely  to  cut  down  each  department  or  to  get 
a  machine  in  working  order,  rather  than  a  heart  and  soul  affair. 

We  are  really  very  comfortable  for  the  committee  make  us  feel  that  we  are  to 

look  after  our  own  comfort  as  much  as  possible I  have  never  dreamed 

of  suffering  so  from  the  HEAT  as  we  do  here.  It  is  indescribable.  We  cannot 
move  outside  the  city  streets,  and  the  one  and  only  recreation  possible  is  tennis. 
I  make  myself  go  over  to  the  court  at  six  p.m.  when  I  can  for  it's  that  kind  of 
tired  feeling  after  a  day  in  the  office  that  makes  me  sleep.  We  used  to  sleep 
up  on  the  roof  with  all  our  neighbors,  but  that  is  prohibited  now,  and  we  drag 
our  beds  around  the  corridors  hoping  for  a  breath. 

I  think  that  the  $250  which  was  my  share  of  the  first  $4000  sent  in  has  been 
located  at  last  and  sent  up  to  Erivan  to  be  used  for  the  blind  children  there. 
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I  had  started  that  work  before  we  were  evacuated  and  I  wanted  that  sum  of 
money  to  be  used  lor  just  that.  I  left  all  manner  of  explicit  directions  about 
it  in  Constantinople  and  can  only  hope.      .      .      . 

Upon  going  to  press  we  receive  letters  written  September  9  with  the  cheering 
news  that  after  five  weeks  of  siege  the  French  have  captured  the  Chettes  and 
therefore  Adana  is  no  longer  under  direct  fire.  We  quote  briefly  from  the 
letters: 

We  can  sleep  on  the  roofs  once  more  and  the  road  to  Karatash  is  open.  . 
For  two  days  we  could  see  fires  in  all  directions  signifying  the  burning 
of  both  villages  and  crops.  Five  Turkish  cannon  that  had  been  shelling  the 
city  were  discovered  by  a  French  aeroplane,  and  three  of  them  were  captured 
by  a  raiding  party  of  Senegalese  and  brought  in  to  town  as  exhibits.  Long, 
dreary  lines  of  enemy  women  and  children  passed  through  the  streets  that  day, 
but  they  are  gradually  being  sent  back  to  their  own  quarters  now.  The  N.  E. 
R.  is  administering  relief  to  these  people  in  the  form  of  medical  care.  A  tem- 
porary clinic  has  been  formed  and  the  French  are  giving  us,  free  of  charge,  the 
quinine  and  other  medicines  which  are  needed.  Some  hesitancy  about  going 
to  our  hospital  for  treatment  was  shown  at  first  by  the  Turkish  men  and  women. 
But  once  convinced  that  it  was  the  American  hospital  which  would  care  for 
them,  they  were  all  willing  to  go. 

We  were  able  to  send  quinine  to  Mr.  Nilson  in  Tarsus,  however,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  French  who  dropped  it  into  that  city  from  their  aeroplane. 
[What  a  queer  thrill  it  gives  us  to  think  of  aeroplanes  over  the  city  of  "Saul,  a 
man  of  Tarsus"!]  The  present  indications  look  toward  an  unsettled  winter 
ahead  and  we  are  running  our  industries  largely  with  that  in  mind. 

If  political  affairs  would  turn  for  the  better — this  land  could  easily  get  on  its 
feet  in  a  few  months.  You  have  little  idea  of  how  amusing  the  current  maga- 
zines with  their  talk  of  mandate  and  internationalism  and  settlement  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Near-East  seem  to  us!  Nothing  is  settled  and  only  a 
strong  arm  can  make  it  so. 

And  the  letter  closes  with  the  word  that  Ruth  Henry  starts  for  home  in 
November. 


This  is  a  very  much  reduced  copy  of  the  engraving  on  the  Diplome  which  accompanied  the 
Medaille  de  Reconnaissance  Francaise. 


MORE  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  SMITH 

In  July  1919,  thanks  to  a  deal  of  research  work  by  Jean  Spahr  192 1  and  some 
careful  scrutiny  of  our  records  on  our  own  part,  we  were  able  to  send  out  into 
the  Smith  world  a  list  of  mothers  and  daughters  who  claimed  Smith  as  their 
common  Alma  Mater;  and  we  accounted  for  148  granddaughters  of  Smith  in 
this  very  first  survey.  It  was  a  goodly  number,  but  we  were  sure  that  the 
minute  the  list  was  published  we  should  hear  from  the  people  who  had  been 
quite  unintentionally  and  in  most  cases  quite  unavoidably  left  out,  and  that 
the  time  would  come  when  we  could  put  out  a  supplementary  list.  Now  the 
time  has  come,  and  we  here  append  the  names  of  13  brand  new  granddaughters 
who  have  qualified  by  entering  college  since  the  1919  list,  and  14  who  belonged 
all  the  time.  We  have  had  some  delightful  letters  concerning  the  granddaugh- 
ters list,  and  rejoice  that  it  so  generally  met  with  favor.  We  are  indebted  to 
these  letters  not  only  for  most  of  the  additions  but  also  for  several  corrections 
in  our  original  list.  For  instance,  we  learn  the  Alice  (Hatch)  Nelson  and 
Helen  (Hatch)  Cheney  are  stepdaughters  of  Elizabeth  (Wright)  Hatch  1882 
and  that  Myrtis  Davidson  ex-1914  is  a  stepdaughter  of  Adaline  (Allen)  David- 
son 1890.  For  the  sake  of  the  meticulous  accuracy  for  which  we  strive  these 
facts  are  noted  although  of  course  all  three  are  none  the  less  granddaughters 
of  Smith.  Also  we  should  have  given  Henrietta  Harris  1883  credit  for  still 
another  Harris  to  her  name,  for  it  seems  that  "she  that  was  Harris"  married 
a  Harris,  and  her  name  should  read  Henrietta  (Harris)  Harris.  There  was  one 
instance  in  which  we  deprived  a  granddaughter  of  her  full  heritage  and  we 
beg  her  pardon:  Margaret  Scoville  is  a  member  of  191 7  instead  of  an  ex- 
member  of  I 9 12. 

We  submit  this  second  list,  proud  that  there  are  so  many  names  thereon,  but 
also  just  as  sure  as  we  were  in  July  1919  that  all  of  the  granddaughters  are  not 
yet  recorded  in  the  family  Bible;  and  we  urge  you  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
not  your  name  that  is  lacking  for  the  Smith  family  owns  a  generous  Bible 
wherein  there  is  room  for  all. 


1881 

Anna(  Hoyt)  Washburn 

Loraine  (Washburn)  Hall 

1910 

Affa  (Miner)  Tuttle 

Elizabeth  Tuttle 

ex- 1 920 

1882 

Clara  (Hayes)  Robinson  (ex) 

Marion  Robinson 

1922 

Mary  (Mix)  Barber 

Mary  Barber 

1914 

1883 

Ella  (Flynt)  Dewey  (ex) 

Dorothy  Dewey 

ex-1914 

Jean  (Fine)  Spahr 

Helen  Spahr 

1924 

1884 

Imogene  (Paddock)  Rice 

Margaret  Rice 

1919 

1885 

Grace  (Greenough)  Crawford 

Leslie  (Crawford)  Hun  (step  ch.) 

1904 

1887 

Ellen  (Russell)  Houghton  (ex) 

Helen  (Houghton)  Shortledge 

1912 

1888 

Mary  (Willard)  Cragin  (ex) 

Alice  (Cragin)  Lewis 

1915 

Frances  (Lyman)  Burt 

Constance  Burt 

1923 

1889 

Certrude  (Grieble)  Canedy 

Ruth  (Canedy)  Hadley 

1902 

Alice  (Johnson)  Clark 

Marion  Clark 

1924 

1890 

Adaline  (Allen)  Davidson 

Mary  Davidson  (step  ch.) 

1908 

1891 

Bertha  (Dwight)  Cole 

Lois  Cole 

1924 

Stella  (Boyne)  Campbell 

Catherine  Campbell 

1924 

1892 

Laura  (McConway)  Scoville  (art) 

Elizabeth  Scoville 

1922 

1895 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton 

Lucia  Norton 

1923 
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Constance  (McCalmont)  Humphrey 

Eleuthera  (Smith)  McCalmont  (ex) 

Sophia  (Washburn)  Bateman 
1897      Mae  (.Fuller)  Curran 

Beulah  (Greenough)  Hardy  (ex) 
1899     Blanche  (.Ames)  Ames 

(Catherine  (Keeler)  Barnes 

Marjorie  (King)  Oilman 

Margaret  (May)  Ward 


Margaret  Humphrey 
Rachel  McCalmont 
Sylvia  Bateman 
Frances  Curran 
Evelyn  Hardy 
Pauline  Ames 
Barbara  Barnes 
Florence  Oilman 
Faith  Ward 


1922 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1924 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne 


Allen,  Marjorie  S.  1906  (Mrs.  Seiffert). 
Lizzie,  in  Reedy's  Mirror,  July  1. — Three 
poems,  in  Poetry,  June. — Review  of  Starved 
Rock  by  E.  L.  Masters,  in  Poetry,  June. 

Childs,  Breta  W.  1910.  A  Study  in  Home 
I  Geography,  in  Jour,  of  Geog.,  April. 

Crowell,  Jane  C.  1895.  In  Catholic  World, 
Sept. 

Cutler,  Martha  H.  1897.  Floors — Durable, 
Smart,  in  Delineator,  April. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 
Blind  Cupid,  in  Collier's  Oct.  2,  9. — In 
September,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Oct. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904  (Mrs.  Gifford). 
Gardens — What  They  Mean  to  Me,  in 
House  Beautiful,  July. — fNight,  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  July. 

+DeForest,  Charlotte  B.  1901  [and]  Clara 
Denison  Loomis,  1900.  Western  Etiquette, 
Japan,  Christian  Literature  Society. 

Deyo,  Hazel  G.  19 13  (Mrs.  Batchelor). 
How  Do  You  Buy  Books?  in  Pictorial  Rev., 
Oct. 

fDickerman,  Elizabeth  S.  1894.  Centu- 
rions of  France  in  Poet  Lore,  summer  no. 

jDickinson,  Martha  G.  music  1885-90 
(Mrs.  Bianchi).     See  under  Tyler. 

Donnell,  Dorothy,  1909  (Mrs.  Calhoun). 
For  the  Soul  of  Raphael,  in  Motion  Picture 
Classic,  July. — Marooned  Hearts,  in  Mo- 
tion Picture  Mag.,  Aug. 

Dunbar,  Olivia  H.  1894  (Mrs.  Torrence). 
Portrait  of  a  Family,  in  Yale  Rev.,  July. 

tFarrand,  Margaret  L.  1914.  The  Slang 
at  Smith,  in  Delineator,  Oct. — Wild  Straw- 
berries on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  in 
Scribner,  June. 

Foot,  Mary  A.  1907  (Mrs.  Lord).  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  Quotation,  in  Youth's 
Companion,  Aug.  5. 

fFuller,   Mary  B.    1894.     Development  of 


History  and  Government  in  Smith  College, 
1 875-1920,  in  Smith  College  Studies  in 
History,  April. 

Gilchrist,  Marie  E.  1916.  After  Music, 
in  Midland,  Sept. — A  Dictionary  to  Read, 
in  Poet  Lore,  summer  no. — A  Brown  Rab- 
bit dies,  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug.  7. — 
Change,  in  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Aug.  28,  Home  Site, 
in  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Aug.  14. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899  (Mrs.  Conkling). 
Poems  Done  into  English,  in  Prometheus, 
etc.  Poetic  Novels  by  Ramon  Perez  de 
Ayala.  N.  Y.  Dutton. — Diary  written  on 
Peony  Petals,  in  Poetry,  Sept. — "I  have 
cared  for  you  Moon,"  in  Century,  July. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896  (Mrs.  Fahne- 
stock).  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  X.  Y. 
Dutton. 

Jenkins,  Ruth  D.  1897  (Mrs.  Jenkins). 
Living  on  a  Little,  in  Delineator,  June. 

Barclay,  Inez  H.  1905  (Mrs.  Kirby).  When 
a  Man  has  Friends,  in  Argosy,  Sept.  25. 

jLittle,  Eleanor  J.  1907.  Plain  Glass,  in 
Outlook,  Oct.  6. 

Loomis,  Clara  Denison  1900.  See  under 
DeForest. 

fLord,  Alice  T.  1897  (Mrs.  Parsons).  Smith 
College,  in  Woman  Citizen,  June  26. 

Nicholl,  Louise  T.  1913.  The  Builders,  in 
Youth's  Companion,  June  10. — Waves, 
Beauty,  in  Poetry,  Oct. — Certainties,  in 
Unpartizan  Rev.  July-Sept. 

Oppen,  Lucy,  1908.  Further  Steps  in 
Teaching  Health.  Wash.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

fOrmsbee,  Mary  R.  1907  (Mrs.  Whitten). 
Common  Sense  and  Electric  Wiring,  in 
House  Furnishing  Rev.,  June — Electric  Re- 
frigerators next,  in  H.  F.  Rev.,  Sept. — The 
Eight  Hour  Kitchen,  in  House  and  Garden, 
Aug. — The  Story  of  a  Cooperative  House, 
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in  Touchstone,  Sept. — fThe  Survival  of  the  Sherman,    Ellen   B.    1891.     The   Dew,    in 

Simplest,  in  Edison  Monthly,  Aug. — fSys-  Christian  Register,  Aug.  19. — The  Heart's 

tern  in  the  Home  in  Edison  Monthly,  April.  Sunrise,  in  C.  R.  Sept.  2. 

Parsons,  Mary  P.   1908.     To  My  Mother,  fSpaulding,     Sylvia     S.     1875-76,     77-78 

in  Delineator,  Feb.  (Mrs.  Videtto).     The  Unholy  Alliance,  in 

Peloubet,    Alice   N.    1882    (Mrs.    Norton).  Woman  Citizen,  Aug.  7. 

When  Foods  Fall  in  Price,  in  Youth's  Com-  Storm,  Marian,   1913.     Minstrel  Weather, 

panion,  Sept.  9.  N.  Y.  Harper. 

Perry,  Jennette  B.   1886   (Mrs.  Lee).     The  Swett,  Margery,  19 17.     First  Aid  for  Fresh- 
Chinese  Coat.     N.  Y.  Scribner.  men,  in  Fashion-Art,  Sept. 

Pope,   Amy   S.    1901    (Mrs.   Shirk).     Your  fTenney,  Mary  A.  1878-80.     The  Pilgrims; 

Plant  Pets,  in  Delineator,  Apr.-The  House  a  Selected  List  of  Works  in  the  Public  Li' 

Plants'  Annual  Outing,  in  Delineator,  May.  brary  of  Boston- 

-fThe  Home  Fire-Drill,  in  Delineator,  Oct.  Tunnell>  Barbara  M.  1912-13.     fThe  Gar- 

,_          „      .        .     __       ___    ,__        __    f ,  .  den  of  Memories  in  Country  Life,  Aug.— 

TRussell,   Annie   M.    1886   (Mrs.   Marble).  ™     xr           ~.  , .     A  .   .    -*"    ^.  ,,    ~.    , 

'        .  ,    '          _    ,             _      v         .    _         '  The  Young  Girl  in  Art,  in  The  Girl  s  Circle, 

b  aith  of  our  Fathers,  a  Pageant,  in  Drama,  T   ,      A 

juiy-Aug.  sept.  jTyler,  Elizabeth  S.   1909.     Letters,  with 

tSavage,  Clara,  1913.     A  New  Trial  of  an  Memorial  Poem  by  Martha  Dickinson  Bi- 

Old  Law,  in  Good  Housekeeping,  July.  anchi.     Privately  Printed. 

Scudder,  Vida  D.  1884.     On  Being  a  Stock-  Anonymous.     The  Uncensored  Letters  of  a 

holder,  in  New  Republic,  July  14.  Canteen  Girl.     N.  Y.  Holt. 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 

Ethel  Puffer  Howes 

The  story  of  what  college  women  have  done  individually  for  woman  suffrage 
is  yet  to  be  told,  and  it  will  be  a  long  and  glorious  one.  The  record  of  Smith 
women  makes  an  honorable  part  thereof,  which  we  may  hope  will  be  set  down 
in  full  ere  too  late.  What  I  have  to  tell  is  of  no  personal  achievements,  nor 
can  I  even  say,  "all  of  which  I  saw,"  inasmuch  as  the  pioneer  work  had  been 
done  years  before  my  connection  with  the  League.  But  the  tale  is  worth 
telling  in  brief  if  only  to  illustrate  the  power  of  right  ideas  to  propagate  them- 
selves— given  the  necessary  ground  of  intelligence. 

When  the  National  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  was  founded  in  1908  the 
subject  of  suffrage  could  scarcely  be  mentioned  in  gatherings  of  college  students 
and  college  faculties,  and  in  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  largest  and  most  influential  body  of  women  college 
graduates  in  the  United  States,  it  was  forbidden  even  as  a  topic  for  discussion. 
The  "college  evening"  at  the  National  Suffrage  Convention  at  Baltimore  in 
1906  became  famous  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  women  of  the  highest 
academic  standing  and  wide  reputation  publicly  allied  themselves  as  a  group 
with  the  movement,  and  the  "courage"  of  these  women  was  largely  commented 
on  at  the  time.  I  have  before  me  an  old  circular  of  the  College  League  with 
quotations  from  addresses  made  on  this  historic  evening  by  President  Woolley 
of  Mount  Holyoke,  Professor  Lucy  Salmon  of  Vassar,  Professor  Mary  Calkins 
of  Wellesley,  and  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  original  College 
League  had  been  started  in  Boston  in  1906  by  college  women  (the  language  of 
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an  early  statement  is  enlightening),  "who  had  come  to  believe  it  their  duty  to 
take  a  positive  stand  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  to  press  this  important 
question  on  the  attention  of  college  and  professional  women  in  the  United 
States."  Similar  organizations  were  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  1908  delegates  from  11  of  these  met  in  Buffalo  and  formed  a  national 
organization. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  League  was  "  to  put  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
in  a  dignified  and  convincing  way  before  college  professors  and  men  and  women 
studying  in  colleges,  and  graduates."  In  the  clear  light  of  to-day  we  can 
afford  to  admit  that  even  13  years  ago  "equal  suffrage,"  for  one  reason  or 
another,  lacked  the  intellectual  prestige  which  a  great  reform  should  have. 
Writing  for  college  women,  I  can  record  my  conviction  that  the  greatest  service 
of  the  National  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  was  not  in  the  thousands  of 
young  suffragists  it  created,  but  in  the  marshalling  of  the  most  greatly  respected 
and  admired  personalities  in  the  academic  world  (of  men,  too!),  in  an  organized 
way,  to  the  active  and  public  support  of  the  cause.  The  next  greatest  service 
was  the  successful  insistence  of  this  group,  that  college  women  (in  the  words  of 
our  own  Mary  Calkins  at  Baltimore)  "cease  being  ignorant  or  indifferent  on 
the  question,  that  they  adopt  ...  at  least  a  position  of  reasoned  opposi- 
tion or  of  intelligent  hesitation  between  opposing  arguments." 

The  organization  of  the  N.  C.  E.  S.  L.  was  cast  in  simple  lines.  There  were 
two  types  of  local  groups: — Leagues  of  graduates,  established  in  cities,  and 
Chapters,  established  in  colleges  or  universities.  All  members  paid  dues  of 
ten  cents  to  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  of  which  the  College 
League  was  an  affiliated  member.  Beyond  this,  the  chapters  paid  no  dues  at 
all ;  the  leagues  paid  nominal  dues  of  15  cents  per  person  to  the  National  League. 
Both  types  of  organizations  sent  delegates  to  the  Annual  Council  which  was 
held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  National  Suffrage  Conventions.  All  the 
affairs  of  the  national  organization  were  in  the  hands  of  this  Council.  The 
official  book  of  the  League  contained  model  constitutions  for  the  use  of  leagues 
and  chapters.  The  salient  phrase  of  the  Preamble  seems  to  me  worth  quoting. 
"We,  members  of  the  governing  board,  teaching  staff,  and  student  body  .  .  . 
recognizing  the  obligation  which  .  .  .  (women)  who  have  studied  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  owe  to  the  equal  suffrage  movement.     .     .     ." 

Recognizing  the  obligation!  That  was  the  note  on  which  argument  and 
organization  proceeded.  The  leagues  sought  to  canvass  all  college  graduates 
in  the  locality,  and  also  to  reach  the  community  through  public  lectures, 
debates,  or  plays.  They  gave  special  aid  in  state  or  local  campaigns,  some- 
times taking  a  leading  part.  The  success  in  California,  at  a  time  when  the 
winning  of  that  state  was  of  great  value  to  the  cause,  is  generally  credited  to  the 
original  and  dashing  campaign  of  the  C.  E.  S.  L.  of  Northern  California. 

The  program  of  the  college  chapters  was  modest :  two  or  three  public  meet- 
ings a  year;  namely,  one  address  on  the  subject,  an  annual  meeting,  and  a  third 
meeting  presenting  a  debate  or  play  on  the  topic.  From  the  first  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  real  heart  of  the  League  was  in  these  chapters.     Unquestion- 
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ably  even  a  small  group  through  its  continuous  influence  on  a  large  and  chang- 
ing class,  soon  made  suffragists  of  practically  the  entire  student  body,  and  the 
college  chapters  eventually  became  the  principal  work  even  of  the  local  leagues, 
operating  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  in  an  ever-widening  circle. 

The  national  organization,  however,  had  its  own  achievements.  Through  its 
affiliation  with  the  National  Association,  the  League  was  enabled  to  send  in 
representatives  to  the  great  Suffrage  Conventions,  a  compact  and  proportion- 
ately large  and  influential  group  of  trained  women.  The  League  always  ar- 
ranged a  subscription  luncheon  or  banquet  for  college  women  during  these 
conventions,  with  unusual  speakers,  and  my  own  impression  was  that  no  part 
of  the  conventions  was  more  clarifying  of  issues  or  more  inspiring.  Jane 
Addams  never  told  more  moving  stories;  Anna  Shaw  was  never  more  witty  nor 
original  than  on  these  occasions,  the  popularity  of  which  was  so  great  that  it 
was  felt  that  the  educational  value  for  the  cause  was  distinctly  appreciable. 

The  general  work  of  the  national  office  was  to  find  openings  for  new  organi- 
zations and  to  help  keep  up  the  existing  ones,  through  correspondence,  bulle- 
tins, and  the  supplying  of  speakers.  This  last  would  indeed  have  become  a 
major  work,  had  our  resources  permitted.  In  1916,  for  instance,  we  arranged 
a  tour  for  Mrs.  Pankhurst  which  proved  very  successful,  financially  and  other- 
wise. She  spoke  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patriotic  war  service 
of  women,  with  extraordinary  eloquence,  everyone  testified,  and  indubitably 
this  disinterested  approach  made  many  converts  to  suffrage. 

The  purely  educational  side  was  not  neglected  and  from  an  early  day  the 
League  maintained  ten  excellent  loan  libraries  of  suffrage  literature.  It  had 
devoted  a  large  sum  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  famous  or  striking  argu- 
ments called,  "The  Case  for  Woman  Suffrage," — compiled  by  Miss  Margaret 
Franklin,  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate.  This  has  always  been  authoritative  and,  in 
the  days  when  there  was  still  argument  on  woman  suffrage,  was  indispensable 
for  all  workers. 

When  I  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  in  1914,  the  situation  in 
the  academic  world  had  already  been  transformed.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
leading  college  graduates  had  been  won  over.  It  was  almost  the  proper  thing 
for  members  of  the  college  faculty  to  be  suffragists.  That  the  whole  official 
attitude  of  the  colleges  was  changed,  was  proved  when  in  1915  the  A.  C.  A. 
at  San  Francisco  endorsed  the  movement  for  equal  suffrage  on  the  ground 
that  "education  was  controlled  by  the  electors."  This  vote  was  epoch-making 
for  our  work,  since  it  laid  a  foundation  on  which  A.  C.  A.  branches  could  be 
appealed  to,  to  form  suffrage  sections  or  committees,  or  to  keep  on  organizing 
chapters. 

It  was  evident  that,  the  battle  of  principle  and  academic  status  having  been 
won,  the  next  desideratum  was  numbers,  and  my  efforts  were  given  especially 
to  increasing  the  tale  of  chapters  in  colleges,  and,  in  the  third  year,  in  normal 
schools.  When  the  League  disbanded  in  191 7,  we  had  over  50  leagues  and 
chapters  with  a  nominal  enrollment  of  about  6000.  All  the  leading  women's 
colleges  (except  Smith)  and  many  coeducational  ones  had  large,  active  chapters. 
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There  were  chapters  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  nearer  home.  The  leagues  were  largest  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Columbus.  The 
officers  of  the  National  League  include  the  women  presidents  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley,  the  women  deans  of  Barnard,  Missouri, 
( tberlin,  and  Wisconsin,  and  leading  women  professors  of  Vassar  and  Goucher. 

By  the  end  of  1916  although  organization  was  in  a  way  easier  than  ever,  it 
was  becoming  clear  that  the  X.  C.  E.  S.  L.  had  worked  itself  out  of  a  job. 
Existing  chapters  reported  lack  of  interest  "because  our  girls  are  already  con- 
vinced suffragists."  Finally  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the  A.  C.  A.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  April,  1917,  the  Association  by  a  unanimous  vote  not 
only  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  woman  suffrage  but  urged  its  members  to  win  it 
for  all  American  women  by  working  for  the  Federal  Amendment.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  the  National  League  through  its  annual  council  unanimously  voted 
to  disband. 

The  League  had  never  been  entirely  self-supporting,  but  had  been  carried 
very  largely  by  donations  and  loans.  Upon  disbanding,  the  League's  president 
for  five  years  and  from  the  first  its  leading  spirit,  President  Thomas,  assumed 
its  accumulated  debts  and  loans,  becoming  thus  by  far  its  largest  contributor, 
but  thus  making,  as  she  expressed  it,  "the  most  valuable  contribution  she  can 
make  to  the  cause  of  women  suffrage." 

The  Council  in  disbanding  urged  its  individual  leagues  and  chapters  to 
continue  special  work  for  the  Federal  Amendment.  This  was  in  a  way  only  a 
matter  of  form,  as  the  individual  members  had  always  been  active  in  their 
local  organizations.  It  was  sometimes  urged,  indeed,  by  persons  both  in  and 
out  of  the  League,  that  college  women  should  not  separate  themselves  from 
their  fellow  workers  for  suffrage  in  a  different  organization.  The  answer  to 
that  argument  was  always,  first,  that  they  never  did  separate  themselves;  and, 
second,  that  they  had  no  right  to  neglect  any  form  of  organization  which 
enabled  them  to  capitalize  their  common  experience  and  special  ease  of  contact 
and  sympathetic  understanding  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  No  one  knows  now 
better  than  the  Smith  women  what  that  nation-wide  fellowship  can  accom- 
plish for  a  practical  end.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  acknowledge  the  part  which 
college  spirit  and  college  vision,  "recognizing  their  obligation,"  have  played 
in  this  great  reform  of  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women. 
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A  WORD   FROM  MRS.   MACDOUGALL 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  have  kindly  given  me  an  opportunity  to  greet 
the  Smith  alumnae  through  their  pages.  I  am  glad  of  this  chance  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  being  president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  thus  given  me  to  gain  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  alumnae  interests  and  affairs.  I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  Association.  As  I  make  this  promise,  I  count  upon  your  loyal 
support.  It  is,  of  course,  upon  that  support  that  our  accomplishment  must 
chiefly  depend.  I  am  happy  as  I  think  of  many  of  you  as  personal  friends.  I 
wish  I  knew  you  all ! 

Last  June  our  Association,  so  splendidly  led  by  our  out-going  president  and 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Fund,  accomplished  the  great  work  of  pledg- 
ing to  the  College  from  its  members  and  their  friends  a  gift  of  four  million  dol- 
lars. There  could  not  have  been  one  of  us,  I  think,  who  did  not  thrill  with 
pride  at  that  promise  so  bravely  given;  and  no  one  who  was  present  at  the 
Alumnae  Assembly  at  Commencement  can  fail  even  now  to  feel  a  slight  glow 
at  the  mere  memory  of  the  enthusiasm  of  that  great  hour. 

We  begin  this  year  with  our  pledge  given  to  this  splendid  undertaking — 
made  by  us  as  individuals,  or  as  groups.  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  have 
died.  A  few  of  the  captains  and  the  kings  have  departed — to  new  forms  of 
service.  It  remains  for  us,  in  the  slightly  greyish  light  of  November,  to  carry 
through  the  undertaking  we  joyously  cheered  in  June. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  how  resolutely  this  is  being  done.  One  hears  from 
many  sides  of  this  or  that  enterprise  being  planned  by  one  or  another  Smith 
Club,  and  individuals  on  the  whole  are  faithfully  meeting  their  pledges.  I 
believe  that  we  desire  to  do  this,  for  I  think  that  back  of  the  momentary  im- 
pulse and  enthusiasm  lay  an  earnest  purpose.  We  have  learned  to  think  of 
our  College  in  a  new  way,  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  Smith's  significance  to 
our  own  lives  and  to  American  education.  Our  trust  in  and  affection  for  her 
have  deepened. 

Moreover,  we  have  worked  together  as  alumnae  more  than  we  have  done 
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before.  We  know  each  other  better.  We  like  that;  and  the  work  and  thought 
and  association  of  the  past  year  have  strengthened  the  bond  between  us.  We 
have  a  new  confidence  in  ourselves  as  an  association — a  confidence  that  has 
grown  as  the  year  has  revealed  to  us  our  power.  We  feel,  modestly,  that  we 
really  are  a  most  extraordinarily  able  group  of  women  from  an  exceptionally 
fine  college,  and  we  like  carrying  through  a  great  enterprise.  Let  us  hold  fast 
to  this  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  Smith.  It  is  well  founded  and  it  can  carry  us 
far.  Charlotte  Stone  MacDougall  1893. 

FROM  FUND  HEADQUARTERS 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  colored  private  in  the  engineering  corps,  who 
declined  to  carry  out  orders  on  the  day  after  the  armistice,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  enlisted  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  officer  in  command 
sent  him  back  to  his  digging  with  these  words:  "The  war  may  be  over,  but 
you  enlisted  for  the  duration,  and  the  duration  has  just  begun!" 

The  Four  Million  Dollar  Campaign  is  over,  but  there  is  still  the  "duration," 
and  our  pleasant  task  is  to  see  that  this  period  is  not  one  of  dull  endurance. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  on  one  hand  the  recent  stupendous  exertion  of  the 
districts,  and  their  quite  justifiable  wish  not  to  be  obliged  always  to  think  of 
Smith  College  in  terms  of  money,  and  also  the  campaigns  for  the  other  col- 
leges which  are  now  staking  out  claims  on  Potential  Donors.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  insistent  facts  that  Smith  College  can  utilize  excellently 
well  much  more  than  four  million  dollars,  that  there  are  without  doubt  many 
generous  persons  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  see  that  the  Fund  reaches  an 
amount  which  will  cover  the  entire  expenses  of  the  campaign  and  any  possible 
shrinkage,  and  that  we  must  not  lose  for  the  good  of  the  College — or  for  our 
own  good — the  impetus  of  the  splendid  organized  loyalty  which  has  carried 
us  thus  far  toward  making  Smith  the  best  in  education. 

The  work  of  the  headquarters  staff  is  now  concerned  with  checking  lists  of 
non-donors  with  classes  and  districts,  and  appealing  directly  to  individuals 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  secretaries  or  chairmen,  in  order  to  increase 
the  85  per  cent,  of  graduate  donors  to  100.  Reminders  are  sent  directly 
from  headquarters  when  payments  are  due — none  need  trouble  to  keep 
the  next  payment  in  mind,  unless  she  wishes  to  make  it  in  advance,  which  is 
always  welcome.  Information  about  the  activities  which  are  now  forward 
in  the  various  localities  where  group  pledges  are  being  raised  or  quotas  com- 
pleted will  be  disseminated  among  all  the  districts.  A  list  of  the  successful 
solicitors,  whether  alumnae  or  not,  is  being  compiled,  and  the  publicity  repre- 
sentatives are  asked  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  College  when  news  exigencies 
arise.  The  districts  are  requested  to  send  in  sets  of  form  letters  and  publicity 
material  of  various  kinds,  for  a  reference  library,  in  case  of — dare  one  breathe 
it? — a  future  campaign!  At  any  rate,  such  a  collection  will  be  immediately 
useful  for  the  other  colleges  now  preparing  for  their  great  tasks.  The  follow- 
ing tables  were  compiled  from  the  headquarters  records  as  of  November  1 : 
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Percent. 
Division  Alumnae 

Arizona 917 

*Berkshire  County.  .  .  .    1 .00 

*Boston 824 

*Bridgeport 1 .00 

Buffalo 781 

China 679 

Cincinnati 896 

*Cleveland 929 

Colorado 518 

*Columbus 84 

Eastern  Conn 1  .00 

Eastern  N.  Y 917 

Eastern  Washington  .  .      .563 

Fitchburg 805 

♦Hartford 98 

*Ha\vaii 1 .00 

Idaho  and  Wyoming  .  .      .20 

Illinois 945 

Indiana 807 

Iowa 761 

Japan 875 

Kansas  City 81 

Kentucky 75 

♦Maine 861 

Maryland 1  .00 

Merrimac  Valley 1  .00 

Michigan 726 

♦Minnesota 929 

Montana 25 

Nebraska 50 

New  Hampshire 1  .00 


Credited  to  Districts,  November 
Amount       New  Haven . 


[920. 


Pledged 

$1,734-83 
13,004.58 
365.798.85 
45,730.00 
42,203.88 

1,908 

15,212 

131.823 

3,283 
11,041 

5,289 
30,500.70 

1,312.00 
15,422.42 
57,352.26 

5,i65.75 
1,011  .00 

249,376.57 

45,599-59 

6,531.00 

235.00 

16,690.45 

1,708.50 

51,265.00 

8,33291 

8,953  .08 

22,851 .60 

83,827.00 

155-00 

,799.00 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

N.  and  S.  Dakota 

No.  California 

Oklahoma 1 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

♦Philippine  Islands.  ...    I 

Pittsburgh 

Porto  Rico 1 

Rhode  Island 1 

♦Rochester 1 

St.  Louis 

So.  E.  Mass 

Southern  

♦So.  California 

Syracuse 

Texas 

♦Toledo 1 

Utah  and  Nevada 

Vermont 

Washington,  D.  C 

W.  Virginia 

♦Western  Mass 

Western  Washington  .  . 

Wisconsin 

♦Worcester 

Foreign 

Miscellaneous 

Undergraduates 


992 
833 
784 
941 

763 

00 

867 

843 
00 

763 
00 
00 
00 

817 
792 

55 

791 

876 

823 

00 

909 

868 

838 

909 

916 

952 

707 

979 


30,990.89 

627.50 

814,692  .24 

3,004.00 

7,050.69 

1,220.00 

1 453 • 50 
52,941.68 

4,5H  70 

39,031 .20 

214.00 

18,874.57 
37,279.28 
30,400 .  33 
12,921 .80 
64.343.00 
64895  -io 
40,993,- 33 

2,839.00 
12,825.00 

2*562.55 
12,682.34 

14,673 -34 

2,662.77 

160,035.07 

7,242  .00 

11,003.98 

66,903.18 

5.803.33 

859,813.81 

102627.57 


6,846.36      Total 


Reported  June  14  by  districts  not  yet  on  books 
Amount  pledged  by  1920  not  yet  on  books.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Morrow's  pledge 


151  $3,749,085.19 

..  $204,242.17 
42,002.00 
50,000.00 


Estimated  Total $4,045,329  .36 


Class 

1879. 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  • 

1884  . 

1885  • 

1886  . 

1887  . 
1888 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  • 

1894  . 

189.S  • 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 


Credited  to  Classes,  November  i,  1920. 

No.  of  Percent. 

Living  Contrib-       Amounts  1899 

Members  uting  1900 

10  .60  $2,575.00  1901 

8  1 .00              1,001.00  1902 

20  1. 00              2,786.50  1903 

27  .926  28,703.50  1904 

48  .937  18,693.00  1905 

41  .926  11,881.16  1906 

37  -91  11,655.00  1907 

42  1. 00  6,023.86  1908 

37  87  21,561.76  1909 

41  .902  11,620.58  1910 

43  1 .00  16,219.00  1911 

53  849  53,722.50  1912 

68  .941  20,384.91  1913 

79  .873  28,493.10  1914 

104  .952  71,798.25  1915 

102  .872  19,740.81  1916 

145  -98  83,766.45  1917 

140  .857  179,504.31  1918 

173  1  .00  63,119.04  1919 

130  .877  34,769.64  1920 


185 

.859 

206 

.902 

238 

.92 

219 

.84 

222 

■815 

233 

•948 

197 

.90 

218 

.816 

257 

•793 

288 

.868 

3IO 

•751 

363 

.895 

346 

.748 

358 

.78 

367 

.768 

314 

.859 

315 

.863 

326 

.81 

328 

.82 

406 

.813 

392 

.834 

4l6 

•094 

Outside  Donors. 
Undergraduates 
Miscellaneous.  . 


46,304 .27 
198,931.92 
69,414.80 
61,916.79 
53,771 .59 
130,697.61 
56,252.47 
59,942.70 
65,776.85 
87,257.50 
99,029.68 

no, 380. 62 
55,288.31 
52,410.09 

45,739-21 
47,955-25 
40,618.84 
40,381 .83 
42,069.79 
67,834.94 
66,265.60 
7,998.00 

$958,740.14 
135,042.64 
441,044.38 


Total 


*  Quota  raised  or  pledged. 


t  Does  not 


• • •      7436 

include  1920. 


t.851   $3,749,085.19 
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The  following  letter  and  statement  were  sent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
in  October: 

To  the  Alumnae  Contributors  to  the  Smith  College  Fund: 

The  Trustees  of  Smith  College  wish  to  express  to  the  alumnae  who  have 
contributed  in  money,  time,  and  energy  to  the  raising  of  the  Fund  of  $4, 000,000, 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  their  effort  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  result.  The  College  had  long  outgrown  its  equipment  in  dormitories 
and  academic  buildings,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  had  more  recently 
brought  the  funds  available  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  far  below  the  point 
where  there  was  any  possibility  of  maintaining  a  staff  capable  of  upholding  the 
Standards  of  the  institution.  The  alumnae  were  quick  to  perceive  the  danger, 
and  took  the  initiative  with  promptness  and  vigor.  A  goal  was  set  surpassing 
anything  that  had  been  hitherto  attempted  in  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  women,  and  in  less  than  six  months  of  active  campaigning  the  total  amount 
was  pledged.  The  Trustees  are  keenly  aware  that  this  was  accomplished  only 
through  much  self-sacrifice  and  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  strength  and 
skill,  and  their  gratitude  goes  out  to  the  alumnae  not  less  for  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  than  for  the  superb  concrete  evidence  of  these,  which  enables  them 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  the  College  with  confidence  and  assurance. 


William  A.  Neilson,  President 
Arthur  L.  Gillett 
Charles  H.  Allen 
Samuel  W.  McCall 
H.  Clifford  Gallagher 
Thomas \V.  Lamont 
Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin- 


Thomas  F.  Davies 
George  B.  McCallum 
Marguerite  Milton  Wells 
Frederic  M.  Jones 
Ellen  Tucker  Emerson 
Helen  French  Greene 
Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow 


Results  of  the  Campaign — October  15,  1920 

Total   amount  pledged   by  individuals  or  underwritten  by 

districts $4,043,248.45 

Total  amount  pledged  by  individuals 3,730,964.28 

Contributions  received  in  cash  or  securities 1,431,289.54 

Salary  Budget  1918-19 296,250.20 

1920-21  (Estimated) 401,450.00 

Increase  made  possible  mainly  through  Fund  (35.5%)  $105,199.80 

Scale  of  Salaries                                           igiS-ig  IQ20-21 

Professors $2500-3500  $3000-4500 

Associate  Professors 2000-2400  2300-3000 

Assistant  Professors 1 500-1 900  1800-2500 

Instructors 1000-1400  1 200-1 800 

Average  Salary  of  these  ranks 191 8-19  $1870 

"       "      "    "   1920-21  $2310 
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CONCERNING  PAPER  AND  PRINTING 

The  printer  came  to  see  us  the  other  day.  Before  he  had  talked  ten  minutes 
we  were  as  blue  as  our  editorial  pencil.  In  ten  minutes  more  we  said:  "Well, 
Mr.  Strong" — he  is  the  Sales  Manager  of  the  Rumford  Press  which  prints  the 
Atlantic,  the  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  A sia,  and  the  House  Beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
Quarterly! — "We  wish  you  would  tell  our  readers  just  why  it  costs  so  much 
more  to  print  the  Quarterly  now  than  it  used  to  and  what  the  prospects  are 
in  the  line  of  printing."     "I  will,"  he  said;  and  he  has. — The  Editors. 

The  troubles  of  the  Editor  are  many  and  varied,  otherwise  she  would  not  be 
an  editor.  I  once  saw  over  an  editor's  desk  this  sign :  "  A  good  editor  never  has 
a  dull  day."  No  day  can  be  dull  when  authors  must  be  followed  up  for  copy 
on  promised  articles,  proofs,  revises,  and  other  important  details.  An  author 
who  has  a  proportionate  sense  of  time  or  of  an  editor's  schedule  with  the  print- 
ers has  never  yet  seen  the  light  of  day. 

With  the  rising  cost  of  paper  and  printing  during  recent  months,  however,  a 
new  and  more  serious  trouble  has  appeared.  The  Cost  of  Production  must  be 
faced  with  every  issue.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Quarterly  of  course  there 
was  a  printer  but  he  was  merely  a  cog,  and  as  long  as  the  oil  of  his  monthly 
check  was  forthcoming  his  presses  "functioned"  and  there  was  no  perceptible 
"reaction  "  that  could  be  classed  as  trouble.  Paper  was  then  a  staple  commod- 
ity and  its  price  varied  not  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  the  going  down  thereof. 
The  good  standard  60  lb.  paper  in  those  days  seldom  cost  over  six  cents  per 
pound,  or  about  two  and  one-half  cents  for  the  amount  required  for  one  copy 
of  the  Quarterly.  The  cover  for  a  Quarterly  then  cost  about  four-fifths  of 
one  cent.  To-day  we  are  using  a  45  lb.  standard  and  yet  with  this  25  per  cent, 
reduction  in  weight,  with  the  cost  of  paper  18  to  20  cents  per  pound,  the  cost 
per  copy  is  about  five  and  three-quarter  cents  while  the  cover  costs  one  and 
three-fifths  cents;  thus  approximately  three  and  one-half  cents  early  pre-war 
cost  for  paper  compares  with  seven  and  one-third  cents  per  copy,  the  present  cost. 

The  Why  of  the  Increased  Paper  Cost 

Before  the  war  this  country  imported  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  wood  pulp 
supply  used,  the  pulp  coming  largely  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
The  war  cut  off  this  supply  and  the  paper  manufacturers  had  to  produce  pulp 
here.  For  some  time  this  was  difficult.  With  the  man  power  of  the  country 
drained  by  war,  labor  was  scarce  and  high.  The  chemicals  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  soared  to  fabulous  prices.  Nations  at  war  paid  premium 
prices  for  such  pulp  as  was  offered  here  and  it  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
gun  cotton  (and  burned  up  with  other  natural  products  in  the  great  war  game). 
Also,  the  nations  at  war  had  to  stop  making  paper  and  came  here  to  buy  what- 
ever they  could,  and  paid  premium  prices.  So  for  more  than  five  years  there 
has  been  a  great  depletion  of  paper  stock  and  material,  and  the  great  demand 
on  the  paper  market  has  made  a  shortage  which  is  actual  and  not  artificial  like 
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that  effected  by  the  hoarded  supply  of  sugar.  Labor,  coal,  chemicals,  and  all 
other  commodities  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  now  bear  no  relation  to 
former  costs  and  consequently  paper  is  no  longer  cheap. 

Printing  Costs 

The  printing  trade  was  one  of  the  last  great  trades  to  adopt  the  eight-hour 
day.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  longer  years  of  apprenticeship  to  produce 
B  good  printer,  the  wages  paid  to  the  craft  were  never  equal  to  those  paid  in 
other  trades.  This  fact  becomes  worthy  of  more  serious  consideration  when 
it  is  evident  that  to  be  a  good  printer  requires  more  of  an  education  than  is 
required  in  many  trades,  for  the  average  editor  or  buyer  of  printing  demands  of 
his  printer  a  knowledge  of  almost  everything  under  the  sun.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day,  printing  costs  began  to  increase.  Early  in  the  war 
period  demands  for  increased  wages  became  quite  general  among  printers  all 
over  the  United  States.  A  serious  case  was  adjusted  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  New  York  City  and  substantial  increases  made  to  all  classes  of  skilled 
help  in  the  printing  and  binding  trades.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  sev- 
eral increases  granted  by  the  employing  printers  to  bring  wages  to  a  point  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  which,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment reports,  has  been  102  per  cent,  as  compared  with  conditions  before  the 
war.  In  consequence  printing  charges  all  over  the  country  have  advanced,  so 
that  prices  are  much  higher  than  in  former  years.  Many  employing  printers 
have  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the  44-hour  week  on  the  first  of  May,  1921,  in 
book  and  job  offices,  therefore  it  is  possible  that  in  the  future  printing  costs  will 
be  higher  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  All  these  facts  bear  directly  upon 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly.  There  are  some 
indications  that  paper  prices  may  be  somewhat  lower  in  1921  than  they  are  at 
present  but  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  assurance,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
prices  of  paper  will  never  decline  to  pre-war  figures. 

With  the  increased  prices  made  necessary  by  advancing  costs  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  employing  printers  to  so  improve  the  service  rendered  and  the  quality 
of  printing  delivered  that  the  "art  preservative"  may  at  all  times  represent 
the  acme  of  dignity  of  appearance  and  the  corresponding  respect  which  should 
be  accorded  to  so  great  and  important  an  industry  that  adds  the  oil  of  life  to 
all  productions  of  the  literary  and  business  activities  of  the  nation. 


The  Board  of  Directors  announces  that  the  Alumnae  Council  will  meet  in 
Northampton  on  February  17,  18,  and   19. 


Local  Club. — The  Hampshire  County  alumnae  presented  Pavlowa  and 
twenty-one  members  of  the  Russian  Ballet  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on 
November  8.     The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Fund. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


It  is  quite  impossible 
MANY   THINGS   for  me  to  send  the  No- 
vember   Quarterly    to 
press  without  saying  a  word  in  this  friendly 
club  room  wherein  we  may  all  talk  of  many 
things;    and  my  first  word   must   be  one  of 
grateful  acknowledgement  to  Edith  Dunton 
for  the  way  in  which  she  saw  the  Quarterly 
through  last  year.     I  hope  she  enjoyed  doing 
each  number  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  reading 
what   she  had   done.     Indeed,   never  before 
have  I  really  enjoyed  reading  the  Quarterly 
— there  has  been  always  a  furtive  glance  down 
the   page    for    misplaced    commas   and   mis- 
spelled words,  always  a  fear  lest  I  had  done 
those  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done 
or  left  undone  those  things  that  I  ought  to 
have  done.     Never  before  have  I  been  just  an 
alumna    a    thousand    miles   away,    eager    to 
know  how  the  College  and  her  fellow  alumnae 
were  faring.     And  now  that  I  am  back  in  the 
old  familiar  ways,  I  feel  as  an  actor  must  who, 
forsaking  the  stage  for  a  night  or  two,  makes 
one  of  the  audience  at  his  own  play  and  then 
gets  another  chance  to  interpret  his  part.     I 
find  that  I  am  thinking  hard  of  those  alumnae 
who  are  still  a  thousand  miles  away  and  try- 
ing to  make  the  Quarterly  as  worth  while  to 
them  as  Miss  Dunton  did  to  me.     I  feel  in  a 
queer,  indescribable  kind  of  way  as  though  I 
had  eaten  my  cake  and  still  had  it! 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  mill  since  I 
wrote  Q.  E.  D.  to  the  July  1919  Quarterly. 
Those  were  the  days  when  we  were  publishing 
lists  of  alumnae  in  war  service;  when  we  were 
chronicling  war  activities  of  students  and 
alumnae,  and  frantically  rushing  eleventh- 
hour  news  from  the  Unit  to  the  press.  Those 
were  the  days — most  incredible  of  all — when 
there  was  no  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund! 

The  War  is  over.  The  Fund  is  pledged 
(we  are  not  writing  Q.  E.  D.  to  that,  however, 
until  the  last  penny  is  raised  and  at  work  for 
Smith  College!).  I  find  the  Quarterly  back 
to  a  before-the-war-table  of  contents,  so  to 
speak.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 
Well,  it  is  of  course  bromidic  to  say  that  we 
can't  really  go  back  to  before-the-war  discus- 
sions. The  scope  of  our  table  of  contents  has 
broadened  as  the  world  has  broadened  since 
then.     We  ourselves  have  taken  on  a  new 


estate.  We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  significance  of  the  XlXth  Amend- 
ment must  loom  large  in  our  alumnae  maga- 
zines from  this  time  forth.  We  have  much  to 
do  not  only  to  get  informed  but  to  keep  in- 
formed concerning  women's  new  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  Quarterly  will  try 
to  "catch  up" — if  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
phrase — as  speedily  as  may  be. .  Among  other 
things  we  are  going  to  tell  our  readers  what 
part  college  women  and  particularly  Smith 
women  have  already  borne  in  the  heat  of  the 
many  days  before  the  passing  of  the  amend- 
ment. Then,  too,  we  want  to  publish  dis- 
cussions on  Education,  with  a  capital  E.  We 
hope  again  to  join  with  other  colleges  in 
securing  articles  such  as  Dr.  Spaulding  has 
given  us  (see  page  5). 

We  are  going  to  find  out  what  alumnae  are 
doing  in  this  new  world;  and  we  shan't  be 
insular  about  it  either.  The  war  has  put  a 
stop  to  that  forever,  for  out  of  it  was  born 
the  International  Federation  of  University 
Women  of  which  Dean  Comstock  tells  on 
page  26,  and  out  of  it  too  has  come  a  new  feel- 
ing of  nearness  to  all  our  alumnae  who  for 
many  years  have  been  "carrying  Smith 
around  the  World."  We  hoped  that  we 
might  publish  our  India  Mail  in  this  issue; 
but,  although  the  India  mail  is  late,  there  is 
still  an  international  flavor  in  our  pages:  in 
addition  to  Miss  Comstock's  article  we  have 
first-hand  news  from  China  and  the  Near- 
East;  we  have  a  letter  describing  an  unusually 
fascinating  year  in  the  Orient,  and,  in  the 
alumnae  notes,  a  foretaste  of  the  interest  that 
our  belated  India  mail  will  surely  bring. 

So  much  for  the  readjustments  which  the 
war  has  wrought  in  our  tables  of  contents. 
Now,  what  relation  does  the  Fund  bear  to 
the  Quarterly  of  this  year?  In  the  first 
place  it  has  convinced  the  editors — no,  not 
convinced  because  we  knew  it  before,  but  it  has 
italicized  our  conviction — that  our  function 
is  to  see  to  it  that  our  readers  are  accurately 
informed  about  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  the  College.  Why?  Well,  what  made 
the  Fund  possible?  Obviously  without  our 
splendidly  organized  body  of  alumnae  we 
never  could  have  raised  the  $4,000,000;  and 
it  is  our  belief  that   while  the   majority  of 
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Smith  women  know  that  they  are  well  or- 
ganized they  have  no  true  conception  of  the 
organization  which  has  made  them  such  a 
workable  unit.  Therefore  we  announce  an 
article  on  the  Activities  of  the  Alumnae 
Office  for  an  early  issue. 

Again,  what  made  the  Fund  justifiable? 
Obviously,  the  kind  of  college  that  Smith 
College  is.  And  so  the  Quarterly  is  going  to 
try  to  keep  the  alumnae  informed  about  their 
college.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  alumna 
to  say  in  answer  to  a  question  from  a  non- 
Smith  friend,  "I  really  don't  know  how  it  is 
now,  when  I  was  in  college — "  Find  out 
what  the  situation  is  to-day,  and  "be  ready  to 
give  to  any  man  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  you."  The  Quarterly  stands  ready  to 
try  to  find  an  answer  to  any  questions  that 
you  care  to  ask  about  the  College.  We  have 
already  begun.  "How  do  you  get  into  Smith 
College?"  See  Mr.  Mensel's  answer  on 
page  17.  "How  is  the  College  spending  its 
money?"  See  what  the  President  says  on 
page  1 . 

Questions  such  as  these  of  course  demand 
carefully  prepared  articles  and  we  shall  try 
to  secure  authoritative  answers,  but  many 
other  subjects  are  for  the  alumnae  themselves 
to  discuss  in  this  their  club  room,  as  the  char- 
ter editor  of  Let  Us  Talk  (she  was  Harriet 
Bliss  without  the  Ford  in  those  days)  entic- 
ingly called  this  department  in  the  first  invi- 
tation she  issued  to  "come  in."  Eleven  years 
have  passed  since  then,  but  the  invitation 
holds,  and  we  hereby  issue  it  anew.  She 
said: 

The  department,  "Let  Us  Talk  of  Many 
Things,"  has  been  organized  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  serve  as  an  agreeable  sort  of  club 
room  where  the  chairs  are  easy,  the  door  open 
invitingly  to  all,  and  where  there  is  no  least 
suspicion  of  a  platform. 

If  it  is  a  real  club, — and  it  rests  with  those 
who  read  this  to  make  it  one, — there  should 
be  no  shy  refusal  of  the  speaker's  chair  by 
any  who  have  aught  to  say  to  the  point.  No 
one  should  stand  upon  the  order  of  her  com- 
ing, or  hesitatingly  await  an  editorial  invita- 
tion to  be  present. 

We  will  lend  an  ear  to  good  talks  on  any 
matter  that  lies  between  the  poles.  Discus- 
sion of  the  College,  of  the  Quarterly,  of 
ourselves,  will  be  very  much  in  order.  We 
may  even  relish  now  and  then  a  little  good- 
natured  scolding.  Those  present  are  earn- 
estly requested  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
converse.  They  are  in  fact  urged  to  answer 
back. 


For  here,  ignoring  the  trifling  accidents  of 
time  and  space,  we  are  to  meet  together  four 
times  a  year  to  talk  of  many  things. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  conversing  that  we 
are  particularly  interested,  and  about  which 
we  are  really  cheered,  for  just  after  we  de- 
cided to  start  a  sort  of  Question  Box  the 
questions  themselves  began  to  come  in. 
Somebody  wants  to  know  what  the  XlXth 
Amendment  ought  to  do  to  the  curriculum 
of  a  woman's  college?  somebody  else  asks 
how  much  intensive  graduate  study  it  is 
advisable  to  offer  in  a  college  like  Smith? 
Again,  "Can't  we  relate  the  machinery  of  the 
$4,000,0.00  Fund  to  the  permanent  Alumnae 
Fund  in  some  really  vital  way?"  Well, 
what  do  you  think  about  those  things,  and 
what  should  you  like  to  know,  and  how  are 
you  going  to  answer  the  three  ladies  below 
who  have  spoken  their  minds  as  follows? 

Edith  Naomi  Hill  1903. 

Linked  closely  with  the  matter 
WHAT  of  salaries,  so  much  in  the  public 
DO  mind  these  days,  is  the  question  of 

YOU  compulsory  retirement  of  teachers. 

THINK  ?  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Quarterly 
for  information  upon  this  point. 
Is  the  arrangement  which  I  understand  is  in 
force  at  Smith — that  of  retiring  the  members 
of  the  faculty  at  68  years  and  the  heads  of 
houses  at  65 — operating  with  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned?  Does  it  bring  to  the  individ- 
ual the  assurance  of  provision  for  the  future? 
Does  it  protect  the  College,  or  to  go  back  of 
this  point,  should  the  College  need  this  form 
of  protection  against  inefficiency?  Cannot 
such  problems,  if  they  exist,  be  solved  in  some 
other  way  which  will  not  deprive  the  College 
of  the  services  of  so  many  persons  who  must 
often  be  at  the  height  of  their  powers?  Per- 
haps the  "age  limit"  needs  extending,  now 
that  we  no  longer  don  caps  and  black  silk  at 
35.  Why  is  there  the  distinction  between  65 
and  68?  At  any  rate,  I  thirst  for  enlighten- 
ment— may  I  have  the  benefit  of  experience 
at  Smith  and  elsewThere? 


Can  the  Quarterly  answer  questions  often 
asked  by  alumnae  concerning  the  new  dormi- 
tories? Have  any  plans  for  these  been  ac- 
cepted or  only  tentative  ones  been  drawn  to 
show  the  type  of  architecture? 

In  what  wray  will  the  new  dormitory  differ 
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from  the  old  other  than  in  (we  trust)  a  happier 
exterior?  Many  of  us  want  to  be  assured  that 
the  new  dormitory  will  be  utterly  and  entirely 
different  from  its  predecessors;  that  there  are 
going  to  be  separate  bedrooms  with  bath,  and 
a  study  for  two  girls  wishing  to  room  together; 
single  rooms  for  those  who  wish  to  be  alone, 
but  never  again  the  double  room  with  its  beds 
used  for  sloppy  couches  by  day,  lack  of  pri- 
vacy in  seeing  friends  or  studying,  and  the 
necessity  of  hustling  down  long  corridors  to  a 
common  wash-room — suggestive  of  a  sleeping 
car. 

Is  the  luxury  of  abundant  private  bath- 
ing facilities,  the  wholesomeness  of  separate 
sleeping  rooms,  and  studies  where  books  and 
desks  find  their  natural  places,  too  fantastic  an 
ideal  because  of  the  cost  involved,  or  can  it  be 
considered? 

Do  tell  us.     We  long  to  know. 

K.  G.  N. 

Is  it  in  order  to  discuss  an  undergraduate 
matter  in  the  Quarterly?  It  has  to  do  with 
the  Ivy  Day  procession  at  Commencement — 
that  long  line  of  girls  who  come  marching  up 
from  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  campus,  two 
by  two.  They  are  so  lovely  in  their  white 
dresses,  and  so  effective  in  the  very  simplicity 
of  their  coming,  why  do  they  mar  it  all  by 
having  "junior  ushers"  in  variegated  gowns 
and  picture  hats  hem  them  in  by  that  snake- 
like laurel  rope  shouldered  on  damp  bath 
towels?  It  detracts  terribly  from  an  other- 
wise charming  and  dignified  sight  and — dare 
I  say  it? — suggests  a  rural  high  school  per- 
formance, not  that  of  a  college. 

The  crowd  of  spectators,  largely  alumnae  in 
fancy  costume,  presses  closely  along  the  edge 
of  the  path  reserved  for  these  graduating 
marchers.  This  makes  itself  a  sufficient  back- 
ground of  color  to  offset  the  white  dresses. 
Won't  somebody  suggest  to  192 1  not  to  con- 
fuse the  picture  with  additional  trimming? 

K.  G.  N. 

It  has  been  said  by  en- 
FROM  thusiasts     that     for     future 

PRODUCER  generations  magazine  and 
TO  newspaper      advertisements 

CONSUMER      will  prove  the  most  vivid  rec- 
ord of  contemporary  living. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  advertising 
pages  are  often  the  only  constructive  features 


of  the  magazines.  The  Atlantic  quotes  a 
lovely  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  importance 
paid  to  advertising  and  the  zeal  of  the  make- 
up editor  to  call  attention  to  such  in  the 
"literary"  pages.  As  applied  to  the  Quar- 
terly for  July,  for  instance,  we  can  imagine 
this  effect: 

"The  Four  Millions  have  been  raised  (see 
Colgate  &  Co.,  toilet  packets)."  "The  picture 
in  James's  Psychology  (for  sale  at  the  Hamp- 
shire Bookshop).  ..."  "The  recently 
established  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  (printed  at  the  Rumford  Press) 
.  .  ."  "1910's  reunion,  with  'poor  tired 
footies'  (get  summer  shoes  at  Thomas 
Childs's).     .     .     ." 

Although  I  must  admit  that  such  zeal  can 
be  quite  too  zealous,  I  still  do  hold  a  brief  for 
the  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  this 
magazine,  and  contend  that  she  who  skips 
from  the  table  of  contents  to  the  frontispiece, 
and  stops  at  the  last  page  of  reading  matter, 
does  herself  and  the  Quarterly  an  injustice. 

I  came  upon  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
Quarterly  recently,  as  she  opened  the  morn- 
ing's mail,  elated  by  the  receipt  of  one  half- 
page  contract  from  a  bookseller,  but  tempted 
to  be  downcast  by  the  refusal  of  several  unre- 
sponsive firms.  It  is  uphill  work,  she  tells 
me,  convincing  advertisers  that  they  are  not 
making  a  gratuitous  present  to  Smith  College, 
but  are  really  going  to  receive  value  in  return 
by  "commending  to  the  public" — the  "qual- 
ity" public  of  Smith  alumnae — their  wares  in 
the  shape  of  household  goods,  or  clothes,  or 
curricula.  To  relieve  their  skeptical  minds 
she  takes  an  inventory  every  now  and  then  of 
the  subscribers  who  have  really  read  the  ad- 
vertisements and  profited  by  them.  I  was 
shown  the  following  unsolicited  letter  from  a 
subscriber — it  could  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
others: 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  word  of 
congratulation  on  the  remarkably  good  col- 
lection of  advertisements  included  in  this  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  capital  Smith  Quarterly? 
You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have 
just  dictated  business  letters  to  four  of  the 
advertisers,  as  a  result  of  seeing  their  names 
again.  I  should  like  to  have  patronized 
about  'steen  more,  beginning  right  with  Tif- 
fany and  ending  up  with  Jell-0  (which  we 
already  use) ! 

There  is  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  that 
of   making   the   subscriber   realize    that    the 
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advertisements  are  worth  while.  From  a 
financial  point  of  view,  that  of  the  magazine 
budget,  they  contribute  materially  to  the 
revenue,  and  enable  the  Board  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  magazine  as  low  as  it  is,  thus  bene- 
fiting the  subscriber.  But  is  it  not  essential 
to  the  subscriber's  physical,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  welfare,  to  know  that  the  purest  linen 
may  be  found  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  34th  Street, 
that  the  Betty  Wales  books  will  delight  her 
sub-freshman  daughter,  that  Abbot  Acad- 
emy offers  a  strong  course  of  advanced  work, 
that  John  Leitch's  book  has  solved  many  an 
industrial  problem,  that  one  may  lodge  in  all 
comfort  at  the  Xonotuck,  or  the  Puritan,  or 
the  McAlpin,  and  that  hosiery  may  be  pur- 
chased which  combines  faultless  style  with 
flawless  service? 

In  the  issue  of  the  Quarterly  which  I 
hope,  by  the  grace  of  the  Editor,  will  contain 
this  screed,  there  are  bound  to  be  many  valu- 
able pages  of  advertising.  May  I  advise  you 
to  read  them  through  with  attention,  and 
select  such  as  meet  your  needs?  Then  with 
pen  and  paper  send  for  a  catalog,  or  order  a 
book,  or  write  to  the  advertising  department 
of  some  of  the  friendly  firms  who  believe  that 
Smith  alumnae  can  still  spend  (with  wisdom 
and  economy)  in  spite  of  the  Four  Millions, 
and  say  you  are  glad  to  see  their  advertise- 
ments in  the  Quarterly,  and  that  you  intend 
to  patronize  them  forthwith.  I  am  told  that 
even  one  response  makes  an  impression  upon 
an  advertiser.  If  each  one  of  the  thousands 
of  subscribers  should  respond  to  this  appeal, 
there  would  be  a  waiting  list  of  advertisers 
and  the  Quarterly  would  succeed  as  never 
before ! 

By  permission  of  the  editor  of 
HOW  the  Bryn  Mawr  Quarterly  we  are 

KNOWING  reprinting  a  general  information 
ARE  YOU?  examination  which  was  offered 
to  Bryn  Mawr  students  last 
spring.  We  understand  that  it  was  not  com- 
pulsory but  was  open  to  all.  Dare  Smith 
alumnae  compete  with  Bryn  Mawr  under- 
graduates we  wonder!  The  questions  were 
supposed  to  be  answered  within  an  hour. 

Examination  in  General  Information 

1  Name  the  twelve  Apostles. 

2  What  is  Article  X? 

3  Which  of  the  following  creatures  are 
fish:  Eels,  swordfish,  oysters,  jellyfish,  craw- 
fish, starfish,  cuttlefish,  whales. 

4  Name  ten  counties  in  England. 


5  Place  in  their  proper  century  the  follow- 
ing events:  The  invention  of  printing,  the 
Agadir  Incident,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Dreyfus  Case, 
the  Thirty  Years  War. 

6  Indicate  by  a  diagram  the  shape  of 
Orion. 

7  Give  a  recipe  for  making  bread. 

8  Where  are  St.  Helena,  Stamboul,  Stone- 
henge,  San  Salvador,  Cardiff? 

9  Who  composed  the  following:  Dixie, 
The  Erl-Konig,  The  Masked  Ball,  Die  Lotus 
Blume,  The  Unfinished  Symphony,  The 
Heroic  Symphony. 

10  What  is  a  chemical  element?  Name 
ten. 

1 1  How  many  toes  has  a  dog? 

12  For  what  are  the  following  people 
famous?  Harvey,  De  Valera,  Jenner,  Frazer, 
Nitti,  Bizet,  Heloise,  Leibnitz,  Von  Kapp, 
Goya,  Deschanel,  Lavoisier,  Einstein,  Nancy 
Hanks,  Carpentier,  Morphy. 

13  WThat  is  the  difference  between  etching 
and  engraving? 

14  Bound  Pennsylvania  and  Switzerland. 

15  How  do  you  make  French  fried  pota- 
toes? 

16  Distinguish  between  (a)  a  liquid  and 
a  fluid,  (b)  Dido,  a  dado,  and  a  dodo,  (c)  a 
pterodactyl  and  a  dactyl,  (d)  an  anapest  and  a 
pestle,  (e)  a  cameo  and  an  intaglio,  (f)  the 
Gregorian  and  the  Julian  Calendar. 

17  Who  was  the  architect  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral? 

18  Explain  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

19  How  has  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire been  divided  by  the  Treaty? 

20  In  what  opera  is  each  of  the  following 
songs  found?  The  Prize  Song,  Titwillow, 
"  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls, "  The 
Evening  Star,  The  Soldiers'  Chorus. 

21  In  what  country  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing days  a  holiday?  Why?  July  4,  July  14, 
November  5. 

22  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Israel? 

23  Distinguish  between  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns. 

24  Define  the  following  words:  Parallax, 
howitzer,  counterpoint,  incubus,  half-tone, 
ogive,  rhomboid. 

25  Name  ten  wild  flowers  found  around 
Bryn  Mawr. 

26  Who  painted  each  of  the  following 
pictures?     The  Age  of  Innocence,  Sir  Gala- 
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had,  the  Last  Judgment,  Baby  Stuart,  The 
Angel  us. 

27  Where  are  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
world?     Where  is  the  lowest  inland  water? 

28  What  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
died  in  office? 

29  Which  of  the  following  creatures  are  in- 
sects: Lice,  spiders,  caterpillars,  typhoid  germs. 

30  What  is  the  Sargasso  Sea? 

31  Distinguish  between:  (a)  Arnold  Ben- 
nett and  Benedict  Arnold;  (b)  Johann  Strauss 
and  Richard  Strauss;  (c)  Edmund  Spenser  and 
Herbert  Spencer;  George  Eliot  and  C.  W. 
Eliot;  Edwin  Booth  and  John  Wilkes  Booth; 

(f)  Wrilliam  Thompson  and  J.  J.  Thomson; 

(g)  Max  Beerbohm  and  Beerbohm  Tree;  (h) 
Jean  Millet  and  John  Millais. 

32  Give  origin  or  author  of  the  following: 
(a)  "HighasHaman";  (b)  "The  Glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  Grandeur  that  was  Rome"; 
(c)  "Hobson's  Choice";  (d)  "The  Cincin- 
natus  of  the  West";  (e)  "Thou  art  the 
man";  (f)  "Come  live  with  me  and  be  my 
love";  (g)  " Tom's a-cold." 

Rearrange  the  right-hand  column  so  that 
the  epithets  will  be  more  appropriate: 

(a)  Stradivarius  is  a  kind  of  cheese 

(b)  Kiimmel        is  a  kind  of  social  institution 

(c)  Shinto  is  a  kind  of  etching 

(d)  Exogamy       is  a  kind  of  vegetable  growth 

(e)  Stilton  is  a  kind  of  pottery 

(f)  Eau-forte       is  a  kind  of  intoxicant 

(g)  Wedgwood     is  a  kind  of  religious  belief 
(h)  Salsify  is  a  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment 

24  How  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  elected? 

25  Who  wrote  the  following:  The  Lore- 
lei; Hermann  and  Dorothea;  Cousine  Bette; 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  Trilby;  Daisy  Miller; 
Tartuffe;  Nostromo;  The  Federalist? 

The  Bryn  Mawr  committee  comments 
amusingly: 

"Only  one  student  knew  the  names  of  all 
the  apostles.  Mark,  Luke,  Paul  and  Pontius 
Pilate  are  not  apostles.  No  student  knew  the 
names  of  the  five  presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  died  in  office.  The  committee  con- 
siders it  remarkable  that  every  student  knew 
something  about  Carpentier.  The  committee 
considers  itself  fortunate  in  not  having  to 
eat  bread  made  by  some  of  the  students. 
Though  connected  with  circulation  the  famous 
Harvey    is    not    the    editor   of    the    Weekly. 


Morphy  was  not  a  misprint  for  Murphy. 
Neither  was  he  the  inventor  of  morphine. 
Neither  is  he  a  contraction  for  Morpheus. 
In  conclusion  the  committee  recommends 
that  no  student  take  eau-forte  as  a  substitute 
for  Kiimmel.  " 

Book-lists  are  provocative. 
PLEASE  The  title,  "A  Child's  Model  Li- 
ENTER  brary,"  is  especially  provocative, 
THE  but  the  absence  of  a  few  old  favor- 

LISTS  ites    from    Eleanor    and    Nancy 

Little's  list  in  the  July  Quar- 
terly would  not  rouse  me  to  protest.  The 
absence  of  newer  books  is  more  to  be  regretted. 
Could  not  more  of  Kipling  have  been  in- 
cluded? 

But  it  is  in  behalf  of  poetry  that  I  enter  the 
lists.  When  seven  books  of  poetry  must 
balance  several  hundred  books  of  prose  the 
muses  dangle  in  a  rather  undignified  position. 
Mother  Goose  herself  would  protest.  Chil- 
dren do  read  poetry  occasionally,  and  enjoy 
it.  This  I  have  upon  the  authority  of  par- 
ents, teachers,  librarians,  and  reminiscent 
friends.  Children  enjoy  poetry  more  if  it  is 
first  read  to  them  and  if  they  memorize  it. 
These  are  important  axioms.  Stirring  melo- 
dious verse  has  a  stronger  appeal  than  "Win- 
nie and  Minnie  lived  in  a  shell."  Conse- 
quently "Lyra  Heroica"  mentioned  in  the 
list  under  discussion  is  well-chosen,  but  it  does 
not  contain  Tennyson's  "Revenge"  for  in- 
stance, or  Joaquin  Miller's  "Columbus." 

The  "Golden  Book  of  Rhymes"  is  a  collec- 
tion unknown  to  all  the  booksellers  and  libra- 
rians whom  I  have  consulted.  The  "Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse"  and  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury"  are  especially  good  an- 
thologies. "A  Book  of  Famous  Verse," 
compiled  by  Agnes  Repplier,  the  "Cambridge 
Book  of  Poems  for  Little  Children,"  the  "Home 
Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,"  "Poems 
Every  Child  Should  Know,"  are  also  good  but 
anthologies  are  never  to  be  preferred  to 
"works."  Anthologies  have  three  merits: 
they  are  attractively  bound,  they  make 
accessible  the  solitary  masterpieces  of  minor 
poets,  and  they  are  cheaper  than  an  entire 
library  of  poetry.  But  they  never  include 
enough  of  the  best  poetry.  The  "  Idylls  of 
the  King"  do  not  appear  in  them,  but  Tenny- 
son's poems  in  the  "household"  edition  have 
illustrations  enough  to  lure  any  child  upon  a 
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rainy  day.  Keats  (doesn't  the  "Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes"  appeal  to  every  girl  before  she 
reaches  seventeen?),  Emily  Dickinson,  Bret 
Harte,  Eugene  Field,  Masefield's  sea  poems, 
Henry  Newbdlt's  -winging  stanzas,  Lowell, 
Coleridge,  Walter  de  la  Mare's  "Peacock 
Pie,"  all  of  Shakespeare's  songs  and  many 
of  his  plays — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
treasures  which  should  be  familiar  elements 
in  a  familiar  library.  For  the  true  secret  of 
teaching  your  children  to  "like  the  best" 
lies  in  liking  the  best  yourself;  in  owning  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  literature  and  in 
leaving  your  children  alone  with  good  books. 
Much  poetry,  like  the  novels  of  Dickens, 
must  be  read  when  young  to  be  appreciated. 
Much  poetry  will  not  appeal  to  young  read- 
ers. But  to  limit  a  collection  of  poetry  is 
neither  my  intent  nor  my  business.  Chil- 
dren's tastes  are  as  varied  as  types  of 
poetry.  The  "average  child"  exists  only  in 
statistics.  A  little  guidance  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  with  the  best  poetry 
should  be  the  privilege  of  every  youngster. 

'  M.  E.  G. 

".     .     .      On      my       ar- 
THROUGH  rival  in  Japan  much  to  my 

THE   ORIENT     surprise     I    was    presented 
ON  A  PASS  with  a  free   pass  covering 

the  Imperial  Railways  of 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  by  a  high  offi- 
cial friend  of  my  father's  from  the  nobility  in 
Japan.  This  gave  me  a  fine  entree  into  a  side 
of  life  most  travelers  do  not  get,  and  I  had  a 
fine  chance  to  assimilate  much  information  on 
national  affairs.  In  the  spring  of  1919  I  went 
over  to  Korea,  reaching  there  shortly  after 
the  Revolution,  and  was  entertained  there  as 
a  guest  of  honor  by  the  governor  general.  I 
witnessed  and  learned  first-hand  much  of  the 
atrocities  and  terrors  of  Japanese  military 
oppression  there.  I  reached  Pekin,  China, 
visiting  Sarah  DeForest  Pettus  for  six  weeks, 
and  got  into  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  stu- 
dent movement  which  is  uniting  all  China  by 
protesting  against  poor  government  and  insti- 
tuting the  boycott  against  Japan.  The  city 
was  under  military  guard.  Then  to  Kalgan 
on  the  borders  of  Mongolia  and  back  through 
Korea  with  more  experiences  of  a  thrilling 
nature.  I  had  a  month  of  rest  in  Karuizawa, 
Japan's  great  resort,  and  then  went  all  over 
Japan,    attending    the    Emperor's    Birthday 


Ball  and  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  Party  and 
was  entertained  by  wealthy  and  distinguished 
Japanese.  Then  three  months  of  assisting  in 
English  composition  in  Kyoto  Girls'  School. 
My  pass  gave  me  free  travel  for  a  year.  Then 
I  took  ship  in  Kobe,  and  went  south  to  Ma- 
nila, seeing  Frances  Buffington  Bartter  and 
Lena  Swasey  Parson,  then  over  to  Hong  Kong 
and  up  to  Canton  and  Shanghai  and  back  to 
Yokohama  and  to  Honolulu  on  the  same  ship. 
I  disembarked  at  Honolulu  and  stayed  two 
months  much  worn  out.  [We  don't  wonder.] 
I  witnessed  there  the  great  Centennial  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  saw  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Then  after  a  short  stay  in  California  I  came 
home.  I  was  able  to  send  through  some  re- 
ports on  conditions  in  the  Far  East  which 
served  to  verify  other  reports  also  sent  through. 
Censorship  was  strict.  I  escaped  all  kinds  of 
epidemics  and  got  through  riots,  revolutions, 
fires,  earthquakes,  and  diseases  unscathed! 

"  I  can  add  that  I  met  Smith  people  through- 
out the  Orient  doing  their  bit  in  splendid 
fashion  and  would  advocate  sending  or  urging 
girls  recently  graduated  to  go  over  there  on 
short  term  contracts  for  work  in  teaching  in  the 
schools.  The  influx  of  women  teachers  like 
this  would  be  of  inestimable  help  to  the  Orient 
and  would  give  the  teachers  themselves  a 
wonderful  experience  of  Oriental  life  with  its 
fascinations  and  its  thrills  and  its  interest. 
The  great  opportunity  is  in  the  Orient  to-day. 
"  Katherine  Berry  1902." 

We  have  onlv  to  publish  a 
THE  POETS'  list  of  the  members  of  the 
GUILD  Poets'  Guild  to  arouse  inter- 

est in  this  new  and  fascina- 
ting thing  under  the  sun.  Miss  Branch,  her- 
self a  poet  of  whom  Smith  has  long  been 
proud,  says  sadly  that  in  her  endeavor  to 
write  a  brief,  informative  article  she  has  had 
to  take  out  all  its  charm  (we  don't  agree  with 
her  of  course) ;  but  she  promises  us  another 
article  later  which  we  have  said  may  be  all 
charm  if  she  so  desires.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  rejoice  that  there  are  poets,  for  they  refuse 
to  bow  down  to  the  god  of  efficiency  and  in- 
sist that  there  can  be  a  real  revival  of  poetry 
among  the  children  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  The  members  of  the  Guild  are:  Ed- 
win Markham,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 
(Mrs.  Marks),  Witter  Bynner,  Ridgely  Tor- 
rence,  Margaret  Widdemer  Schauffler,  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch, 
Thomas  Jones  Jr.,  Percy  MacKaye,  Angela 
Morgan,  Fannie  Stearns  Davis  Gifford,  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  Dana  Burnet,  Amelia 
Josephine  Burr,  T.  A.  Daly,  Sara  Teasdale, 
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Gertrude  Hall,  Charles  Hanson  Towne, 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  Cale  Young  Rice, 
Herman  Hagedorn,  Abbie  Farwell  Brown, 
Yone  Noguchi  (associate  member). 

The  Poets'  Guild  sounds  like  a  literary 
society  but  instead  it  is  a  group  of  writers  who 
are  interested  in  the  people  who  like  to  read 
poetry  and  especially  in  the  East  Side  girls 
and  boys  in  a  certain  settlement  house  in  New 
York  City.  This  settlement  is  Christodora 
House  and  here  the  Guild  meets  every  month 
— not  to  talk  about  the  art  of  verse  but  to 
carry  out  its  lively  and  highly  individual 
ideas  for  community  service. 

How  did  the  Guild  begin?  It  began  because 
the  girls  and  boys  at  Christodora  House,  who 
had  listened  with  attention  to  guests  who 
read  aloud  to  them  from  their  own  verse, 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the 
clubs  invited  those  poets  whose  work  they 
especially  admired  and  who  lived  not  too  far 
away  from  New  York,  to  become  club  coun- 
cillors. So  they  began  to  do  so,  and  the  coun- 
cillors, with  a  few  others  whose  writings  have 
shown  an  especial  interest  in  social  condi- 
tions, became  the  Guild. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  made,  with  ceremony, 
councillor  to  her  club  of  girls.  And  Angela 
Morgan!  And  Margaret  Widdemer — who  is 
Mrs.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler!  Dr.  Edward 
Steiner,  who  was  a  resident  at  Christodora 
House  for  many  weeks  last  year,  said  that 
these  ceremonies  with  their  simplicity  and 
grace  were  among  the  loveliest  events  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  When  Mrs.  Marks  (Josephine 
Preston  Peabody),  standing  behind  the  tall 
red  candle  which  was  called  hers,  said,  from 
one  of  her  own  poems,  to  the  group  of  girls 
around  her: 

I  know  whatever  life  may  be 
It  was  all  life  that  lighted  me 
This  little  flame  whereby  I  see. 

Then  by  all  life  that  still  doth  pour 

On  star  and  glow  worm  reckoned  for — 

I  live — I  live — forever  more. 

the  beauty  of  her  voice,  that  wonderful  voice 
that  carries  in  it  those  deep  and  singing  sounds 
by  which  poetry  is  itself  enriched,  gave  her 
share  in  the  brief  ceremony  the  solemnity  of  a 
ritual.  Then  the  young  girl  who  represented 
the  club  lifted  her  smaller  candle  to  the  poet's 
tall  one  and  lighted  it  in  the  flame,  giving  her 
response: 


From  your  own  fire  so  clear,  so  bright, 
Help  us  dear  friend  to  light  our  light, 
And  when  it  lifts  its  lovely  flame, 
Let  every  spirit  do  the  same. 

With  this  ceremony  Mrs.  Marks  became 
councillor  to  her  club.  She  has  sent  it  photo- 
graphs and  books  and  provided  its  members 
with  seats  at  her  play.  She  writes  an  occa- 
sional letter,  and  several  times  she  has  come 
herself  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  converse 
with  her  club  of  girls.  Angela  Morgan's  club 
reveres  her  as  a  sort  of  goddess  and,  although 
she  is  not  aware  of  it,  she  started  a  sort  of 
poetic  revival  in  a  neighboring  high  school. 
Her  club,  filled  with  devotion  for  its  priest- 
ess, bragged  to  the  other  girls  about  "Miss 
Morgan  who  belongs  to  us,  she  is  our  poet." 
At  this  their  schoolmates,  fired  with  the 
enthusiasm,  flew  to  the  library  to  get  Miss 
Morgan's  books.  Later  we  heard  that  they 
were  growing  interested  in  poetry. 

The  children  in  the  street  run  to  meet  Mr. 
Markham  when  he  comes,  and  the  little  girls 
call  him  "Mr.  Poetry"  or  say,  "Here  comes 
the  Poetry  Man."  Percy  MacKaye  gave  the 
young  people  a  wonderful  evening  of  com- 
munity chanting  and  Margaret  Widdemer, 
who  binds  her  club  with  a  light  and  happy 
magic  to  do  whatever  she  desires,  is  leading 
it  into  fascinating  studies  of  pageantry  and 
poetry  and  masque. 

Last  winter  the  Guild  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Scudder  School  for  Social  Service 
and  of  the  St.  Agatha  School  of  which  Miss 
Sebring,  Smith  '89,  is  principal.  The  St. 
Agatha  School  will  allow  the  Guild  to  use  its 
beautiful  house  one  afternoon  in  every  month 
as  an  art  center  for  neighborhood  children. 
We  had  a  delightful  meeting  there  last  spring 
and  sometime  I  should  rejoice  to  tell  you  about 
it.  How  Miss  Sebring  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood children,  girls  and  boys,  how  a  group 
of  little  St.  Agatha  girls  sang  charming  and  ] 
quaint  songs  whose  words  and  music  they  had 
composed  themselves;  how  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler  thrilled  the  audience  with  war  ex- 
periences, and  Margaret  Widdemer  (Mrs. 
Schauffler)  enchanted  them  with  her  verse, 
and  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  read  to  them  in 
a  most  delightful  manner;  all  these  events 
made  up  a  charming  afternoon  for  children 
and  poets. 

The  Guild  is  now  beginning  to  publish  the 
"Unbound  Anthology."    This  is  to  be  a  com- 
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prehensive  collection  of  English  and  American 
verse,  every  poem  printed  on  a  separate  slip 
or  slips  of  paper  and  selling  for  five  cents  each. 
The  members  of  the  Guild  plan  in  this  way  to 
make  poetry  accessible  to  all  its  lovers.  It  is 
believed  that  the  poems  will  be  appreciated 
by  clubs,  schools,  colleges,  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  bookbinding,  and  that  they  will  be  of 
value  in  developing  a  poetry-loving  genera- 
tion. This  will  in  turn  react  favorably  upon 
American  literature.  The  members  of  the 
Guild  will  resign  their  royalties,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  will  be  devoted  to  the  Poets' 
House,  which  the  Guild  wishes  to  establish  in 
the  East  Side  as  an  art  community  center. 
Various  clubs — and  individuals — becoming 
interested  in  this  unusual  and  fascinating 
business  are  "endowing"  poems  and  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Guild  to  be  included  in  the 
Anthology'.  To  "endow"  a  poem  is  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  publication  of  one  thou- 
sand copies,  which  then  become  the  property 
of  the  Guild.  A  poem  thus  "endowed"  by  a 
club  or  class  or  school  and  bearing  on  the 
back  the  name  of  the  organization  and  its 
"deed  of  gift"  makes  a  very  charming  bit  of 
club  record.  Many  organizations  are  respond- 
ing. The  Alumnae  Association  of  Christo- 
dora  House  has  endowed  in  this  way  a  poem 
by  its  councillor,  Mr.  Edwin  Markham.  The 
Americanization  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.  endowed  a  poem  by  Corinne 
Roosevelt  Robinson,  "Sagamore,"  on  the 
death  of  Roosevelt.  The  Smith  College 
alumnae  presented  the  Guild  with  one  of 
mine,  "My  Mother's  Words."    It  was  pub- 


lished in  time  for  Mothers'  Day  last  spring 
and  the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  Smith  fund 
as  long  as  the  drive  lasts  and  after  that  to  re- 
vert to  the  Guild.*  The  girls  at  Connecticut 
College  are  much  interested  in  the  Anthology, 
and  several  of  their  organizations  and  classes 
are  endowing  poems.  Their  art  department 
plans  to  design  a  special  Connecticut  College 
portfolio  to  contain  the  poems  financed  or  col- 
lected by  them.  The  Tuesday  Club,  the 
Women's  City  Club,  the  girls  of  Williams 
Memorial  Institute,  the  New  London  Branch 
of  the  A.  C.  A.,  the  Historical  Society,  the 
Americanization  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  all  are  making 
the  Guild  their  cordial  donations.  A  list  of 
poems  chosen  by  the  Guild  for  publication 
will  be  sent  to  such  clubs  as  would  like  to  have 
a  share  in  the  Anthology. 

The  proceeds,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
spent  in  printing,  transportation,  stationery, 
and  so  forth  will  be  devoted  to  the  Poets' 
House  for  Community  Service  among  the 
East  Side  boys  and  girls  whom  we  find  so 
responsive.  There  will  be  a  little  theater  in 
it,  and  club  rooms,  arts  and  crafts,  books, 
pictures,  music,  sunshine,  a  dramatic  school,  a 
chance  to  paint,  to  model,  to  dance,  to  play, 
to  sing.  And  perhaps  there  may  be  a  speech 
clinic — and  won't  every  branch  of  the  Smith 
College  Alumnae  Association  present  us  with 
a  poem? 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch  1897. 

*  Orders  for  not  less  than  ten  of  these  poems  will  be 
received  by  the  Poets'  Guild,  Christodora  House,  147 
Avenue  B,  New  York  City.     (The  Editors.) 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE    MEETING    OF   THE   BOARD    OF 
TRUSTEES 

Last  June  the  trustees  voted  to  have  the  minutes 
of  trustee  meetings  published  in  the  Quarterly.  The 
editors  were  gratified  at  the  vote,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  fall  meeting  follow.     (The  Editors.) 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  held  on  Friday,  October  15.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  were 
presented  and  accepted  and  authorization  was 
given  for  printing  them  in  the  usual  form. 

The  revised  budget,  salary  list  and  salary 
scale  made  possible  by  the  four  million  dollar 
fund  were  approved. 


It  was  voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $4,- 
767.49  which  stands  on  the  Treasurer's  books 
to  the  credit  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Field  As- 
sociation to  complete  the  payment  on  the  new 
crew  house. 

President  Neilson  reported  that  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  four  colleges  (Mount  Holyoke, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith)  held  recently  it 
was  voted  that  the  four  colleges  as  a  group 
should  share  in  the  expense  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Information  in  New  York.  This 
action  was  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized 
to  designate  the  residuary  legacy  from  the 
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Charles  N.  Clark  estate  to  found  a  professor- 
ship in  Mr.  Clark's  memory,  which  shall  bear 
his  name. 

President  Neilson  asked  for  an  opinion  on 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  minimum 
salary  of  associate  professors  from  $2300  to 
$2500.  It  was  moved  that  the  change  be 
made,  but  the  motion  found  no  seconder  and 
fell. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  taken  at  the  June 
meeting  the  Finance  Committee  submitted 
the  following  recommendations  in  regard  to 
pensions: 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  offer  members 
of  the  staff  who  are  not  eligible  for  pensions 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  opportunity 
to  provide  for  themselves  annuities  in  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
on  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent,  contribution  from 
the  salary  plus  5  per  cent,  contributed  by  the 
College. 

That  the  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
$75,000  be  set  aside  as  a  pension  fund. 

That  members  of  the  staff  in  the  class  re- 
ferred to  be  invited  to  select  a  committee  to 
act  with  the  Finance  Committee  to  arrange 
details. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted. 

It  was  voted  to  charge  each  student  an 
infirmary  fee  of  $10  which  shall  entitle  her  to 
free  infirmary  service  for  two  weeks  during  the 
year. 

President  Neilson  reported  excessive  de- 
mands made  on  the  laundry  and  it  was  voted 
to  cut  off  free  laundry  for  students  in  college 
houses  and  in  the  case  of  heads  of  houses, 
resident  faculty,  and  maids  to  limit  the 
amount  of  free  laundry. 

It  was  voted  to  increase  the  price  of  board 
in  the  college  houses  to  $450  beginning  with 
September,   1921. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Finance  Committee 
be  authorized  to  adjust  laboratory  fees  to 
cover  increase  in  price  of  materials  after 
consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  scientific 
departments. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Board  go  on  record  as 
approving  the  action  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  limiting  the  right  to  vote  for  the  alum- 
nae candidates  for  trustee  to  active  members 
of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

It  was  voted  that  a  standing  committee  on 
the  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social 
Work  and  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  that 
the  membership  on  the  committee  be  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  Board. 


Voted  to  send  to  the  individual  alumnae  an 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociated alumnae  in  connection  with  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Fund,  and  a  statement  of  what 
has  so  far  been  done  with  the  funds. 

Axnetta  I.  Clark, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  this  year 
have  been:  President  William  Allan  Xeilson, 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Rev.  James  G. 
Gilkey,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  Rev.  Paul  R. 
Frothingham,  Professor  Albert  P.  Fitch,  and 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Concerts. — The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra gave  the  first  concert  of  the  usual 
course  on  Oct.  20.  The  program  for  the  sea- 
son is:  Povla  Frijsh,  soprano,  Nov.  17;  Fritz 
Kreisler,  violinist,  Dec.  15;  Pablo  Casals, 
violincellist,  Jan.  15;  Louis  Graveure,  bari- 
tone, Feb.  9;  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  pianist, 
Mar.  8;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Apr.  20; 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Concert,  May  11.  An 
additional  series  of  four  concerts  of  chamber 
music  has  been  arranged:  the  New  York 
Chamber  Music  Society,  Nov.  3;  and  the 
Letz  Quartet  on  the  afternoons  of  Jan.  19, 
Mar.  2,  and  Mar.  16. 

Student  Concerts. — The  Oratorio  Chorus 
is  planning  two  concerts  for  this  year.  The 
first  is  a  joint  chorus  with  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  to  be  given  first  semester.  Horatio 
Parker's  "Hora  Novissima"  in  connection 
with  a  chorus  of  Amherst  students  and  sup- 
ported by  the  usual  orchestral  accompani- 
ment is  planned  for  the  second  semester. 

The  Hampshire  County  branch  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  presented  Madame 
Anna  Pavlowa  and  the  Russian  Ballet  at 
Smith  College  Nov.  8. 

Two  performances  of  Lillian  Owen's  Mar- 
ionettes on  Oct.  16  were  arranged  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Smith  alumnae  for 
the  benefit  of  the  endowment  funds  of  the  two 
colleges. 

Faculty  Notes. — President  William  Allan 
Neilson  delivered  an  address  at  the  Founder's 
Day  Celebration  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
Sept.  30. 

President  Neilson  is  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Ireland, 
which  is  now  selecting  a  commission  of  five 
distinguished    Americans   to    hold    a    public 
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Inquiry  into  t he  deplorable  conditions  in 
Ireland,  beginning  with  sessions  at  Wash- 
ington in  November. 

Dean  Con&stock  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  meet  ingot  the  International  Federation 
of  University  Women  which  opened  July  12 
at  Bedford  College  for  Women  in  London. 
[See  page  26  for  her  article.] 

Mr.  Deane  of  the  Department  of  Greek  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Archeology. 

Mr.  Dietz,  formerly  of  the  Department  of 
History,  has  gone  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Augusta  Jordan,  professor  of 
English,  was  invited  to  attend  one  of  the  suf- 
frage meetings  at  Marion,  Ohio,  in  support  of 
Senator  Harding's  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency. Unfortunately,  Miss  Jordan  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  because  of  the 
opening  of  college  which  occurred  at  the  same 
time. 

Professor  Ernst  Mensel  represented  Smith 
College  at  the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Marion 
LeRoy  Burton  into  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  Oct.  14. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Foster,  associate  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  is  spending  the  year  teaching 
at  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Madrid.  She  is  the  third  member  of  our 
faculty  to  spend  a  year  at  this  Institute — - 
Miss  Cheever  was  there  last  year  and  Miss 
Bourland  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Albert  Schinz,  professor  of  French 
literature,  during  his  leave  of  absence  visited 
Savoie,  Geneva,  Paris,  and  l'lle  de  St.  Pierre. 
During  this  time  he  completed  for  publication 
his  ''French  Literature  of  the  Great  War," 
-written  in  English.  Mr.  Schinz  obtained  for 
the  College  Library  complete  sets  of  many 
French  periodicals  and  books. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  J.  Woodhouse  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Government  is 
■giving  a  course  of  university  extension  lec- 
tures in  Springfield. 

Miles.  Yerrier  and  Yaillant  have  returned  to 
France. 

Professor  Harris  H.  Wilder,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  and  Mrs.  Inez  W. 
"Wilder,  associate  professor  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, report  an  interesting  few  months  in  the 
Orient  where  they  did  research  work.  They 
also  gave  lectures  at  various  educational 
institutions  and   spent  some   time  teaching 


at  Shanghai  University  and  Ginling  College. 
[Seepage  14] 

Sabbatical  Leave. — Miss  Aida  Heine,  as- 
sociate professor  of  geology,  Miss  Esther 
Dale,  assistant  professor  of  music,  Miss 
Florence  Gragg,  professor  of  Latin,  and  Miss 
Amy  Barbour,  professor  of  Greek,  are  absent 
for  the  first  semester. 

Miss  Emma  Bates,  associate  professor  of 
music;  Miss  Harriet  Cobb,  professor  of 
mathematics;  Miss  Mary  Louise  Foster,  as- 
sociate professor  of  chemistry;  Mr.  Clarence 
Kennedy,  assistant  professor  of  art;  Miss 
Eleanor  Rambo,  instructor  of  Greek;  Miss 
Myra  Sampson,  assistant  professor  of  zoology, 
and  Miss  Esther  Lowenthal,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  are  absent  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Herbert  V.  Abbott,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Robert  E.  S.  Olmsted,  professor 
of  music,  and  Mrs.  Florence  F.  Olmsted, 
instructor  of  music,  will  be  absent  during  the 
second  semester. 

Appointments. — Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology:  Dorothy  N.  Brown,  assistant 
professor;  Harriet  M.  Dilla,  instructor.  Miss 
Brown  comes  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Miss  Dilla  from  Wells  College. 

Department  of  Geology:  Anna  Hobbett  of 
the  University  of  Iowa,  instructor. 

Department  of  French:  Pierre  Chopard, 
Germaine  Ferio,  Abba  Bowen,  instructors. 

The  greater  part  of  the  new  appointments 
were  noted  in  the  July  Quarterly. 

Publications. — President  William  Allan 
Neilson  and  Assistant  Professor  Howard  R. 
Patch  of  the  Department  of  English  are  edit- 
ing the  works  of  Chaucer  with  special  notes 
and  comments. 

Neilson  and  Thorndike,  "The  History  of 
English  Literature,"  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bailey,  Edith  A. — "  Influences  toward  Rad- 
icalism in  Connecticut,  1754-1775,"  Smith 
College  Studies  in  History,  July. 

Duckett,  Eleanor  S. — "Hellenistic  Influ- 
ence on  the  Aeneid,"  Smith  College  Classical 
Studies,  June. 

Fay,  Sidney  B. —  "New  Light  on  the  Origins 
of  the  World  War,"  American  Historical 
Review,  July  and  October. 

Kimball,  Everett — Series  of  seven  articles 
explaining  how  our  Government  works,  in  the 
American  Legion  Weekly. 

Miller,  William  J. — "The  Geology  of  the 
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Lake  Placid  Region,"  and  "The  Geology  of 
the  Schwon  Lake  Region,"  published  last 
summer. 

Schinz,  Albert — "French  Literature  of  the 
Great  War,"  Appleton,  N.  Y. 

Withington,  Robert — Second  volume  of 
"English  Pageantry — an  Historical  Outline," 
Harvard  University  Press.  The  book  com- 
pletes the  survey  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
English  pageantry,  which  was  begun  in  the 
first  volume  (published  two  years  ago,  during 
Dr.  Withington's  absence  in  France);  the 
second  volume  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
development  of  the  London  Lord  Mayor's 
Show  from  the  early  thirteenth  century  to  the 
present,  besides  chapters  on  modern  survivals 
and  revivals  of  the  older  pageantry  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States;  the  Parkerian 
pageant,  or  "historical  folk-play";  and  the 
growth  of  pageantry  in  this  country.  The 
book  contains  several  rare  illustrations,  four 
of  which  are  reproduced,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  engravings 
in  the  Fairholt  Collection  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Society  in  London. 

The  Department  of  Geology  has  purchased 
a  new  set  of  crystals  and  rocks  for  laboratory 
work. 

Gifts. — The  Library  has  received  as  gifts 
two  valuable  collections  of  books.  One  of 
these,  presented  in  memory  of  Ethel  Bur- 
roughs 1908,  consists  of  a  number  of  reference 
books  which  will  prove  of  great  value  in  vari- 
ous courses  in  history  and  English.  The 
other  collection,  in  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Stearns  Tyler  1909,  consists  of  a  valuable 
edition  of  "LesLegendes  epiques,  recherches 
sur  la  formation  des  chansons  de  geste,"  by 
the  eminent  scholar  Joseph  Bedier.  Each  of 
the  four  volumes  contains  a  book  plate  with 
the  following  inscription: 

IN    MEMORIAM 
ELIZABETH    STEARNS   TYLER    I909 

who  died  in  the  service  of  her  country  at 
Sedan,  France,  February  22,  1919.  This 
book  is  presented  to  the  Smith  College  Library 
by  a  group  of  her  classmates  in  loving  recollec- 
tion of  the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  her  mind 
and  spirit. 

The  third  gift  to  the  Library  is  the  silver 
medal  of  Reconnaissance  Francaise,  presented 
to  the  Smith  Unit  by  the  French  Government. 
The  medal  was  presented  to  Anne  Chapin 
1904  who  was  at  that  time  leader  of  the  unit. 


It  may  be  found  in  the  Browsing  Room  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  on  its  case: 

Aux  Vaillantes  Femmes 

Du  Smith  College 

Souvenir 

Reconnaissant 

Du  government  Frangais 

1920 

During  the  vacation  just  past  there 
was  placed  in  position  near  the  Students' 
Building,  a  new  seat,  moulded  in  fine  cement, 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  class  of  1883. 
It  replaces  the  class  elm  which  stood  nearby, 
but  which  had  to  be  removed  a  year  ago  be- 
cause of  impending  danger  from  the  decaying 
branches. 

The  north  end  of  the  President's  former 
house  has  been  made  into  a  post  office  for  the 
College.  This  miniature  post  office,  the  plan 
for  which  was  originated  by  Miss  Helen  Wright 
of  the  Appointment  Bureau,  is  being  managed 
by  Tenney  House  students. 

The  Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  first 
Special  Exhibition  of  the  season  1 920-1 921 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  sketches  and 
"color  notes"  and  a  few  large  paintings  by 
the  late  Gaston  LaTouche. 

Undergraduate  News. — Fall  Registra- 
tion: Seniors,  434;  juniors,  474;  sophomores, 
410;  freshmen,  586;  graduate  students,  35; 
total,  1939.  This  total  includes  64  students 
who  have  entered  with  advanced  standing 
from  other  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the 
586  freshmen,  70  are  declassed  students  rank- 
ing as  freshmen,  and  15  are  students  entering 
with  advanced  standing.  Therefore  there  are 
501  entering  freshmen.  Last  year  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  was  1993. 

The  entrance  examination  prizes  have  been 
awarded  as  follows:  Under  the  old  plan  to 
Celia  Spalter,  prepared  at  the  Hartford  High 
School;  under  the  new  plan  to  Rose  Fitzger- 
ald, prepared  at  the  Holyoke  High  School. 

Cox  or  Harding?  There  was  an  open  dis- 
cussion meeting  conducted  by  the  Debating 
Union  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Oct.  28. 

The  result  of  the  straw  vote  taken  Oct.  29 
was  as  follows:  Watkins,  o;  Christiansen,  3; 
Debs,  4;  Cox,  410;  Harding,  1340.  Of  the 
1757  girls  who  voted,  104  are  of  legal  voting 
age,  and  many  of  them  will  go  home  to  vote. 
Many  more  have  voted  by  mail. 

The  freshman  honor  roll  of  the  Class  of  1923 
has  been  announced  as  follows:  Edith  Bleakly, 
Adeline  Boyden,  Lucy  Carr,  Anne  Carvey, 
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Miriam  Conklin,  Elizabeth  Cutler,  Dorothea 
Pax  is,  Helen  Deiches,  Evangeline  Drew, 
Virginia  Forbes,  Mar>  Frazier,  Margaret 
Gantt,  Louise  Guyol,  Marion  Healy,  Mary 
Holt,  Louise  Kittredge,  Silvia  Leach,  Helen 
McCabe,  Isaltella  McLaughlin,  Katharyn 
Kfaley,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  Sarah  Harriet 
Mensel,  Marion  Morris,  Mary  Elinor  Morri- 
son, Manila  Morse,  Rosie  Nelson,  Mildred 
Palmer,  Ruth  Polacheck,  Alice  Quayle,  [na 
Reid,  Sarah  Riggs,  Mary  Ryan,  Frances  Shef- 
field, Esther  Smith,  Jane  Stewart,  Lenore 
Treat,  Elizabeth  Vincent,  Elsa  Wachter, 
Florence  Watts,  Marian  Watts,  Catherine 
Woodruff,  Katharine  White,  Mildred  Wood- 
ward. 

1  )ramatics  Association. — This  year  the 
Dramatics  Association  is  planning  to  give  one 
production  each  semester  for  the  members  of 
the  Association  only,  besides  the  public  per- 
formance given  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
These  smaller  productions  are  to  be  given  in 
the  Students'  Building  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  scenery  and  costumes  will  be  designed 
and  made  entirely  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Katharine  Walker  192 1  is  president  of 
the  Association.  The  first  play  will  be  given 
Nov.  10  in  the  Students'  Building.  The  play 
is  to  be  "What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  by 
Barrie. 

The  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  Paradise  Pond  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  main  channel  has  been  dredged 
and  the  earth  removed  has  been  used  to 
construct  a  real  island  where  there  was  only 
a  marsh  before.  The  advantages  for  crewing 
have  thus  been  greatly  increased. 

The  new  crew  house  which  is  being  erected 
beside  the  old  boat  house  on  the  banks  of 
Paradise  Pond  will  be  finished  this  fall,  al- 
though it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  used  for 
the  shells  before  spring.  The  Quarterly 
will  describe  the  crew  house  in  detail  in  an- 
other issue. 

Compulsory  Chapel. — As  a  result  of  the 
voting  which  took  place  in  the  houses,  com- 
pulsory chapel  was  again  adopted  by  some- 
thing over  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 
The  plan  went  into  effect  Oct.  22. 

The  Student  Government  Association  held 
a  mass  meeting  on  Oct.  8  in  John  M.  Greene 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  freshman 
and  reintroducing  to  the  rest  of  the  college  the 
various  student  organizations. 


The  new  rule  for  Sunday  driving  has  never 
been  recorded  in  these  columns.  A  student 
may  now  drive  on  Sunday  from  two  to  four- 
thirty  with  out-of-town  guests  (not  including 
Amherst  students).  Only  such  chaperonage 
will  be  required  as  is  required  on  week  days. 
Before  starting  students  must  register  with  the 
1  lead  of  the  House  and  must  report  to  her  on 
their  return. 

I  1  kctions. — 1921: — President,  Alice  Jones; 
vice-president,  Elinor  Palmer;  secretary,  Ruth 
Wood;  treasurer,  Charlotte  Lindley. 

President  of  House  of  Representatives, 
Margaret  Goldthwait;  College  Song  Leader, 
Jean  Donald. 

1922: — President,  Harriet  Wolverton;  vice- 
president,  Eleanor  Hoyt;  secretary,  Virginia 
Conklin. 

1923: — President,  Harriet  Mensel;  vice- 
president,  Lucy  Carr;  secretary,  Sarah  Riggs; 
treasurer,  Virginia  Forbes. 

Elizabeth  Donnell   1922. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

It  may  be  that  in  June  we  sigh  with  relief 
when  the  last  college  festivity  is  over,  but  by 
the  middle  of  September  even  the  most  pro- 
fessed misanthrope  feels  a  change  of  heart. 
By  that  time  distance  no  longer  lends  the 
proverbial  enchantment;  we  want  to  be  jos- 
tled on  the  station  platform  by  the  hurrying, 
smiling,  bewildered  crush  of  girls,  to  swing 
our  feet  sociably  from  the  tops  of  nearby 
trunks,  and  to  go  chatting  up  Main  Street 
peering  eagerly  into  store  windows  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  has  been  changed  during 
our  absence.  And  we  who  have  had  our 
allotted  four  years  of  happy,  busy  existence  in 
Northampton,  while  we  wouldn't  sacrifice  the 
joys  that  come  after  just  to  begin  it  over  again, 
would  nevertheless  give  much  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  College  once  more  when  fall  is  upon 
the  valley.  So  we  find  ourselves  envying 
even  those  zealous  souls  who  come  up  early  to 
welcome  examination  strugglers— and  inci- 
dentally to  hunt  up  old  coat  hangers,  buy  a 
fresh  blotter  and  get  a  willow  chair  from  the 
furniture  exchange,  or  collect  a  few  gists  with 
which  to  cheer  a  late-arriving  roommate. 

The  entrance  examinations  were  indeed 
comprehensive,  for  before  College  opened,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  entire  1939  girls  had 
come.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four 
attended  dutifully  to  toil  and  study  during 
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the  daytime  but  was  rewarded  by  being  wined, 
dined,  and  feted  by  friendly  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 
committee  people  in  the  evenings,  for 
there  were  several  parties  to  cheer  any  possible 
doleful  ones, — a  tea  on  the  back  campus,  a 
dance  at  the  Students'  Building,  and  a  stunt 
in  familiar  vein,  taking  off  the  various  fresh- 
man blunders  to  date,  at  least  three  new 
jokes  being  guaranteed,  lest  bored  and  over- 
critical  upperclassmen  should  fail  to  lend 
their  presence  to  the  occasion !  One  would  be 
a  veritable  Lewis  Carroll  could  she  invent  such 
humorous  slips  as  those  make  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  our  ways.  There  are  only  501 
entering  freshmen  to  make  them  this  year, 
however,  and  let  me  add  hastily  that  all  are 
not  henna-hatted  or  bob-haired  though  ap- 
pearances were  at  first  deceiving!  Nor  are 
plaid  skirts  a  distinguishing  feature  for  1924, 
for  everyone — from  our  little  sisters  at  Capen 
to  the  oldest  lady  inhabitants — sports  one  of 
these  roomy  pleated  garments,  displaying 
more  plaids  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in 
Scotland. 

But  though  one  returned  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  freshmen,  one  found  "a  great  variety  of 
advisors  and  a  rich  collection  of  advice." 
Thus  spoke  the  President  when  College  did 
open  on  Tuesday  morning. 

There  was  the  usual  thrill  of  expectancy  at 
first  chapel — prolonged  this  year  by  a  pro- 
tracted organ  prelude.  We  hear  that  the 
freshmen  and  their  parents  were  delighted  to 
think  that  there  would  be  twenty-five  min- 
utes of  music  each  morning,  and  even  we  who 
knew  better  enjoyed  this  occasion  immensely. 
The  customary  service  over,  President  Neil- 
son  gave  us  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his 
always  eagerly  awaited  addresses.  There 
were  special  words  of  welcome  to  the  classes — 
which  in  this  case  were  the  masses;  comments 
on  the  importance  of  this  year  to  women,  with 
the  vote  to  give  significance  to  their  ways  of 
life;  advice  regarding  the  right  attitude  to- 
ward the  year's  work  (and  here  he  gave  us  a 
bon  mot  which  it  were  well  to  remember  when 
college  days  are  done,  namely,  "The  wrong 
road  does  not  become  the  right  road  because 
it  is  crowded");  and  a  colorful  sketch  of  our 
status  quo.  This  included,  he  told  us,  "a 
dry  pond  and  a  large  crop  of  rumor."  The 
water  had  not  been  drained  off  so  that  new 
dormitories  could  be  built  on  that  site!  There 
was  a  nearly  completed  new  shell  house,  its 


foundations  well  grounded  on  empty  stuffed- 
olive  bottles,  to  disprove  this  rumor.  And 
after  two  weeks'  impatient  waiting,  the  lost 
Paradise  was  regained  and  junior  and  senior 
crews  went  out  upon  it.  By  dredging,  Mr. 
King  has  given  us  an  adequate  waterway  and 
a  dry  island  which  can  be  used  for  bats.  The 
shell  house  itself  provides  space  for  dancing, 
first  to  be  proved  by  Mount  Holyoke  and  our- 
selves on  November  13. 

The  campus  has  its  new  high  lights — 1883's 
white  new  bench  marks  the  end  of  the  broad 
walk  opposite  the  fountain,  and  the  screen  of 
trees  soon  to  be  set  out  behind  the  bench  will 
grow  to  shade  it,  we  are  assured,  and  cut  off 
the  informal  aspect  of  Morris  House.  Until 
the  trees  do  grow,  however,  the  bench  looks  a 
bit  lonely  and  we  must  remember  that,  as  the 
Campus  Cat  consolingly  says,  "Architecturally 
speaking  it  balances  the  fountain.  The 
effect  from  an  aeroplane  is  perfect."  The 
Morris  House,  by  the  way,  has  followed  the 
example  of  Tyler  and  now  has  its  porches  and 
trimmings  white  and  shining.  Moreover,  the 
dome  of  the  Observatory  is  no  longer  a  choco- 
late drop  but  once  more  resembles  a  big 
marshmallow.  College  Hall  has  a  strange 
new  chimney  going  up  its  back  and  radiators 
within;  also  a  foreshortened  class  room  on  the 
second  floor,  the  latter  because  of  the  need 
for  a  Fund  office,  whose  headquarters  are  now 
in  Northampton.  And  it  is  more  than  rumor 
that  the  students  are  already  getting  plans 
under  way  for  fulfilling  their  yearly  quota. 
Lillian  Owen's  Marionettes  have  already 
performed  for  it,  and  we  are  in  a  perfect 
twitter  of  expectation  to  see  the  lovely  Pav- 
lowa  and  her  Russian  Ballet  dance  for  it  in 
John  M.  Greene  on  November  8.  It  is 
Hampshire  County  alumnae  who  are  bring- 
ing us  that  treat,  for  they  too  still  dream  of 
the  Fund. 

The  President's  former  residence  now  houses 
the  Dean  and  Doctor  Oilman  by  night  and  the 
Doctor's  office  and  a  new  post  office  by  day, 
and  was  ready  to  cope  with  the  large  order  of 
laundry-cases — and  colds — which  seemed  to 
materialize  with  the  dews  and  damps  of 
freshman  rains.  President  Neilson  explained 
apologetically  in  chapel  that  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  some  rains  in  the  fall,  but  not  the 
"passionate  outburst"  which  swamped  the 
community  before  trunks  arrived  to  equip  us 
with  rainy-day  clothing.     Umbrellas  were  so 
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Kvitable,  and  the  damp  atmosphere  so  per- 
asive  that  they  tell  a  tale  of  two  faculty 
lembers  caught  solemnly  marching  through 
"ollege  Hall  with  umbrellas  open!  The  in- 
ermittent  downpours  cramped  the  style  of 
lore  athletic  sisters,  and  the  A.  A.  tea  and 
ield  Day  for  the  entering  class  had  to  be 
ostponed  to  the  week  after.  But  when  the 
ain  did  stop  and  a  thousand  or  so  sweaters 
nitted  during  vacation  blossomed  out  on 
ampus,  we  entered  upon  a  month  of  sunshine, 
ndeed  even  the  Campus  Cat  was  moved  thus 
d  comment  upon  the  golden  weather: 

Freshmen,  where  are  your  "freshman  tears"? 

And  where  your  muddied  "white"  sport  shoes? 

And  where  the  "angles"  on  the  walk? 

And  where  the  customary  blues? 

You  must  have  brought  a  charm  with  you 

To  keep  the  sun  a-shining 

And  make  the  clouds  turn  inside  out 

To  show  their  silver  lining! 

Omens  wafted  from  the  pulp  mill  and 
loomy  weather  forecasts  were  serenely  dis- 
egarded  by  us  and  the  weather,  and  the 
"ield  came  into  its  own.  Field  Day,  by  the 
,ray,  was  October  30  and  won  by  192 1. 
"he  Club  House  has  been  freshened  by 
lore  white  paint  within  and  without  and 
lew  paper  and  curtains  in  its  living  room, 
"he  new  field  is  still  a  rough  and  undulating 
tretch  so  the  stream  of  girls  on  sport  intent 
ontinues  to  go  up  College  Lane  instead  of 
own  it  on  sunny  afternoons  and  turns  in  at 
he  new  road  between  the  presidential  man- 
ion  and  the  Elm  Street  houses. 

Freshmen  and  seniors  are  always  the  most 
bvious  centers  of  interest  at  the  two  ends  of 
he  college  year  when  first  and  .last  things  are 
appening:  for  the  freshmen — physical  ex- 
minations  in  the  despised  "angel  robes"  and 
ong  Trials.  Trials  they  may  well  be  called 
t  seems  to  us  not-so-courageous  alumnae, 
nd  we  are  dumb  with  admiration  for  the 
ohorts  of  undaunted  freshmen  who  "for  the 
;lory  of  their  name"  get  up  on  the  platform 
i  John  M.  Greene  and  valiantly  wave  their 
lugely  entertained  older  sisters  through  song 
Iter  song.  They  "stuck"  to  the  riotous  end 
very  time  and  finished  the  evening  with  the 
mrple  in  triumph  waving  beyond  a  doubt. 
ror  the  seniors — the  novelty  of  leading  out  of 
enior  seats,  the  tribulations  attendant  upon 
enior  pictures,  and  the  problem  of  choosing 
>erhaps  something  "more  modern"  than 
Shakespeare  for  dramatics;  and  1921  settled 
5 


the  question  by  choosing  something  at  once 
very  old  and  very  new — Brieux's  "False 
Gods"  which  entails  an  Egyptian  setting. 

The  freshmen — at  least  200  of  them — have 
the  President  as  instructor  in  English,  and 
the  Dean  also  teaches  one  division.  An  in- 
teresting experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  Latin 
Department  where  one  division  of  freshmen 
has  been  selected  on  a  basis  of  even  scholar- 
ship. About  twenty-four  girls  having  prac- 
tically the  same  good  records  on  their  entrance 
Latin  papers  and  the  same  satisfactory  type 
of  answers  on  other  examinations  have  been 
put  into  one  section  for  observation  on  the 
progress  of  like  students. 

As  you  can  see,  it  did  not  take  long  to  settle 
into  routine.  Before  ten  days  were  over,  first 
written  lessons  were  announced  and  then  you 
were  sure  that  you  had  never  had  a  summer 
vacation.  The  Concert  course  was  initiated 
loudly  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
the  Christian  Association  started  a  series  of 
general  discussion  meetings  which  for  the 
first  semester  will  replace  the  former  smaller 
Bible  classes.  Miss  Comstock  gave  a  splen- 
did talk  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  and  Miss 
Lilian  Picken  from  the  Marathi  Mission  in 
India  at  another.  She  spoke  most  impress- 
ively in  chapel  also  as  did  Mr.  Cheney  Jones 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Compulsory  chapel  has 
been  discussed  and  determined  upon  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  attendance  was  uncommonly 
good  before  that.  The  fruit  farm  and  cider 
mill  prove  popular  meccas  as  of  yore  and 
Mountain  Day  was  "brite  and  fair,"  the 
occasion  of  many  joyous  rides  through  the 
autumn  hills  and  valleys.  (A  digression  is 
now  in  order  wherein  we  may  again  declaim 
upon  the  unprecedented  glory  of  the  foliage 
and  sunshine  day  after  day.) 

Exhibits  of  out-of-town  shops  gave  the  new 
students  an  opportunity  to  adopt  protective 
coloring  at  once! — though  it  was  the  thing  to 
be  obviously  a  freshman  for  a  while,  particu- 
larly the  first  Saturday  night  when  the  Frolic 
was  held  as  usual  and  there  was  the  same  hot, 
gay,  kaleidoscopic  jam  in  the  Gym.  And 
after  "you"  had  "signed  my  card"  until  you 
wished  for  a  rubber  stamp,  there  was  the 
class  singing  and  the  Glee  Club's  topical  song 
which  the  Weekly,  now  that  it  has  assumed 
Saturday  Evening  Post  proportions,  printed  in 
full.  The  Monthly  on  the  other  hand,  has 
shrunk  to  6  x  9  covers  and  gone  off  writh  a 
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handsomer  printer,  while  its  contents  has  been 
guaranteed  to  gratify  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  new  cover.  The  Campus  Cat  entered 
upon  its  fourth  life  most  appropriately  on 
Hallowe'en.  Aside  from  our  own  publications 
the  newspapers  have  a  new  interest  for  us 
this  year.  A  sign  in  the  Note  Room  urged, 
"Now  that  you  have  the  vote — be  intelligent 
about  it. " 

Which  remark  brings  us  neatly  to  the  major 
interest  of  this  fall — politics;  for  although 
most  of  the  college  is  under  twenty-one,  the 
whole  student  body  is  tremendously  con- 
scious that  the  XlXth  Amendment  has  now 
been  passed.  Political  excitement  has  run 
high  and  we  are  acquiring  political  intelli- 
gence as  speedily  as  possible;  indeed  the 
attendance  at  the  Cox-Harding  debate  sched- 
uled for  the  Students'  Building  on  October  28 
overflowed  the  too-often-overtaxed  building 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  excitedly  adjourned 
to  John  M.  Greene;  surprised  an  Orchestra  re- 
hearsal which  was  under  way;  and  filled  every 
seat — the  champions  of  the  donkey  and  the 
elephant  being  careful  not  to  mix,  however. 
There  was  undoubted  enthusiasm  and  some 
good  debating  withal  from  the  platform  and 
some  pointed  questions  from  the  floor;  and  if 
even  after  it  was  all  over  (but  the  shouting)  the 
political  opinion  of  each  individual  was  not 
entirely  crystallized — well,  older  and  wiser 
heads  than  ours  are  a  bit  dizzy  with  much 
thinking  in  this  year  of  grace  nineteen-hun- 
dred  and  twenty!  The  evening  ended  with 
two  hilarious  but  orderly  processions  through 
the  campus;  and  in  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  occasional  torch  lights  so  long  was  each 
line  that  the  observer  scarcely  knew  whether 
the  Harding  supporters  or  the  "Cox  sure" 


Democrats  would  poll  the  heavier  vote  at  the 
straw  ballot  the  next  morning.  When  the 
returns  were  in  we  found  that  the  political 
complexion  of  the  college  as  well  as  of  "Cool- 
idge's  home  town"  was  Republican  for  Hard- 
ing won  with  1340  to  Cox's  410,  Debs'  4,  and 
Christiansen's  3;  "And,"  said  the  President 
as  he  announced  the  figures,  "there  are  folks 
who  say  that  this  is  a  radical  college."  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  notary  public  in  the 
Alumnae  Office  has  sworn  to  a  goodly  number 
of  absentee  ballots,  and  girls  from  as  far  away 
as  Montana  and  Utah  are  voting  just  as 
legally  as  their  sisters  who  are  near  enough  to 
go  home. 

And  now  as  we  go  to  press,  the  College  is 
all  agog  with  excitement  over  the  prospects  of 
election  night.  There  is  to  be  a  mass  meeting 
in  John  M.  Greene;  the  Hall  is  to  be  wired  for 
returns  which  are  to  be  marked  on  a  bulletin 
board;  there  is  to  be  much  singing,  perhaps 
some  eating,  and  certainly  no  ten  o'clock  rule. 
All  of  which  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true 
but  we  know  that  it  is  not  "rumor,"  for  we 
saw  it  in  the  Weekly. 

Indeed,  with  so  many  things  happening  in 
such  rapid  succession  and  "rumor  being  a 
form  of  collegiate  amusement" — again  we 
quote  P.  N. — it  is  difficult  for  us  to  steer  our 
way  between  fact  and  fiction.  But  since  the 
President  said  in  regard  to  college  activities, 
"You  are  to  believe  only  what  is  printed,  what 
the  Dean  says,  and  what  I  say,"  we  have 
tried — not  to  steal  the  words  from  his  lips — 
but  to  appear  in  neat  magazine  columns  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  you  might  have  an 
authentic  picture  of  a  certain  favorite  college 
and  them  that  dwell  therein. 

H.  A.  B. 


CALENDAR  IN  BRIEF 

December     i Dramatics  Association 

(Academy  of  Music) 

December  15 :. Fritz  Kreisler 

December  18 Musical  Clubs  Concert 

December  22-January  7  (8:30  a.m.) Christmas  Vacation 

January      12 Casals,   Violincellist 

January      15 Moving  Pictures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 

(under  auspices  of  Hampshire  County  Smith  Club) 

January      18 Gilbert  Chesterton 

(under  auspices  of  Hampshire  Bookshop) 

January      19 Chamber  Music   Concert 

January      24-February  4 Midyears 

February  4 Second  Semester   Begins 

February   13-19 Week  of   Prayer 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS   NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  February  issue 
to  your  class  secretary  by  January  I,  IQ2I. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form. 

For  all  changes  in  addresses  please 
see  the  new  alumnae  register,  which  will 
be  in  your  hands  about  december  i. 

1879 

Class  secretary' — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    Edwin    Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  37 
Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

One  hundred  percent,  of  the  class  has  con- 
tributed to  the  $4,000,000  Fund.  Now  see 
how  near  to  100%  you  can  come  to  reunion 
next  June. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  1101  Or- 
ange Av.,  Eustis,  Fla. 

The  Grace  Preston  Memorial  Ward  in  the 
college  infirmary  is  now  completely  finished 
and  has  already  been  useful  to  many  girls. 

Annie  E.  Allen's  older  niece  is  educational 
director  in  a  New  York  City  store  having 
2000  employees.  Her  younger  niece  has  been 
secretary  to  an  attache  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  China  and  assistant  manager  of  a 
news'  agency,  sending  news  to  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Chicago,  and  New  York  papers. 

Fanny  (Brown)  Taylor  has  built  a  summer 
cottage  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
near  Estes  Park  Village. 

Mary  Gulliver  will  spend  the  winter  (after 
Nov.  1)  at  1101  Orange  Av.,  Eustis,  Fla. 

Grace  (Hammond)  Northrop's  daughter 
Eleanore  was  married  in  February  to  John 
Keyes. 

Ex- 1 882 

Lina  Eppendorff  has  taken  an  apartment 
at  5  W.  65  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clara  (Hayes)  Robinson  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Boston  to  be  near  her  son,  who 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  June  and 
is  to  enter  Harvard  Lawr  School.  Her  daugh- 
ter Marion  is  a  junior  at  Smith. 

Mary  (Huggins)  Gamble's  son  Sydney  is  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Pekin.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  through  unfrequented 
sections  of  China  and  has  delivered  many  lec- 
tures in  this  country  and  written  articles  on 
conditions  as  he  found  them  there. 

Mary  Jamieson  was  one  of  a  small  group 
of  women  in  Santa  Barbara  who  during  the 


influenza  epidemic  furnished,  cooked,  and  de- 
livered food  for  the  sick  and  their  families; 
she  sent  out  24,000  rations. 

Helen  Safford  has  bought  her  apartment 
at  41  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  and  will  spend 
the  winter  there. 

Stella  Shuart  has  sold  her  home  and  has 
taken  an  apartment  at  325  South  Goodman 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1883 
Class    secretary — Charlotte    Gulliver,    30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Jean  (Fine)  Spahr's  second  grandchild,  a 
girl,  was  born  last  August  in  California. 

Mira  H.  Hall  took  a  western  trip  this  sum- 
mer by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Alice  (Miller)  Whitman  has  returned  from 
a  stay  of  some  months  with  relatives  in  Scot- 
land and  England. 

After  a  winter  and  spring  in  New  York 
City,  Anna  L.  Morse  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Louise    (Woodward)    Haskell    is    teaching 
this  year  in  the  English  Department  of  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Ex- 1 883 
Mabel   (Allen)  Sleeper  has  moved  to  196 
Trenton  St.,  East  Boston  28,  Mass.,  where  her 
husband    has   accepted   the   pastorate   of  a 
church   whose   attendants   are   now   for   the 
most  part  of  foreign  birth. 
1884 
Class  secretary — Dr.  Jennie  M.   Richard- 
son, 317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Died. — Jane  Maud  Austin,  July  28. 

In  Memoriam 
Jane  Austin,  well  known  and  well  beloved 
by  the  older  alumnae,  taught  for  eleven  years 
in  the  Buffalo  Seminary  and  twenty  years  in 
the  Ely  School.     Her  wide  experience,  beauty 
and  strength  of  character,  and  loving  sympa- 
thy made  her  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
many  lives  with  which  she  came  in  contact 
and  to  which  her  death  will  be  a  personal  loss. 
1885 
Class    secretary — Ruth    B.    Franklin,    23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Died. — Caroline  H.  Nye  at  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  on  June  12. 

In  Memoriam 
Much  of  the  time  since  her  graduation 
Carrie  has  lived  in  Paris,  and  during  this  long 
residence  abroad  her  old  friends  and  class- 
mates had  seen  but  little  of  her.  Even  since 
her  return  to  this  country  few  of  '85  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  her  and  renew  their 
acquaintance.  Yet  so  strong  are  the  ties  of 
the  old  days  that  those  who  knew  Carrie  in 
college  and  remember  her  good  comradeship, 
her  loyalty   to   friends,   and   her  ever-ready 
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spirit  of  helpfulness,  forget  the  years  of  sep- 
aration and  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  a  dear  and 
valued  friend. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Jeannette  (Perry)  Lee's  new  book,  "The 
Chinese  Coat,"  is  a  delightfully  charming 
romance. 

Ex-1886 

Died. — Harriet  Louise  Lacey  at  the  Wesson 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Springfield,  on  July  28. 
Her  home  for  some  years  past  has  been  in 
Enfield,  Mass.  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Lacey,  who  survives  her,  also  a  brother, 
Edward  V.  Lacey,  of  Arlington,  Mass. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  (Gamwell)  Ely  was  married  last 
August  in  England  to  Maj.  Dryhurst  Budd 
of  the  U.  S.  army.  He  is  on  duty  at  the 
Ecole  Superieure  de  Guerre  in  Paris,  and  her 
address  for  the  next  year  will  be  care  of  the 
American  Embassy,  Paris. 

Grace  Hubbard,  who  was  ill  last  spring,  is 
taking  a  year  ofif  from  Columbia  and  is  at 
a  sanitarium  in  New  Jersey. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mary  DeVol  Wilcox,  55 
Hobart  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wedding  bells  for  two  of  our  daughters: 
Caroline  Austin  Hosford  was  married  to 
Carlos  Alfred  Rogers,  July  15,  and  Edith 
Lincoln  Stone  to  Frank  Homer  Taft,  Aug.  10. 

Catherine  Weiser,  daughter  of  Lucy 
(Brooks)  Weiser,  has  gone  to  France  to  do 
public  health  work  at  Apremont,  Holyoke's 
adopted  village. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Florence  (Seaver)  Slocomb  of  Worcester 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Republican  Committee  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  first  senatorial  district. 
Mrs.  Slocomb  is  also  a  member  of  the  Speak- 
ers' Bureau  and  is  speaking  widely  through- 
out  the  state  on  Republican  issues. 

Died. — Catherine  (Cullinan)  Sullivan  on 
Aug.  6. 

In  Memoriam 

On  August  6  the  ranks  of  the  class  of  1889 
were  broken  by  the  death  from  pneumonia  of 
Mrs.  John  E.  Sullivan  (Catherine  Cullinan). 
To  all  her  classmates  this  loss  will  bring  sad- 
ness for  she  was  always  so  loyal,  so  genuine, 
so  charitable  and  thoroughly  fine  in  the  quiet, 
unassuming  way  that  covers  real  strength  of 
character  that  her  personality  made  itself  felt. 

After  graduating  from  college  she  taught 
Latin  for  a  few  years  in  the  high  school  at 
Bridgeport,  her  home  city,  and  then  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Sullivan  of  Fall  River.  His 
tragic  death  little  more  than  a  year  after  their 
marriage  saddened  her  future  inexpressibly, 
but  with  the  quiet  bravery  so  characteristic 
of  her,  she  took  up  the  threads  of  her  life  again 


and  began  weaving  them  into  the  lovely  pat- 
tern of  unselfishness.  To  a  motherless  niece 
she  became  a  mother,  to  an  aged  father  a  de- 
voted companion,  and  to  her  Alma  Mater  and 
the  city  charities  a  staunch  friend.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  active  in  the  Catho- 
lic Charities  Organization,  was  a  director  of 
the  Bridgeport  Protective  Association  which 
cares  for  women  and  girls,  was  a  prominent 
worker  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  a  member  of 
the  Bridgeport  College  Club,  and  of  the 
Bridgeport  Smith  College  Club.  She  helped 
greatly  in  the  Red  Cross  work  of  the  latter 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  its  local 
Fund  Committee.  She  had  represented  it  as 
an  alumnae  councillor  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  had  again  been  selected  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  memory  of  the  quiet  yet  merry  little 
ways  of  her  girlhood  and  the  sweeter  dignity 
of  her  womanhood  will  always  remain  with 
'89.  Florence  Seaver  Slocomb 

Died. — Almira  F.  Swan  at  Dorchester  on 
September  23,  after  an  illness  of  ten  months. 
In  Memoriam 

In  all  her  life  Allie  has  made  our  best 
dreams  of  womanhood  come  true,  and  now  in 
these  last  months,  with  absolute  courage,  with 
steady  affection,  and  unfailing  detailed  inter- 
est in  her  friends,  with  repeated  sacrifice  of 
herself  for  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her 
she  has  shown  every  day  that  strength  and 
sweetness  and  truly  rare  capacity  for  friend- 
ship which  made  her  so  unspeakably  dear  to 
all  of  us.  We  cannot  lose  her,  but  what  her 
going  away  from  us  means  is  beyond  words. 
Our  comfort  must  always  lie  in  those  memo- 
ries kept  so  alive  by  her  and  in  the  thought  of 
her  blessed  peace  so  gallantly  won. 

These  two  deaths  are  the  first  in  the  class 
for  twenty-eight  years. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  A.  Perkins,  20s 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

As  class  secretary  I  have  been  asked  to  call 
the  attention  of  '91  to  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  becoming  a  non-resident  member 
of  the  National  Club  House  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  dues  for  such  membership  are  $5.  See 
the  July  Quarterly  for  further  information 
and  also  page  31  of  this  issue  for  the  Smith 
enrollment. 

Harriet  (Brown)  Darling  has  been  made 
purchasing  agent  of  Smith  College.  Half  of 
her  time  is  given  to  Smith  and  half  as  in- 
structor in  home  economics  in  the  Garland 
School  of  Homemaking  in  Boston. 

Ellen  Burns  Sherman  has  purchased  a 
home  for  herself  in  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Carra  and  Maie  Wilcox  have  given  up 
their  home  in  Dorchester  and  have  bought  a 
house  at  90  Midland  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Catherine  Campbell,  daughter  of  Stella 
(Boyne)  Campbell,  entered  Smith  this  fall. 
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Lois  Dwight  Cole,  daughter  of  Bertha 
(Dwight)  Cole,  is  also  a  freshman  at  Smith. 

Died. — Blanche  (Bowman)  Watkins,  on 
Aug.  26.  Mary  Raymond  attended  the  fu- 
neral and  wrote  of  her  long  illness.  She  left 
three  children:  the  older  daughter  is  at  Sim- 
mons, the  younger  at  Bradford  Academy,  and 
the  boy  in  high  school. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele,  478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Clay  was  in  this  country 
this  summer.  She  has  now  returned  to  her 
home  in  Halifax,  England. 

Cora  Coolidge  is  planning  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California. 

Harriet  (Boyd)  Hawes  with  her  two  chil- 
dren spent  the  summer  in  France. 

Elizabeth  (Haven)  Upton  has  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Boston  College  Club 
after  a  most  successful  term. 

Our  class  baby,  Isabel  Wardner,  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  26  to  Weld  Allen  Rollins. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Florence  Jackson  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of  Public  Em- 
ployment Services  in  Ottawa  in  September, 
and  gave  an  address  on  "Employment  Service 
for  Professional  Women  in  the  United 
States." 

Frances  Grace  Smith's  father  died  last 
May  after  a  short  illness. 

Wynna  Wright,  Grace  Stevens'  daughter, 
is  enjoying  her  senior  year  at  Smith.  Art  is 
her  major  study.  She  is  president  of  Law- 
rence House,  is  art  editor  of  the  Class  Book, 
and  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  and  the  Studio 
Club. 

Has  '93  any  freshman  daughters  at  Smith? 
1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Lee  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Whiton's  winter  lecture  course  at  the 
Women's  University  Club  in  New  York  is 
called  "Undercurrent  Events."  It  is  to  be  a 
review  of  current  problems  and  current  lit- 
erature, including  recent  books,  magazines, 
poetry,  and  prose. 

Dr.  Clara  Greenough  has  left  Greenfield  to 
accept  the  position  of  health  officer  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Cheney,  Washing- 
ton. Her  new  duties  will  include  the  super- 
vision of  the  health  of  500  girl  students,  and 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  as  applied  to  public 
school  work. 

Minnie  Pickering,  vice-principal  of  the 
Brimmer  School,  invites  us  to  visit  her  and 
her  family  of  200  girls  in  the  heart  of  Boston. 
She  is  rejoicing  that  Smith  voted  to  retain 
the  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  to  college 
(granted  that  Latin  is  offered)  at  this  time 
when  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  her  be- 
loved classics. 

We  hear  that  Carrie  (Thompson)  Morrison 
has  a  delightful  home  on  the  Clyde  at  Maples- 
bank,    Largs,  Ayrshire,    Scotland.     She   and 


her  husband  gladly  welcomed  Alice  (Smith) 
Dana  and  Clara  Greenough,  who  urge  the 
rest  of  us  to  visit  their  beautiful  region. 

We  visited  with  Lucy  Lamb  on  the  trol- 
ley from  Amherst  to  Holyoke  and  heard 
about  her  interesting  work  as  librarian  in  the 
Springfield  library. 

Grace  (Lane)  Quint,  busy  minister's  wife  in 
Chelsea,  says  that  she  has  a  daughter  who 
will  enter  Smith  next  year.  She  will  have  sev- 
eral sisters  to  go  with  her:  daughters  of  Fannie 
(Bancroft)  Long,  Grace  (Smith)  Jones,  and 
Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley. 

Stella  Meade  spent  most  of  last  year  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  We  are  hoping  to  see  her 
at  some  of  the  '94  gatherings  this  year. 

Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  with  her  husband 
and  little  Teresina  spent  the  summer  in  Italy 
as  guests  of  Professor  Peck. 

Olivia  Dunbar  has  a  delightful  sketch  in  the 
Yale  Review  for  July. 

Eleanor  Johnson  spent  a  wonderful  sum- 
mer in  New  Mexico,  being  for  a  time  in  camp 
near  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni  where  excavating  of 
an  old  pueblo  was  going  on. 

Our  president,  Fannie  (Bancroft)  Long, 
wants  us  to  meet  for  a  luncheon  at  the 
Women's  University  Club  in  New  York;  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  9,  and  attend  Helen  Whiton's 
lecture  at  three  o'clock.  Please  notify  the 
class  secretary  as  soon  as  possible  if  you  will 
be  able  to  attend. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  677  W. 
204  St.,  New  York  City. 

Isabella  (Paun)  Ryder's  son  Wilson  entered 
Harvard  in  September. 
1896 

Class  secretary- — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Carlene  (Curtis)  Blunt  made  a  short  visit 
east  in  October.  Her  oldest  son,  Curtis,  is  a 
senior  at  Williams  College;  John,  her  second 
boy,  is  a  junior  at  Dartmouth.  He  has  just 
been  made  chairman  of  the  Junior  Promenade 
committee. 

Sally  (Duryea)  Hazen  with  Professor 
Hazen,  her  husband,  has  left  for  Strasbourg, 
France,  where  Professor  Hazen  is  to  be  ex- 
change professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Strasbourg. 

1897 

Class  secretary— Emma  E.  Porter,  139 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Lois  (Barnard)  Vickers  spent  the  summer 
at  Saranac  Lake,  taking  a  leisurely  motor  trip 
home  in  September.  She  hints  at  more  endur- 
ance, though  still  keeping  to  her  "strict 
schedule  of  rest  and  inactivity." 

Eleanor  Bissell  writes,  "My  most  interest- 
ing activity  this  summer,  under  the  Com- 
munity Recreation  Committee  of  the  Drama 
League,  has  been  putting  on  community 
dances,  1200  to  1500  in  attendance,  and  there 
has  been  such  good  conduct  and  such  a  fine 
spirit  and  atmosphere  that  we  have  all  been 
much  pleased." 

Lucy    Blake,   after  a   restful   vacation,   is 
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again  at  Sanborn  Seminary.  "I'm  at  present 
teaching  French  and  Spanish.  My  sister 
keeps  house  for  me." 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  broke  up  her  old 
home  in  June  and  is  now  at  137  Walnut  St., 
Willimantic.  Carolyn  has  been  in  camp  at 
Aloha  Hive. 

Ina  Covel  writes  enthusiastically  of  a  visit 
to  Northampton  last  summer,  her  first  in 
eight  years. 

Edith  Dunton's  one-act  play,  "Is  your 
name  Smith?"  with  a  different  ending  will  be 
published  this  fall  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  and  her  hus- 
band went  to  Holland  this  summer  to  move 
their  furniture  to  their  new  home,  287  E. 
Putnam  Av.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Elsa  (Hammerslough)  Herrmann  expects  to 
go  abroad  in  January.  The  family  have  been 
all  summer  at  their  camp  in  the  Maine  woods, 
where  "Jane  has  gotten  wonderfully  well  and 
strong.     John  is  at  Taft." 

Elizabeth  Hobbs  is  at  Columbia,  taking  the 
secretarial  course  for  college  graduates  and 
some  language  work. 

Mary  Hough  has  had  some  of  her  poems 
published  in  the  Granite  Monthly. 

Agnes  Hunt  resigned  from  the  Smith  fac- 
ulty after  her  mother's  death  a  year  ago,  and 
is  keeping  house  for  her  father  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Fund  Com- 
mittee there. 

Ruth  Huntington  sailed  in  October  for  San 
Francisco,  via  the  Canal.  After  visiting  in 
California,  she  goes  on  to  Honolulu.  Perma- 
nent address,  care  of  John  P.  Huntington, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins  reports  a  home  of 
their  own  at  16  W.  Gorham  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland  and  her  fam- 
ily spent  a  delightful  summer  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Macfarland,  representing  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  visited  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  and  attended  the  inter- 
national conferences  in  Switzerland.  Sted- 
man  was  one  of  the  American  Boy  Scouts  at 
the  Jamboree  in  London.  While  in  Paris, 
they  spent  a  day  with  the  Emersons.  "We 
had  two  wonderful  days  in  the  devastated 
regions.  The  conditions  there  are  hardly 
credible.  I  feel  as  if  I  never  want  to  hear  an 
American  say  again  what  we  have  endured, 
for  it  is  absolutely  nothing,  except  of  course 
those  who  have  dear  ones  lying  in  those  beau- 
tiful cemeteries.  I  wish  I  could  tell  all  the 
mothers  how  lovely  and  peaceful  they  are, 
especially  at  Belleau  Wood  and  at  Fere." 

Edith  Noble  is  office  secretary  for  an 
eye  and  ear  specialist  in  Providence.  Since 
her 'father's  death  a  year  ago,  she  and  her 
mother  have  moved  into  an  apartment  at  349 
Thayer  St. 

Katherine  (Perkins)  Clark  had  the  care  of 
two  nephews  last  summer.  During  Mr. 
Clark's  vacation,  the  four  "went  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  by  automobile  through  the  White 
Mountains,  sleeping  out  of  doors  and  gypsy- 
ing  for  meals."     Another  nephew  is  staying 


with  them  this  winter,  attending  the  Brattle- 
boro  High  School. 

Margaret  Rand  and  Edith  Williams  are 
studying  at  Columbia  and  living  at  the  Ban- 
croft, W.  121  St. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  and  the  boys 
returned  from  Paris  in  September. 

Mary  (Shepard)  Clough  reports  a  fine 
camping  trip  through  the  White  Mountains. 
Shepard  is  a  sophomore  at  Colgate  and  Na- 
thaniel has  entered  Colby  Academy.  Doro- 
thy has  been  councillor  at  a  girls'  camp.  Our 
class  baby,  whom  some  of  us  have  met  so 
pleasantly  during  her  course  at  Smith,  is  en- 
gaged to  Willis  Howard  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  B.  Smith  has  been  since  March  with 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  of  New 
Haven,  her  task  being  "to  analyze  economic 
and  business  reports,  statistical  particularly, 
and  report  to  executives  and  department 
heads.  Of  course,  analyzing  the  world's 
business  course  is  at  present  an  entirely  sim- 
ple matter!  You  have  no  idea  how  interest- 
ing a  factory  can  be."  She  and  her  mother 
are  doing  light-housekeeping  at  31  Wall  St. 

Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg's  husband  has  been 
added  to  the  Harvard  faculty  and  they  have 
remodelled  the  house  at  20  Craigie  St.  for 
their  home. 

Ethel  (Warner)  Phinney  reports  the  inter- 
esting Bryant  Celebration  in  her  home  town, 
when  her  uncle  presented  Cummington  with 
a  facsimile  of  the  beautiful  silver  vase  given 
Mr.  Bryant  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 
Ex- 1 897 

Katherine  (Garland)  Vilas's  husband  is  in 
the  steel  business,  her  son,  19  years  old,  is  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  her  present 
address  is  214  Oak  Grove  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Beulah  (Greenough)  Hardy  gives  her  pres- 
ent address  as  30  Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass., 
her  old  home.  Her  daughter  Evelyn  is  a 
freshman  at  Smith. 

Grace  (Hyde)  Ricker  is  chairman  of  the 
Berwick  Republican  Women's  Committee 
which  polled  the  entire  town  before  election, 
was  at  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  P.  M.  on  election 
day,  escorted  every  Republican  woman  voter 
to  the  polls  and  gave  her  name  to  the  gate- 
keeper. She  filled  a  sudden  emergency  by 
speaking  at  the  open-air  rally.  As  local  chair- 
man for  the  Fund,  she  is  gratified  with  the 
results  in  her  district  and  the  fact  that  N.  H. 
alumnae  and  non-graduates  responded  100  %. 

Tassel  (Singleton)  Fay's  oldest  son,  Arthur, 
is  in  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  at  Chicopee  Falls. 
Ruth,  who  had  been  training  at  Wesson  Hos- 
pital in  Springfield,  was  married  early  in  the 
year  and  is  living  in  Detroit.  (The  first  item 
of  this  nature,  '97!)  "Of  course  we  miss  her, 
but  there  are  still  seven  kiddies  at  home, 
from  22  years  down  to  4,  so  we  just  can't  get 
lonesome  or  very  depressed.  I  keep  my  music 
up,  a  little  every  day." 

How  I  wish  I  could  share  with  the  Class  all 
the  good  letters  which  have  brought  me  these 
items,  and  which  had  to  be  so  sternly  cut! 

E.  E.  P. 
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1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Anne  Bacon,  daughter  of  Josephine  (Das- 
kam)  Bacon,  is  at  the  Burnham  School  this 
■winter. 

Edith  M.  Esterbrook  writes  of  a  wonderful 
trip  she  took  through  the  West  this  summer. 
She  climbed  Long's  Peak,  14,152  feet  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park;  visited  the 
Sunnyside  mine  at  Eureka,  Colo.,  and  had 
dinner  at  the  mine  boarding  house  at  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet.  For  five  weeks  she 
-was  living  at  an  altitude  of  from  8500  to 
10,000  feet  or  more. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

With  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Edith 
(Hall)  Dohan's  father  on  Oct.  4  in  Wood- 
stock, Conn. 

Gertrude  Hasbrouck  was  in  charge  of  a  tea- 
room last  summer  at  Wonalancet,  N.  H.,  and 
was  assistant  postmistress  there  also. 

Bertha  Hastings  is  teaching  Latin  and 
ancient  history  in.  the  Palmer,  Mass.  High 
School  this  year. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  conducted  two 
courses  in  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English 
during  the  summer.  She  gave  two  readings, 
one  chosen  from  her  own  poems  and  those  of 
her  little  daughter,  Hilda,  and  another  of 
new  verse. 

Alice  Knox  has  gone  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  she  has  accepted  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal of  Greenwich  Academy. 

Margaret  (Silsbee)  Wade  and  her  family 
spent  the  summer  at  Siasconset,  Nantucket. 
Marion  (Somers)  Wise  and  her  husband 
were  with  them  part  of  the  time. 

Mary  (Smith)  Livermore  has  moved  to 
Ware,  Mass.,  where  her  address  is  107  Church 
St.  Her  son  John  is  a  senior  at  Dean 
Academy. 

Frances  Wheeler  was  a  student  last  summer 
at  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English  conducted 
by  Middlebury  College. 

Ex- 1 899 

Harriette  Patterson  is  in  charge  of  a  room 
in  the  public  schools  in  North  Attleboro 
which  has  just  been  opened  for  deficient 
children.  Address,  77  Division  St.,  North 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 
800  WThitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Blodgett)  Burley  a  son, 
Clarence  Jr.,  May  3. 

Died. — Dr.  Charles  K.  Roys,  husband  of 
Mabel  (Milham)  Roys,  on  Sept.  23,  at 
Rochester,  Minn. 

The  sympathy  of  our  whole  class  goes  out 
to  Mabel  and  her  two  daughters  in  their 
heartbreaking  loss.  Those  who  were  at  our 
reunion  in  June  will  remember  that  Dr. 
Roys  was  much  better  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  expected  to  sail  for  China  in  August. 
He   became  worse  during  the  summer  and 


was  taken  to  the  Mayo  brothers  in  Rochester, 
but  even  their  skill  was  unable  to  save  his  life. 

Dr.  Roys  was  well  known  in  this  country 
and  in  China  for  his  work  in  surgery  and 
medicine,  in  education  and  in  research.  He 
was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  China  for 
services  rendered  during  a  pneumonic  plague 
which  threatened  the  entire  population  of 
Shantung. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  a  help  to  1900  in  so 
many  ways  during  the  Reunion,  is  attending 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn.  Mary,  the 
younger  daughter,  is  with  her  mother  in  St. 
Paul  and  going  to  school  there.  Address,  care 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Milham,  1615  St.  Anthony  Av., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  iqoo: — Now  that  most  of  us  have 
returned  from  summer  jaunts  of  one  sort  or 
another  I  am  wondering  whether  all  have 
gone  back  to  the  old  towns,  streets,  and 
numbers  on  the  class  list.  Or  has  the  shuf- 
fling process  which  seems  to  have  been  going 
on  in  New  Haven  this  season  been  wide- 
spread over  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
resulted  in  a  new  deal  of  houses  and  addresses 
for  the  members  of  1900?  Please  be  sure  to 
let  me  know  when  you  move,  when  you  marry, 
and  whenever  other  interesting  events  take 
place  in  your  lives.  Another  "  Purple  Letter's 
is  about  due;  I  crave  material  for  it,  and  also 
I  am  anxious  to  have  every  copy  reach  its 
proper  destination.     Please  help  me. 

Betty  Whitney. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  WThite 
St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

The  class  officers  regret  that  through  an 
error  the  notes  failed  to  reach  the  July 
Quarterly.  The  reunion  report  will  appear 
in  the  class  letter. 

Engaged. — Ellen  T.  Emerson  to  Charles 
M.  Davenport  of  Boston  (Williams  1901). 

Charlotte  De  Forest,  on  furlough  in  this 
country,  led  a  class  on  Japan  at  the  Central 
Student  Conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  in  August. 

A  picture  of  Edna  Foley  at  her  desk  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  the  report  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Chicago. 

Laura  (Lord)  Scales  is  Acting  Dean  of 
Women  at  Carnegie  Technical  Institute  in 
Pittsburgh.  Her  address  is  5125  Woodlawn 
Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Clementine  Porter  is  said  to  be  in  Boston. 
Will  someone  please  send  us  her  address? 

Edith  Tilden  is  assistant  at  the  Milton 
Public  Library. 

Born. — To  Rosa  (Smith)  Bull  a  son, 
Frederick  Seitzman,  Apr.  20,  19 16,  not  pre- 
viously reported. 

Died. — Lydia,  daughter  of  Marion  (Ash- 
ley) Ahlborn,  Jan  27.  She  was  not  quite  four 
years  old. 

Mabel  (Van  Home)  W'oodman's  address  is 
Rolla,    Missouri,    instead    of    Mississippi    as 
printed  in  the  May  Quarterly. 
Ex- 1 90 1 

Born. — To  Maizie  (Simpson)  Patterson  a 
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son,  Francis  Alfred  Jr.,  Oct.  30,  1919.  Mai- 
zie's  address  is  70  Appleton  St.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Mass. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Katherine  Berry  returned  the  first  of  June 
from  her  trip  to  the  Orient  which  she  took 
for  her  health.  She  has  written  a  letter 
about  the  trip  of  such  interest  that  the  editor 
has  ruthlessly  snatched  it  from  its  place 
here  and  put  it  in  the  Let  Us  Talk  department 
so  that  more  alumnae  will  be  sure  to  find  it. 

Blanche  Hull  when  last  heard  of  was  in 
Spain. 

Helen  Walker  has  moved  to  New  York 
and  is  editor  of  the  pictorial  department  of 
Pictorial  Review. 

Died. — Louise  (Putnam)  Heisler. 

The  fact  that  Katherine  Holmes  while  a 
member  of  a  Red  Cross  Unit  in  Roumania 
was  awarded  the  Cross  of  Queen  Marie  has 
not  before  been  noted  in  the  class  notes.  The 
Cross  was  awarded  for  "  courage  and  devotion 
to  duty  amid  the  serious  epidemics  of  the 
country."  Marion  Evans,  Smith  1915,  was 
also  awarded  the  Cross  although  at  another 
time. 

Ex- 1 902 

New  Addresses. — Juliet  Craik  Patten, 
2852  Ontario  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Lundberg  (Lillian  Raymond), 
219  Horner  St.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Francis  W.  Tully, 
3  Alwington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Married. — Alice  Emily  Leavens  to  Davis 
Baker  Keniston,  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Keniston  is 
"Thornie's"  brother  and  he  was  a  classmate 
of  Alice's  older  brother  at  Dartmouth.  He 
is  practicing  law  in  Boston  and  they  are  to 
live  at  80  The  Fenway,  Boston. 

Bertha  Carrie  Folsom  to  Ferdinand  B. 
Edgerly,  Oct.  9.  They  are  to  live  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Born. — To  Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park  a 
third  child,  the  second  daughter,  in  June.  The 
baby  has  been  named  Roxana  for  Gertrude's 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

To  Mabel  (Griffith)  Edwards  a  third  son, 
Ernest  Preston.  He  was  eleven  months  old 
last  August  when  he  was  to  start  on  the  long 
trip  from  India  to  New  York. 

To  Laura  (Post)  Breed  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, June  21. 

To  Grace  (Legate)  Olmsted  a  fourth  child 
and  third  daughter,  Grace  Legate,  July  16. 

Died. — Grace  (Legate)  Olmsted,  Aug.  3, 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  Memoriam 

You  who  were  her  college  friends  have 
seen  and  felt  the  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter which  later  ripened  into  such  fulness 
and  beauty.  She  of  all  whom  we  know  could 
least  be  spared;  for  aside  from  her  necessity 
to  her  family,  she  gave  so  much  of  joy  and 
love  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
Her  spirit   was   joyous;    love   of   life   strong 


within  her  emanated  in  joy-giving  rays.  She 
lived  as  only  one  who  loves  to  the  utmost  can 
live — for  others.  An  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  beauty  pervaded  her  home  where  she 
lived  in  close,  happy  companionship  with 
her  little  family,  and  ministered  to  them 
with  untiring  devotion.  The  solidity  of  her 
character  found  its  base  in  sterling  qualities 
which  no  one  could  fail  to  recognize:  unself- 
ishness, sincerity,  courage,  generosity,  com- 
bined with  keen  intuitive  sympathy,  an 
unusual  warmth  of  affection,  and  a  rare 
alertness  of  mind. 

After  her  marriage  in  1910,  which  was 
followed  by  an  ideal  sojourn  abroad,  she 
came  to  Buffalo,  her  husband's  home.  Only 
nine  short,  busy,  happy  years  in  this  new 
community;  but  many  whose  lives  have  been 
greatly  enriched  by  her  friendship  and  beauty 
of  character,  mourn  her  loss. 

She  has  gone  too  soon:  but  her  going  has 
made  us  realize  more  keenly  the  value  of  her 
life  with  its  emphasis  on  the  big  essentials 
and  beautiful  realities.  Her  spirit  cannot 
die;  and  her  personality,  so  warm  and  vibrant, 
will  never  fade  from  our  memories.     E.  M.  O. 

Died. — Ruth  (Manly)  Healey,  in  June,  in 
Greeley,  Colo. 

In  Memoriam 

Ruth's  death  is  another  irreparable  loss  to 
her  class  as  well  as  to  her  family  and  the 
many  friends  she  has  made  in  the  West. 
Full  of  unlimited  energy,  when  her  children 
grew  old  enough  no  longer  to  need  her  con- 
stant attention,  she  grasped  her  opportunity 
to  study  for  a  longed-for  M.A.,  and  it  seems 
particularly  pathetic  that  her  death  occurred 
three  days  before  the  degree  would  have  been 
conferred  upon  her. 

We  mourn  her  deeply,  but  her  courageous, 
brave  spirit  will  always  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  who  knew  her. 

Alice  (Bradley)  Geromanos  is  at  present 
on  a  trip  around  the  world  and  does  not 
expect  to  return  for  a  year  or  more. 

Marguerite  (Fabens)  Lakin-Smith  writes 
charmingly  of  her  summer  on  the  Welsh 
coast  where,  Charlie  and  Billy  playing  cricket 
with  their  governess  nearby,  she  hoped  to 
regain  strength  after  a  serious  heart  attack 
last  winter.  She  was  hoping  for  a  visit 
from  Marion  (Mack)  Sheffeld.  Daisy's  two 
boys,  living  as  they  do  in  the  center  of  the 
hunting  district  in  North  Warwick,  although 
but  9  and  10  years  old,  attend  all  the  meets. 
They  are  to  go  away  to  school  this  year 
and  after  their  Christmas  holidays  Daisy 
hopes  to  visit  Boston  and  her  old  home  in 
Marblehead. 

Elizabeth  Frost  is  now  head  of  the  Home 
Service  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Hutcheson  Page  (Stephanie  Grant), 
P.  O.  Box  483,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.  Stephanie's  third  little  boy  has  been 
named  Thomas  Rossiter. 

Mrs.  Preston  Hampton  Edwards  (Mabel 
Griffith),  her  husband  and  three  little  boys 
have  returned  from  India,  expecting  to  stay 
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in  the  United  States.  Their  plans  are  un- 
derlain at  present.  Mail  will  reach  them  if 
sent  in  care  of  Mabel's  brother,  C.  H.  Griffith, 
45  E.  60  St.,  New  York  City. 

Alice  (Johnson)  West  and  her  daughter 
Eline  visited  relatives  in  Chicago,  at  her  old 
summer  home  in  Delaware,  Wis.,  and  in 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.  last  summer,  stopping 
en  route  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Yellowstone 
Park.  Since  the  tragic  automobile  accident 
when,  only  two  years  after  her  marriage,  her 
husband,  one  of  the  most  successful  young 
civil  and  hydraulic  engineers  in  California, 
was  instantly  killed,  Alice  has  been  much 
alone  and  it  was  a  great  joy  for  her  to  see 
relatives  and  many  old  friends.  In  spite  of 
many  efforts,  Alice  has  failed  to  discover  our 
one  and  only  lost  member  of  1903,  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Montgomery  (Beulah  Potts), 
who  was  last  heard  from  in  Los  Angeles. 
Does  anybody  know  where  Beulah  is? 

Laura  (Matthews)  Sumner  plans  to  move 
to  Detroit  soon.  Her  house  in  Toledo  was 
burglarized  recently  and  all  her  silver  and 
linen  taken  and  her  beautiful,  old-fashioned, 
family  furniture  badly  broken  by  the  vandals. 

Marguerite  (Prescott)  Olmsted  is  caring  for 
Grace  (Legate)  Olmsted's  little  baby  until  a 
suitable  nurse  can  be  found  to  look  after  the 
four  motherless  children. 

Bertha  Whipple  is  teaching  home  economics 
at  Columbia  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ex- 1 903 

Died. — At  the  Infants'  Hospital,  Boston, 
on  Aug.  9,  Jane  Elizabeth,  only  child  of 
Mary  (Harriman)  Dole,  aged  13  months. 
Mary  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Phoe- 
nix Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn,  but  will  continue  to  live  in  Windsor. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  9  Lime 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Anna  (Mansfield)  Conn  a  son, 
Herbert  William,  Apr.  16. 

The  new  addresses  will  be  found  in  the 
Register  which  will  appear  about  Dec.  1. 

New  temporary  addresses. — Mrs.  Austin 
Kibbe  (Ruth  Crossett),  441  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Flora  Keeney,  135  E.  52  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Don  C.  Dyer  (Lucy  Smith),  196 
Daniel  Low  Terrace,  Tompkinsville,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Frances  Katherine  (Frances  Allen) 
started  a  school  for  little  girls  in  Stamford, 
Nov.  1,  19 19.  There  was  a  summer  term  at 
the  school  at  Mt.  Kisco  and  outings  for  the 
children.  Her  permanent  address  now  is  38 
Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Helen  Choate  received  her  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last 
June. 

Marion  Clapp  is  manager  of  the  literature 
bureau  of  the  General  Promotion  Board  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

Leslie  (Crawford)  Hun  spent  the  summer  at 
Mantoloking,  N.  J. 


Elizabeth  Dana  is  academic  aid  for  ex- 
service  men  taking  the  vocational  training 
courses  at  the  N.  E.  Vocational  School  at 
Rutland,  Mass. 

Mary  Hamilton  is  assistant  librarian  at  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 

Muriel  Haynes  has  taken  a  house  at  9 
Lime  St.,  Boston,  for  the  winter.  She  is 
studying  design. 

Cathleen  Sherman  is  studying  social  service 
administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Address  for  the  winter,  11 18  E.  65  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Candace  (Thurber)  Stevenson  is  starting  a 
children's  book  and  gift  shop  at  52  E.  81  St., 
New  York  City,  in  connection  with  Miss 
Hyde's  school.  Story  telling  on  Thursday 
afternoons. 

Dorothy   (Upham)   Vaughan  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu  where  her 
husband  attended  a  scientific  conference. 
Ex- 1 904 

Grace  (Buck)  Stevens  and  her  husband 
have  sold  their  farm  at  North  Wilmington, 
Mass.  and  moved  into  Lowell.  Address  for 
the  winter,  39  Garden  Rd. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Crary)  Ingersoll  a 
second  girl  and  fourth  child,  Marion  Vail, 
Apr.  25. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Henry  B.  Thurs- 
ton (Helen  Conroe),  202  Inwood  Av.,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Brown  (Sara  Gardner), 
County  Line  Rd.,  Hinsdale,  111. 

Mary  Reid,  Brown  Lodge,  Prospect  St., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sollitt  (Edna  Richolson),  5125 
Kenmore  Av.,  Chicago. 

Sally  Tannahill,  121  Washington  PL,  New 
York  City. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Eleanor  Adler's  plans  to  accompany  her 
father  to  Spain  this  past  summer  were  cut 
short  by  a  serious  illness  from  which  she  is 
just  recuperating. 

Ruth  Blodgett  is  field  representative  for  the 
New  England  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Her  address  for  the  winter  will  be 
100  Beach  Bluff  Av.,  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 

Marion  (Frank)  Gregory's  son,  Roger 
Philip  Gregory,  has  somehow  escaped  the 
Quarterly  until  now.     He  was  born  Feb. 

11,1915-  , .       . 

Sue  Green  has  returned  to  her  teaching  in 
the  Biology  Department  of  Maryville  College, 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  after  a  year's  leave  of 
absence. 

Helen  Gross  spent  a  month  this  summer  at 
Rangeley  Lake,  Me.,  and  in  September  had 
a  most  interesting  two  weeks'  holiday  at  the 
Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.,  playing  golf,  pad- 
dling, and  so  forth  to  her  heart's  content. 

Verna  (Harris)  Ewen  is  in  charge  of  a 
musical  program  for  the  Visting  Nurses' 
Benefit  to  be  held  at  the  Women's  Club  of. 
Evanston,  Oct.  15. 
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Bertha  Hackett  visited  Kate  (Fairchild) 
Arnold  in  Minneapolis  this  summer  and 
together  they  spent  a  day  with  Marian 
(Rumsey)  Ewing  at  her  summer  home,  The 
Gables,  Casco  Point,  Lake  Minnetonka. 

Married. — Lucile  Shoemaker,  Sept.  25  to 
Charles  Denison  Russel  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
She  will  be  at  home  after  Nov.  1  at  the 
Forsythe  Apartments,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Cleveland  was  an  ideal  summer  resort  this 
year  and  Edith  (Smith)  Taplin  and  her 
family  enjoyed  their  brand  new  vegetable  and 
flower  garden  very  much.  Edith  was  sorry 
to  miss  that  wonderful  1905  celebration, 
sorry  to  miss  seeing  President  Seelye  and 
most  of  all  the  pals  who  insist  on  jumping 
Cleveland  on  their  trips  west. 
Ex- 1 905 

Julia  Colby  has  been  married  to  Norman 
McLeod.  Her  address  is  Thornes  Barten, 
Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  England.  Both 
name  and  address  are  furnished  by  Helen 
Rogers  who  stole  away  from  her  work  as  mis- 
tress of  the  Eagle  Hut  in  London  and  spent 
several  days  with  Julia  in  her  new  and  "en- 
chanting setting." 

Mai  (Hackstaff)  Walker  was  in  Europe  for 
two  months  this  summer  with  her  husband, 
Col.  Walker,  who  was  sent  on  a  special  govern- 
ment mission. 

New  Addresses. — Laura  Copp,  8  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Garlock  (Jessie  Girvan),  14 
Prospect  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  42 
Haven  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Amy  Maher  is  now  chairman  of  the  State 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Council  on  Women  and  Children 
in  Industry  and  president  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
sumers' League. 

Janet  (Mason)  Slauson  sends  the  following: 
— "In  June  I  went  directly  from  Louisiana  to 
Southern  California  where  Ella  (Dunham) 
Moore  and  Hazel  (Goes)  Cook  snowed  me 
true  "Western  Hospitality."  I  saw  Bobbie 
(Roberts)  Browne  at  Santa  Monica  and  saw 
her  two  cherubs,  one  of  them  very  tiny  and 
new.  By  writing  Elsie  Kearns  that  all  Cali- 
fornia demanded  the  most  recent  news  of 
her,  I  extracted  the  very  pleasant  information 
that  she  has  returned  to  her  true  love,  the 
stage,  and  will  be  in  Walter  Hampden's  com- 
pany for  the  coming  season.  My  husband 
has  remained  in  the  service  and  we  will  be 
south  again  this  winter.  Address,  817  Boyd 
Av.,  Baton  Rouge,  La." 

Myra  Mitchell  is  at  home  again  and  hard 
at  work  every  day  at  the  Red  Cross  in  Boston. 

Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber  was  in  Castine 
for  the  day  during  the  pageant  in  August, 
celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
ing of  Grandfontaine.  Frances  Pol,  heading 
the  procession  with  Governor  Milliken,  was 
delicately  lovely  in  a  flowing  white  veil  bound 
above  her  temples  by  a  wreath  of  green  leaves 
and  scarlet  berries. 


Mary  Smith  has  been  taking  her  second 
summer  at  the  Smith  College  Training  School. 
After  Sept.  1  she  expected  to  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  as  a  medical  social 
worker  in  the  heart  clinic  of  the  University 
Dispensary.  She  will  be  living  at  home 
again. 

Julia  Thomas  has  been  acting  as  leader  of 
Camp  Hochelaga,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  This  is 
a  camp  for  Vermont  girls,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Vermont  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Marion  Gary  1905  is  State  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Secretary  and  among  the  camp  councillors 
were  Anna  Mclntyre  1919,  Hildegard  Olson 
1920,  and  Elizabeth  White  1922. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Fletcher)  Common  a  son, 
James  Albion,  May  29. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Hazel  Catherwood  to  Donald 
Palmer  Cameron,  Oct.  9,  in  Hoopeston,  111. 

Died. — Roy  Elliott  Bates,  husband  of 
Helen  (Maxcy)  Bates,  July  21  in  Gardiner, 
Me. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Curtis)  Taylor  a  daugh- 
ter, Helen  Angeline,  June  1. 

To  Ruth  (Curts)  Kempster  a  son,  Stephen 
Wills,  Mar.  14. 

To  Molly  (Hardy)  Pemberton  a  son,  Frank 
A.  Jr.,  in  June. 

To  Lilian  (Major)  Bare  a  son,  Arnold  Edwin, 
June  20. 

To  May  (Noyes)  Spelman  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Noyes,  Feb.  21. 

To  Christine  (Shuart)  Hammond  a  daugh- 
ter who  lived  but  a  few  hours. 

To  Hope  (Willis)  Rathbun  a  daughter, 
Edith  Grinnell,  Aug.  10. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Meyer  (Mary  Potts)  is  living  at 
1908  Carroll  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  has 
three  children. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  876 
Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary  pro 
tern,  Mrs.  E.  T.  See,  144  Hey  wood  Av., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Born.— To  Ethel  (Bowne)  Keith  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Anne  Middle- 
brook,  July  15. 

To  Eleanor  (Fitzgerald)  Esleeck  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Elizabeth,  Aug.  29. 

To  Eva  (Price)  Hobson  a  second  daughter, 
Agnes,  July  29. 

To  Mabel  (Rae)  Matchett  a  daughter, 
Virginia  Rae,  Aug.  II. 

Addresses  Wanted. — May  (Forcier)  Cor- 
nell, Louise  (Stevens)  Bryant. 
Ex- 1 908 

New  Address. — Mrs.  R.    A.  Smith,    221 
South  Nogales,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Barry,  11 12 
Mills  Building,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Secretary 
pro  tern,  Mrs.  Donald  Pirnie,  Bryant  Hall, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 

Married. — Helen  Otis  Dunbar,  Sept.  8, 
1919,  to  Joseph  Russell  Trotter  of  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Trotter  served  as  sergeant  in  the  First 
Division  in  France  and  lost  his  left  arm  in  the 
second  battle  of  the  Marne. 

Born. — To  Harriet  (Byers)  Deans  a 
daughter,  Dorothy,  Mar.  9. 

Ruth  (Dietrich)  Tuttle  sailed  for  China 
Aug.  26  with  her  husband  and  little  son.  Mr. 
Tuttle  expects  to  do  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
China  for  five  vears. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Helen  S.  Jones,  434  Wash- 
ington Aw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Elizabeth  W.  Jameson  to  Will 
Davis  McCreery,  Sept.  28. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Bergen)  Pennypacker  a 
daughter,  Mary  Bergen,  June  12. 

To  Jean  (O'Donnel)  Jackson  a  son,  William 
Sharpless  Jr.,  June  4. 

To  Viola  (Sullivan)  Stiles  a  daughter,  Ruth 
Hay  ward,  June  27. 

The  new  addresses  will  be  found  in  the 
Alumnae  Register  which  will  appear  about 
Dec.  1. 

Address  Wanted. — Jessie   (Riall)   Alden. 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens  writes  from 
College  of  Yale-in-China: — "Betty  Wright 
expects  to  be  with  me  this  summer  so  we  shall 
devour  every  word  about  icjio's  reunion  in 
the  Quarterly.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
Smith  ties  we  find  here  800  miles  in  from  the 
coast  of  China." 

Margaret  Fellows  has  been  for  some  time 
in  the  Paris  office  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
This  summer  she  spent  in  Switzerland  with 
cousins. 

Grace  MacLam  is  personnel  officer  of 
Albania  for  the  Albanian  Commission  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Marion  Park  has  charge  of  the  French 
Department  in  the  State  Preparatory  School 
of  Boulder,  Colo.  She  is  director  of  the 
Preparatory  Dramatic  Club  and  has  helped 
put  on  various  plays. 

1911 

Class  secretarv — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Florence  Blodgett  to  Thomas 
Brown  McClelland,  Oct.  6.  Address,  May- 
agiiez,  Porto  Rico. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Baker)  Nicholson  a  son, 
John  Baker,  June  io«» 

To  Sarah  (Johnston)  Hitchcock  a  son, 
James  Johnston,  July  30. 

To  Beatrice  (Hardy)  Clark  a  second  son, 
Richard,  July  24. 

To  Joyce  (Knowlton)  Zinsser  a  third 
daughter.  Joyce  Knowlton,  June  15. 

To  Aline  (Rosenthal)  Bradt  a  son,  David 
Morris,  May  21. 

Died. — Elizabeth  R.  Starkweather  on  May 
■I,  after  an  illness  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  years. 

Elsa  (Detmold)  Holliday  writes  of  their 
latest  venture,  The  Holliday  Bookshop,  10 
W.  47  St.,  New  York  City.  May  191 1  not 
only  wish  them  luck  but  bring  it! 

Mrs.  Laurence  Grose  (Eleanor  Fisher),  45 
Amity   St.,    Amherst,    Mass.     Mr.    Grose   is 


teaching  forestry  at  the  Amherst  Agricultural 
College,  and  Eleanor  is  planning  to  be  very 
much  on  hand  next  June. 

Frederica  Mead  is  back  at  Ginling  College 
after  a  short  visit  home  this  summer. 

Charlotte  Perry  with  Portia  Swett  1910  is 
still  busy  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Dancing 
Camp.  They  have  two  camps  now — a  sum- 
mer camp  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  and  a 
winter  camp  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Calif. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Anna  Rochester's 
mother  last  July. 

Owing  to  a  misprint  in  the  July  Quarterly 
Loretta  Wallace  was  credited  with  a  fiance  of 
Cornell  1920  vintage.  We  beg  to  correct  the 
error — he  was  19 10. 

Florence  (Watters)  Stuntz  spent  the  sum- 
mer on  a  mountain  in  India  within  twenty 
miles  of  snow. 

Ex-1911 

Born. — To  Laura  (Dudley)  Shelley  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Elizabeth  Russell,  Apr.  14, 
1919.  Address,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Shelley,  12 
Dutton  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Ruth  Guy  is  now  a  physician  on  the  Medical 
Research  Committee  in  Glasgow.  Address, 
6  Belmont  Gardens,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  She 
has  been  with  the  A.  R.  C.  in  France  and 
Albania  since  191 8. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  Clapp,  Galloupe's 
Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Married. — Dorothy  Field  to  John  G. 
Rees,  Colgate  191 1,  Apr.  8. 

Helen  Hancock  to  Francis  Howe  Hardy, 
Sept.  25.  Address,  1629  Judson  Av.,  Evan- 
ston,  111. 

Helen  Northup  to  Albert  Eric  Jackes,  Oct. 
20.     Address,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Helen  Walker  to  Jeremy  Richard  Waldron, 
Aug.  21. 

"Tabby"  Wood  to  Charles  E.  Tirrell,  Sept. 

I I .  Address,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex, 
England. 

Born. — To  Emily  (Baker)  Bisbee  a  son, 
Robert  Lyman,  July  27. 

To  Annette  (Brumaghim)  Porter  a  second 
daughter,  Katherine  Jermain,  Mar.  15. 

To  Annie  (Goddard)  Dellenbaugh  a  son, 
Frederick  Samuel  III,  Aug.  25. 

To  Josephine  (Hamilton)  Hubbell  a  son, 
William  Wallace,  July  22. 

To  Janet  (Higby)  Lewis  a  daughter,  Sylvia 
Jane,  Sept.  19. 

To  Elizabeth  (Jones)  Hendel  a  son,  Charles 
William  III,  Sept.  6. 

To  Margaret  (Linsley)  Clayton  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Ellen,  Mar.  19. 

To  Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  a  third  daughter, 
Doris  Ward,  Apr.  26. 

To  Catherine  (Roddey)  Jones  a  son,  Harry 
Tudor  Jr.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Arline  (Rorke)  Hill  a  son,  Horace  G. 

III,  Mar.  20. 

To  Bess  (Wheeler)  Skelton  a  son,  Ray 
Hamilton  Jr.,  Aug.  1.  Bess  returned  from 
China  in  the  spring,  and  is  at  present  living 
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in  Stratford,  Conn.  Mr.  Skelton  is  teaching 
applied  mechanics  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School. 

Died. — The  infant  son  of  Lena  (Anderson) 
Dimond. 

New  addresses  will  be  found  in  the  Alumnae 
Register  which  will  appear  about  Dec.  I. 

Alice  (Sawin)  Davis  besides  running  her 
home  and  three  children  is  giving  a  course 
known  as  "Social  and  Industrial  History  of 
Women"  to  the  women  at  the  Connecticut 
State  College. 

Martha  Dennison  writes  from  Jubbulpore, 
Central  Provinces,  India,  where  she  is  working 
with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.: — "To-day  finishes  my 
first  year  in  India,  and  I  am  due  for  four  more. 
I  can  assure  you  that  India  is  very  interesting, 
and  certainly  has  its  own  problems,  those  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  war,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  itself.  So 
far  I  have  not  done  very  much  work  except 
language  study,  and  that  gets  rather  monoto- 
nous at  times;  but  it  gave  me  the  chance  to 
stay  over  three  months  in  the  hills  during  the 
hot  weather.  Luckily  Sally  (Watters)  Stuntz 
191 1 ,  was  in  the  same  station,  and  for  a  month 
we  lived  in  the  same  house.  You  may  imagine 
we  had  some  good  visits,  especially  as  we  were 
both  old  Albrighters.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  quite  a  little,  and  one  is 
certainly  impressed  with  the  great  variety  of 
people  and  sights  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  work  in  this  Indian  branch  con- 
sists of  maintaining  some  33  or  34  small 
branches  in  the  whole  of  the  Hindu  speaking 
area,  and  that  means  most  of  the  central  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  made  my  first  trip, 
visiting  seven  old  branches,  and  organizing  a 
new  one,  and  it  took  me  nearly  three  weeks  to 
make  the  trip.  The  work  is  very  simple 
compared  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at  home,  but  in 
lots  of  places  it  is  the  only  form  of  social  ac- 
tivity the  women  have." 

Evelyn  Alden  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  Kensington  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Agnes  Aldridge  has  just  returned  from  six 
months  in  Japan  and  China.  In  Pekin,  she 
reports  having  seen  Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson 
and  her  small  daughter,  who  are  visiting  Dr. 
Ferguson,  the  American  Advisor  to  the  Chinese 
President. 

Louise  (Benjamin)  Kendall  writes  from 
Pueblo,  Colo,  that  Maggie  Wood  visited  her  in 
June  on  her  way  west  to  Estes  Park. 

Florence  Bond  is  entering  upon  her  second 
year  as  social  director  of  the  dormitory  at 
Indiana  University. 

Marion  Clark  is  due  home  at  Christmas 
from  her  service  overseas  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  been  in  Constanti- 
nople working  with  Russian  refugees. 

Mary  Cromer  resides  at  the  present  moment 
with  her  sister  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  is  taking 
graduate  courses  at  the  University. 

Frances  Espy  attended  the  Columbia  Sum- 
mer School. 

Hilda  (Edwards)  Hamlin,  her  husband,  and 
two-year-old  twin  sons  spent  the  summer  in 


London.  Parking  the  babies  with  a  doting 
aunt,  the  rest  of  the  family  had  a  wonderful 
week  in  Paris. 

Dottie  Hawkins  is  now  assistant  librarian 
at  Delaware  College.  She  sends  in  a  glowing 
description  of  Elaine  Davis,  our  class  baby, 
whom  she  saw  in  Philadelphia  when  the  mari- 
onettes were  there  for  the  Fund. 

Hester  Hopkins,  with  two  girls  and  a  dog, 
went  on  a  wonderful  walking  trip  through  the 
Kentucky  mountains  in  June.  Says  she: — 
"We  walked  up  one  creek  bed  and  down  an- 
other for  eight  days,  stopping  off  one  day  at 
the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement,  and  otherwise 
spending  our  nights  at  whatever  cabin  was 
nearest  when  it  got  dark.  The  mountaineers 
always  welcomed  us  like  long  lost  heirs,  and 
made  us  take  the  family  bed  while  they  slept 
on  the  floor.  It  is  a  wonderful  country  and  a 
most  interesting  little  nation  of  people  within 
our  nation;  and  the  general  atmosphere  of 
moonshine,  feuds,  rattlesnakes,  raw  bacon, 
no  roads  but  creek  beds,  and  really  wonderful 
hospitality  was  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to 
my  usually  tame  life." 

Lydia  Jones  received  her  M.A.  in  chemistry 
from  Columbia  in  June.  She  is  now  teaching 
this  science  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Ruth  Lawrence  is  supervisor  in  the  new- 
business  department,  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Sarah  Marble  is  supervising  all  the  Worces- 
ter kindergartens,  as  well  as  being  training 
teacher  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School. 

Eleanor  Marine  spent  the  summer  on  travel 
bent,  seeing  all  there  was  to  see  from  Naples  to 
Southampton. 

Katherine  Martindale  is  studying  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  home  economics  being  her  major 
study. 

Rachel  McKnight  is  taking  a  course  in 
public  health  nursing  at  Teachers  College, 
and  expects  to  get  an  M.A.  Her  address  is 
509  W.  121  St.,  New  York  City. 

Grace  Redding  is  general  secretary  of  the 
Hampden  County  Childrens'  Aid  Association. 

Marion  Scharr  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of  Hart- 
ford. She  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tions of  New  England. 

Sarah  Swift  was  in  Bordeaux  for  five  months 
with  the  Red  Cross  as  a  searcher,  and  later  in 
Lille  with  the  Duryea  War  Relief  Committee 
doing  reconstruction  work.  Since  her  return 
last  December,  she  has  been  taking  psychiatric 
social  work  at  the  New  York  School  for  Social 
Work. 

Agnes  Vaille  is  secretary  to  the  business 
manager  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commercial 
Association. 

Ex-1912 

Married. — Miriam  Howard  to  William 
Richard  Challice,  Oct.  2. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  W.  Pearce  Raynor 
(Nelle  Tyker),  10  Leland  St.,  Chevy  Chase> 
Md. 
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1913 

Class  secretary— Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr., 
41  Clarkson  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ENGAGED. — Marjorie  Lincoln  to  Lewis  K. 
Winton.     They  are  to  be  married  in  October. 

Mercy  Stork  to  William  Cornelius  Birge. 
In  November  they  will  be  married. 

Married. — Helen  Story  Readio  to  Allen 
Arthur  Lowe,  Sept.  18.  Address,  Grand  Mere, 
P.  (J.,  Canada. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Honey)  Jeffrey  a 
daughter,  Judith  Anne,  July  22. 

To  Lillian  (Pearson)  Hendrian  a  son,  David 
Clark,  July  7. 

To  Elizabeth  (Roberts)  Gass  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Mar.  13. 

To  Edith  (Van  Horn)  Matson  a  second  son, 
Henry  Edwards,  June  8. 

To  Edith  (Week)  Booth  a  daughter,  Helen 
Dorothy,  July  I. 

To  Alice  (Wood worth)  Kiewit  a  second  son, 
Charles  Woodworth,  Mar.  5. 

Died. — Infant  son  of  Marion  (Gardner) 
Craighill  on  June  11  at  Kuling,  China. 

Blanche  Dow  has  charge  of  dramatics  and 
instruction  in  English  at  the  State  Teachers 
College,   Maryville,  Md. 

New  addresses  will  be  found  in  the  Alumnae 
Register  which  will  appear  about  Dec.  1. 

Christine  Babcock  is  teaching  French  in 
New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Kenil- 
worth,  111. 

Lillian  Jacobson  sailed  Aug.  17  forRoumania 
to  do  Y.  W.  C.  A.  club  organization  and  re- 
creation work  in  Bucharest. 

Marian  Storm  has  had  a  book,  "Minstrel 
Weather,"  published  by  Harper's. — "It  is  a 
collection  of  out-door  essays,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  The  illustrations  and 
decorations  by  Clinton  Balmer  are  wholly 
charming,  and  it  ought  to  make  a  good,  cheap, 
artistic  Christmas  present." 
Ex-1913 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Greenwood)  Horton  a 
daughter,  July  14. 

To   Dorothy    (Haskins)   Warren  a   second 
daughter,  Dorothy  Margaret,  Jan.  8. 
1914 

Secretarv  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitchcock,  310 
E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Lilian  (Clapp)  Holt  a  son, 
Richard  Parker,  May  15. 

To  Mildred  (Edgarton)  Davis  a  son  who 
lived  only  a  few  days. 

To  Marion  (Gilmore)  Spear  a  daughter, 
Rachael,  Apr.  29. 

To  Lois  (Gould)  Robinson  a  son,  Philip 
Weeks  Jr.,  July  11. 

To  Nadjy  (Rost)  Arpin  a  daughter,  Lois 
Ann,  Dec.  24,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Sheridan)  Gordon  a  daughter, 
Edith,  July  24. 

To  Helen  (Gaylord)  Tiffany  a  second 
daughter,  Grace,  May  8. 

Engaged. — Josephine  Parsons  to  Dr. 
Charles  Wesley  Blackett  Jr.  Dr.  Blackett  is 
a  graduate  of  Boston  University  19 15,  Har- 


vard Medical  School  1918,  and  completed  last 
November  his  interneship  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  where  Josephine  was  taking  her 
nurse's  training.  He  is  now  specializing  in 
X-ray  work  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Josephine 
gave  up  her  hospital  work  in  August  and 
expects  to  be  married  in  the  late  fall. 

Mary  Bell  Fay  to  G.  Bradford  Hamilton  of 
Portland,  Me.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  with  the 
J.  B.  Ford  Chemical  Co.  of  Boston. 

Married. — Margaret  Gordon  to  Ralph  Al- 
bion Gay  nor,  July  31. 

Fay  Kennedy  to  George  Gordon  Mead, 
June  16. 

The  "Executive  mansion"  of  the  class  of 
1914  at  310  E.  18  St.,  New  York  City  will  be 
open  to  visitors  on  and  after  October  first! 
Kat  Knight,  on  a  short-time  job  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York  (where  she  has  a  desk 
next  to  Betty  McMillan),  finds  the  big  city  so 
alluring  that  she  is  now  looking  for  permanent 
employment  there.  During  the  summer  she 
took  our  vice-president's  place — reversing  the 
usual  procedure — and  kept  the  class  secretary 
company  in  her  apartment,  which  she  found  so 
comfortable  (the  apartment — not  necessarily 
the  company)  that  Kat  has  taken  rooms  in  the 
same  house  for  the  winter.  Consequently  any 
official  business  which  may  transpire  can  be 
speedily  transacted  with  three  of  the  class 
officers  under  one  roof.  We  hope  Rindgie 
won't  feel  too  much  out  of  it — we  don't 
mean  to  be  a  close  corporation!  We  trust 
that  no  1914-er  who  is  in  or  near  New  York 
will  fail  to  look  us  up  at  any  time,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber and  of  February,  April,  and  June, when  we 
shall  be  "at  home"  officially  and  shall  hope  to 
see  many  of  our  friends. 

There  is  a  write-up  of  Frances  Hooper  in 
the  Fourth  Estate  and  a  picture  as  well. 
Frances  is  the  editor  of  Marshall  Field's 
Juvenile  World,  Chicago,  and,  according  to 
the  interview,  she  feels  that  she  owes  her 
present  position  largely  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  tried  to  heed  the  advice  of  her  "first  boss" 
and  of  her  father.  They  were  good  bits  of 
advice,  and  we  quote  them  here.  Said  the 
boss: — "No  matter  what  you  are  asked  to  do 
— DO  IT.  Do  the  best  you  can  at  it,  write  it 
out  and  lay  it  on  your  editor's  desk,  and  say 
nothing  at  all  about  its  being  a  hard  job,  a 
poor  attempt,  or  a  bad  day."  Said  her 
father: — "Always  be  early  at  your  desk — well 
before  your  day  really  begins — and  run  like 
mad  when  anyone  begins  to  praise  your  work." 

Elizabeth  Roby  writes: — "After  various 
wanderings,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  myself 
included,  I  have  apparently  settled  down  to 
the  nicest  job  I  have  ever  had,  right  here  in 
my  home  town."  The  job  is  that  of  industrial 
relations  secretary  for  girls  with  the  Connecti- 
cut Telephone  and  Electric  Company,  and 
Betty's  temporary  address  is  16  Piatt  Av., 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Carolyn  Welles  writes  from  Sholapur, 
India: — "I  love  the  kindergarten  and  training 
school  work,  especially  the  latter,  which  is 
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among  the  girls  that  come  to  us  from  many  of 
the  missions  in  western  India.  The  dormi- 
tory life  is  very  simple  and  plain — the  girls  do 
all  their  own  work,  for  many  of  them  get 
married  soon  after  leaving  school,  and  it  is 
well  for  them  to  know  some  of  the  household 
arts.  They  have  to  buy  and  put  in  their  own 
stores  and  this  teaches  them  the  value  of 
money.  I  have  the  dormitory  under  my 
special  care  and  have  a  grand  review  every 
day;  I  am  most  particular."  Describing  a 
party  to  which  she  went,  she  says: — "After 
a  while  we  were  served  coffee,  oranges,  and 
bananas.  Sometimes  they  give  us  Indian 
sweets  but  seldom  any  regular  food  as  they 
think  we  do  not  like  it.  When  it  was  time  to 
go,  sandalwood  ointment  was  put  on  the  back 
of  our  hands,  otta  of  rose  water  sprinkled  over 
us  and  the  'kunku'  was  placed  on  our  fore- 
heads and  betel  nuts  wrapped  in  a  leaf  given 
us.  All  these  are  marks  of  hospitality.  The 
'kunku'  is  generally  a  little  red  mark,  placed 
above  the  nose,  between  the  eyes, — I  have 
never  understood  its  full  meaning, — girls  and 
married  women  wear  it,  widows  never.  The 
Indians  are  very  fond  of  betel  nut;  when  it  is 
chewed  with  a  special  kind  of  leaf  in  which  it 
is  wrapped,  and  stuck  together  by  a  clove,  it 
makes  the  mouth  a  brick  red.  I  do  not  care 
for  it  and  always  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  give  to 
someone  who  does,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  hostess."  Carolyn's 
sister,  Margaret  1916,  sailed  in  August  to 
work  with  her  in  India. 

New  addresses  will  be  found  in  the  Alumnae 
Register  which  will  appear  about  Dec.  1. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Leila  Noland,  Mar- 
garet Bloom,  Zella  (Paul)  Hughes,  Mary 
(Jackson)  Reynolds. 

Ex-1914 

Ruth  (Baker)  Chamberlain  is  now  living  in 
Winnetka,  111.,  and  reports  a  new  daughter 
named  Olivia  Ruth. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mary  Stevens,  270  Orange 
Rd.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Helen  Frey  to  Neil  Randall 
Taylor  of  Portland,  Me. 

Ruth  Waterman  to  J.  Lee  Ritch  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Alice  Welles  to  James  Fairfield  English  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Married. — Jean  Alexander  to  John  Ham- 
ilton McMahon,  Oct.  6  at  Monongahela, 
Pa.  Among  Jean's  bridesmaids  were  Helen 
Tooker,  Edith  Foster,  Angeline  Freeman,  and 
Mary  (Spencer)  Nimick. 

Rachel  Axtell  to  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Jepson, 
Aug.  28.     Hester  Gunning  was  maid  of  honor. 

Anne  Cooper  to  A.  N.  Ferris,  on  Oct.  23. 
Katharine  Vermilye  was  one  of  her  brides- 
maids. Address,  367  W.  116  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Katherine  Park  to  Francis  Goodhue  III, 
Oct.  15  at  Wellesley. 

Louise  Rockafellow  to  Howard  Wesley 
Locker,  July  24. 

Mildred  Shakespeare  to  Harold  Woodward 


Pomeroy,  Sept.  14.  Address,  317  University 
Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Adams)  Eschweiler  a 
son,  Alexander  Chadbourne  III,  June  26. 

To  Louise  (Balcom)  Betts  a  son,  John  Ma- 
son, June  6. 

To  Margaret  (Cary)  Hall  a  son,  John 
Delaplaine,  Apr.  16. 

To  Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  a  daughter, 
Apr.  28.     The  baby  died  the  same  day. 

To  Mildred  (Foster)  Covell  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Aug.  27. 

To  Margaret  (Francis)  Ellis  a  daughter, 
Helen  Peirce,  July  15. 

To  Mildred  (Murray)  Burrows  a  second  son, 
Charles  Frederick. 

To  Katharine  (Pratt)  Dewey  a  daughter, 
Katharine,  June  12. 

To  Margaret  (Shaw)  Beukema  a  second 
daughter,  Alice  Wyke,  June  8. 

To  Edith  (Waterman)  Ten  Eyck  a  son, 
Mills  Jr.,  June  18. 

Bessie  Bailey  is  teaching  French  and  his- 
tory in  the  Brewster,  N.  Y.  High  School. 

Irene  Boardman  is  having  a  year  of  interne- 
ship  in  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Pauline  Bray  is  financial  secretary  at  the 
Bennett  School,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Marian  Chase  is  doing  high  school  substi- 
tute work  in  Brooklyn  with  a  little  secretarial 
work  thrown  in. 

Elizabeth  Collinge  is  industrial  secretary  of 
the  Bronx  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Davis  is  doing  statistical  work  with 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  working  particularly  on  the  Inter- 
national Price  Index,  which,  she  adds,  she  is 
doing  her  best  to  bring  down  for  all  of  us  so 
that  we  can  afford  a  good  1922  reunion. 

Margaret  (Francis)  Ellis  writes: — "Those 
who  keep  house  and  tend  the  baby  will,  I  am 
sure,  agree  that  the  details  are  too  numerous 
to  mention."  Evidently  many  others  who 
help  to  swell  the  "grand  mother  total"  feel 
much  the  same  way! 

Marion  Evans  was  awarded  the  Cross  of 
Queen  Marie  while  she  was  working  in  a  Red 
Cross  Unit  in  Bucharest  in  1919.  We  are 
sorry  that  the  fact  has  not  been  noted  before 
in  the  191 5  notes.  Katherine  Holmes,  Smith 
1902,  was  awarded  the  Cross  at  about  the 
fame  time. 

Helen  Frey  says  that  she  is  at  present  a  case 
worker  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
but  that  she  plans  to  leave  that  work  in 
March  and  to  be  married  in  June. 

Sophie  (Gibling)  Schindler,  in  response  to  a 
plea  for  "remarks  in  detail  on  what  you  are 
doing"  writes: — "At  present  superlatively 
busy  LIVING.  An  'occupation'  sometimes 
seems  mere  by-play."  She  boldly  capi- 
talizes the  "LIVING"  just  as  it  appears  here. 

Murray  Graff  is  planning  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  leaving  Brooklyn  Nov.  6. 

Florence  Hanford  is  doing  research  work 
with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment.    She  is  also  studying  International 
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Relations  and  Treaties,  and  singing  in  two 
choruses  and  a  quartet.  (We  feel  that  she 
must  be  an  ardent  rooter  for  Daylight 
Sa\  ing!). 

Helen  Irving  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Jones  has  just  returned  from  a  wonder- 
ful summer  in  Labrador  with  Dr.  Grenfell's 
mission  as  a  member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Unit.  She  writes  that  she  had  many  thrilling 
and  interesting  experiences,  among  which  was 
a  seven  days'  voyage  on  a  sailing  vessel  with 
no  engine  and  in  a  bad  storm. 

Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  writes  that  she  is  taking 
care  of  two  children  and  a  new  house  and 
trving  to  orient  herself  in  suburbia  (alias  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.). 

Dorothy  McCormick  was  admitted,  Apr. 
22,  to  practice  law  in  Michigan.  Her  office  is 
at  1412  Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit. 

Jennie  McLeod  was  admitted,  Sept.  1,  as  a 
junior  member  of  an  insurance  firm  in  Clinton, 
Mass.  While  her  business  partner  is  taking 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  teach  in 
the  high  school,  Jennie  is  in  charge  of  the 
office. 

Esther  (Mather)  Phelps  says: — "Trying  to 
live  in  an  apartment  on  the  sixth  floor  with 
two  lively  kiddies.  Hard  work  but  we  prefer 
it  to  a  tent." 

Ruth  Pearse  is  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  commercial  service  department,  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank,  Milwaukee. 

Lee  Ramsdell  is  keeping  house  at  home  for 
the  present;  but  after  Christmas — "my  plans 
are  hazy.  I  have  an  offer  to  teach  at  Vassar, 
to  do  canteen  work  in  the  Philippines,  and  to 
teach  at  Shanghai,  but  just  what  I  shall  do  I 
don't  yet  know.  Probably  stay  right  here 
for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

Rebekah  Scandrett  is  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Spoken  English  at  Smith. 

Elsie  Swartwout  writes  from  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.: — "I  am  helping  to  carry  out 
an  interesting  experiment  here,  being  the 
director  of  a  Neighborhood  House  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  work  is  chiefly  with  the  adult 
foreign  population." 

Agnes  Taylor  is  the  only  worker  in  the 
medical  clinic  of  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, having  finished  the  course  in  medical 
social  work  at  Smith  this  past  summer. 

Ellen  WTilliams  sounds  rather  ecstatic  over 
a  new  job  which  she  describes  as  being  "too 
complex  to  explain  in  this  brief  space."     We 
hope  that  she  will  elucidate  to  us  anon. 
1916 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Dorothy  Ains- 
worth,  1025  15  St.  A,  Moline,  111. 

The  class  secretary  pro  tern  wishes  to  thank 
all  the  people  who  have  sent  in  their  cards. 
So  much  news  has  been  received  that  it  can- 
not all  go  into  this  Quarterly  but  will  appear 
later.  Those  who  have  not  filled  out  their 
cards  are  urged  to  do  so  at  once  as  we  are  very 
anxious  to  have  a  complete  record  of  the  class. 

D.  A. 


New  addresses  will  be  found  in  the  new 
Alumnae  Register  which  will  appear  about 
Dec.  1. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Becker  to  Alfred  Rose. 

Lucy  Goodwin  to  Ferry  W'illiam  Leach. 

Married. — Mildred  Bailey  to  Dr.  R.  D. 
Reid,  Sept.  4. 

Margaret  Cladek  to  Doughlas  Gordon  Stew- 
art, June  19. 

Alice  Cleverly  to  Leonard  Charles  Schaefer, 
June  12.  Grace  (Stafford)  Bellinger  1915, 
Irene  Henderson  1916,  and  Rachel  Blair  1917 
were  in  the  wedding  party. 

Margaret  Henry  to  Milton  Graver,  Sept. 
30. 

Margaret  Jones  to  John  Dutton  Little, 
June  5. 

Inez  McClosky  to  F.  Charles  Wessenkopf, 
June  9. 

Margaret  Shepardscn  to  George  Gill  Jones 
of  New  Haven,  Oct.  9. 

Marion  Thomson  Wooldridge  to  David 
Humphreys  Powell,  Jan.  3  in  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Grace  Tolman  to  Oliver  Pitt  Morrow,  Aug. 2. 

Isabel  Wardner  to  Weld  Allen  Rollins,  Oct. 
26.  Isabel  writes  that  she  is  going  abroad 
for  two  months  but  that  any  mail  sent  to 
her  at  the  Shawmut  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Boston  will  reach  her. 

Born. — To  Martha  (Beckman)  Ransohoff 
a  second  son,  William,  Feb.  14. 

To  Charlotte  (Billings)  Patterson  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Isabel,  Aug.  15. 

To  Rachel  (Cahill)  Hobart  a  daughter, 
Marcia  Colby,  Aug.  26. 

To  Dorothy  (Caverno)  Sisson  a  son,  Girard 
Buell,  Apr.  9. 

To  Meta  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen  a  second 
son,  John  Edwin,  July  30. 

To  Dorothy  (Goode)  Malone  a  daughter, 
Kathleen,  July  28. 

To  Dorothy  (Mack)  Nichols  a  son,  Howard 
Benjamin,  Sept.  II. 

To  Doris  (Mathewson)  Catchpole  a  second 
daughter,  Margery  Ellen. 

To  Valentine  (Pierce)  Johnson  a  son, 
William  McKinley. 

To  Margaret  (Thompson)  Runels  a  daugh- 
ter, Miriam. 

To  Florence  (Ware)  Corcoran  a  son,  Charles 
Jerome,  Mar.  3. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Adelaide  Arms  is 
county  agent  for  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 

Dorothy  Attwill  is  working  in  the  district 
office  of  the  U.  S.  public  health  service  in  Bos- 
ton and  will  travel  in  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
and  R.  I.  looking  after  ex-service  men  in  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Marion  Barnhart  is  a  stenographer  in  a  law 
office  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Zoe  Carey  has  finished  her  work  at  the 
Fund  headquarters  and  is  taking  a  trip 
through  Canada. 

Elizabeth  Clarke  writes  that  she  is  "help- 
ing to  raise  prize  apples  and  spuds  and  inci- 
dentally enjoying  myself  greatly." 

Irene     Copps    is    teaching    English    and 
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Spanish  in  a  high  school  after  a  strenuous 
summer  of  playground  work  and  is  also  going 
to  business  school  at  night. 

Dorrice  Davis  writes: — "Still  at  the  same 
old  job — teller  in  the  savings  bank  and  only 
fill  out  these  cards  from  force  of  habit." 
(The  secretary  thinks  it  a  good  habit  for  the 
rest  of  the  class  to  form.) 

Elizabeth  Edsall  will  finish  her  nurse's 
training  course  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New 
York,  Nov.  20,  and  after  that  will  be  at 
Hatboro,  Pa. 

Florence  Eis  was  in  a  camp  in  New  York 
State  this  summer  until  August  when  she 
was  called  home  by  the  death  of  her  father. 
Her  new  address  is  250  Delaware  Av.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mary  Fish  is  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.  teaching 
English  and  history  in  the  high  school  and 
"hunting  up  19th  notes  to  help  out  with  new 
courses  in  world  history." 

Esther  Gilbert  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  in 
Bucharest,  Roumania. 

Marie  Gilchrist  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
English  at  Smith. 

Dora  (Goldberg)  Schatz  is  "keeping  house, 
a  Republican  worker,  and  getting  out  the 
women's  vote." 

Justina  Hill,  who  returned  this  spring  from 
the  Smith  Near-East  Unit,  writes: — "There 
is  no  place  like  Armenia.  Seeing  America 
last  is  my  policy  for  I  am  going  to  California 
for  six  weeks  before  tackling  a  steam-heated 
job."  She  is  now  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
doing  research  work. 

Muriel  Kennedy  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
high  school  at  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Vera  Montville  is  "still  teaching  deaf 
kiddies  at  the  Clarke  School  (Northampton), 
fascinating  work! " 

Mildred  Schmolze  is  assistant  merchandise 
manager  at  Franklin  Simon  and  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Evelyn  (Stevens)  Stahlberg  writes  that  Mr. 
Stahlberg  has  purchased  the  K.  McClellan 
Studio  in  Northampton  and  that  they  are 
living  in  an  apartment  over  the  studio.  She 
thinks  the  studio  would  be  a  "good  stamping 
ground  for  the  fifth  stampede." 

Lora  Varney  is  doing  social  service  work  for 
the  Caledonia  County  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.     Address,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Helen  Whitman  is  teaching  seven  history 
courses  in  the  high  school  at  Hayden  (Routt 
County)  Colo.,  a  town  of  455  in  the  Rockies. 
Nancy  Knight,  a  sister  of  Katharine  Knight 
1914,  is  with  her. 

Emily  Williams  sailed  Oct.  23  under  the 
Smith  War  Service  Board  to  work  with  her 
aunt,  Miss  Williams  '91,  in  an  orphanage  in 
Veles,  Serbia.  In  the  spring  she  expects  to 
travel  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  Her 
address  for  the  winter  will  be  Veles,  Serbia. 

Hazel  (Wyeth)  Williams  writes: — "Lucie 
Scott  (ex  '16)  and  I  are  the  Smith  club  of 
Bogota  (N.  J.)  and  hold  daily  100%  meetings." 
Both  write  that  they  are  near  New  York  and 
would  welcome  any  wandering  sixteeners. 


Died. — Dorothy  (Goode)  Malone,  August 

25- 

In  Memoriam 

It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
Dorothy's  many  friends  have  received  the 
news  of  her  sudden  death  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  her  daughter.  The  great  joy  of 
college  life  is  the  lasting  friendships  made 
there,  and  Dorothy's  vivid  personality,  ready 
sympathy,  and  understanding;  her  joy  in  life 
and  love  of  fun,  and  her  devotion  to  her  home 
and  friends  won  for  her  a  great  many  friends 
to  whom  life  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
without  her  and  in  whose  hearts  and  minds 
her  memory  will  always  be  cherished.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  her  mother,  her  husband, 
and  her  small  daughter.     G.  W.  1915. 

Died. — Mary  V.  Meagher  at  her  home  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  14. 

Ex-1916 

Married. — Lena  Cesare  to  George  H. 
Dunn,  June  24. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Derby)  Stevenson  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  June  24. 

To  Helen  (Mac  Donald)  Clift  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Ella. 

To  Mildred  (Morse)  Rockwell  a  daughter, 
Cornelia,  Mar.  30. 

1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1 100,  606  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Will  you  all  please  pay  your  class  dues? 
Some  of  you  owe  for  several  years  back. 
Also  will  you  please  fill  out  and  return  the 
postals  as  soon  as  possible? 

Engaged. — Marjorie  Allen  to  King  Cook 
of  Chicago,  Dartmouth  1915. 

Frances  Butler  to  Charles  MacLeod. 

Frances  Montgomery  to  E.  Lawrence 
Bowes  of  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford  1915. 

Marion  Riley  to  Geoffrey  C.  Neiley.  Mar- 
ion expects  to  be  married  Nov.  6. 

Married. — Hilda  Berry  to  York  W. 
Brennan. 

Sylvia  Carter  to  Capt.  Howard  Thomas, 
Signal  Corps  U.  S.  A.,  June  22. 

Dorothy  Cole  to  Warner  Sturtevant,  Oct. 
6.  Helen  Kingsley  and  Rachel  Blair  were 
two  of  the  bridesmaids. 

Ruby  Conover  to  John  T.  Potts,  Aug.  8. 

Edith  Dexter  to  Philip  A.  Johnson,  June  12. 

Caroline  Hosford  to  Carlos  A.  Rogers,  July 
15.  Dorothy  Anderson  was  a  bridesmaid, 
and  Percie  Hopkins  one  of  the  many  Smith 
guests. 

Ruth  Jenkins  to  J.  Vinton  Stowell. 

May  Libbey  to  Clyfton  Hewes,  June  30. 

Helen  Pierson  to  Bailey  Brower,  Oct.  12. 

Margaret  Smith  to  Joseph  F.  Stamfer  Jr., 
Sept.  11. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  to  William  D.  Lynch, 
Mar.  6. 

Born. — To  Isabel  (Gardner)  Blake  a 
daughter,  Alice  Elizabeth,  Sept.  6. 

To  Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Brush  a  daughter, 
Jane  Hamilton,  July  24. 
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To  Florence  (Miner)  Farr  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Denison,  July  6. 

To  Florence  (Martindale)  Hughes  a  second 
child  and  daughter,  Mary  Margaret,  Mar.  21. 

To  Katharine  (Nissley)  Arnold  a  daughter, 
Mary  Fox,  June  25. 

To  Margaret  (/Paine)  Koch  a  daughter, 
Mary  Adams,  Sept.  18. 

To  Dorothy  (Doeller)  Pruitt  a  daughter, 
Betty  Louise,  May  26. 

To  Ruth  (Jenkins)  Stowell  a  son,  J.  Vinton 

Jr. 

To  Eleanor  (Wood)  Thomsen  a  daughter, 
Ellen  Harriet,  Mar.  26. 

To  Ellen  (Luedeke)  Wilkes  a  daughter, 
Anne,  Sept.  25. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Janie  Bartlett  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  in  mathematics  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1918.  The  next  year  she  had  a 
clerical  position  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  now  is  teaching  math, 
and  history  in  the  high  school  at  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  I. 

Marjorie  Bates  is  studying  experimental 
psychology  at  Clark  University  and  hopes 
to  get  her  Ph.D.  in  1922.  She  makes  occa- 
sional tests  on  newadmissions  to  the  Worcester 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Mary  (Thayer)  Bixler  and  her  husband 
sailed  Aug.  14  for  Liverpool.  They  expect  to 
travel  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
arriving  at  Beirut,  Syria,  about  Oct.  1. 
They  will  be  there  three  years.  Seelye  is 
head  of  the  Christian  Association  in  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College. 

Margaret  Bonnell  is  a  job  cataloger  in  the 
Reference  Library  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Josephine  Cameron  has  been  doing  girl 
scout  work  for  several  years  and  is  local 
director  of  the  Albany  County  Council. 

Anna  Campbell  has  finished  her  training  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  is  now  head 
nurse  of  the  surgical  department  at  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  in  New  York. 

Jane  Casey  took  a  business  course  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  is  now  teaching  French  in  the 
Bridgeport  High  School. 

June  Clark  sailed  June  25  for  six  months' 
canteen  and  entertainment  work  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  She  is  in  Germany  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  and  in  her  two  weeks' 
vacation  she  traveled  through  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France. 

Margaret  Comey  is  assistant  financial 
secretary  at  the  Bennett  School,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. 

Sybil  Davis  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  the 
Income  Tax  Unit,  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Dixon  is  finishing  a  course  in  short- 
hand. 

Dorothy  Gibling  is  working  in  the  physical 
education  department  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, teaching  floor  work  and  swimming. 

Katharine  Hawxhurst  is  going  to  study  at 
George  Washington  University  this  winter, 
and  tutor  in  Latin. 


Percie  Hopkins  received  her  M.A.  in  Eng- 
lish at  Smith  last  June,  and  now  is  teaching 
Junior    High   School    English    in    Cleveland. 

Marjorie  Inman  spent  three  months  abroad 
on  an  art  tour.  They  visited  Italy,  Switzer- 
land. Prance,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  she 
found  Art  13  and  14  of  great  help. 

Nan  Keenan  is  starting  on  a  six  months' 
concert  tour  through  the  Middle  West. 

Marion  Lathrop  is  studying  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service. 

Evelyn  Lay  took  the  secretarial  course  at 
Columbia,  and  has  been  a  private  secretary 
in  Detroit  ever  since  and  enjoys  the  work 
very  much. 

Dorothy  Lorentz  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Claire  O'Connor  worked  for  six  months  in 
the  drafting  room  of  the  Dean  Works  in 
Holyoke,  doing  war  work.  She  then  estab- 
lished and  ran  their  department  of  Employ- 
ment for  Women,  and  investigated  other 
factories.  During  the  summer  of  1918,  she 
took  an  eight  weeks'  course  at  t.  Holyoke  in 
Industrial  Training.  She  then  returned  to  the 
the  Dean  Works  until  last  January  when  she 
went  to  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee,  where 
she  is  now.  She  knows  all  about  making  of 
tires  from  actual  experience  and  finds  the 
work  most  interesting. 

Elizabeth  Purnell  is  "playing  the  part  of 
a  social  secretary  for  Mrs.  Ireland  of  Cleve- 
land." 

Lucena  Robinson  is  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  a  Ph.D. 

Marjorie  Rossiter  is  secretary  to  J.  D. 
Bridge,  manager  of  the  Rumford  Printing  Co. 
which  does  much  of  the  Smith  printing. 

Marion  Sparks  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  New  York. 

Hilda  Streeter  attended  the  Smith  Psy- 
chiatric School  and  now  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  a  hospital. 

Gladys  Swackhamer  is  doing  social  case 
work  with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Sey- 
bert  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Dorothy  Thompson  is  coaching  athletics  at 
the  Finch  School  in  N.  Y. 

Doris  Tuttle  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Cook,  20 
Brownell  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  any  class  tax 
since  they  graduated  owe  the  class  treasurer 
$1.00.  Please  remit  to  Mrs.  H.  G.  Noyes, 
128  High  St.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  A  new 
class  letter  will  soon  reach  you.  If  you  enjoy 
hearing  of  what  your  classmates  are  doing 
please  help  the  secretary  by  sending  in  news 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Engaged. — Katharine  Bradley  to  George 
White. 

Eleanor  Boardman  to  Frank  Fraser  Siple  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Siple  is  a  professor  of  voice  at 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.jgj 
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Helen  Kotting  to  Walter  Ballard  Maurice 
of  Detroit. 

Regina  Wendel  to  Dr.  Simon  B.  Kleiner 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  191 1  S. 

Married. — Alison  Cook  to  Sidney  A.  Cook 
Sept.  4  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ora  Crofut  to  Allan  Miles  Paul,  Dec.  20, 
1919.     Address,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jeannette  Duncan  to  Charles  McMurtry 
Noble,  Sept.  4  in  New  York  City. 

Mary  Frances  Hartley  to  Homer  Barnes, 
Sept.  8  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Lucy  Plumb  to  Arthur  Delafield  Smith, 
Oct.  2  in  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Katharine  Redway  to  Charles  Denison 
Brown,  Oct.  16  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Virginia 
Harrison  '18  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 
Katharine  will  live  in  Salem. 

Sallie  Storrs  to  Capt.  Clifford  H.  Tate, 
U.  S.  A.,  Aug.  4  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  White  to  Warren  Griffith  King 
of  Cleveland.  Address,  St.  James  Parkway, 
Cleveland,  0. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Hepburn)  Snyder  a 
daughter,  Ann  Hepburn,  Aug.  30. 

To  Edith  (Whittier)  Holmes  a  daughter, 
Sylvia,  Sept.  21. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Ruth  Buswell  is 
secretary  in  the  Department  of  Studies  in  The 
Misses  Masters'  School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Kyle  sailed  for  Japan  Aug.  21,  to 
attend  the  Sunday-school  convention  at 
Tokio.  From  there  she  expects  to  go  to 
China,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  is  planning  to 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Europe. 

Margaret  Perkins  writes  from  Veles, 
Serbia: — "I  am  with  an  organization  called 
the  American  Women's  Hospital.  They  are 
all  women  doctors  and  Dr.  Gray,  the  head  of 
the  Serbian  work,  is  also  president  of  the 
national  organization  of  women  physicians. 
I  came  under  the  name  of  an  aide,  but  I  have 
done  absolutely  everything  from  cooking  for 
20  Bulgar  soldiers  (prisoners)  to  taking  charge 
of  the  hospital  while  the  head  nurse  was  on 
her  vacation.  The  variation  of  the  work  and 
the  many  new  and  exciting  experiences  that  I 
have  had  is  what  has  made  my  time  over  here 
worth  while  and  I  have  loved  every  bit  of  it. 
Veles,  where  we  are  situated,  is  a  small  town 
in  Southern  Serbia  of  about  1600  inhabitants. 
They  have  only  one  county  doctor,  who 
supposedly  takes  charge  of  Veles  and  several 
surrounding  villages.  So  you  can  imagine 
how  greatly  in  need  of  medical  attention  these 
people  are.  Veles  is  a  very  picturesque  little 
town,  nestled  right  among  the  Macedonian 
hills  along  side  of  a  muddy,  sluggish  river. 
It  is  made  still  more  picturesque  by  its  in- 
habitants who  are  practically  all  peasants  and 
have  kept  the  ancient  manner  of  dress  and 
customs  that  were  used  generations  ago. 
Such  bright,  gay  colors  I  have  never  seen,  nor 
have  I  ever  known  a  more  appreciative  people. 
We  have  a  mixed  population  to  deal  with  as 
this  part  of  Serbia  has  been  fought  over  in  all 
the  Balkan  wars.  Coming  to  our  dispensary 
and  hospital  we  have  Turks,  Bulgars,  Mace- 


donians, and  the  true  Serbs.  How  some  of 
these  people  know  what  nationality  to  call 
themselves  is  more  than  I  know.  When  we 
arrived  in  January,  we  had  nothing  but  our  old 
Turkish  house  that  Dr.  Gray  and  two  assist- 
ants, one  a  nurse,  the  other  a  teacher,  had 
managed  to  make  livable.  Here  for  the  first 
month  after  our  arrival,  we  held  the  dispen- 
sary, .and  such  crowds  as  we  had  standing 
at  our  gates  every  morning  by  six  o'clock! 
Terrible  eyes,  ears,  heads,  and  so  forth.  I 
worked  for  quite  a  while  in  the  dispensary  and 
saw  a  lot  of  most  interesting  and  strange  cases 
that  they  say  doctors  at  home  would  give  a 
lifetime  to  see.  My  experience  over  here  has 
certainly  proved  the  point  that  'when  you 
have  to, — you  can,'  for  I  was  plunged  head 
over  heels  into  work  I  had  never  done  before, 
and  I  did  things  I  never  thought  I  would  or 
could  do.  Now  we  have  a  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary separate  from  the  house  and  also  a 
preventorium  for  tubercular  children.  Be- 
sides the  dispensary,  I  have  worked  in  the 
hospital,  assisted  in  the  operating  room,  and 
really  done  everything  imaginable,  and  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  experience.  For  the  next 
few  months  I  am  going  to  devote  most  of  my 
energy  to  the  preventorium  and  I  think  work- 
ing with  those  poor,  ill-nourished  and  tuber- 
cular children  and  watching  them  improve 
and  grow  strong  is  going  to  be  wonderful.  I 
signed  up  for  a  year,  so  I  am  planning  to  be 
home  just  in  time  for  Christmas.  It  surely  has 
been  a  year  I  shall  never  forget." 

After  a  summer  course  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Dorothy  Erskine  is  teaching  French  in 
the  Bridgeport  High  School,  Conn.  Address, 
164  Elm  wood  PI. 

Josephine  Ramsay,  after  a  vacation,  is  with 
the  central  field  office  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Denver,   Colo. 

Louise  deSchweinitz  has  entered  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  in  her  preparation 
for  the  work  of  a  medical  missionary.  Ad- 
dress, 800  North  Broadway,  Baltimore, 

Bernice  Wheeler  sailed  in  September  as  a 
missionary  to  China. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Perry,  22  Broadway, 
Beverly,   Mass. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  can  now 
boast  of  a  Class  Baby!  A  letter  signed  "Mr. 
Grace  Valentine"  tells  us  that  Jean  Wiss, 
born  July  26,  is  the  first  little  girl  born  to  any 
graduate  of  our  class.  The  latter  also  adds 
that  Jean's  first  lusty  cry  was  for  Smith 
College  1919.  While  Jean  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  our  class  baby,  Ralph  Hulbert, 
son  of  Carolyn  (Gulick)  Hulbert,  and  born 
Mar.  31,  has  filed  his  claims  to  being  the  very 
first  baby  born  to  any  graduate  of  1919. 

Engaged. — Laura  Bisbee  to  Lendell  B. 
Dean  of  Somerset,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Loomis  to  Robert  D.  Coye,  Wil- 
liams 1917.  Dorothy  expects  to  be  married 
this  winter  and  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Beatrice  Marion  to  Edwin  B.  Ackeman  of 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
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Margaret  Osborn  to  Forrest  S.  Emery  of 
Boston. 

Jessie  Reidpath  to  Theodore  T.  Ludlum  of 
Holyoke,    Mass. 

Marion  Smith  to  Frederick  F.  Stoneman. 

Sara  Smith  to  Kdmund  G.  Davenport. 

Gertrude  Wells  to  Hamilton  K.  Smith  of 
Webster,  Mass. 

Married. — Helen  Bingham  to  Victor  Mil- 
ler, Sept.  18. 

Carolyn  M.  Case  to  Allan  B.  Cook,  Sept.  II. 
Her  new  address  is  Hotel  Standish,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Mildred  Conner  to  Archibald  R.  Updike, 
Sept.  1. 

Sally  Clement  to  Alfred  M.  Pease,  Oct.  2. 

Dorothy  Hicks  to  John  H.  Rabb  Jr.,  July 
28.  Her  new  address  is  Anaheim,  Calif.  R.  2, 
Box  25. 

Stella  Houston  to  Byron  R.  Cecil,  Aug.  25. 

Helen  Ledoux  to  Stephen  B.  Gibbs,  May  21. 

Martha  Miller  to  E.  Hill  Roberts,  June  1. 

Edna  Phinney  to  Russell  L.  Whitaker,  Oct. 
9.  Her  future  address  will  be  The  Hadleigh, 
16  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Smith  to  Franklin  Bailey,  Sept.  18. 

Marjorie  Smith  to  George  W.  Emery,  June 
24. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Martha  Aldrich 
has  a  new  position  as  chemical  technician  in 
the  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit. 

Josephine  Allen  is  doing  volunteer  work  at 
the  Child  Welfare  Baby  Clinic  in  Minneapolis. 

Doris  Ames  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Amesbury  (Mass)  High  School. 

Dorothy  Atwood  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Atterbury  is  secretary  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Street  Railway  Advertising  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Louise  Bloom  writes  that  she  is  "having  a 
beautiful  time"  being  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  Industrian,  an  inter-factory  newspaper, 
and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mildred  Beals  is  teaching  in  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  High  School. 

Eleanor  Bedell  is  acting  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University. 
She  has  charge  of  between  400  and  500  stu- 
dents under  the  Dean's  general  supervision. 
Her  work  includes  eligibility,  and  registration 
of  the  students,  their  theses  and  Doctor's  and 
Master's  examinations. 

Henriette  Bloom  is  working  at  the  Employ- 
ment Certificate  Office  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Cincinnati. 

Dorothye  Brock  had  charge  of  the  recrea- 
tional work  at  the  Berkshire  School  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Pittsfield  this  summer. 
She  is  now  completing  the  hygiene  course  at 
tWellesley. 

j  Anna  Boyd  is  a  clerk  in  the  actuarial 
[department  of  the  Actual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
|of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dorothea  Choate  is  the  director  of  the  State 
Cooperative  Laboratory  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Edith  Clarke  is  doing  social  work  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  Buffalo. 


Jean  Dickinson  is  teaching  sociology  and 
economics  in  the  Christian  College,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Yen  Ching  University  of  Pekin. 
She  has  gone  out  as  a  missionary  under  the 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  her 
first  term  of  service  is  five  years. 

Mildred  Donaldson  is  teaching  history  in 
the  Pan  Pan  (Mich.)  High  School. 

Laura  Ellis  took  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions and  is  now  doing  secretarial  work  in  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Office  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Ely  is  studying  landscape  architec- 
ture at  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  School. 

Margaret  Faunce  is  teaching  history  in  the 
MacDuffie  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Elsie  Finch  is  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  Elsie  and  Kath- 
arine Knight  are  living  together  at  310  E.  18 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Frazier  is  studying  at  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Art. 

Lois  Robbins  is  taking  a  course  in  industrial 
secretarial  work  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Chicago. 

Caroline  Sanborn  is  working  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Catharine  Saunders  is  private  secretary  to 
A.  S.  Spaulding,  principal  of  Spaulding  School 
in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Helen  Small  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Alice  Smith  is  still  in  Europe  with  her 
brother.  She  spent  the  summer  in  Germany, 
Alsace,  and  Holland. 

Elise  Steyne  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
history  at  Radcliffe. 

Alice  Stevens  is  the  society  editor  and  re- 
porter on  the  Worcester  Telegram. 

Lucia  Trent  is  the  editorial  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  N.  Y.  Nation,  having  charge  of 
the  files  and  reading  the  domestic  press. 

Ex-1919 

Married. — Marian  Bayley  to  Dr.  Edwin 
P.  Buchanan  of  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  16. 

Vivian  Decker  died  on  July  15.  While  in 
college  she  lived  with  Miss  Fauntleroy  at  6 
Bedford  Terrace,  and  Miss  Fauntleroy  writes: 

"The  passing  of  Vivian  Decker  (ex-1919) 
was  a  shock  and  distress  to  me,  as  I  know  it  was 
to  all  the  girls  of  6  Bedford  and  throughout 
college  with  whom  she  was  associated.  She 
was  such  a  friendly,  loving  nature  that  she 
made  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all.  A 
sympathetic,  buoyant  spirit,  always  ready  for 
friendly  play,  work  or  aid  in  the  house  or 
with  outside  friends.  Thinking  of  others 
continually,  unselfish,  and  happiest  in  the 
happiness  of  others.  Too  frail  to  complete 
her  full  college  course,  she  nevertheless  ac- 
complished much  in  her  leadership  in  the 
choir  and  many  musical  interests,  and  her 
interest  in  college  did  not  flag  on  leaving.  A 
sweet  spirit,  and  I  deeply  deplore  her  loss." 

Frances  Halsted  is  working  for  an  M.A. 
degree  in  psychology  at  Columbia  University. 

Constance  Hoar  is  doing  editorial  work  with 
the  N.  Y.  Edison  Co.  During  the  summer 
she  edited  the  Edison  Weekly,  the  home  organ 
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of  the  N.  Y.  Edison  Co.,  having  sole  care  of 
the  Weekly  while  the  editor  was  abroad. 

Gladys  Holmes  is  teaching  French  and 
English  in  the  Tourtellotte  Memorial  High 
School,  North  Grosvenordale,  Conn. 

Louise  Humphrey  is  a  substitute  teacher  in 
a  high  school  in  Cleveland. 

Rebecca  Jones  is  iearning  the  candy  busi- 
ness from  the  bottom.  At  present  she  is  do- 
ing actual  factory  work. 

Constance  Kelton  is  working  in  the  Hamp- 
shire Book  Shop. 

Dorothy  Kennett  is  assistant  manager  of  a 
hotel  dining  room  in  Columbus. 

Mary  Kreider  is  acting  as  clerk  in  a  public 
school  office  in  Springfield,  111. 

Elusina  Lazenby  is  continuing  her  study  of 
landscape  gardening.  This  past  summer  she 
took  a  course  in  landscape  art  at  Cornell. 

Dorothy  Martin  has  a  position  as  a  ste- 
nographer with  Coffin  and  Burr  Co.,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Merchant  is  an  assistant  in  geology 
at  Northampton. 

Muriel  Mertens  is  writing  advertisements 
for  Chas.  A.  Stevens  and  Brothers. 

Edythe  McConnell  is  a  newspaper  advertis- 
ing agent. 

Eleanor  McKnight  is  taking  a  business 
course  at  Duff's  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Hazel  Noera  is  a  secretary  at  the  Babson 
Institute,  a  school  to  train  men  to  be  business 
executives. 

Esther  Norton  is  the  industrial  secretary  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Marion  Postles  is  teaching  Latin,  English 
literature,  and  geometry  at  St.  Leonard's 
School  in  Ventnor,  N.  J. 

Hazel  Prentice  is  doing  clinical  laboratory 
work  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Eleanor  Ripley  is  the  assistant  supervisor 
at  the  American  Red  Cross  Home  Service  in 
Revere,   Mass. 

1920 
Class  secretary — Marian  S.   Hill,   312   N. 
Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

An  urgent  request  is  made  to  the  three- 
quarters  of  the  class  which  has  so  far  not  re- 
sponded to  the  class  letters  and  pledge  blanks 
which  were  sent  out,  to  do  so  at  once.  Of  the 
answers  so  far  received  only  one-half  of  the 
regular  members  have  pledged  anything,  and 
although  those  who  have  pledged  have  done 
so  nobly,  thus  far  only  $7840  out  of  our  $50,000 
can  be  accounted  for.  As  you  can  readily  see 
this  is  a  very  poor  showing  for  1920.  Of 
course  we  can  and  will  do  better.  Come  on! 
Engaged. — Marion  Benjamin  to  Thomas 
Henry  Dewhurst  of  Milford,  Conn.  Marion 
writes: — "In  the  meantime  I  am  teaching 
Spanish  and  English  in  the  Hoosick  Falls  High 
School."  Temporary  address,  71  Classic  St., 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Smith  to  Dr.  Frank  C.  Johnson. 
Lorraine  Tuthill  to  Clifford  Chase  Hield  of 
Minneapolis.     Temporary     address,     Sisson 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Married. — Jane  Caldwell  to  Harrison  Tob- 


dell,  Sept.  4.     Address,  3991  Ellis  Av.,  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis. 

Helen  Ayer  to  Warren  Alston  Maynard, 
Sept.  25.  Address,  1632  University  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Marind  Hamill  to  Walter  Haynes  Johnson 
Jr.  Temporary  address,  11  Beaumaris  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Lyman  to  Gilbert  Tapley. 
Louise  Sommers  to  Robert  S.  Peet,  Oct.  12. 
Florence    Bowman,    Josephine    Taylor    and 
Frieda  Claussen  were  in  the  wedding  party. 
Louise  writes: — "Any  1920's  passing  through 
Kansas  City  after  Dec.  1  will  find  open  house 
and  'Welcome'  on  the  matat  5712  Holmes  St." 
Eleanor  Wells  to  Francis  Porter  Farnsworth, 
Sept.  4.     Muriel   Backus  '20,  Eleanor  Hine 
'18,  and  Louisa  Wells  '21  were  in  her  wedding 
party.    Address,  2  Collins  St. ,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Madelaine  Fuller,  Margaret  Gardner,  Ruth 
Hubbard,  and  probably  others  have  been  mar- 
ried but  they  refuse  to  divulge  any  information. 
Otherwise  Occupied. — Elizabeth  Akin  is 
attending  business  college  preparatory  to  be- 
coming secretary  to  Mr.  Emile  E.  Watson, 
Consulting  Actuary. 

Caroline   Allen    has   a    position    with    the 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  Harvard 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Mary  Martha  Armstrong  expects  to  travel 

this  winter." 

Katharine  Asher  is  hoping  to  take  a  job  as 
soon  as  her  eyes  are  .better. 

Louise  Atwater  writes: — "  I  am  still  looking 
for  something  to  do.  The  possibilities  range 
from  business  college  to. studying  law.  At 
present  I  am  working  hard  for  the  Junior 
League  here." 

Ruth  Bardwell  has  a  job  as  assistant  cost 
accountant  at  the  Linden  Division  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

Elizabeth  Bassick  writes: — "We're  or- 
ganizing a  Junior  League  here  in  Bridgeport 
and  I  expect  to  be  working  with  them  this 
winter." 

Lois  Bateman  is  working  as  "factory  girl" 
in  a  candy  factory  until  Jan.  192 1  to  get  ex- 
perience for  going  into  employment  manage- 
ment work  later. 

Elizabeth  Bates  is  assistant  to  a  landscape 
gardener.  Temporary  address,  3329  Emer- 
son Av.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Helen  Benjamin  is  in  the  department  of 
training  of  R.  H.  Macy's  in  New  York  City. 
Temporary  address,  537  W.  121  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mary  Bennett  is  in  the  biological  labora- 
tories of  H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  She  says: — "At 
present  I  am  doing  bacteriological  work  but 
I'm  to  be  transferred  to  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment soon,  I  think." 

Dorothy  Brown  writes  that  she  is  playing 
"Jack  of  all  Trades "  at  home. 

Mary  Buckner  is  teaching  Latin  and  ancient 
history  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
She  writes: — "Nothing  very  exciting  here. 
The  Smith  spirit  is  strong  and  several  promis- 
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ing  girls  are  planning  to  enter  in  192 1  and 

t  at  herine  Louise  Burker  is  teaching  history 
in  the  Bellville  High  School.  She  says: — 
"I've  discovered  that  it  takes  more  courage 
to  teach  a  bunch  of  boys  modern  European 
history  than  it  did  to  recite  in  Mr.  Fay's 
'  Nineteenth.'-" 

Agnes  Burnham  is  teaching  mediaeval, 
modern,  English,  and  American  History  in  the 
Rochester  High  School.  Address,  22  Knight 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Carvalho  is  studying  at  Columbia. 
She  writes,  "Science  is  well  taught  hore  as  well 
as  at  Smith.  Met  Peggy  Gutman  on  campus 
and  she  said  that  Fran  King  gave  14  pages  of 
notes  at  her  first  lecture!" 

Frieda  Claussen  studied  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Medical  School  this  summer  and 
starts  work  in  November  as  technician  at  the 
New  Miller  Hospital  in  St.  Paul. 

Allace  Cowen,  Dorothy  Dunham,  Helen 
Graves,  Jessie  Roberson,  Wilhelmina  Schenck, 
Dorothy  Smith,  and  Frances  Waterman  report 
that  they  are  "just  staying  home  this  year." 

Elizabeth  Day  writes  that  she  is  ' '  searching" 
in  the  Correspondence  Division  of  the  Over- 
seas Department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
Temporarv  address,  14  E.  16  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Marjorie  Day  is  teaching  in  the  Pittsfield 
High  School.  Temporary  address,  207  Sec- 
ond St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Louise  DeGaris  is  teaching  history  and 
government  in  the  high  school  at  Logan,  la. 
She  says  that  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  lark  as  she 
expected  as  all  the  youngsters  are  larger  than 
she  is.  Temporary  address,  Box  232,  Logan, 
la. 

Katharine  Dickson  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  the  Packard  Commercial  School  in 
New  York.  Temporary  address,  53  Pine- 
apple St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elinor  Fears  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miriam  Felt  is  a  laboratory  assistant  in  the 
Zoological  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Temporary 
address,  1607  H  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Until  now  she  has  been  living  in  the  National 
Club  House  for  Collegiate  Alumnae.  In  a 
letter  she  tells  what  a  "life-saver"  it  has  been 
to  her  and  expresses  the  wish  that  all  of  1920 
might  be  members  there  too.  Katherine 
Flower  is  working  in  the  same  "lab.  "  with  her. 

Rose  Foreman  has  no  definite  plans  for  the 
winter  as  yet. 

Helen  Frank  is  a  substitute  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Newton  High  School,  Elm- 
hurst,  L.  I.,  the  school  from  which  she 
graduated. 

Barbara  Frantz  is  teaching  history,  Latin, 
and  spelling  at  the  Misses  Masters'  School, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Freimuth  is  a  social  worker  with  the 
Associated  Charities  in  Duluth. 

Dorothy  Gates  writes: — "Living  at  home, 
but  am  acting  as  the  assistant  gym.  teacher 
in  the  high  school  here.     Also  am  entertaining 


my  family  on  the  side  by  riding  race  horses  at 
fairs!" 

Hannah  Goldberg  is  with  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Katherine  Graham  writes  that  she  is  being 
"the  little  Fairy  in  the  Home "  this  year. 

Agnes  Grant  is  studying  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  She  writes: — 
"I  spent  the  summer  at  Camp  Serana, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  doing  basketball  coaching  as  well 
as  entertainments,  and  a  bit  of  riding  and 
hiking  besides."  Address,  260  Convent  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Helen  Hadley  is  an  assistant  instructor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Washington  thi9 
year.  Address  for  nine  months,  5204  Fifteenth 
Av.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Marion  Hancock  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  She  writes: 
— "I'm  up  here  trying  to  instill  some  knowl- 
edge of  English  into  the  minds  of  youngsters 
from  12-16  years  of  age.  They're  'full  of  it' 
but  I  enjoy  it  immensely." 

Marjorie  Hause  is  a  temporary  teacher  of 
Latin  in  a  junior  high  school.  She  writes: — 
"  I  expect  to  have  a  permanent  position  along 
chemical  lines  the  first  of  the  year.  Until  then 
I  am  teaching  in  the  best  junior  high  school  in 
the  U.  S." 

Allena  Hendry  is  in  the  department  of 
training  at  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Temporary  address,  537  W.  121  St. 

Helen  Hine  is  teaching  high  school  English 
and  elementary  French  in  the  Flatbush 
School,  Brooklyn.  Permanent  address,  128 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jeanette  Holloway  says,  "Still  enjoying  a 
vacation  but  contemplating  a  job  in  the  near 
future." 

Helen  Jack  expects  to  take  a  position 
shortly. 

Brina  Kessel  is  studying  for  a  medical 
degree  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Francisca  King  is  back  at  college  teaching 
physiology.  Temporary  address,  27  Cres- 
cent St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Ruth  Kirkpatrick  writes  that  she  is  house- 
keeper at  home  this  year.  She  is  also  doing 
some  volunteer  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls'  club 
work. 

Ruth  Langmuir  after  studying  at  Cornell 
University  this  summer  is  working  as  assistant 
in  the  Botany  Department  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Temporary  address,  135  Weston  Rd., 
Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

Jeanette  Lawson  is  a  student  in  Katharine 
Gibb's  School  for  Secretaries  in  Boston. 
She  says  "'Hamp'  was  Heaven  compared  to 
the  agonies  of  shorthand  and  typewriting." 

Marjorie  Lee  is  uncertain  what  she  will  do 
this  winter.  She  says  she  will  probably  study 
art  in  New  York. 

Edith  Levy  is  "getting  some  stage  experi- 
ence with  the  Theatre  Guild  for  a  month  or  so. 
After  that ?" 

Marguerite  Livingston  is  teaching  English 
and  Spanish  in  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  McCausland  is  an  instructor  in 
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history  at  Fairmont  College,  Wichita,  Kan. 
She  writes,  "seventeen  hours  of  it,  too!" 

Marjorie  McKay  is  at  present  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  dispensary  of 
Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Temporary 
address,  10089  Republic  Court,  Cleveland,  O. 

Frances  Parker  is  with  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Temporary  address,  100 
Sargeant  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frances  Patten  is  a  student  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  is  taking  the  second 
year  general  art  and  illustration  course  and 
says  she  loves  it  so  far  though  she  had  only 
had  two  days  of  it. 

Catharine  Patton  writes  "looking  for  a 
job." 

Margaret  Peoples  is  teaching  French  in  the 
high  school.  Permanent  address,  Greensburg, 
Pa. 

Margaret  Penney  is  attending  business 
school. 

Antoinette  Price  is  teaching  seventh  grade 
and  writes,  "And  I  don't  like  it  much,- — but  a 
dandy  Smith  Club  and  Helen  Cass  are  in 
Albany  and  that  helps  a  lot!"  Temporary 
address,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Janet  Putnam  is  computing  clerk  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Perma- 
nent address,  500  Dahlia  St.,  Takoma  Park, 
D.C. 

Alice  Rathbun  is  planning  to  study  music 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston  this  winter. 

Constance  Reed  is  a  chemical  technician  in 
the  Newark  City  Hospital.  She  writes: — 
"I'm  discovering  the  differences  between  a 
college  'lab.'  and  a  hospital  'lab.'  and  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey." 
Temporary  address,  47  Fairmont  Av.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Rice  is  an  official  tutor  of  Greek 
and  German  at  Smith  and  is  brushing  up  on 
some  more  popular  subjects  preparatory  to  a 
teaching  position  next  year. 

Vivian  Richtmyer  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Secretaries. 

Margaret  Roekel  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Smith  in  political  science  and  is  research  as- 
sistant in  economics  at  Amherst  College. 
Temporary  address,  31  Northampton  Rd., 
Amherst,   Mass. 

Leslie  Rosemond  is  teaching  English  and 
French  in  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Row  says  "after  'marrying  off' 
all  my  friends — Ruth  Hubbard  and  Peggy 
Gardner  included — I  am  beating  a  just  re- 
treat to  Honolulu." 

Marian  Rubins  is  a  student  and  teaching 
fellow  in  the  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  assisting  Mr.  Gras. 
Permanent  address,  219  Groveland  Av.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Lucretia  Salmon  is  teaching  in  Mrs.  Day's 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Address,  388 
Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven. 

Elizabeth  Schneider  is  teaching  English 
and  music  in  the  high  school.  Temporary 
address,  Spenser,  N.  Y. 


Marion  Selden  sailed  Sept.  3  for  Spain 
where  she  is  to  teach  in  the  International 
Institute  for  Girls.  Her  address  is  Miguel 
Augel  8,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Elizabeth  Smith  is  teaching  history  and 
math,  in  the  high  school  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Temporary  address,  861  Columbia  St.,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y. 

Edna  Soule  is  teaching  Latin  and  history  in 
the  high  school  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

Priscilla  Stetson  is  teaching  Latin,  English, 
and  history  in  the  Tuck  High  School.  Tem- 
porary address,  42  Linden  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Violet  Storey  is  teaching  school.  She  says: 
— "I  have  the  high  school  department  in  the 
Chase  School  in  Brooklyn  and  I  teach  almost 
everything.  And  now  I  wonder  why  I  used 
to  say  I'd  never  teach.  How  the  world 
changes  us!" 

Ida  Teller  is  an  assistant  in  the  Biochemical 
Laboratory  at  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anat- 
omy and  Biology. 

Katharine  S.  Thompson  writes,  "Just  stay- 
ing home  until  the  first  of  the  year." 

Ruth  Thompson  is  the  Spanish  correspond- 
ent for  a  wholesale  drug  house..  Temporary 
address,  4  Marston  Way,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Vardell  has  no  definite  plans. 

Bessie  Weibel  is  laboratory  technician  at 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Erie,  Pa. 

Lucy  Wickham  is  teaching  in  the  Norwalk 
High  School. 

Fannye  Wieder  has  a  temporary  steno- 
graphic position  in  the  office  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Hartford.  She  writes  that  she  is 
fascinated  with  the  work,  especially  the  meet- 
ing of  the  different  types  of  people  that  fre- 
quent a  law  office. 

Alice  While  writes: — "I  am  teaching 
nature  study  in  the  Utica  Day  School 
(private).  Still  tripping,  listening  to  the 
birdies  sing,  and  admiring  the  sunsets." 
Temporary  address,  1127  Summit  Av., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Wyandt  has  traveled  the  conti- 
nent from  Seattle  to  Massachusetts  this 
summer  but  as  yet  has  no  definite  plans  for 
the  winter. 

Arva  Yeagley  is  staying  home  this  year  and 
doing  volunteer  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Hortense  Zacharias  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Henrietta  Zollman  hopes  to  get  a  job  as  a 
chemist  somewhere  soon. 
Ex-1920 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  Hutting  and  some-, 
one!  She  expects  to  be  married  Nov.  10. 
After  Apr.  1  she  will  be  at  home  in  Joplin, 
Mo.  Temporary  address,  Georgian  Court, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Maude  Morton  to  someone  else.  She  does 
not  tell  to  whom  either.  Temporary  ad- 
dress, 96  The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Tebbetts  to  Ralph  Arthur  Parker, 
Columbia  1912.  She  expects  to  be  married 
Oct.  27.  Address  after  Nov.  1,  2  W.  67  St., 
New  York  City. 

Married. — Sophie  Acheson  to  Kingsbury 
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Browne.    Address,  20  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge,  music,  and  batting  with  some  Smith  1921's, 

Mass.  1922's,  and  1923's." 

Kathleen  Connolly  to  Clifford  Yager,  Aug.  Marion  Mcllravy  to  Leroy  Kiley.     She  has 

14.  Temporary  address,  40  Henry  Av.,  Pitts-  a  son,  born  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

field,  Mass.  Helen   Pierce  to   Raymond  Leyden  Stoy. 

Rey  Leland  Funk  to  William   D.  Ewart.  Address,  New  Albany,  I nd. 
Temporary  address,  Santa  Fe,  N.   M.     She  Edith  Sherrill  to  Gordon  Gould  of  River- 
says: — "Have    two   children;    am    living    in  side,    111.     Temporary   address,    The    Shore 
this  interesting  old  town  full  of  artists,  sur-  Crest     apartments,    420    Wrightwood    Av., 
rounded  by  marvellous  scenery.     I  am  doing  Chicago. 

some  correspondence  work  in  psychology  and  Helen  Willard  to  James  Robert  Marshall, 

philosophy,    also   interested    in    the    Drama  Permanent  address,  230  W.  95  St.,  New  York 

League."  City.     Temporary  address,  609  VV.  Main  St., 

Muriel  MacKenzie  to  Ralph  Lloyd  Jager.  Marshalltown,  la.     She  "left  college  in  Janu- 

Address,  406  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  ary  1919  with  appendicitis  and  was  married 

She  writes,  "I   am  keeping  house,  studying  May  6,  1919." 

NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Material  for  publication  in  the  February  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten 
and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  January  3.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10 
Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  ad- 
vertising should  be  sent  to  Miss  Snow,  at  College  Hall. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business 
manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  It  is  assumed  that  you 
wish  your  subscription  to  continue,  unless  you  send  a  notice  to  the  contrary. 

Please  keep  your  subscription  paid  to  date — if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price 
for  one  year  is  $1 .50.     Single  copies  38  cents.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  $7.50. 

COMMENCEMENT  1921 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  application  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Secretaries  of  the 
reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

For  a  minimum  of  five  days  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  nine  dollars.  Alumnae  to 
whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  with- 
drawal is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and 
requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies 
left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  received. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commencement. 

Senior  Dramatics,  192  i. — Applications  will  be  received  at  the  Alumnae  Office  after  March 
I,  192 1.     Further  announcements  will  appear  in  the  February  Quarterly. 

THE    QUARTERLY'S    CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Quarterly  would  make  a  very  desirable  Christmas  or  birthday  gift 
ifor  someone  who  is  not  already  a  subscriber.  The  Alumnae  Office  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  upon 
[application  and  the  receipt  of  $1.50,  a  very  attractive  gift  card  printed  in  white  and  gold  and 
stamped  with  the  senior  pin.  These  cards  may  be  sent  as  Christmas  cards  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly,  published  in  February. 

LANTERN   SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings,  college 
life,  and  the  Smith  Unit.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

"THE  LADIES   OF  GRECOURT " 

The  history  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  in  the  Somme,  by  Ruth  Gaines  1901,  published 
Dy  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  at  $2.50,  may  be  purchased  at  local  bookshops  or  from  the  Alumnae 
Dffice  in  Northampton.  The  book  will  make  an  excellent  gift  for  the  friend, — Smith  graduate 
>r  otherwise, — who  has  followed  the  career  of  the  Unit  with  sympathetic  interest. 
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RECORD   OF   PRESIDENT   SEEL  YE  S   READING 

Copies  of  the  record  of  President  Seelye's  reading  from  the  Bible  may  now  be  ordered  from 
The  Hampshire  Bookshop,  Northampton,  at  a  cost  of  $2.00  without  packing.  Including  pack- 
ing, postage,  and  insurance  they  are  $2.25  ($2.50  to  the  Pacific  coast).  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  are  for  the  Fund. 

ETCHING   OF   PRESIDENT   SEEL  YE 

An  etching  of  President  Seelye,  made  by  Elisabeth  Telling  1904,  is  on  sale  at  the  Alumnae 
Office.  The  price  is  $6;  autographed  copies  $11.  •  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the 
Fund. 

BOOKS   FOR   THE   FUND 

Charlotte  DeForest  1901,  president  of  Kobe  College,  has  given  the  Alumnae  Association  a 
number  of  copies  of  her  biography  of  her  father,  John  Hyde  DeForest,  to  be  sold  for  the  Fund. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "The  Evolution  of  a  Missionary."  The  price  is  $1.50,  of  which  $1.20 
goes  to  the  Fund.  Order  from  the  Alumnae  Office  or  from  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hinckley,  32  Barrett 
Place,  Northampton. 

FELLOWSHIPS   IN   SOCIAL-ECONOMIC   RESEARCH 

The  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston, 
according  to  its  custom,  offers  two  paid  fellowships  in  social-economic  research.  The  fellow- 
ships carry  a  stipend  of  $500,  plus  a  course  of  training  at  Boston  University  or  elsewhere. 
Applicants  who  have  had  some  work  in  economics  and  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence since  leaving  college  will  receive  the  first  consideration.  An  outline  of  the  course  given 
this  year  may  be  found  in  Personnel,  the  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Employment 
Managers,  for  January,  1920.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Florence  Jackson,  Director 
of  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIP   IN  THE  BIBLE   TEACHERS   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

A  scholarship  of  at  least  $100  is  offered  to  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  for  study  in  the  Bible 
Teachers  Training  School,  541  Lexington  Av.,  New  York  City.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  mis- 
sionaries home  on  furlough  as  well  as  to  graduates  preparing  for  work  and  may  be  for  a  sum 
larger  than  $100  if  necessary.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  President  Neilson, 
College  Hall. 

LOST! 

Lost:  Name  and  address  of  purchaser  of  apricot  sweater  size  11  at  Fund  Bazaar  in  Presi- 
dent's old  house  during  Commencement  Week.  For  immediate  delivery  communicate  with 
E.  B.  Cruikshank,  Rockliffe  Park,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

A  REQUEST  FROM  THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL   AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  list  of  graduate  fellowships  open  to  women  is  being  prepared  by  the  Appointment  Bureau 
and  the  Library  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  Mass.  Requests 
for  complete  information  regarding  these  fellowships  have  been  sent  to  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  various  graduate  schools  in  the  United  States.  Any  further  information  concerning  grad- 
uate fellowships  offered  to  women  by  organizations  or  individuals  will  be  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  Appointment  Bureau. 

SUPPORT   THE   RED   CROSS 

As  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  reaches  you  the  Red  Cross  is  in  the  midst  of  its  Fourth  Annual 
Roll  Call.  The  dates  are  November  11-25.  D°  not  forget  that  although  the  war  is  over,  the 
Red  Cross  work  goes  on.  '  'It  still  stands  for  the  ideals  of  America — the  ideals  which  it  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  every  university  man  and  woman  to  further  and  cherish." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE   ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION 

Those  alumnae  who  expect  to  be  in  New  York  City  next  winter  will  be  interested  in  the 
athletic  evenings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumnae  Athletic  Association. 
Next  winter's  program  includes  plans  for  horseback  riding,  basket-ball,  baseball,  dancing, 
swimming,  diving,  bowling,  fencing,  gymnastics,  jiu-jitsu,  tennis,  and  week-end  hikes.  Grad- 
uates of  women's  colleges  of  recognized  standing,  and  students  who  have  completed  two  years 
of  academic  work  leading  to  a  degree  are  eligible  to  membership.  Membership  dues  are  $2.00 
a  year.  The  fees  for  the  separate  activities  cover  maintenance  cost  only.  Write  to  Miss 
Jean  Earl  Moehle,  Executive  Secretary,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  490  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  for  further 
information. 

COLLEGE   PINS 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith  College, 
for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  and  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the  order  and  the 
price  of  the  pin.     The  price  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety  clasp. 
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From    Smith     College    to    Professional    Life 

The  New   York   School    of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 


AEOLIAN  HALL,   NEW  YORK 

33  West  42nd  Street 

Telephone:    Vanderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


Registered       ^jraAjr -^     Established 
Trade  Mark         F^ri?  I^55 


\1THILE  McCutcheon's  is  known  as 
tt  "The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of 
Linens  in  America,"  because  of  its  House- 
hold Linens,  in  addition  may  be  found 
complete  assortments  of  Handkerchiefs, 
Laces  by  the  yard,  Articles  of  Personal 
Wear  for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  and 
Exclusive  Importations  of  Dress  Cottons 
and  Linens. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
please  use  them 
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Christmas 
Books 

1920 


o^   Christmas 
Cards 

1920 


On  December  25th 

A  pile  of  Christmas  Books  on  every  table 

A  feast  for  every  eager  mind 

The  most  luxurious  feeling  of  ownership  and  anticipation 

Who  has  ever  once  possessed  a  pile  of  Christmas  Books  and  not  had  more 
than  a  childish  disappointment  when  Dec.  25  has  come  around — with  no  books! 

We  guarantee  to  help  "each  and  every'*  person 
avoid  this  calamity 

Send  for  our  Book  Lists:  Christmas  Book  Shelf,  Children's  List  and 
Business  Book  List. 


****- 


Christmas  Cards 

Our  "kind"  of  Christmas  card  has  meant  an  astounding 
increase  in  demand  every  year. 

The  Result — we  go  to  the  country  on  the  issue  of 
The  Bookshop  Christmas  Card  Packets. 

A  Boon  for  people  with  little  time. 

A  halt  on  the  labor  of  selecting  half  soiled  cards  at  thronged  counters. 
All  our  cards  are  fresh  and  clean. 

ASSORTMENTS 

The  Dollar  Packet  No.  1 .  .  .  .(10  cards) $1.00 

Packet  No.  2 (15  cards) $1.25 

PacketNo.3 (15  cards) $1.75 

Two  Dollar  Packet  No.  4 (20  cards) $2.00 

Packet  No.  5 (20  cards) $3.00  to  $4.00 

Packet  No.  6 (25  cards) $5.00 

No  assortments  sent  on  approval. 

Indicate  any  special  requirement  for  a  certain  type  of  sentiment. 

Hampshire  Bookshop,  Inc.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal- 
please  use  them 
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The 
Jolliest  Book  Imaginable 


THE  UNCENSORED  LETTERS 

OF  A  CANTEEN  GIRL 


"Some  of  them  [war  books]  bring 
us  a  freshness  of  outlook,  a  warmth 
of  human  experience,  which  draws 
us  to  read  'just  this  one  more  book 
of  war  experiences.'  It  is  such  a 
breath  of  realism,  of  first-hand  en- 
counter with  strange  things,  which 
attracts  us  to  these  uncensored 
letters." — Boston  Transcript. 

Price  $1.75 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

19  W.  44th  St.  New  York 


"The  Ladies  of  Grecourt" 


by  Ruth  Gaines  1901 


The  History  of  the  Smith 
College  Relief  Unit  in  the 
Somme,  France 

Price  $2.50 


published  by 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


For  Sale  at  LOCAL  BOOKSHOPS  and  at 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Novelist  of  the  Rising 
Generation 


F.    SCOTT  FITZGERALD 

AUTHOR    OF 

THIS  SIDE  OF  PARADISE 

now  in  its  ninth  edition 
comes  to  the  fore  again  with 

Flappers  and  Philosophers 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SHORT  STORIES 

which  the  Chicago  Post  said    "  Fulfills 
the  promise  of  '  This  Side  of  Paradise.' " 


If  you  think  the  old  place  is  decadent 
and  things  are  absolutely  different  from 
"when  we  were  in  college,"  read 

This  Side  of  Paradise 

— a  startling  frankness  of  speech  and 
ideas.  The  refreshing  talk  of  real  men 
— students  at  college — who  think  and 
act  naturally  and  who  talk  as  you 
talked. 

On  sale  everywhere.    $1.75  each 

Get  them  at  your  own  bookshop,  or  from  the 
publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S   SONS 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  send 

copies  of  "This  Side  of  Paradise"  and copies 

of  "Flappers  and  Philosophers." 


Name  . . 
Address 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal- 
please  use  them 
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EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

WITH  AN  EYE  TO  THE  FUTURE  WHY  NOT 
BEGIN  NOW  TO   COLLECT  A  CONVENIENT, 
COMPACT,  ATTRACTIVE  UNIFORM  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  BOOKS  ? 


What  about  your  general  reading? 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy 
reading  and  be  glad  to  keep  for  later  years — -the  standard  inex- 
pensive editions  of  the  best  authors — 


Shakespeare  (3  vols) 

Arnold 

Burns 

Dickens  (22  vols) 

Wordsworth 

Byron 

Emerson  (5  vols) 

Keats 

Rossetti 

Scott  (27  vols)      • 

Shelley 

Whitman 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Whatever  your  special  taste  or  need  is  among  the  books  which 
the  world  has  long  approved  as  masterpieces,  you  can  gratify  it 
here. 

When  was  History  more  needed  than  now! 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper 
than  their  purses  a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the 
first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Biographies  of  men  who  have  moved  the  world 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  circle  of  varied 
personalities.  There  may  be  conflicting  opinions  as  to  these 
portraits,  but  they  are  the  ones  which  have  influenced  thousands 
and  are  worth  reading  for  that  reason,  if  no  other. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

De  Quincey's  English  Lake  Poets  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

Clement  K.  Shorter's  George  Barrow  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 
etc.  etc. 

There  are    seven    hundred    and    thirty-four   volumes,  all  of  education 
value,  in    EVERYMAN'S    LIBRARY.      A  full    list    sent  on  request. 

THEY  MAKE  VALUED  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 

681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
please  use  them 
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IX 


Every  Alumna  and 
Every  Undergraduate 

ought  to  have 

The  Smith  College  Song  Book 


Send  check  or  money  order  to 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

Music  Hall,  Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Cloth,  $1.50.     Paper,  $1.00.     Postage  prepaid 


Price    list   of  other    Clef    Club   publications   on   request 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College? 

Read  the   Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 

Editor-in-Chief, 

Helena  H.  Smith,  1921 

Business  Manager, 

Dorothy  A.  Goodexough,  1921 

In  charge  of  Alumnae  Subscriptions, 

Greta  Wood,  1922 
Tyler  House 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
Appointment    Bureau 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  who  wish 
assistance  in  securing  teaching  or 
non-teaching  positions. 


Address: 

Helen  Wright,  Director 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


It  has  been  our  privilege  to  print  and  bind  many  editions  of 

The  Smith  College  Class  Book 

—  evidence  we  think  that  our  services  have  been  satisfactory. 

We  do  all  forms  of  commercial  and  publicity  printing  as  well  as  College 
Annuals.     Can  we  serve  you? 

BAKER-JONES-HAUSAUER,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

JOHN  LEITCH 


A    book   for   those   who   are   interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 


THE  BETTY  WALES  BOOKS 

By  MARGARET  WARDE 

(Edith  K.  Dunton) 

Four  of  the  books  are  stories  of  undergraduate  life  at  a  woman's  college. 
All  are  interesting  to  girls  who  are  looking  forward  to  college,  and  to  girls 
in  general.  Popular  because  they  popularize  the  college  type  of  education 
for  younger  readers. 

At  College  After  College 

Betty  Wales  Freshman  Betty  Wales  B.  A. 

Betty  Wales  Sophomore  Betty  Wales  &  Co. 

Betty  Wales  Junior  Betty  Wales  on  the  Campus 

Betty  Wales  Senior  Betty  Wales  Decides 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia 
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The    Massachusetts 

Multigraphing 

Company 

(LYDIA  H.  LUDDEN) 

offers  to  the 

Smith  Women  of 
Greater  Boston 

Quick,  Accurate,  and  Reasonably  Priced 
Work  in 

Multigraphing, 

Mimeographing, 

Mailing 

53  State  Street,  Exchange  Building 
B  O  S  T  O  N  (9) 


Room  432 


Tel.  Fort  Hill  819 


See 

Europe 

1921 

And  let  us  inter- 
pret it  to  you 


Superb  Routes:  majoring  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  or  Italy. 

Inspiring  Lecturers  who  are  special- 
ists in  the  countries  assigned  to 
them. 

Unique  Opportunities  for  enjoyment 
and  culture. 


We  sent  to  Europe  last  summer 
115  people,  several  of  whom  were 
Smith  Alumnae. 

Write  Intercollegiate  Tours 

65-S  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


r 

i 
1 

I 

VUUKS 

CATALOGS 

MAGAZINES 

PRINTING 

Our  Specialty :  Prompt  Service 

1 

THE   RUMFORD   PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE                            /$Oj£ 

mm 
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1.        jflgEBs 

W&B0L 

HILLSIDE 


School  for  Girls 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

A  School  of  high  grade  which  aims  to  produce  in 
each  girl  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth 
of  which  she  is  capable.  Wise  supervision  of  work 
and  play.     Non-sectarian. 

Preparation  for  college  examinations.  Cultural 
Courses.  Household  Science  including  actual  prac- 
tice in  a  real  house. 

Gymnasium  and  organized  athletics. 

45  miles  from  New  York. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.  B.  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.  B.  Smith 
Principals 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1 887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.   Thompson,   Headmistress 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Miss  Capers  School 

FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Bessie  Faunce  Gill 

Louise  Capen 


LEXINGTON 

AVE. 

AT  S3°-°ST. 

'for  more  than 

'a  quarter  of  a 

''century  we  have 

'been  PREPARING 

'ACCOUNTANTS, 

SECRETARIES, CASHIERS, 

STENOGRAPHERS,  TYPISTS, 

^SALES  CLERKS.AND  OFFICE  WORKERS. 

A  DISTINCTLY  SPECIAL   SCHOOL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GRADES 

CATALOGUE    FREE 


NEW     YORK 


A  school  that  has  been 
sending  men  and  women 
into  business  for  26  years 
knows  how. 

Special  intensive  courses 
for  college  graduates. 


Northampton 
Commercial   College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College:  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For    catalogue    and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
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WAITING  LISTS  IN  ALL  CLASSES 


Register  now  for  Summer  Session 
July  6,  1921— Winter,  September  8,  1921 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS.  President 

Many  expansions.     Interior  Decoration,  Architecture,  Poster  Advertising,  Costume  and 
Industrial  Design,  Illustration,  etc.     Teachers  and  professionals. 

Address  SECRETARY,  2239  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  POND 
CABINS 

Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire 


For  boys  eight 

to  fifteen  years 

old. 

Each  boy's  person- 
ality developed  and 
activities    adapted 
to  his  needs. 


DIRECTORS 

Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M.,  Harvard  'o6 
Julia  Reed  Gallagher,  A.B.,  Smith  'o8 
Booklet.    Eastern  Representative 
Address : 

Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  Headmaster 
St.  Louis  Country  Day  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 


Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fire  -  resisting  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Exten- 
sive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life — hockey,  bas- 
ket-ball, tennis,  riding. 


Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


Abbot  Academy 


Founded  1828 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Andover 
Massachusetts 

23  Miles  from  Boston 


Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 
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HOTEL  NONOTUCK 

Holyoke         .'.  .'.         Mass. 

Fireproof  Roof  Garden  European 


A  Most  Desirable  Stopping  Place 
for    Business    Men    and    Tourists 


Dancing  in  the  Main  Restaurant 
Every  Evening,  Except  Sunday, 
from  7.30  to  11.30 


Special  Concert  Every  Sunday 
from  12.30  to  2.30,  and  6.30 
to  10.30  P.  M. 


THE  DRAPER 

Northampton  s  Leading  Hotel 

Centrally  located  and  within 
a  two-minute  walk  of  Smith 
College  Campus 


DRAPER  LUNCH 

171    Main  Street 

(underneath  The  Draper) 

KIMBALL  LUNCH 

27  Main  Street 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 
Proprietor 


<< 


>) 


Bide  a  Wee 

The  Chicken 

and 

Waffle  House 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Stebbins,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Telephone  415-W 


Take  the  Trail  to 

The  Lonesome  Pine 
Guest  House 

14  HENSHAW  AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  496-W 

Miss  Dengler  Miss  Chaffin 
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AT  THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


STOP 

at  our  Candy  Shop  and  get  your 
old-time  favorites — Chocolate 
Strings,  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints, 
Molasses  Bars,  Caramels,  Lolly 
Pops,  etc     Made  fresh  daily. 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


in  at  our  Soda  Shop.  Remember 
Beckmann's  Ice  Cream,   and  ask 

for  your  favorite  Sundaes,  Sodas, 
Sherbets  and  Parfaits.  The  kind 
you  always  liked. 


to  the  girls  ordering  lunches  at  our 
Home  Luncheonette.  Sandwiches, 
Salads,  Pies,  Cakes,  Doughnuts  and 
Pastry.  See  the  luscious  dainties 
served. 


"OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE"  AND  STEP  IN 

BECKMANN'S    CANDY  SHOP   AND    SODA   FOUNTAIN 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES 

to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BEST   CATERING   IN    NORTHAMPTON 


%^t  Cebar  g>tump 
GTea  (garben 

59  BELMONT  AVENUE 

"  Where  only  ike  best  is  expccled 
Where  only  ihe  besi  is  served. " 

Open  from  12.30  to  7  P.  M. 
Sundays,  5  to  7  P.  M. 

W.  J.  SHORT,  Proprietor.         Telephone  634-W. 


Northampton,  Massachusetts 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


Mtto  Colonial  ®ea  &oom 

JUST  OPENED   IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 
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Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The    ideal  food    beverage. 


Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 
Choice  Recipes 
••  .v  ..   Sent  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


The  Mary  Marguerite 

Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 

21  Slate  Street 


Luncheon  and  Supper,  Hours  1 1  to  6 


Accommodations  made  for  special  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HOME  COOKED  FOODS 


The 

"RED  LILY" 

BRAND 

Identifies  the  Best  in  canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  and 
also  a  large  variety  of  Grocery 
products  in  general. 

Look  for  the 

"RED  LILY" 

and  be  sure. 
Wm.  M.  Flanders  Co. 

Boston  and  Northampton 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach    and   cause   indigestion 

Batchelder   &   Snyder   Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Chocolates 

TWO  GRADES 
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HENRY  G.   SEARS   COMPANY 


Established  1860 


Purveyors  of 

CHOICE  FOOD  COMMODITIES 

PRIVATE  BRANDS: 

SQUARE -SEAL  CANNED  GOODS 
BROOKSIDE  CANNED  GOODS 
SQUARE-SEAL  COFFEE 

Office  and  Warehouse 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Bui?  Ifjtji.  n  IpUE 

liMl#Mlr|i 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station  which  is  jour  minutes  from 
shops  and  theatres,  eight  from  the  South  and  eleven  from  the  North  stations. 
Globe-trotters  are  good  enough  to  say  that  this, 

®i)t  aatincttbe  Jiosrton  J^ousie 

is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world.     It  is  especially  desirable  for  ladies 

travelling  alone. 

Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from $3.50. 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for  your  party  from.  .  $12.08. 
Our  booklet  has  a  guide  to  Bos'on  and  i's  historic  cicini'y.      Send  to  we  for  it.     A.    S.    COSTELLO,    Manager. 
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IGOO  SOAP 

(Intelligent  Gentlewomen's  Olive  Oil  Soap) 


The  Castile  Soap  that  earned  over  $3000  for 
the  Fund ! 

Sold  to  Smith  Fund  Agents  at  old  wholesale 
price ! 

Otherwise  no  longer  sold  for  benefit  of  Smith 
Fund! 

Inviting  wholesale  rates  to  persons  wishing  to 
earn  money  for  other  College  Funds,  Boys' 
Clubs,  Girls'  Clubs,  Church  Societies,  etc.: 
or  themselves ! 

Same  old  bargain  at  retail : 

9  cakes  for  $1.00:  12  cakes  for  $1.30 
In  cases  of  10.  20.  36.  60  or  100  lbs. 
(cakes  averaging  4  to  the  lb.)  at  40c  a  lb. 


Send  orders  or  write  for  rates  to 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood,  Jr. 

2   Arlington    Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Shoes 
and 

Hosiery 

of  Quality  and  Fashion. 
Largest  variety  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts.      :      : 

Most    reasonably  priced. 
THOMAS  S.   CHILDS 

Incorporated 

275  High  Street,        HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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H&est  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Established  1879 

Complete  Outfitters 

with  a  special  department  devoted  to  sport 
costumes  for  college  days  and  vacation,  at 
just  the  prices  the  College  Miss  wishes  to  pay, 


Write  and  Tell  DORA  MEAD 

what  you  want,  and  she,  personally, 
will  see  that  you  get  it,  and  that  it  will 
be  the  very  best  in  style  and  quality. 


You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

Skinner's  Silks 
Skinner's  Satins 

Always  the  FIRST  Choice  of  American  Women 

FOR    SALE    AT    ALL    DRY    GOODS    STORES 
"Look  for  the  name  in  the  selvage." 


Mills:  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Stores:  NEW  YORK    -    CHICAGO    -    PHILADELPHIA    -    BOSTON 
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Smith  Graduates  Know 

That  Food  Costs  Too  Much 
in  New  England 

88 

D  OSTON  pays  more  for  its  food  than  any  other 
^  large  city  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
Department  of  Labor  statistics. 

This  high  cost  can  be  greatly  and  permanently  reduced  by 
farming  on  a  large  scale  near  centers  of  distribution  and 
sending  farm  products  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Every  student  of  economics  knows  that  distribution  is 
wasteful  as  commonly  conducted.  We  are  cutting  out  the 
waste. 

Our  plan  is  cooperative  in  a  practical,  not  a  visionary  way. 
We  make  farming  pay  by  scientific  methods  and  large-scale 
operation.  And  we  wish  to  have  very  many  consumers 
share  the  benefits. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  all  about  us,  what  we  are 
now  doing  and  what  we  purpose  to  do,  write  to  us — 
a  post-card  inquiry  will  bring  you  full  information. 

88 
New    England   Consolidated    Farms 

Incorporated 

179  Summer  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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ERIC     STAHLBERG 

McCLELLAN  STUDIO 
FORTY-FOUR  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


Portraits  of  the  Presidents, 
Faculty,  Campus  Views,  Etc. 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


Butler  &  Ullman 

Formerly  H.  W.  Field 

Jflortete 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


We  grow 
our  Flowers 


That's  why 
they're  Fresh 
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Life  on  the  Ocean 

with  Electricity  at  the  Helm 

TN  the  old  days,  life  before  the  mast  was 
•*■  rated  in  terms  of  man  power  but  the  new 
sea  is  measured  in  horse -power,  with  elec- 
tricity as  the  controlling  force. 

A  modern  electric  ship,  like  the  "New  Mexico" 
or  the  "California,"  is  a  great  city  afloat.  With 
oil  or  fuel,  a  central  power  plant  generates 
sufficient  energy  to  propel  the  massive  vessel 
and  to  furnish  light  and  power  for  every  need. 

And  on  the  shore  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  loading,  unloading  and  repair  work  saves 
time  and  labor. 

To  make  possible  marine  electrification  the 
future  needs  aboard  ship  had  to  be  visualized 
and  then  the  machinery  engineered  to  meet 
those  needs.  In  this  capacity  the  organization, 
experience  and  facilities  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  have  been  serving  the  American 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine. 
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ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

Ernst  H.  Mensel 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission 

For  reasons  already  given  in  the  November  number  of  the  Quarterly,  this  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Mensel's  article  was  put  over  to  this  issue  although  logically  it  should  have  been 
published  first.  The  paper  printed  in  November  discussed  the  New  Plan  of  Admission,  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Admission,  and  facts  and  fictions  about  the  Entrance  Situation. 

The  Content  of  the  Entrance  Requirements.  Educational  affairs  are  constantly 
in  a  state  of  flux;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  a  country  in  which  there  is  prac- 
tically unlimited  independence  in  their  administration.  The  subject  of  transi- 
tion from  the  secondary  school  to  the  higher  institution  is  one  of  those  that 
refuse  to  stay  settled  for  any  length  of  time.  New  phases  of  it  appear,  new 
factors  make  themselves  felt;  secondary  schools  and  colleges  both  agitate  it. 
But  progress  is  being  made;  it  is  no  longer  so  much  a  question  as  to  which  of 
the  two  parties  to  the  transaction  can  gain  the  advantage  over  the  other,  but 
rather  how  they  can  most  efficiently  cooperate,  how  an  improved  and  really 
intelligent  articulation  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  can  best  be 
brought  out.  The  college  is  concerned  with  higher  education;  it  requires  a 
certain  preparation  of  those  who  seek  the  advantages  it  offers.  What  this 
preparation  is  to  embrace  as  to  subjects  to  be  studied  and  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  each,  the  college  sets  down  in  conformity  with  its  aims;  and 
in  doing  this  it  has  in  mind  the  student  who  is  to  be  served  and  also  the  sec- 
ondary school  that  prepares  the  student  and  with  which  the  college  tries  to 
deal  fairly.  Occasionally  a  readjustment  of  the  entrance  requirements  becomes 
necessary.  A  revision  of  them  was  suggested  not  long  ago  through  propositions 
and  requests  for  changes  coming  from  various  educational  bodies  and  from 
individuals.  The  secondary  schools  felt  themselves  hampered  by  the  require- 
ments as  set  down;  they  desired  greater  freedom  of  choice  as  to  subjects  that 
their  graduates  might  offer  for  entrance  and  greater  freedom  as  to  method 
of  preparation;  they  wanted  less  absoluteness  and  rigidity  in  the  requirements. 
These  appeals  came  from  schools  that  make  it  their  chief  business  to  prepare 
for  college  and  that  consequently  might  be  inclined  to  accept  for  guidance  the 
educational  views  of  the  colleges  as  laid  down  in  their  entrance  requirements ; 
they  came  also  from  public  high  schools  that  consider  it  their  duty  to  turn  out 
men  and  women  able  to  bear  their  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  the 
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body  politic;  to  develop  individual  aptitudes  and  special  effort  along  lines  that 
appeal  to  the  individual  and  may  help  him  in  finding  his  vocation;  to  recognize 
as  rational  elements  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  new  subjects  that  may 
meet  actual  needs;  to  function  as  fully  and  efficiently  as  possible  in  the  com- 
munity life.  The  colleges  deal  with  both  these  types  of  schools.  To  what 
extent  our  own  college  draws  its  students  from  the  one  or  the  other  will  become 
clear  from  the  following  tabulation  which  gives  a  distribution  of  the  new  stud- 
ents that  entered  college  during  the  last  three  years  as  to  the  kind  of  school 
in  which  they  had  their  preparation : 

Year  High  School  Private  School  Hp^vS^oo£  ToTAL 

1918-1919  374  233  79  686 

1919-1920  225  144  96  465 

1920-1921  206  169  119  494 

While  this  tabulation  indicates  that  a  relatively  large  number  of  our  new  stu- 
dents had  their  preliminary  training  in  a  private  school  (169),  or  partly  in  a 
public  high  school  and  partly  in  a  private  school  (119),  and  that  the  number 
of  students  thus  prepared  is  considerably  larger  this  year  than  last,  it  is 
hardly  a  correct  inference  to  say  that  this  is  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  to  recognize  the  serious  endeavor  of  the  public  high  school  to 
provide  adequate  education  for  its  pupils  though  this  education  may  not  in 
all  particulars  conform  to  the  requirements  laid  down  in  college  catalogs. 
Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  hold  the  new  mode  of  entrance  responsible  for  this 
condition.  It  may  be  only  temporary  and  accidental;  it  may  reflect  the 
preference  of  an  increasing  number  of  parents  for  the  private  school ;  it  may 
indicate  a  change  in  the  economic  status  of  many  families  making  possible 
the  additional  expenditure  connected  with  the  sending  of  their  daughters  to 
private  schools.  At  any  rate,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  valid  conclusions  from  the 
meagre  data  at  hand. 

The  demands  stated  above  as  coming  from  the  secondary  schools  have  be- 
come increasingly  emphatic  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  feeling  has  grown  among 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  efficient  working  and  proper  development  of  the 
secondary  school  that  college  entrance  requirements  which  theoretically  should 
affect  only  the  course  of  those  who  aim  to  continue  their  education  in  college,  a 
comparatively  small  number,  practically  exert  an  unduly  large  influence  on 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.  In  their  desire  for  greater  flexibility, 
the  schools  object  particularly  to  the  requirement  that  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  course  should  be  occupied  by  one  subject,  Latin.  They  urge  that  insist- 
ence upon  this  prevents  the  introduction  of  other  studies  that  in  themselves 
are  of  value  and  that  possibly  might  have  a  vitalizing  effect  upon  all  the  work. 
They  insist,  furthermore,  that  different  types  of  students  need  a  different 
kind  of  preparation;  that  those  not  possessing  any  special  aptitude  for  the 
study  of  Latin  may  have  other  endowments  that  would  make  them  excellent 
college  material,  that  these  special  endowments  should  receive  recognition, 
and  that  the  college  should  not,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  an  inflexible  set  of 
requirements,  shut  out  from  its  privileges  such  students  who  have  shown 
themselves  possessed  of  great  mental  alertness  and  who  have  given  more  than 
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ordinary  promise  that  they  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
in  a  college  course  although  they  may  not  have  carried  the  study  of  Latin 
through  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  They  also  point  out  that 
there  are  pupils  with  good  natural  ability  for  whom  the  possibility  of  going  to 
college  may  not  present  itself  until  later  in  the  course,  or  who  may  not  become 
alive  to  the  desirability  of  a  college  course  until  the  second  or  the  third  year 
in  the  preparatory  school  has  been  reached,  too  late  to  get  up  an  entrance 
requirement  of  four  units;  such  students  should  not  be  excluded  from  college 
for  that  reason.  Again,  they  ask,  Does  fitness  to  do  college  work  really  depend 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  a  student  has  presented  four  units  in  a  given 
subject  for  admission?  In  that  case,  how  should  students  be  rated  who  have 
gone  to  other  institutions  of  repute  where  this  requirement  is  not  a  sine  qua 
non  for  entrance?  Moreover,  it  is  stated  with  much  force  that  even  if  the 
absolute  requirement  in  Latin  were  reduced  to  three  units,  a  student  would 
not  be  prevented  from  electing  the  subject  throughout  her  course  and  pre- 
senting four  units  in  it  for  admission.  In  fact,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
increased  interest  shown  in  the  study  of  Latin  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
even  largely  greater  interest  in  Romance  languages,  French  and  Spanish,  for 
wrhich  the  Latin  forms  an  excellent  foundation,  would  naturally  suggest  that  a 
reduction  in  the  absolutely  required  amount  of  Latin  would  in  no  way  dis- 
astrously affect  the  standing  of  this  subject  in  the  secondary  school  while,  in 
many  cases,  it  would  afford  the  relief  asked  for.  Still  further,  the  point  is  made 
that  the  college  cannot  well  ignore  the  propositions  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  say,  perhaps,  that  there  are  numerous  institutions  to  which  admission 
may  be  gained  without  presenting  four  units  of  Latin,  or  that  privately  en- 
dowed institutions,  such  as  most  of  our  colleges  are,  can  set  up  their  own 
requirements  and  simply  let  them  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  fact  that  they 
are  private  institutions  does  not  relieve  them  of  the  duty,  quite  aside  from  cer- 
tain privileges  which  they  enjoy  and  which  are  conferred  by  the  state,  in  a 
democratic  country  to  make  what  they  have  to  offer  available  to  as  many  as 
possible  provided  these  persons  possess  maturity  and  mental  equipment  really 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities.  As  long  as  the  colleges  do  not  make  it  their 
one  and  only  aim  to  produce  a  definite  intellectual  type,  to  prepare  for  a  special 
line  of  work,  vocational  or  professional,  but  to  furnish  chiefly  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, they  should  be  eager  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  those  who 
have  in  their  hands  the  direction  of  education  up  to  the  point  at  which 
entrance  is  sought  into  the  higher  institution. 

It  was  considerations  like  these  just  stated  that  helped  to  bring  the  Con- 
ference* to  the  conclusion  that  among  the  changes  desirable  in  the  scheme  of 
entrance  requirements,  a  modification  of  the  Latin  requirement  should  be  in- 
cluded making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  enter  college  with  three  units  in 
this  subject  instead  of  four.  There  was  no  intention  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  or  its  peculiar  fitness  to  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school,  or  to  question  the  results 
achieved  in  developing  linguistic  sense,  in  logical  training,  and  cultural  broad- 
ening.   Nor  was  there  any  desire  to  cut  off  a  student  from  devoting  herself  to 

*  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley . 
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the  study  of  it  all  through  the  secondary  school  if  she  so  desired.  Naturally, 
the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  change  in  the  status  of  Latin  did  not 
go  unchallenged;  and  reasons  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  retention  of 
the  larger  requirement  in  so  far  as  they  relate  more  directly  to  what  was  urged 
in  favor  of  the  change  should  also  be  mentioned.  They  set  forth  that  there 
was  by  no  means  unanimity  among  educators  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
making  the  high  school  curriculum  more  flexible  than  it  is  at  present;  that  the 
problem  of  furnishing  relief  in  the  high  school  course,  overburdened  by  reason 
of  college  entrance  requirements,  is  already  being  met  by  the  new  Junior  High 
School  idea  and  that  a  proper  revision  of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  might 
give  opportunity  for  even  greater  flexibility  without  resorting  to  the  reduction 
of  Latin  to  three  years;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  desirable  to  have  one  exacting 
cultural  subject  carried  through  the  entire  course  of  the  secondary  school; 
that  if  the  colleges  should  reduce  the  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  to  three 
units  there  would  be  danger  that  the  Latin  course  in  all  the  high  schools  would 
be  curtailed  to  three  years ;  that  the  reduction  from  four  to  three  units  would 
mean  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  admission  and  that  teachers  who  really 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools  would 
feel  themselves  deserted  by  the  colleges;  that  students  who  had  found  it  im- 
possible because  of  exceptional  circumstances  to  devote  four  years  to  the 
study  of  Latin  might  receive  special  treatment  by  the  Boards  of  Admission. 

I  have  rather  fully  presented  this  one  point  at  issue  in  the  entrance  scheme 
because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  it.  The  change  contemplated  has  been 
looked  upon  by  many  as  one  of  a  somewhat  startling  character;  it  has  been 
subjected  to  searching  criticism,  it  has  also  found  many  supporters.  Its  fate 
has  not  been  the  same  in  the  four  colleges  of  the  Conference;  in  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  and  Vassar  it  has  been  adopted,  Wellesley  and  Smith  have  preferred  to 
retain  the  four  unit  requirement. 

But  although  this  one  proposal  regarding  the  Latin  failed  to  win  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  our  Academic  Council,  the  revised  scheme  of  entrance  re- 
quirements, as  finally  adopted,  did  meet  the  demands  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  certain  other  respects  and  provided  some  of  the  much  desired  greater  elas- 
ticity. It  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  it  here  as  it  now  stands,  but  merely  to 
enumerate  the  changes  and  the  easements  which  the  revision  has  brought 
about.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  units  from  14^  to  15  does  not  increase 
the  actual  amount  of  work;  it  simply  means  that  in  conformity  with  the 
general  practice,  the  work  to  be  done  in  mathematics  is  henceforth  counted 
as  equivalent  to  3  units  instead  of  2J.  New  combinations  of  subjects  formerly 
not  sanctioned  are  now  permissible  among  the  electives  that  may  be  offered, 
viz.,  one  unit  in  history  may  be  combined  with  two  units  in  a  modern  language 
or  two  units  in  science;  two  units  in  science  may  be  made  up  in  any  combina- 
tion while  formerly  only  physics  and  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology  could  be 
offered  together.  Spanish  and  Italian  may  be  offered  as  two  or  three  unit 
subjects.  Modern  European  history  has  been  added  as  one  of  the  divisions 
in  history,  and  Bible  has  been  opened  up  as  an  entirely  new  admission  subject. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Admission,  good  students  who  are  candidates  under  the  New  Plan  may  be 
allowed  a  choice  of  some  elective  units  from  subjects  not  listed  under  the  head 
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of  Electives  provided  the  courses  offered  are  of  non-technical  character,  e.g., 
general  science,  civics,  history  of  art,  household  chemistry,  mechanical  and 
freehand  drawing.  That  there  is  a  disposition  to  make  admission  to  College 
possible  to  students  of  exceptional  ability  though  they  may  not  have  met  the 
technical  requirements  in  every  detail  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  that  to 
such  candidates,  under  the  New  Plan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
mission, there  may  be  extended  the  privilege  of  some  substitution  within  the 
regularly  prescribed  course  of  study  if  their  preparation  is  made  under  excep- 
tional conditions  so  that  the  ordinary  requirements  cannot  be  met.  Naturally, 
these  special  privileges  will  be  carefully  guarded,  but  it  should  become  clear 
from  this  statement  covering  the  revision  of  the  former  set  of  entrance  re- 
quirements, that  the  College  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  secondary  school 
to  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  its  ideals  and  aims. 

The  Old  Plan  of  Admission.  The  New  Plan  of  Admission  has  been  discussed 
already  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly,  where  the  principle  under- 
lying the  Old  Plan  has  also  been  stated.  This  latter  is  a  mode  of  entrance  that 
relies  on  evidence  of  a  candidate's  fitness  to  do  college  work  as  furnished  by 
the  results  of  examinations.  These  she  must  take  in  all  the  subjects  offered 
for  admission.  They  may  take  the  form  of  the  Regents  examinations  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  or  they  may  be  taken  in  June  under  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  one  of  the  many  examination  centers  established  by  the 
Board;  or  they  may  be  taken  in  September  at  the  College.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  students  coming  from  the  West  and  Middle  West  the  Conference  of 
the  Four  Colleges  has  made  arrangements  to  conduct  entrance  examinations 
in  Chicago,  in  September,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  no  preliminaries 
may  be  taken  at  that  time  and  place.  While  commonly  candidates  for  admis- 
sion under  the  Old  Plan  will  take  the  so-called  ordinary  examinations  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  they  may,  at  their  option,  substitute  for 
them  the  comprehensive  examination  in  any  subject  presented  for  entrance. 
In  the  modern  languages  the  latter  only  will  hereafter  be  given.  The  answer 
books  of  the  June  examinations  are  all  read  in  New  York  City,  under  the 
direction  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  by  groups  of  readers 
selected  as  already  stated  from  the  teaching  staffs  of  both  colleges  and  second- 
ary schools.  These  books  are  all  rated  on  a  percentage  basis;  the  grades 
attained  by  the  candidates  they  must  transmit  to  the  colleges  which  they 
wish  to  enter.  The  Boards  of  Admission  of  the  various  colleges  determine, 
each  one  for  itself  and  for  its  own  college,  what  shall  be  regarded  as  the  passing 
mark  for  admission.  The  actual  admission  or  rejection  of  a  candidate  lies  there- 
fore with  the  Board  of  Admission  of  the  college  of  the  candidate's  choice  and 
not  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
assumed;  the  latter  sets  the  examination  papers,  conducts  the  examinations, 
and  indicates  the  results  of  the  examinations  by  a  numerical  rating  of  the 
answer  books  on  the  basis  of  100;  its  function  does  not  extend  beyond  that. 

The  examinations  which  a  candidate  must  take  in  the  subjects  offered  for 
entrance  she  may  distribute  over  several  examination  periods  taking  them, 
or  taking  so-called  preliminary  examinations,  as  she  reaches  various  stages  in 
her  preparation;  thus  she  may  gradually  accumulate  the  credits  needed  for 
admission.    Credits  gained  will  generally  not  be  good  for  more  than  two  years; 
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exception  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  subjects,  like  history  and 
elementary  algebra  that  are  frequently  taken  during  the  first  year  of  the  course 
in  the  secondary  school.  Failure  to  pass  the  examinations  in  all  15  units  will 
not  necessarily  exclude  a  candidate  from  college.  She  may  be  admitted  con- 
ditionally provided  she  has  not  dropped  below  the  passing  grade  in  more  than 
one  or  two  units  and  provided  she  has  given  evidence  through  the  record 
made  in  other  examinations  taken  that  she  is  promising  college  material  and 
that  she  will  not  be  too  greatly  handicapped  in  her  college  work  by  the  en- 
trance condition  imposed.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  and  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  will  a  candidate  be  admitted  who  has  failed  to  gain  a  passing 
mark  in  more  than  two  units.  The  character  of  the  subject  in  which  the 
condition  is  imposed  will  determine  whether  this  condition  may  be  removed 
by  good  work  done  in  the  subject  after  entrance  or  whether  a  special  examina- 
tion must  be  passed  later. 

Whether  a  student  should  seek  admission  to  college  under  the  Old  or  under 
the  New  Plan  is  a  question  which,  usually,  can  be  answered  without  much 
difficulty  by  those  who  have  directed  her  work  in  the  secondary  school ;  each 
method  possesses  certain  distinctive  features,  as  I  have  tried  to  set  forth,  which 
will  help  to  determine  the  candidate's  choice.  While  in  some  cases  the  Board  of 
Admission  may  insist  on  the  Old  Plan,  the  College  so  far  has  not  pronounced 
itself  to  be  in  favor  of  either  one  method  or  the  other.  The  New  Plan  has 
been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to  furnish  material  on  which  to  base 
absolutely  valid  conclusions.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  well  fulfilled 
its  function  of  selecting  from  among  the  candidates  for  admission  those  fitted 
to  do  college  work  and  of  keeping  out  those  whose  preparation  needed  to  be 
strengthened. 

THE    ORIENTATION    OF  WOMEN   TO  THE   WORKING 

WORLD 

Emma  P.  Hirth 

This  article  was  submitted  under  the  simple  caption,  "The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Informa- 
tion," but  Miss  Hirth — the  organizer  and  director — has  given  such  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  whole  subject  of  the  vocational  problems  of  women  that  the  broader  title  is  justified 
and  the  article  should  command  a  host  of  readers.  Miss  Hirth  was  graduated  in  1905;  she 
tells  us  that  she  considers  she  got  her  early  training  in  1908-1909  when  she  worked  with 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations  at  Smith  under  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  and 
Georgia  L.  White,  now  Adviser  of  Women  at  Cornell.  She  was  with  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New  York  from  191 2  to  October  191 8,  first  as  assistant  manager 
and  then,  successively,  as  manager  of  the  secretarial  department  and  of  the  social  work 
department  and  was  manager  of  the  Bureau  in  191 8  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  and  became  the  Professional  Division  of  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  for  the  state 
of  New  York. 

I 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  slow  advancement  of  women  along  vocational  and 
professional  lines,  for  their  marked  conservatism  in  departing  from  well-beaten 
traditional  tracks,  and  for  their  acceptance,  year  after  year,  of  uncongenial,  un- 
satisfying work  must  be  counted  their  ignorance  of  the  fields  which  lie  just  be- 
yond the  woods. 
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No  woman  is  likely  to  choose  a  field  of  work  of  which  she  has  never  heard ;  no 
woman  can  choose  intelligently  a  field  of  work  of  which  she  knows  very  little. 
With  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  entering  vocational  and  profes- 
sional pursuits  of  many  sorts  must  come  an  improvement  in  the  method  of 
choosing  their  work  so  that  the  wasteful  method  of  haphazard  choice,  of  try 
and  fail  and  shift  and  change,  may  give  place  to  a  less  wasteful  method  and 
one  which  will  more  surely  give  women  the  opportunity  to  use  their  trained 
abilities  in  the  way  that  will  mean  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
the  best  possible  service  to  society. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  for  a 
woman  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  accumulate  the  kind  of  information  about  occu- 
pations which  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  wise  selection  of  a  life  work.  For 
boys,  their  earliest  contacts  help  to  supply  it  and  all  through  their  period  of  ed- 
ucation and  training  they  exist  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  helpful  influences  of 
this  sort.  It  is  not  so  with  most  women.  They  are  encouraged  to  think  in 
general  terms  of  a  remote,  hazy  future  which  will  take  care  of  itself  when  it 
arrives,  and  the  result  is  often  a  hasty,  last-minute  decision  about  work  based 
on  superficial  reasons  or  none  at  all. 

Most  thoughtful  people  will  admit  the  need  of  providing  some  sort  of  voca- 
tional guidance  or  information  service  for  junior  workers  who  can  so  easily  be 
led  into  blind  alley  occupations  or  be  exploited  in  other  ways.  They  will  read- 
ily provide  such  service  for  handicapped  workers  who  constitute  always  a  spe- 
cial vocational  problem.  But  why  does  the  college  woman  need  any  such  help? 
It  is  claimed  that  her  four  years  of  college  training  should  have  developed 
in  her  the  very  equipment  which  would  make  self-direction  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter — independence  of  judgment,  ability  to  view  herself  crit- 
ically and  to  measure  herself  by  accepted  standards,  general  fundamental  infor- 
mation, ability  to  meet  people  and  to  ask  questions  and  to  weigh  values.  Why 
add  one  more  advantage  to  the  many  which  the  college  girl  already  has  for  find- 
ing her  way  into  suitable  work?  Just  because  it  is  not  sufficient  that  she  should 
find  something  to  do;  she  should  find  something  which  she  can  do  well.  When 
a  college  woman  is  misplaced  the  economic  and  social  waste  is  greater  in  direct 
proportion  to  her  ability  and  to  the  time,  money,  and  energy  which  have  been 
spent  acquiring  this  larger  equipment.  She  owes  it  to  society  to  render  it  noth- 
ing less  than  her  best  service  and  she  can  discharge  that  debt  best  if  she  chooses 
her  work  deliberately  and  intelligently  and  in  the  light  of  the  facts  regarding  it. 
Too  many  college-trained  women  have  stumbled  into  work  for  which  they  are 
in  no  way  fitted  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  a  college  education 
per  se  is  an  infallible  guide  into  suitable  and  congenial  occupation. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  in  regard  to  women's  work,  that  it  is  in  a  state 
of  change  and  development.  The  achievements  of  the  few  women  of  yesterday 
become  the  occupational  histories  of  many  to-morrow.  Changes,  even  slight 
ones,  have  significance.  Women  are  not  yet  established  or  recognized  in  all 
lines  of  work.  The  popular  magazines  notwithstanding,  the  gates  are  not  all 
wide  open  and  beckoning.  The  training  of  women  is  not  yet  adequate  for  the 
tasks  to  which  they  aspire.  There  is  still  in  it  a  large  element  of  concession  to 
the  traditional  idea  of  women  as  consumers  rather  than  producers,  as  enjoying 
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the  fullness  of  life  rather  than  adding  to  it.  Their  academic  training  shows 
dilution  when  compared  with  that  of  their  brothers.  Some  of  the  best  profes- 
sional schools  are  not  open  to  them ;  they  are  refused  admission  to  some  of  the 
best  business  and  industrial  training.  What  shall  be  our  answer  when  the  pro- 
fessional schools  say,  "We  cannot  admit  women  to  this  special  training  because 
business  and  industry  refuse  to  accept  them  when  trained  "  and  business  and  in- 
dustry, on  the  other  hand,  claim — "We  cannot  employ  women  for  these  profes- 
sional tasks  because  they  are  not  adequately  trained?"  How  is  it  possible  for 
women  to  steer  a  safe  course  ahead  between  their  inability  to  secure  better  pro- 
fessional and  business  opportunities  because  they  are  not  properly  prepared  for 
them  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  adequate  training? 

Moreover,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  have  women  themselves  acquired  the 
professional  attitude  toward  their  work.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  one  of  the 
first  obstacles  to  overcome  for  it  rests  within  their  own  power  to  remove  it. 
The  girl  who  sacrifices  her  professional  future  to  to-day's  convenience  or  to  a 
temporary  advantage,  the  girl  who  builds  upon  bluff  instead  of  upon  effort,  the 
girl  who  serves  the  clock  instead  of  her  chosen  vocation,  who  is  satisfied  with  a 
small  service  when  she  might  be  performing  a  large  one,  deserves  to  have  her  pro- 
fessional attitude  questioned  and  should  be  reminded  that  she  is  working  an  in- 
jury which  can  only  be  undone  by  the  patient,  slow  building  work  of  many 
women  who  succeed  her. 

Stores  of  available  vocational  information,  resulting  in  increased  vocational 
intelligence,  will  not  offer  a  panacea  for  all  these  ills  but  they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  a  number  of  them.  It  is  obvious  that  all  possible  informa- 
tion about  many  lines  of  work  would  furnish  a  much  better  background  for  the 
choice  of  a  career  than  very  little  information  about  a  few,  and  right  choice  is  of 
fundamental  importance. 

II 

On  all  sides  one  hears  that  there  is  need  for  more  and  better  trained  leader- 
ship in  all  the  great  fields  of  professional,  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities. One  sees  that  the  country  is  looking  increasingly  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  for  trained  leadership  in  all  the  activities  which  are  essential  to  mod- 
ern society.  The  colleges  send  forth  each  year  armies  of  young  women 
equipped  with  trained  minds,  with  vigorous  personalities,  with  enthusiasm, 
imagination,  and  idealism.  What  is  being  done  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
these  students  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  working  world,  to  define  and 
interpret  them,  and  to  help  the  students  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  workers 
and  leaders  of  the  future?  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  any  of  these  tasks  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  college  unless  we  regard  the  vocational  outlook  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  broad,  liberal  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  coming  to 
believe  more  and  more  that  that  person  is  not  liberally  educated  who  does  not 
see  his  own  relation  to  the  work  of  the  world  and  who  does  not  understand  in  a 
broad  way  the  elements  and  processes  that  go  into  the  performance  of  the 
world's  work. 

President  MacCrackcn  of  Vassar,  in  his  article  "  Religio  Magistri"  in  the  Jan- 
uary Atlantic  Monthly  discusses  the  teacher's  articles  of  faith,  among  which  is 
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his  faith  in  his  students.  "The  true  teacher,"  Dr.  MacCracken  says,  "with- 
holds his  hand  from  the  temptation  to  guide  his  student.  He  distrusts  pro- 
foundly the  current  discussions  of  vocational  guidance.  He  believes  in  bureaus 
of  vocational  statistics,  and  would  lay  before  his  students  the  whole  world  of  his 
day,  with  every  opportunity  it  may  afford.  But  he  believes  that,  just  as  an  im- 
prisoned youngling  robin,  which  has  never  seen  a  bird's  flight,  will  fly  on  the 
first  trial,  by  instinct,  out  of  the  opened  cage,  so  the  effective  impulses  which 
stimulate  the  choice  of  careers  and  the  quest  for  success  are  deeply  rooted  in 
personality  and  should  be  held  sacred  by  parent  and  teacher  alike."  The 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  vocationalist  will  subscribe  to  this  same  belief,  or 
to  most  of  it,  only  he  will  place  still  greater  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
laying  "the  whole  world  of  his  day,  with  every  opportunity  it  may  afford"  be- 
fore students,  not  as  a  parting  blessing  as  they  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  college, 
diplomas  in  hand,  but  earlier,  much  earlier  in  their  college  careers,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  such  gulf  between  their  academic  thinking  and  their  vocational 
thinking  but  that  each  may  strengthen  the  other  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
students'  college  experience.  This  is  no  argument  for  narrow  specialization  but 
for  a  full  rounding  out  of  the  college  education  with  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  world's  work  and  the  individual's  relation  to  it.  The  vocationalist  be- 
lieves, also,  that  the  "true  teacher  "  would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
is  not  entirely  qualified  to  perform,  unaided,  the  task  of  laying  before  the  stu- 
dents every  opportunity  that  the  world  offers.  The  study  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  world  of  to-day  is  a  profession  in  itself,  as  much  of  a  profession  as  the 
study  of  industrial  relations  or  of  economic  laws. 

Gradually,  however,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the  professions 
and  in  recognition  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  students  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  occupational  opportunities,  colleges,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  are  providing 
some  means  through  which  students  may  acquaint  themselves  with  vocational 
demands  and  opportunities.  The  large  majority  of  colleges  are  still  reluctant 
to  recognize  the  need  on  the  part  of  women  for  such  information,  and  in  such  in- 
stitutions no  effort  is  made  to  supply  it.  In  many  it  is  regarded  as  a  "private 
issue"  between  the  students  and  any  interested  instructors  not  officially  ap- 
pointed nor  yet  definitely  qualified,  except  through  interest,  to  explain  the  op- 
portunities of  the  world.  In  a  number  of  institutions  the  need  is  recognized 
but,  lest  it  assume  too  large  proportions  or  seem  to  be  drawing  academic  eyes 
too  much  to  non-academic  problems,  the  task  of  giving  information  is  assigned 
to  a  clerk  or  to  an  academic  subordinate,  whose  regular  program  is  much  too  full 
to  permit  more  than  desultory  attention  to  the  task  in  question.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  colleges  this  work  is  carried  on  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  by  the 
dean  of  women,  and  in  many  instances  this  plan  works  admirably,  and  some  in- 
stitutions have  tried  successfully  the  plan  of  faculty  committees  with  represent- 
atives of  such  appropriate  departments  as  economics,  sociology,  education,  and 
the  scientific  departments.  Slowly  institutions  are  coming  to  regard  it  as  an 
important  responsibility  of  the  college  and  in  such  a  regular  and  dignified  place 
is  made  for  it.  Notable  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  recently  at  Smith 
when  academic  recognition  was  granted  to  the  Director  of  the  Appointment 
Bureau  who  does  no  teaching  but  who  was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  with 
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the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  The  Appointment  Bureau  is  charged  not 
merely  with  the  work  of  placement  but  also  with  assembling  vocational  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  the  students.  This  action  was  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
dignify  still  further  the  vocational  work  among  the  other  functions  of  the 
college.     In  few  colleges  has  better  progress  been  made. 

The  methods  and  programs  by  which  occupational  information  is  carried  to 
the  students  in  the  colleges  vary  as  widely  as  do  the  individuals  who  are  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  most  popular  method,  perhaps,  has  been  the  vocational 
conference.  Men  and  women  successful  in  practically  all  fields  of  work — in 
industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  professional  lines — have  been  called  at  one 
time  or  another  to  address  groups  of  college  undergraduates  in  connection  with 
such  conferences;  and  they  are  usually  helpful  in  stimulating  the  students  to 
think  of  themselves  as  future  workers.  More  valuable  than  the  general  ad- 
dresses are  the  group  or  individual  conferences  which  the  students  usually  have 
in  such  cases  with  the  speakers,  although  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
present  an  individual  rather  than  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  occupation 
which  they  represent. 

Then,  too,  the  managers  of  the  ten  or  twelve  occupational  bureaus  for  college 
women  which  are  operating  in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  country  are 
called  occasionally,  some  of  them  regularly,  to  visit  the  colleges  and  present  to 
the  students,  collectively  and  individually,  vocational  facts  learned  in  the  proc- 
ess of  their  work  of  placing  trained  women  in  positions. 

Colleges  are  blessed  increasingly  with  visits,  or  with  requests  for  permission 
to  visit,  from  representatives — sometimes  known  as  recruiting  agents — from  all 
sorts  of  social  organizations,  industrial  plants,  commercial  houses,  teachers' 
agencies,  and  technical  schools,  all  of  whom  bring  with  them  vast  amounts  of 
enthusiastic  and  often  highly-colored  information  about  the  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  work  which  they  represent.  One  college  in  New  England  last  year  re- 
ceived requests  from  more  than  fifty  such  recruiting  agents  for  permission  to 
address  the  students.  Such  visits  are  helpful,  but  the  colleges,  for  their  own 
protection,  will  soon  need  to  organize  them  or  abolish  them  altogether. 

Other  means  of  bringing  vocational  news  to  the  students  have  been  tried  also. 
Vocational  articles  have  been  written  by  individual  alumnae  and  they  have 
sometimes  been  compiled  and  published  as  regular  college  bulletins ;  college  cat- 
alogs have  been  expanded  to  contain  some  vocational  hints;  undergraduate 
magazines  have  contained  messages  from  fields  of  work  outside  the  college. 
All  these  methods  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  neither  persistent 
enough  nor  thorough-going  enough  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  students  are 
having  the  whole  world  and  its  opportunities  explained  to  them.  Neither  the 
teacher,  nor  the  partisan  representative  of  a  single  field  of  work,  nor  the  articles 
by  capable  enthusiasts,  nor  the  college  catalog  can  give  the  student  and  the  col- 
lege the  kind  of  information  on  which  to  base  plans. 

Ill 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information  is  called  upon  to  deal.  It  is  not  an  employment  bureau.  It  is 
essentially  an  educational  and  research  organization,  its  field  of  interest  and 
activity  is  women's  work,  its  scope  is  national.     It  studies  the  educational  and 
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occupational  opportunities  of  women,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  promoter 
of  class  interests,  nor  yet  as  a  press  agent  for  the  limited  achievements  of 
women,  but  as  a  scientist  would  study  them,  in  the  hope  that  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  educational  and  occupational  facts,  made  available,  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  work  of  women  in  the  world  in  its  every  aspect. 

The  movement  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  between  college  women 
and  their  after-college  work  had  its  origin  just  about  a  decade  ago  when  a 
woman  with  the  vision  of  a  pioneer,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  then  President  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in  Boston,  invited  Miss  Laura 
Drake  Gill  to  organize  in  the  Union  an  employment  bureau  for  college  women 
and  others  with  equal  equipment.  This  was  to  be  no  employment  bureau  in 
the  restricted  sense.  It  was  to  place  women  in  positions,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
to  offer  a  larger  service  than  just  that.  The  development  of  new  lines  of  work 
for  women,  the  offering  of  vocational  advice  and  information,  and  advice  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  training  facilities  for  women, — activities  which  all 
progressive  thinkers  have  since  then  come  to  regard  as  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  modern  employment  service, — these  were  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
work  as  conceived  and  organized  by  Mrs.  Kehew  and  Miss  Gill,  and  as  devel- 
oped and  expanded  in  the  past  nine  years  by  Miss  Florence  Jackson.* 

During  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  idea  was  first  put  into  effect 
in  Boston  similar  bureaus  for  college  or  professional  women  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  leading  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  centers  of  the  country. 
In  all  these  bureaus  the  fact  has  been  recognized  that  placement  work,  too,  in 
order  to  be  effectively  done,  must  be  based  on  a  rich  background  of  occupational 
information  and  hence  the  need  of  definite  investigation  into  opportunities  for 
women  has  been  urged  by  all  of  them.  Indeed  such  investigation  is  a  part  of 
their  avowed  aim.  However,  because  of  the  pressure  which  is  constant  in  a 
placement  bureau  dealing  with  the  immediate  and  concrete  needs  of  employers 
and  applicants  for  employment  and  because  of  the  very  limited  financial  re- 
sources with  which  most  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on  their  work, 
their  programs  for  research  work  and  investigation  have  been  pushed  into  the 
future  or  carried  on  in  a  limited  way  as  a  part  of  their  procurement  work. 

Meanwhile  the  realization  of  the  need  for  more  complete  and  more  accurate 
information  relating  to  women  and  work  has  been  growing  apace  during  these 
ten  years,  and  no  artificial  fanning  of  this  flame  was  required  to  justify  the  es- 
tablishment in  April  1919  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information.  It  is  the 
logical  successor  to  the  Department  of  Information  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations  in  New  York  whose  information  files  it  inherited  when  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  first  took  over  and  then  abandoned  the  In- 
tercollegiate Bureau. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  ignorance  which  still  exists  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  women's  work  and  in  view  of  the  handicaps  under  which  women  are 
laboring  in  the  business  and  professional  worlds  and  of  the  changes  which  their 
work  is  constantly  undergoing;  considering  also  the  needs  of  students  still  in 
college  but  with  their  eyes  turned  to  the  future,  and  considering  the  questions 

*  In  1910  the  Union  published  "  Vocations  for  Trained  Women,"  the  first  compilation  to  be  published  dealing 
with  occupational  opportunities  for  trained  women.  This  has  recently  been  brought  up  to  date  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kemper  Adams  and  is  being  published. 
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which  the  colleges  themselves  are  asking  about  some  of  the  relations  between 
education  and  work,  there  is  small  wonder  that  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Infor- 
mation* has  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

It  is  conducting  investigations  into  vocations  and  professions  for  women  so  as 
to  secure  for  each  field  of  work  definite  and  authoritative  data  regarding  the 
training  necessary  and  desirable  and  where  such  training  may  be  had ;  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  required;  the  best  methods  of  entering;  the  kinds  of  posi- 
tions and  the  duties  involved;  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  salary  ranges,  and 
the  ultimate  opportunities  to  which  beginning  positions  may  lead.  The  re- 
sults of  these  studies  are  published  and  distributed  widely  among  women  and 
are  sent  into  the  schools  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
year  just  ended  the  Bureau  has  made  four  intensive  studies  covering  "Women 
in  the  Law,"  "Women  in  Chemistry,"  "Positions  of  Responsibility  in  Depart- 
ment Store  Organizations,"  and  "Women  in  Statistical  Work."  In  addition 
to  these  major  surveys  developments  in  all  fields  of  work  for  women  are  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded.  The  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  appointment 
secretaries,  deans,  and  vocational  committees  in  the  colleges,  supplying  them  at 
their  request  with  specific  data  concerning  current  developments  in  fields  of 
work  in  which  their  students  or  graduates  may  be  interested.  It  assists  in  the 
planning  of  vocational  conferences  and  members  of  the  staff  visit  both  colleges 
and  schools  on  invitation.  It  cooperates  with  all  the  occupational  bureaus  for 
women  and  serves  as  a  center  of  vocational  information  for  a  number  of  organi- 
zations and  associations  of  women. 

The  vocational  data  which  the  Bureau's  files  contain  are  constantly  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  specific  information.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  material  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  documents  are  used  in 
a  library,  a  custodian  is  in  charge  of  the  files  and  material  which  is  not  confiden- 
tial is  loaned  for  use  in  the  office.  The  service  is  broader,  however,  than  that  of 
a  local  library.  Scores  of  letters  are  received  each  week  from  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  information  based  upon  the 
results  of  the  Bureau's  investigations.  Their  questions  deal  with  courses  of 
training,  possible  new  application  of  training  already  taken,  the  requirements 
in  various  fields  of  work,  how  to  apply  acquired  experience  in  more  satisfactory 
fields,  what  occupations  offer  apprentice  training,  and  many  other  vocational 
subjects. 

The  Bureau's  greatest  strength  lies  in  its  contacts  with  vast  numbers  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  who  are  eager  to  pass  on  the  results  of  their  own 
experience  to  the  younger  women  who  will  follow  them,  and  also  in  its  contacts 
with  busy  but  socially-minded  employers  in  all  fields  of  work  who  are  glad  to 
contribute  valuable  data  regarding  women's  work  whenever  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  Bureau  is  especially  fortunate  in  having  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil made  up  of  some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country  whose  counsel  is 
invaluable  to  the  Bureau  in  the  development  of  its  work  and  policies: — the  pres- 
idents of  the  leading  institutions  in  which  women  are  educated,  including  Presi- 
dent Neilson  of  Smith,  President  MacCracken  of  Vassar,  Dean  Gildersleeve  of 
Barnard,  President  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke,  President  Pendleton  of  Welles- 

*The  Colleges  of  the  Conference,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  have  voted  to  share  as  a  group  in 
the  expense  of  the  Bureau. 
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ley,  President  Marshall  of  Connecticut  College,  President  MacMillan  of  Wells, 
President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Chancellor  Brown  of  New  York  University, 
President  Burton  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  President  King  of  Oberlin, 
President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University,  President  Vinson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  others  interested  in  the  advancement  of  women's  work 
and  women's  education,  including  Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Willard  D. 
Straight,  Mrs.  Wendell  T.  Bush,  Miss  Cora  H.  Coolidge,  and  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Supported  by  the  confidence  of  an  interested  and  growing  public  the  Bureau 
will  be  able  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  improvement  of  women's  work  in  all 
its  aspects  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  place  in  the  working  world. 


THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL   EXAMINATION    AS    AN    OPEN 

SESAME  TO  COLUMBIA 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Poffenberger  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Columbia 
University  for  the  following  explanation  of  the  entrance  to  Columbia  by  means  of  the  psy- 
chological examination.  Professor  Poffenberger  has  sent  us  a  complete  set  of  tests  and  al- 
though we  have  not  space  in  which  to  reproduce  them  all  we  are  confident  that  Part  I  of  the 
examination  which  we  print  will  be  of  interest.  If  it  is  desired  the  Quarterly  will  endeavor 
to  print  other  parts  of  the  test  in  a  later  issue. 

There  are  three  possibilities  open  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  enter  Colum- 
bia College.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Regents  examination  supervised  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  The  regular  entrance  examinations  covering  academic  subjects. 

3.  The  psychological  examination. 

The  first  two  methods  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  prevailing  in 
many  other  colleges  and  we  shall  not  discuss  them  here  but  confine  these  notes 
to  the  psychological  examination.  There  are,  however,  certain  preliminary 
requirements  common  to  all  three  methods : 

(1)  A  character  requirement — candidate  graded  for  a  list  of  traits  by  his 
school  principal. 

(2)  An  academic  record — reported  by  the  school  principal. 

(3)  A  report  on  extra-curricular  activities — filled  out  by  the  candidate 
himself.  This  includes  also  a  report  of  reading  done  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment engaged  in. 

(4)  Letter  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  written  by  candidate  and  telling 
why  he  wishes  to  go  to  college,  why  he  has  chosen  Columbia,  and  what  he 
expects  to  make  of  himself. 

(5)  Health  record — reported  by  candidate  and  also  by  a  reputable  physician 
after  giving  a  physical  examination. 

A  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  is  required  where  dis- 
tance does  not  prevent. 

If  a  candidate  has  successfully  fulfilled  these  requirements  he  may  then 
under  certain  conditions  choose  one  of  the  three  methods  of  examination. 

The  experience  of  Columbia  with  the  first  two  methods  of  entrance  is  that 
(1)  the  Regents  examination  affords  a  particularly  easy  path  of  entrance  to  all 
New  York  State  students,  as  the  examinations  are  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  various  subjects  and  no  later  review  is  required.     During  the  few  years 
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previous  to  1919  attendance  from  Greater  New  York  has  been  about  83  per 
cent,  of  the  total  enrollment;  and  that  (2)  the  regular  entrance  examinations 
which  last  about  a  week  and  demand  a  thorough  review  of  high  school  subjects 
seem  so  difficult  that  students  from  other  states  will  seek  colleges  where  the 
bars  are  apparently  not  so  high.  In  the  few  years  previous  to  1919  only  27 
per  cent,  of  the  students  entered  by  this  means. 

(3.)  A  student  may  enter  by  way  of  the  psychological  examination.  This 
examination  is  open  to  those  students  only  who  have  graduated  from  an  ac- 
credited high  school  or  preparatory  school,  with  a  satisfactory  standing.  No 
tutoring  or  special  school  certificates  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  regular 
school  record. 

The  psychological  examination  is  one  for  which  the  student  cannot  prepare 
by  any  cramming  process;  and  it  makes  unnecessary  the  review  of  all  of  the 
high  school  subjects  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  successfully  passed  them. 
This  puts  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  upon  the  same  basis  as 
those  from  New  York  City  and  New  York  State.  Professor  Jones,  the  Director 
of  Admissions  for  Columbia  University,  has  stated  that  "Although  the  new 
admission  system  was  not  announced  until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  academic 
year  (191 8),  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  Columbia  College  from 
outside  New  York  City  and  State  is  several  times  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year." 

The  results  of  using  the  test  for  one  year  have  been  very  satisfactory.  They 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1 .  The  group  of  candidates  by  the  new  system  (psychological  examination) 
includes  many  able  boys  who  would  not  have  entered  Columbia  College  under 
the  old  system  of  examinations. 

2.  The  group  as  a  whole  is  closely  similar  in  scores  to  the  group  that  would 
be  composed  of  the  candidates  by  the  old  system.  During  the  first  year,  all 
the  candidates  for  entrance,  regardless  of  their  method  of  entrance,  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  psychological  examination.  A  comparison  of  266  men  who 
chose  the  psychological  examination  and  of  the  records  of  192  men  admitted 
in  other  ways  supports  this  conclusion. 

3.  In  the  freshman  class  of  last  year  (191 9)  42  per  cent,  ot  the  students  are 
from  homes  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district,  as  compared  with  27  per  cent, 
of  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  very  desirable  result.  In  the  present  year 
there  is  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  more  distant  parts 
of  the  country. 

4.  The  correlation  of  the  psychological  test  records  with  the  academic 
records  during  the  first  year  has  been  found  to  be  over  .60.  According  to 
Professor  Thorndike  this  correlation  is  as  high  as  could  be  theoretically  ex- 
pected, and  consequently  is  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  clear  that  other  factors 
such  as  industry,  interest,  accidents,  etc.  would  tend  to  lower  the  correlation 
between  intelligence  and  school  work. 

Certain  further  results  may  confidently  be  expected  after  the  test  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time: 

1 .  The  psychological  tests  as  measures  of  capacity.     The  tests  are  intended 
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to  be  measures  of  capacity  and  not  merely  of  accomplishment,  as  the  previous 
school  records  are  known  to  be.  Now  it  is  known  that  one's  capacity  may  be 
sufficient  to  carry  him  successfully  through  the  elementary  grades  but  may  not 
be  adequate  for  successful  college  work,  just  as  one's  ability  may  take  him 
through  college  work,  but  may  not  be  adequate  to  make  him  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Just  because  the  tests  are  measures  of  capacity,  they  should 
then  eliminate  potential  failures,  not  discoverable  by  other  means,  and  thereby 
raise  the  standard  of  college  work. 

2.  It  will  aid  the  college  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  man  according  to  his 
actual  ability.  The  high  grade  man  should  accomplish  more  than  the  average 
man.  By  knowing  something  of  the  capacity  of  the  man  in  his  college  work, 
a  standard  may  be  set  for  him  which  will  bring  the  most  out  of  him. 

3.  The  degree  to  which  the  results  of  the  tests  may  be  of  vocational  value 
is  still  a  question.  A  further  analysis  of  the  various  tests  may  show  them  to 
be  of  value  here. 

Nature  of  the  Psychological  Test 

The  test  is  divided  into  five  parts  as  follows: 

1 .  A  preliminary  inspection  of  the  kind  of  work  the  candidate  will  have  to 
do.     This  inspection  covers  a  period  of  ten  minutes. 

2.  Part  1  of  the  examination  lasts  30  minutes  and  consists  of  a  series  of  13 
tests,  each  containing  a  number  of  parts.  A  maximum  time  allowance  is  set 
for  each  of  the  thirteen  tests,  but  if  the  student  finishes  before  that  time  he 
may  pass  on  to  the  following  tests. 

3.  Part  2  of  the  examination  lasts  30  minutes  and  is  similar  in  character  to 
Part  1. 

4.  Part  3  of  the  examination  lasts  one  hour  and  is  composed  of  eight  tests. 
A  maximum  time  is  set  for  each  of  the  tests,  but  the  student  may  pass  on  to 
following  tests  if  he  finishes  any  one  before  this  maximum  time. 

5.  Part  4  of  the  examination  lasts  40  minutes  and  consists  of  three  tests, 
with  time  allowances  for  each  as  in  the  preceding  tests. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  examination  may  be  considered  as  speed  tests; 
and  the  last  two  parts  are  so  arranged  that  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  careful 
work.  The  nature  of  the  tests  themselves  may  be  understood  most  easily 
from  an  examination  of  the  blanks. 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  Part  1  of  the  Examination.  It  is  submitted 
to  the  student  in  the  form  of  a  12-page  leaflet. 

I 

Write  your  name  here, 

Read  this  page.  Do  nothing  further  until  you  are  told  to.  Do  not  look  at  any  other  page 
of  this  examination  until  you  are  told  to.  When  you  are  told  to  begin,  turn  over  this  page,  and 
follow  the  printed  directions.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can,  but  make  no  mistakes.  If  there  is 
anything  that  you  cannot  do,  leave  it,  and  go  ahead  to  the  next.  Go  back  to  it  at  the  end  if 
you  have  time.  Do  Test  1  first,  then  do  Test  2,  then  do  Test  3,  and  so  on.  If  you  finish  all 
the  tests  before  time  is  called,  give  your  paper  to  the  examiner,  so  as  to  receive  extra  credit  for 
speed.  At  certain  times  you  may  be  told  by  the  examiner  to  begin  on  some  test  in  advance  of 
what  you  have  reached.     Obey  his  instructions  promptly  when  they  are  given. 
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1.  Make  a  figure  3  in  the  middle 

circle.  Also  a  cross  in  the  last 
circle. 

2.  Make   a   figure   3   in   the  space 

which  is  in  both  the  square  and 
triangle.  Also  make  a  figure 
3  in  the  space  which  is  in  the 
triangle,  but  not  in  the  square. 


00000 


3.  Cross  out  each  number  that  is 
more  than  80  but  less  than  90. 


Put  in  the  first  circle  the  right 
answer  to  the  question,  "How 
many  months  has  a  year?" 
In  the  third  circle  do  nothing, 
but  in  the  fifth  circle  put  any 
number  that  is  a  wrong  answer 
to  the  question  that  you  have 
just  answered  correctly. 

If  a  rifle  weighs  less  than  2  pounds 
put  a  cross  in  the  first  circle; 
if  not,  draw  a  line  under  the 
word  No. 


34-79-56-87-68-25^82-47 


27-31-64-93-71-41-52-99 


OOOOO 


OOO  </- 


Nt 


TEST  2 

Look  at  each  sentence.  Think  what  it  would  be  if  the  words  were  put  in  the  right  order.  If 
it  would  be  true,  draw  a  line  under  the  word  true.  If  it  would  be  false,  draw  a  line  under  the 
word  false. 

1.  steep  is  walking  up  hard  hill  a true  false 

2.  birds  on  their  nests  ground  the  some  make true  false 

3.  were  Julius  names  and  of  Caesar  not  man  the  same  ..  true  false 

4.  all  bury  animals  bones true  false 

5.  somewhat  nails  wire  alike  are  and true  false 

6.  countries  several  produced  silk  in  is true  false 

7.  fill  space  empty  no  bottles >.  .  true  false 

8.  than  houses  larger  ships  are  some true  false 

9.  and  right  are  left  and  not  cold  hot true  false 

10.  are  tall  heavy  men  many true  false 


TEST   3 

[Space  is  left  for  performing  operations.] 
Perform  the  operations  indicated.     Express  all  fractions  in  answers  in  lowest  terms. 
Add: 
.07+7.94  +  1.6=  1/8  +  5/6  = 
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Subtract: 

7.040201  9/10-4/5  = 

1. 392010 


Multiply: 

6  dollars  56  cents  12%  of  20%  of  $35.00  = 

42  -5 


Divide: 

280  by  80%  2/3  by  1  1/2 


TEST   4 
Write  the  correct  answers  to  these  problems.    Use  the  margins  of  the  pages  to  figure  on. 

1.  At  12^  cents  each,  how  much  more  will  6  tablets  cost  than  10  pens  at  5  cents 

each? Answer  (  ) 

2.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents?     Answer  (  ) 

3.  What  number  added  to  16  gives  a  number  4  less  than  27? Answer  (  ) 

4.  Dick  started  from  his  house,  walked  two  miles  north,  then  two  miles  west,  then 

two  miles  south.     How  far  away  from  his  house  was  he  then? Answer     (  ) 

5.  If,  out  of  every  thousand  men,  16  will  probably  die  of  pneumonia,  how  many  will 

probably  die  of  pneumonia  out  of  a  million? Answer     (  ) 

6.  If  a  man  runs  a  hundred  yards  in  12  seconds,  how  many  feet  does  he  run  per 

second? Answer     (  ) 

7.  How  much  less  per  pound  does  coffee  at  25  lb.  for  $4.60  cost  than  coffee  at  28c 

per  lb.  ? Answer     (         ) 

8.  A  man  plans  to  spend  three-fifths  of  his  salary  for  board  and  lodging  and  to  spend 

three-tenths  of  it  in  other  ways.     WThat  part  of  his  salary  does  he  plan  to 

save? Answer     (         ) 

9.  A  certain  division  contains  4,000  artillery,  and  20,000  infantry,  and  1,250  cavalry. 

The  division  is  increased  to  24,000  infantry,  and  cavalry  and  artillery  in  like  pro- 
portions.    How  many  are  added  to  the  artillery? Answer     (  ) 

10.  An  airplane  went  60  mi.  at  the  rate  of  90  mi.  per  hour.  It  made  a  stop  of  30  min. 
On  the  return  trip  it  went  half  the  distance  at  100  and  half  the  distance  at  80 
mi.  per  hour.     How  long  was  the  total  time? Answer     (  ) 


TEST   5 

In  each  of  the  sentences  below,  you  have  a  choice  among  four  words.    Draw  a  line  under  the 
one  of  these  four  words  which  makes  the  truest  sentence. 

1.  Dublin  is  in     Wales     Ireland     New  Zealand     Scotland. 

2.  The  Holstein  is  a  kind  of     fowl     fish     fruit     cattle. 

3.  The  Clevelands  are  called     The  Orioles     Indians     Giants     Superbas. 

4.  The  Westinghouse  Co.  makes     paper     motorcycles     dynamos     office  equipment. 

5.  The  mimeograph  is  a     typewriter     adding- machine     copy-machine     time-recorder. 

6.  Blackstone  was  most  famous  in     literature     science     law     religion. 

7.  From  Paris  to  Vienna  is  about     400  mi.     700  mi.     1,000  mi.     1,300  mi. 

8.  The  ten  commandments  are  called  the     decagon     decalog     decament     decemvirate. 

9.  Light  travels  in  lines  that  are     jagged     parallel     straight     wavy. 

10.  The  most  important  acid  for  industry  is     acetic     carbolic     hydrochloric     sulphuric. 
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TEST  6 


If  the  two  words  of  a  pair  mean  the  same  or  nearly  the  same,  write  5  after  the  dots.  If  they 
mean  the  opposite  or  nearly  the  opposite,  write  o  after  the  dots  as  shown  in  the  samples.  If 
you  cannot  be  sure,  guess. 


SAMPLES 


good — bad o 

little — small s 

1  fret — worry 

2  extend — enlarge 

3  exit — entrance 

4  help — hinder 

5  advance — retreat 

6  confusion — disorder 

7  rude — civil 

8  fact — fiction 

9  particular — general 

io  commemorate — celebrate. .  . 


ii  escape — elude 

12  lewd — licentious 

13  abridge — condense 

14  compact — scattered.  .  .  . 

1 5  placate — appease 

16  rectify — amend 

17  alienate — estrange 

18  consequent — subsequent. 

19  somnolent — dormant.  .  . 

20  heinous — atrocious 


TEST   7 
Make  a  cross  in  the  square^efore  the  best  answer  to  each  question. 

I.  Why  do  English  sparrows  multiply  more      4.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  bathe  often?     Be- 
rapidly  than  red  birds?     Because  they  cause 


are  smaller 

migrate 

are  better  fighters  and  lay  more  eggs 

eat  worms 


cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness 
cleanliness  prevents  disease 
a  bath  is  very  enjoyable 
a  bath  is  good  exercise 


2.  Why  should  every  man  learn  to  read?     Be-      5.  Why  does  it  pay  to  be  honest?     Because 


it  is  stylish 

it  gives  him  a  chance  to  learn  things 
it  is  against  the  law  not  to  read 
he  will  enjoy  music  more 


it  brings  you  the   respect  both  of 

yourself  and  others 
it  shows  that  you  are  well  educated 

Shakespeare  says  it  does 

it  shows  you  have  plenty  of  friends 


3.  If  you  break  your  leg  while  on  the  march 
what  is  the  thing  to  do? 


go  lie  down  under  the  next  tree 
fire  off  your  gun  and  shout 
take  a  drink  from  your  canteen 
ask  someone  to  send  an  ambulance 
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TEST  8 
In  the  lines  below,  each  number  is  gotten  in  a  certain  way  from  the  numbers  coming  before 
it.     Study  out  what  this  way  is  in  each  line,  and  then  write  in  the  space  left  for  it  the  number 
that  should  come  next.     The  first  two  lines  are  already  filled  in  as  they  should  be. 

12 

18 


1 

2, 

4 

6, 

8, 

10, 

SAMPLES  { 

1 

n> 

12 

14. 

15, 

17, 

20, 

18, 

16, 

14, 

35, 

32, 

29, 

26, 

226, 

232, 

238, 

244, 

6, 

8i 

iof, 

13, 

12, 

12L 

I2i 

I2| 

5, 

6, 

8, 

9, 

*■  *■  j 

12, 

41 


44, 


45, 


8, 


4« 


100, 


8A, 


49, 


13, 


50, 


9h 


52, 


14, 


25, 


92, 


53, 


17, 


TEST  9 

In  each  of  the  lines  below,  the  first  two  words  have  a  certain  relation.  Notice  that  relation 
and  draw  a  line  under  the  one  word  in  the  parenthesis  which  has  that  particular  relation  to  the 
third  word.     Begin  with  No.  1  and  mark  as  many  sets  as  you  can. 

(sky — blue:  grass — (grow,  green,  cut,  dead) 
fish — swims:  man — (boy,  woman,  walks,  girl) 
day — night:  white — (red,  black,  clear,  pure) 

finger — hand:   toe — (foot,  knee,  arm,  nail) I 

above — top:   below — (above,  bottom,  sea,  hang) 2 

spoon — soup:   fork — (knife,  plate,  meat,  cup) 3 

skirts — girl:   trousers — (boy,  hat,  vest,  coat) 4 

officer — private:   command — (army,  general,  obey,  regiment) 5 

cold — heat:   ice — (cream,  frost,  refrigerator,  steam) 6 

sweet — sugar:   sour — (sweet,  bread,  man,  vinegar) 7 

8  uncle — nephew:   aunt — (niece,  brother,  sister,  cousin) 8 

9  rafters — house:   skeleton — (bones,  skull,  grace,  body) 9 

10  engineer — engine:   driver — (horse,  harness,  passenger,  man) 10 

11  pitcher — milk:   vase — (flowers,  pitcher,  table,  pottery) 11 

12  abundant — cheap:   scarce — (costly,  plentiful,  common,  gold) 12 

13  large — elephant:  loud — (soft,  hear,  cannon,  see) 13 

14  theatre — people:   hive — (thrive,  sting,  bees,  thick) 14 

15  dismal — cheerful:  dark — (sad,  stars,  night,  bright) 15 

16  music — noise:   harmony — (hear,  accord,  violin,  discord) 16 

17  airplane — air:   submarine — (dive,  engine,  ship,  water) 17 

18  hospital — patient:   prison — (cell,  criminal,  bar,  jail) 18 

19  mountain — valley:   genius — (idiot,  right,  think,  brain) 19 

20  a — b:  c — (e,  d,  b,  letter) 20 
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TEST  10 

Draw  a  line  under  the  largest  number  and  also  under  the  smallest  number  in  every  column,  as 
shown  in  the  sample. 
Sample 


34 

45 

57 

4i 

181 

890 

908 

8217 

4871 

2170 

79 

77 

53 

9i 

206 

135 

955 

4833 

6649 

7997 

87 

46 

27 

13 

890 

454 

646 

2778 

6352 

536i 

68 

73 

45 

29 

444 

550 

112 

3132 

6679 

7752 

25 

38 

52 

36 

785 

734 

827 

2428 

4081 

4928 

82 

54 

58 

75 

813 

749 

807 

8900 

2369 

8631 

27 

70 

49 

18 

895 

235 

770 

3692 

4643 

9670 

30 

89 

85 

60 

605 

563 

492 

8136 

3288 

9675 

21        42        81         92        585        875        418         1217        9815        3455 
24        31         57        96         178        708        806        8413        9816        2180 

TEST   11 

Write  the  letter  /  before  each  of  these  statements  which  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

1.  The  sight  of  those  massive  battleships  seems  to  bring  out  the  patriotic  side  of  one's  nature. 

2.  We  turned  eastward  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  setting  sun  shining  in  our  eyes.       '""  "'*'**  »*4 

3.  Although  stung  by  the  insult,  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  offender,  who  then  offered  a 

piteous  prayer. 

4.  Without  delaying  our  walk  down  Main  Street,  we  stood  still  and  listened  to  the  chimes. 

5.  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  all  his  clothes  in  his  pocket,  started  for  Boston  during  a  heavy 

snowstorm. 

6.  The  wind  blew  up  the  Hudson. 

7.  As  he  reached  out  to  catch  the  boat  his  foot  slipped,  his  arm  striking  the  boat  and  sending 

it  sailing  down  the  river. 

8.  Outside  a  certain  office  this  sign  appears,  "Foreigners  who  cannot  read  this  sign  should  ask 

within  for  further  information." 


TEST   12 
Fill  in  with  conclusions  which  can  be  correctly  drawn  from  the  given  facts  in  each  set,  as 
shown  in  the  first  line. 


Given  Facts 

Conclusions 

H  is  as  large  as  F 

therefore 

H  is 

larger     than 

K 

K  is  larger  than  G 

therefore 

E  is. 

.  F 

H  is  smaller  than  E 

therefore 

Kis. 

.  E 

K  is  smaller  than  F 

therefore 

H  is. 

.  G 

R  is  superior  to  V 

therefore 

S  is  . 

.  U 

S  is  superior  to  T 

therefore 

Wis. 

.  S 

U  is  equal  to  W 

therefore 

Ris. 

.  T 

S  is  inferior  to  V 

therefore 

Uis. 

.  V 

U  is  inferior  to  T 

therefore 

Vis. 

..W 
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TEST   13 

Look  at  No.  1  on  this  page  long  enough  to  get  it  in  mind.  Then  turn  over  the  leaf,  find  the 
same  thing  on  page  10  or  II,  and  write  1  under  it.  Then  look  at  No.  2  on  this  page,  turn  over 
the  leaf,  find  it,  and  write  2  under  it.    Do  the  same  with  No.  3,  No.  4,  etc. 


tJ    ©  €>   £? 


10 


42857630 
11 


63718459 
12 


89740272 
13 


20854136 
14 


20143285 
15 


XT      V      rK       m       ^7 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


[It  is  not  possible  for  the  Quarterly  to  reproduce  pages  10  and  11  of  the  test.    The  pages 
contain  128  unnumbered  objects.    The  Editors.] 


A  PLEA  FOR  ATHLETIC  STANDARDS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott 
Professor  of  English 

The  Editors  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  have  asked  me  to  give  my  views  on 
the  extraordinarily  bad  results  we  are  getting  in  this  country  from  our  teaching 
of  English  and  for  any  suggestions  I  can  make  on  improving  them.  In  this  in- 
vitation, they  have  certainly  found  one  who  shares  their  sense  of  the  actuality 
of  the  problem.  Any  educated  European  woman  and  any  cultivated  European 
man  are  supposed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the 
proprieties  of  their  national  tongue,  but  who  is  so  bold  as  to  suppose  that  any 
large  number  of  our  diplomaed  young  men  and  young  women  can  discuss  any 
question  of  language  with  knowledge  and  discrimination,  or  would  be  interested 
in  trying  to? 

Many  of  the  causes  of  this  difference  lie  in  the  laps  of  the  gods.  Our  con- 
glomerate population,  our  instinctive  aversion  to  nice  discriminations  of  any 
sort  as  being  invidious,  our  fear  of  intellectual  and  esthetic  snobbery  are  condi- 
tions which  we  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  modify.  Pretty  much  the  only  refuge 
from  them  lies  in  the  consolations  of  fatalism.  We  can  wield  Mrs.  Partington's 
broom,  if  we  like,  but  if  we  are  reasonable  beings,  we  shall  do  it  largely  for  the 
sake  of  the  exercise. 

There  are  a  few  things,  however,  within  our  power.  It  is  conceivable,  at 
least,  that  we  can  improve  the  English  of  college  exercises  until  it  can  be  exposed 
to  print  without  exciting  amusement  among  the  students  themselves.  And 
how  can  we  set  about  it?  The  answer  seems  to  me  simple,  or,  at  any  rate,  con- 
structive. Now,  there  is  nothing  we  can  depend  on,  because  there  is  nothing, 
however  simple,  however  elementary,  however  essential,  that  we  insist  on. 
The  alphabet?  I  have  heard  of  college  students  who  could  not  repeat  it.  The 
simplest  terms  of  grammar?  A  number  of  our  schools  think  it  their  sole 
province  to  feed  the  imagination,  and  grammar  is  not  taught.  Spelling?  Is 
there  any  word  of  more  than  three  letters  which  all  successful  candidates  for 
entrance  to  college  are  sure  to  spell  correctly?  Punctuation?  It  is  largely  for- 
tuitous. Capitalization?  I  have  seldom  seen  inn  spelled  with  an  i.  Ability 
to  make  one's  self  understood?  Every  year  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  gives  some  credit  to  unintelligible  passages,  provided  an  occasional 
word  indicates  a  groping  after  the  truth.  These  passages  seem  written  in  a 
strange  language,  slightly  analogous  to  some  other  language  which  one  has 
made  some  amateur  attempt  to  understand.  The  impression  is  in  reality  too 
flattering.  The  geniuses  who  penned  them,  or,  more  often,  penciled  them, 
"writ  no  language."     They  knew  no  syntax. 

These  facts,  I  realize,  cast  an  undeserved  gloom  over  the  subject.  They 
are  far  from  representing  all  there  is  in  the  entrance  papers.  They  do  show, 
however,  that  there  is  no  minimum  of  knowledge  that  a  teacher  of  freshman 
English  can  expect  to  find  in  every  student.  Sixty  per  cent,  will  satisfy  the 
Board.  Even  this  is  counted  too  high  in  some  quarters,  and  half  right  is  as 
likely  to  serve  the  turn.     Which  half?     Any  half. 
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I  am  asking,  by  the  way,  not  for  less  but  for  more  generosity  to  the  teachers 
of  our  preparatory  schools.  At  present,  in  any  demand  they  make  upon  their 
students,  they  get  little  support  from  their  school  administrations,  and  any 
school  administrations  that  give  them  support  get  little  in  turn  from  our  col- 
leges. As  a  rule,  whatever  disciplinary  force  a  teacher  exerts  must  be  drained 
from  the  force  of  her  own  personality.  Nor  am  I  asking  for  less  generosity  to 
the  students.  They  are  entitled  to  vigor  in  leadership  and  standards  that 
make  for  an  esprit  de  corps. 

A  second  difficulty,  no  less  serious  than  the  first,  is  that  we  ask  too  much. 
We  ask  it  tentatively  and  ineffectually,  to  be  sure,  but  still  we  ask  it.  In 
times  past,  questions  have  been  asked  to  which  scholars  could  give  only  guesses 
for  answers.  On  sight  reading,  we  still  ask  for  the  annotation  of  some  phrases 
which  can  be  interpreted  only  after  special  study  or  instruction.  Still  oftener, 
we  seem  to  count  on  a  maturity  of  judgment  which  only  age  and  experience 
could  honestly  arrive  at  and  on  a  spontaneous  response  we  ourselves  would 
rarely  give  to  required  reading  and  the  demands  of  a  class-room.  Students 
whom  Socrates  might  find  apt  disciples  for  his  doctrine,  Know  thyself,  are  not 
those  who  suffer  least  from  tests  like  these. 

For  the  mere  teasing  of  antennae,  which  is  too  often  our  process  of  education 
in  English,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  substitute  an  insistence  on  a 
small  but  fixed  body  of  knowledge  and  on  a  practice  in  conformity  with  it.  We 
might,  for  instance,  require  for  entrance  at  least  the  power  (i)  to  refrain  from 
using  words  without  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning,  (2)  to  distinguish  a  sentence 
from  what  is  not  a  sentence,  (3)  to  recognize  simple  examples  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  (4)  to  understand  that  a  verb  should  agree,  not  with  the  nearest 
noun,  but  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number,  (5)  to  use  intelligently  the  ob- 
jective case  of  pronouns,  (6)  to  inflect  nouns  and  verbs,  (7)  to  use  commas 
with  non-restrictive  phrases  and  to  omit  them  with  restrictive,  (8)  to  spell  all 
the  words  to  be  found  in  some  designated  first  reader,  (9)  to  use  the  correctly. 
Such  a  change  would  be  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  all  it  cost. 

For  one  thing,  it  would  give  the  teacher  of  freshman  English  a  clearer  starting 
point  than  he  has  at  present.  He  would  count  on  something  to  begin  with. 
For  another,  those  schools  which  for  their  own  self-respect  are  now  maintaining 
definite  standards  of  knowledge  would  receive  a  support  which  they  now  only 
too  evidently  lack.  They  would  no  longer  see  invertebrate  schools  as  success- 
ful as  themselves  in  entering  students  into  college,  because  of  laxity  in  the 
methods  of  admission;  nor  would  they  find  their  own  authority  impaired  by 
those  of  their  own  students  who,  having  failed  to  come  up  to  their  demands, 
either  through  incompetence  or  indifference,  yet  become  freshmen,  thanks  to 
college  charity  and  good  nature.  The  good  student,  too,  would  be  encouraged 
by  having  a  clear  objective  to  aim  at.  There  is  nothing  more  bracing  than  a 
definite,  decisive  command,  nothing  more  deadening  than  vague  directions, 
vague  results,  and  patronizing  allowances.     It  is  archery  without  a  target. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  most  prone  to  make  allowances  for  others  allow  them 
least  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  sterling  virtues.  Old  people,  young 
people,  certainly  young  children  are  natural  dogmatists.     They  like  certainty 
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and  the  authority  it  gives  them.  The  more  it  has  cost  them  to  get  it,  the  more 
they  like  it  when  it  is  come  by.  In  too  many  of  our  schools,  they  are  expected 
to  sentimentalize,  to  speculate,  to  imagine,  but  never  hear  the  trumpet-call: 
Know.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who  think  that  all  dogmatic  knowledge 
smacks  of  philistinism  and  they  wish  to  teach  Art,  Literature,  Culture.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  think  of  no  Art,  Literature,  Culture  worthy  of  the  name, 
which  is  not  characterized  by  its  own  peculiar  precision.  And  I  see  nothing  in 
the  allowance  for  positive  blunders  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  half-right 
which  leads  to  precision  of  any  sort. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  point,  for  the  Required  Course  in  English  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  cannot  afford  to  devote  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  literary 
precision,  with  its  special  interest  in  nice  distinctions  of  feeling  and  a  subtle 
manner  of  expression,  if  it  is  to  cooperate  with  other  departments  in  the  curricu- 
lum. And  it  needs  that  cooperation.  If  the  care  of  students'  English  has 
so  far  been  left  pretty  exclusively  to  departments  of  English,  it  is  because  it  is 
associated  almost  wholly  in  the  minds  of  other  departments  with  the  demands 
of  imaginative  literature.  The  physicist  or  chemist  who  will  sharply  correct 
any  error  in  Arabic  numerals  in  his  students'  papers  will  leave  untouched  errors 
in  words,  because  if  you  meddle  with  them  you  are  meddling  with  the  province 
of  belles-lettres.  No  wonder  that  a  great  many  students  feel  that  what  is  called 
"good  English"  is  merely  the  technique  necessary  for  one  set  of  class-rooms. 
What  they  write  elsewhere  is  another  matter.  And  yet  in  reality,  it  is  a  tech- 
nique which  cannot  be  acquired  against  a  dead  set  of  bad  habits  which  are 
allowed  to  flourish,  strengthen,  and  mature  everywhere  else. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  English  teacher  needs  the  cooperation  of 
his  colleagues.  Floundering  English  is  always  bad  English ;  its  words  are  mis- 
used, its  sentences  obscure.  And  what  English  teacher  is  so  wise  that  he  would 
not  flounder  in  the  departments  of  some  of  his  colleagues  if  he  were  not  too 
wise  to  speak  at  all?  It  is  clear  that  alone  he  is  not  competent  to  teach  his  pu- 
pils how  to  write  correctly  on  physics,  chemistry,  art,  domestic  science,  etc.,  etc. 
What  he  can  offer  toward  such  an  end  by  the  explanation  of  general  expository 
principles,  his  colleagues  must  supplement  by  opportunities  for  trial  and  cor- 
rection. For  these  reasons,  I  have  little  hope  that  we  can  do  much  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  English  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  until  we  begin  to  reject 
some  candidates  for  college  entrance  on  the  score  of  the  English  of  their  papers 
in  other  departments  and  secure  some  machinery  within  the  college  itself,  by 
which  the  degree  may  be  withheld  from  students  unless  the  English  of  their  col- 
lege work  in  general  is  satisfactory.  For  that  purpose,  I  should  like  to  see  in 
every  college  a  committee  of  three  or  five  formed,  at  least  a  majority  of  whom 
should  not  be  of  the  English  staff,  to  whom  evidences  of  a  student's  illiteracy 
might  be  submitted  by  any  instructor  interested  in  the  plan.  Such  plans  have 
already  been  tried  in  several  institutions  and  with  sufficient  success,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  justify  the  experiment.  But  what  perhaps  is  best  about  it  is  that  it 
points  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  standard 
of  plain  sense  and  practical  utility  and  then  to  make  it,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  a  "  requirement."  For  more  important  than  any  device,  though  devices 
are  necessary,  is  a  general  simplification  and  stiffening  up  all  along  the  line. 


ENGLISH  PAGEANTRY* 

An  Historical  Outline 
Mary  A.  Jordan 

The  first  volume  of  "English  Pageantry"  was  published  two  years  ago  during  Dr.  Withing- 
ton's  absence  in  France;  the  second  volume  was  put  out  this  past  fall.  If  the  book  is  as  beguil- 
ing as  is  Miss  Jordan's  review,  we  must  indeed  take  steps  to  own  it. 

Dr.  Withington's  two  volumes  quarto  are  outwardly  big  and  handsome, 
inwardly  learned  and  convincing,  altogether  beguiling.  This  last  characteris- 
tic makes  them  an  exception  to  much  of  the  scholarship  and  research  in  which 
the  students  in  the  United  States  feel  a  justifiable  pride;  comparing,  as  they 
may,  Sidney  Smith's  verdict  in  1818,  "Why  should  Americans  write  books, 
when  a  six  weeks'  passage  brings  them  in  their  own  tongue,  our  sense,  science, 
and  genius  in  bales  and  hogsheads?  Prairies,  steamboats,  grist-mills  are  their 
natural  objects  for  centuries  to  come,"  with  the  London  Spectator  reviewer's 
account,  1920,  of  a  "book  .  .  .  full  of  proofs  of  that  amazing  proficiency 
which  American  scholars  bring  to  their  work!  The  Bibliography  at  the  end 
is  positively  bewildering,  nay  annihilating,  to  the  ordinary  man  of  letters.  It 
simply  bristles  with  names  which  one  has  never  heard  before."  Dr.  Withing- 
ton's scholarship  does  not  bewilder,  annihilate,  or  even  bristle.  It  is  not 
forbidding,  austere,  or  even  dry,  but  hospitable,  generous,  and,  above  all,  good- 
natured.  There  is  peace  as  well  as  plenty  among  the  footnotes,  and  the 
citations  make  the  authorities  seem  to  be  of  like  stuff  as  ourselves.  Perhaps 
this  is  Dr.  Withington's  secret.  He  has  been  willing  to  take  his  theme  at  its 
source  in  human  behavior  and  has  never  let  it  wander  far  away  from  the 
record  of  that  behavior.  The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  abstruse  theories 
or  intricate  interpretations,  or  sweeping  generalizations.  Still  less  may  he 
expect  subtle  analysis  and  startling  alignment  of  familiar  actions.  English 
pageantry  is  the  public  expression  of  some  very  good  moments  in  the  cor- 
porate life  of  a  very  good  sort  of  people.  Dr.  Withington  lets  the  long  and 
interrupted  story  tell  itself  very  much  as  if  he  had  not  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  searched  volumes  and  documents,  and  verified  references,  and  placed 
allusions  to  secure  the  detail.  One  can  imagine  that  a  well-endowed  child  and 
a  ripe  critic  might  together  turn  the  pages  of  the  book,  scan  its  pictures,  and 
enjoy  their  experiences  equally.  But  to  the  child,  it  would  be  a  new  world 
made  out  of  an  old  one;  to  the  critic,  a  cross  section  of  his  ignorance  and 
neglect  in  English  history  and  literature  and  scholarship.  Old  forgotten  things 
are  seen  in  new  relations,  the  holiday  mood  becomes  really  recreative. 

So  it  seems  a  pity  to  try  to  compress  Dr.  Withington's  work  into  a  small 
pellet  of  paraphrase  and  to  mortgage  in  advance  the  rare  pleasure  of  the  adven- 
ture he  provides  for  his  reader.  What  did  Bacon  say?  "Some  books  also  may 
be  read  by  deputy  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but  that  would  be 
only  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled 
books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things." 

*  By  Robert  Withington,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Smith  College.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press. 
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The  two  volumes  will  make  different  appeals  to  readers  who  are  distinctly- 
practical  or  speculative  in  their  interest.  For  the  producer  of  pageants,  in  the 
modern  sense,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Parker,  Dr.  Withington 
gives  the  record  as  carefully  as  in  the  case  of  the  examples  of  the  earlier  pag- 
eantry, but  he  makes  no  promises  of  future  success,  and  does  not  play  the 
prophet  for  any  one  of  the  rival  practices  in  the  United  States  at  present.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  treatment  is  vague  or  spineless.  On  the  contrary  the 
pages  fairly  teem  with  life  and  action.  The  footnotes  are  as  interesting  as  the 
text  and  often  for  quite  different  reasons,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  pageants 
described  were  moving  along  among  a  crowd  of  witnesses  on  whose  outskirts 
are  our  own  contemporaries.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  "folk  celebrations,"  all 
sorts  of  characters  and  reputations  gaily  mingle.  The  words,  where  there  are 
any,  have  no  sacrosanct  influence  either  for  their  authorship  or  their  enter- 
taining value.  So  bills,  and  accounts,  and  properties  lists  take  on  a  very  salu- 
tary importance  to  the  snob  artistic,  and  a  very  illuminating  one  to  the  open- 
minded  reader. 

The  pageant  provided  now  and  again  a  convenient  alibi  for  some  unfortu- 
nate men  of  letters  who  in  public  esteem  were  on  trial  for  incompetence  or  dull- 
ness. In  common  charity  now,  consider  what  a  city  of  refuge  pageantry  may 
have  been  to  John  Lydgate  and  Elkanah  Settle.  Can  any  lover  of  his  kind  fail 
to  thrill  with  truest  excitement  when  he  comes  upon  the  passage  describing  the 
estimates  of  a  pageant  by  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Pepys  respectively?  And 
is  there  not  some  satisfaction  in  the  remembrance  that  Pepys  considered 
"silly"  descriptive  alike  of  a  pageant  that  he  watched  and  of  a  play  by  Shakes- 
peare that  he  sat  through  ? 

It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  a  Bibliography  and  an  Index  should 
contribute  to  the  reader's  innocent  gaiety.  But  they  do.  Indeed  they  are,  in 
their  several  ways,  new  and  unexpected  pageants  made  by  the  alphabetic  pro- 
cession triumphantly  marshalling  the  rank,  file,  horse,  foot,  mummers,  royalty, 
and  splendors  of  the  folk,  years,  and  artists  concerned. 

Of  course  there  are  readers  who  cannot  unbuckle  the  armor  of  their  militant 
criticism.  To  them  falls  the  long,  delightful  task  of  charging  down  the  lists 
and  picking  up  the  unconsidered  trifles  when  the  joust  is  over.  They  also  have 
their  reward,  but  the  gentle  reader  has  the  best  time.  What  a  pity  that  those 
who  don't  take  steps  to  own  this  book  will  never  know  what  they  miss  in  not 
having  it  by  them — to  be  took  often  and  drawed  mild ! 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


OUR  CAMPUS  HEADQUARTERS 

Florence  Homer  Snow 

True  to  our  promise,  we  are  publishing  an  article  about  the  activities  of  the  Alumnae  Office. 
Miss  Snow  has  written  it  at  Mrs.  MacDougall's  request  because  she  is,  of  course,  the  only  one 
who  knows  enough  to  write  it; — she  made  the  office  (in  1907),  developed  it,  and  maintains  it 
as  all  the  world  of  Smith  alumnae  knows  and  acknowledges  with  the  keenest  sense  of  pride 
and  possession.  Mrs.  MacDougall  herself  has  written  an  introduction  which  we  might  almost 
publish  under  a  caption  of  its  own,  namely,  "  My  Appreciation  of  our  Campus  Headquarters." 

"Last  June  when  I  came  into  office,"  Mrs.  MacDougall  says,  "I  felt  just 
about  as  much  at  ease  as  the  historic  Amherst  freshman  who  attempted  to  call 
upon  the  Smith  damsel  of  his  choice  by  ringing  the  doorbell  of  College  Hall. 
Like  him,  I  found  a  very  busy  world  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  find  my  place. 
I  blossomed  into  presidential  office  during  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  busiest  of 
our  Commencements.  When  I  sought  enlightenment  as  to  my  new  duties, 
everyone  hurried  by.  The  only  definite  information  I  could  catch  upon  the 
fly  was  that  I  had  no  responsibilities  of  any  sort, — not  just  then, — and  when 
in  doubt  I  was  to  appeal  to  the  General  Secretary.  I  have  been  constantly  in 
doubt  and  I  have  been  appealing  ever  since,  never  in  vain,  so  that  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  advice.  No  better  sailing  directions  could  have 
been  given  me. 

"Until  that  time  I  had  had  no  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
the  tasks  that  she  and  her  staff  have  undertaken  nor  of  the  extraordinary  skill 
with  which  they  accomplish  their  various  kinds  of  work.  I  feel  that  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  whole  should  understand  more  about  the  work  of  this  office  upon 
which  our  life  as  an  Association  chiefly  depends.  I  have  therefore  asked  Miss 
Snow  to  tell  us  of  the  work  of  her  office,  and  she  has — as  in  every  case — re- 
sponded to  my  appeal,  in  the  article  that  follows." 


Whenever  I  am  confronted  by  the  question,  "Just  what  do  you  do  in  the 
Alumnae  Office?"  I  am  almost  as  troubled  to  find  a  concise  and  adequate 
answer  as  the  guide  in  the  Forum  whom  the  casual  traveler  asked,  "Let  me 
see,  what  was  it  that  happened  in  Rome  anyway?"  Not  that  our  history  is  so 
vastly  significant  or  our  nature  so  vitally  complex  as  this  ambitious  comparison 
would  indicate!  But  the  work  of  an  alumnae  office  is  kaleidoscopic,  and  in 
many  features  differs  from  all  other  organizations — except  alumni  offices, 
which  preceded  the  feminine  species  by  a  number  of  years,  but  are  by  no  means 
long  established  nor  as  yet  universal.  Only  within  the  last  25  years  have  the 
organized  alumni  and  alumnae  of  American  colleges  become  essential  and  effec- 
tive factors  in  the  progress  of  their  institutions,  with  permanent  headquarters 
and  executive  secretaries. 

The  Smith  alumnae  office  was  a  pioneer,  and,  like  many  greater  ventures, 
was  initiated  modestly  and  without  ceremony  in  September  1907,  in  one  little 
room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Allen  Field  Club  House.    With  a  typewriter,  a 
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desk  or  two,  and  a  diminutive  filing  cabinet  holding  some  3500  catalog  cards, 
representing  all  the  alumnae  then  in  existence,  the  secretary  embarked  upon 
uncharted  seas.  By  good  fortune  the  pilots  of  the  alumnae  ship  of  state,  in 
the  role  of  officers,  trustees,  and  councillors,  were  of  far-seeing  vision  and  untir- 
ing devotion,  and  it  was — and  is — a  joy  to  follow  their  lead.  At  the  end  of 
six  years  the  office  had  outgrown  the  second  room  at  the  club  house,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Burton  it  moved  into  its  present  quarters  in  College 
Hall,  consisting  of  a  committee  room  with  a  registration  desk,  three  offices,  a 
stock  room,  and  a  storage  loft  for  supplies  and  reunion  costumes.  In  1920 
an  annex  to  the  suite  was  added  for  the  $4,000,000  Fund  office,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  a  private  office  for  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Quarterly,  the  desks  have 
encroached  for  the  moment  upon  the  amaranth  elegance  of  the  committee 
room.  Two  full-time  assistants  are  upon  the  regular  staff,  and  two  more  are 
working  on  the  Fund.  The  correspondence  and  bookkeeping  of  the  War  Service 
Board  are  carried  on  by  one  part-time  assistant.  Temporary  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  editorial  assistance  is  furnished  by  self-help  students  and  local 
alumnae.  At  general  mailing  times  seven  or  eight  are  employed  for  a  number 
of  days. 

With  the  history  and  the  setting  of  our  office  thus  briefly  sketched,  I  would 
set  forth  its  activities  in  topical  form,  trusting  that  the  simple  outline  will 
suggest  the  amplifications  which  exist  in  full  measure,  had  one  the  time  or 
space  in  which  to  reveal  them.  The  grouping  into  four  departments  is  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive,  but  it  corresponds  to 
the  natural  development  of  alumnae  offices,  and  gives  a  birdseye  view  of 
"what  it  is  all  about." 

The  first  department  is  called  Records,  and  is  the  prime  essential.  Almost 
universally  in  the  history  of  the  women's  colleges,  when  the  upkeep  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  graduates  has  become  too  burdensome  for  a  registrar 
or  some  other  official  who  has  been  carrying  it  as  a  side  issue,  then  an  alumnae 
office  has  come  into  being,  as  the  repository  for  records  and  subsequent  machin- 
ery for  mailing.  Very  rapidly  the  office  becomes  of  further  use  to  the  alumnae 
and  the  college  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  a  means  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  department  of  Service  and  Hospitality  develops. 
Address  lists  must  then  be  made  available  in  print,  and  the  alumnae  must 
have  an  organ  for  authoritative  news  about  the  college  and  communication 
with  each  other,  and  the  department  of  Publications  is  established.  The 
alumnae  become  increasingly  important  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Their  organ- 
ization must  be  strengthened,  membership  increased,  local  clubs  encouraged, 
funds  raised,  in  order  to  uphold  the  hands  of  their  Alma  Mater.  These  activi- 
ties together  form  the  department  of  Advancement,  although  strictly  speaking 
every  function  of  the  office  contributes  to  this  purpose. 

I  Records 

1  Card  Catalogs 

a)  alphabetical 

b)  geographical 

c)  addressograph,  alumnae  by  classes,  faculty,  class  and  club  secre- 

taries 
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d)  biographical:   index  of  items  published  in  the  Quarterly;  five- 

year  census  on  "Findex"  cards  (in  cooperation  with  the  Ap- 
pointment Bureau) 

e)  former  students 

f)  current  list  of  missing  addresses 

2  Financial 

a)  general:   double  entry  system,  dealing  with  income  and  expendi- 

ture, assets  and  liabilities,  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  investment  fund,  the  Alumnae  Fund  and  special 
funds,  the  War  Service  Board 

b)  special:   monthly  balance  sheets  and  cumulative  budgets,  yearly 

inventories  of  supplies,  survey  of  accounts  payable  and  receiv- 
able in  dues  and  Quarterly  subscriptions ;  approval  of  bills  by 
the  treasurer  and  of  extraordinary  expenditures  by  the  finance 
committee  (the  general  secretary  is  bonded);  annual  auditing; 
collection  of  dues  and  subscriptions,  interest,  and  advertising 
accounts,  schedule  of  investments  and  insurance  policies 

3  Statistics 

a)  business:   new,  life,  dropped,  and  resigned  members,  new,  renewed, 

and  discontinued  Quarterly  subscriptions;  mail  received  and 
letters  written ;  deceased  graduates  and  former  students 

b)  "on  demand":   occupations,  marriages  and  children,  authors  of 

alumnae  books  and  plays,  ages  at  graduation,  owners  of  bank 
accounts,  etc. 

4  General:  "line-a-day"  book  of  office  activities  and  sample  forms  used; 

minutes  and  programs  of  meetings;  correspondence  files;  publicity 
material  (photographs  and  clippings);  cuts  of  pictures  used  in  the 
Quarterly;  class  communications;  file  of  Registers,  Catalogs, 
Quarterlies,  and  printed  matter;  publications  of  other  colleges  and 
alumni  and  alumnae  associations 

II  Service  and  Hospitality 

1  Information   bureau:   correspondence   and   interviews   with   alumnae, 

members  of  the  college,  other  colleges,  and  the  public 

2  Addressing  for  classes,  departments  of  the  college,  and  others 

3  Sales  agency  for  bas  reliefs,  cookbooks,  etchings,  caramels,  hats,  Christ- 

mas cards,  music,  photographs,  songs 

4  Sophia  Smith  Homestead  (in  cooperation  with  the  House  Committee) : 

arrangements  with  the  resident,  repairs  and  general  upkeep,  taxes 
and  insurance 

5  Alumnae  Council  meeting:  housing  and  entertainment 

6  Commencement:   registration  headquarters,  campus  rooms,  class  head- 

quarters, dramatics  applications,  reunion  cup,  cooperation  with 
Alumnae  Parade  Committee,  program  of  events  and  meetings 

III  Publications 

1  Alumnae  Register,  published  annually;  editing  of  copy  for  Association 

proceedings  and  alphabetical  and  geographical  lists,  proofreading, 
and  mailing 

2  Biographical  Catalog,  published  every  ten  years :   preparation  of  material 

and  mailing 

3  Alumnae   Quarterly   (compilation,   preparation   of  material,  proof- 

reading, and  cutting  dummy  are  carried  on  by  the  editor-in-chief) : 
business  management,  including  advertising,  estimates  and  contracts, 
billing,  campaigns  for  new  subscribers,  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
board,  gift  subscriptions,  copyright,  sale  of  single  copies,  binding  of 
volumes,  mailing,  exchange  with  other  publications;  assistance  to 
editor  with  alumnae  notes  and  Association  material 
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IV  Advancement 

i  General  organization:  stimulation  of  interest  of  the  alumnae  in  the 
College  and  in  the  Association,  increase  of  annual  and  life  member- 
ships and  subscriptions  to  the  Quarterly  (beginning  with  the 
seniors);  revision  of  by-laws;  cooperation  with  the  board  of  directors, 
committees,  class  officers,  college  administration,  faculty,  and  under- 
graduates (as  potential  alumnae,  through  their  publications,  student 
government  officers,  self-help  students  giving  clerical  assistance, 
Granddaughters  Society) ;  election  of  officers  and  directors;  nomination 
of  alumnae  trustees 

2  Local  Clubs  (in  cooperation  with  Council  committee) :    organization  of 

new  clubs  and  admission  as  branches,  recording  of  officers,  arrange- 
ments for  alumnae  and  faculty  as  speakers,  lantern  slides  for  exhibi- 
tion, lists  of  new  alumnae  in  vicinity 

3  Alumnae  Council:   work  with  officers  and  committees  (finance,  educa- 

tion, local  clubs,  class  organization  and  records,  publicity),  housing 
and  entertainment,  docket  and  program 

4  Alumnae  Fund:   annual  appeals,  recording  of  subscriptions,  payment 

of  appropriations;  special  funds  (Infirmary  Fund,  Four  Million 
Dollar  Fund),  individual  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  College;  group 
insurance  in  graduating  classes 

5  Other   enterprises:   War  Service   Board,   inaugurations   and   anniver- 

saries, Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  Social  Preparedness  Rally,  as  the 
occasion  arises 

6  Intercourse  with   other   colleges,   with   the  Association   of   Collegiate 

Alumnae,  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association,  the 
Association  of  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Secretaries 

A  few  significant  figures  chosen  here  and  there  from  the  office  statistics  will 
enliven  the  above  outline  and  indicate  the  amount  of  business  transacted. 
There  are  8162  graduates  of  Smith;  7848  of  these  are  living,  of  whom  6247 
are  members  of  the  Association.  There  have  been  4247  former  students; 
392  of  these  are  associate  members.  The  press  run  of  the  current  number  of 
the  Quarterly  is  5600  copies. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Register  includes  nearly  24,000  entries  (counting  the 
married  names,  the  alphabetical  and  geographical  lists,  and  the  list  of  the  Class 
of  1920).  The  changes  of  address,  each  of  which  has  to  be  entered  on  at  least 
three  different  records,  average  2500  a  year  (in  the  three  months  beginning 
with  September  1920,  the  changes  numbered  1098,  so  the  total  for  the  current 
year  bids  fair  to  be  larger). 

The  assets  of  the  Association  in  June  1920  were  valued  at  $58,276.  The 
Association  operates  this  year — with  all  extravagances  eliminated — on  a 
budget  of  about  $15,000. 

There  were  mailed  the  first  of  September  this  last  year  besides  the  usual 
bills:  address  slips,  two  A.  C.  A.  notices,  and  return  envelopes,  amounting  to 
24,520  pieces  of  printed  matter.  In  September  and  the  two  following  months, 
2873  circular  letters  were  sent  to  class  secretaries,  clubs,  the  directors,  and  non- 
members.  In  the  three  regular  issues  of  bills  and  printed  matter  for  the  year 
1920  there  were  63,550  pieces,  exclusive  of  the  Register  and  four  issues  of  the 
Quarterly,  amounting  to  28,500  more,  or  92,050  in  all.  Last  winter,  during 
the  height  of  the  Fund  campaign,  the  literature  handled  at  the  office  averaged 
3000  pieces  a  day. 
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During  the  month  of  October  1920,  1336  pieces  of  first  class  mail  were  re- 
oeived,  and  275  letters  written  on  varying  topics,  from  the  genealogy  of  Sophia 
Smith  to  department  store  opportunities  and  the  sale  of  a  second-hand  auto- 
mobile. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries,  to  which  august 
and  influential  body  the  alumnae  secretaries*  were  admitted  this  last  year, 
that  the  alumni-ae  offices  as  the  center  of  the  whole  machinery  of  organized 
graduate  loyalty  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency  based  upon 
increasing  and  certain  support,  if  they  are  to  achieve  stability,  expand  easily, 
and  be  in  constant  readiness  for  new  projects.  Experience  teaches  that  if 
there  is  one  feature  which  is  constant  in  the  life  of  an  office,  it  is  that  of  un- 
ceasing change,  involving  continual  adjustment  in  program  and  method, 
to  keep  abreast  of  a  graduate  body  steadily  growing  in  size  and  influence. 
Here  at  Smith  we  have  grown  from  1 1  alumnae  in  the  first  class  41  years  ago  to 
8162.  If  the  present  rate  of  graduation  continues,  at  our  50th  anniversary 
in  1925  there  will  be  considerably  over  10,000.  The  future  is  bright  with 
possibilities  of  further  activity  and  service  for  the  College  and  its  alumnae,  as 
yet  vague,  but  exceedingly  alluring. 

*Miss  Snow  is  president  of  the  Association  of  Alumnae  Secretaries  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Association  of 
Alumni  Secretaries.     The  Editor. 


AT  LAST!    A  SMITH  CLUB  HOUSE 

Margaret  L.  Farrand 

Where  do  you  live?  Where  do  you  expect  to  live  next  month?  There  are 
plenty  of  intelligent  Smith  College  graduates  in  New  York,  and  in  other  cities 
too  we  think,  who  respond  to  those  apparently  simple  questions  with  blank 
expressions  and  mournful  shakings  of  the  head.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why 
the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  has  become  a  holder  of  property  and  the 
manager  of  an  apartment-clubhouse.  The  situation  of  the  college  working  girl 
in  New  York  is  peculiarly  acute,  chiefly  because  there  are  so  many  of  her,  but 
the  plan  for  her  assistance  which  is  being  tried  there  bids  fair  to  be  interesting 
and  suggestive  to  Smith  clubs  in  other  cities. 

Miss  Amy  Ferris  in  the  July  Quarterly  wrote  of  a  hope  and  a  dream;  the 
Smith  College  Club  of  New  York,  Inc.  entered,  on  January  the  5th,  into  pos- 
session of  the  hope  and  the  dream,  in  other  words  231-235  Stuyvesant  Square. 
That  means  a  74-foot  6  southern  exposure  facing  Stuyvesant  Park — in  which 
there  are  real  trees  and  grass  and  babies — and  a  100-foot  deep  building,  four 
stories  high.  And  that  means  that  some  seventy  Smith  alumnae  can  have 
pleasant  rooms  at  moderate  rentals  and  that  the  New  York  Smith  Club  pos- 
sesses a  clubroom,  auditorium,  and  offices  of  its  own.  It  means  a  great  many 
other  things,  too,  but  they  can't  be  said  all  in  one  breath. 

231  Stuyvesant  Square — in  case  you  don't  happen  to  live  in  New  York  that 
means  231  East  17  Street — used  to  be  a  Russian  church  and  mission.  In  order 
to  purchase  and  remodel  the  property  the  New  York  Smith  Club  incorporated 
itself  and  sold  $50  and  $100  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.    Seventy-one 
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thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds,  which  cover  the  cost  of  purchase  and  repairs r 
were  sold  in  ten  days.  The  remaining  $15,000,  for  furnishing,  are  now  being 
disposed  of. 

The  basement  of  the  building  contains  dining-room  and  kitchens,  to  which 
the  interested  mother  of  a  Smith  daughter  has  presented  the  cafeteria  equip- 
ment she  used  in  a  canteen  during  the  war.  The  main  floor  has  a  big,  square, 
sunny  living-room,  with  an  open  fireplace,  small  reception  rooms,  library, 
offices,  and  the  former  chapel,  two  stories  high,  which  has  been  converted  into 
an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  250  people.  This  ground  floor  also  boasts 
two  unique  dormitories  of  special  interest  to  the  flitter  through  New  York, 
the  undergraduate  who  cannot  stay  at  a  hotel  unchaperoned  and  the  subur- 
banite who  wants  to  go  to  the  theater.  In  these  dormitories  are  eleven  beds, 
chairs,  and  dressing  tables.  Each,  by  the  aid  of  curtains,  becomes  a  separate 
cubicle  and  for  the  small  sum  of  $1.60  the  place  is  yours  for  the  night.  The 
other  three  floors  have  rooms  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes.  There  are  65  singles. 
Thirty-five  of  them  are  furnished  and  rent  from  $9  a  week  up;  the  others,  un- 
furnished, from  $8  up.  There  are  two  double  rooms,  three  apartments  of  three 
rooms  each,  and  a  generous  supply  of  baths.  The  Club  is  praying  for  gifts  of 
rugs  and  furniture  which  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  materially  the  rental 
price  of  the  furnished  bedrooms  and  will  add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
living-rooms  on  the  main  floor. 

231  Stuyvesant  Square  will  be  ready  for  occupants  early  in  February.  It 
is  not  just  a  New  York  Smith  Club  house.  Not  only  its  idea  but  its  hospitality 
is  at  the  disposal  of  every  Smith  alumna  who  comes  to  the  city.  There  are 
plans  on  foot  for  making  it  a  New  York  clearing  house  for  alumnae  activities 
and  a  New  York  headquarters  for  the  College.  17  West  47  Street  used  to  be 
the  Mecca  of  all  true  Smith  believers;  the  New  York  Smith  Club  hopes  that 
they  will  now  turn  their  steps  to  231  Stuyvesant  Square. 

OUR  ALUMNAE  ADVERTISERS 

The  Quarterly  calls  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  issue  nine  adver- 
tisements of  schools,  shops,  or  businesses  run  by  Smith  alumnae.  Five  of  them — The  Capen 
School,  Hillside  School,  The  Hampshire  Bookshop,  Igoo  Soap,  and  South  Pond  Cabins — are 
old  friends;  the  other  four  appear  in  our  pages  for  the  first  time.  They  are:  The  Story 
Book  Shop  (Candace  Thurber  Stevenson  1904),  The  Holliday  'Bookshop  (Elsa  Detmold 
Holliday  191 1),  the  publicity  agency  of  Sheldon  and  Crispin  (Edith  Sheldon  1900),  and  Julia 
MacAlister  1898,  Interior  Decorator. 


On  page  VI  of  the  advertising  section  is  a  chart  in  which  the  Office  shows  graphically 
what  alumnae  have  done  in  the  matter  of  joining  the  Alumnae  Association.  At  Commence- 
ment time  we  shall  bring  it  up  to  date;  please  show  the  Office  what  the  alumnae  are  doing 
between  now  and  then. 

On  page  VII  of  the  same  section  are  pictures  and  an  account  of  the  delectable  "Alice" 
as  shown  by  Smith  alumnae  the  country  over. 


OVER  THE  COUNTER 

Mildred  Schmolze 

Miss  Schmolze  was  graduated  in  1916,  and  since  December  of  that  year  has  been  in 
department  store  work.  She  was  with  the  Retail  Research  Association  and  the  Associated 
Dry  Goods  both  of  New  York  City  as  merchandise  representative  and  is  now  connected  with 
Franklin  Simon  and  Co. 

It  is  a  curiously  banal  paradox  that  the  things  with  which  we  are  in  constant 
daily  contact  are  often  actually  the  most  unfamiliar.  Hardly  a  day  passes  in 
which  we  do  not  step  into  a  shop  and  make  a  purchase  of  some  sort  or  other. 
It  is  the  most  commonplace  occurrence,  yet  as  we  pick  up  our  parcel  and  turn 
to  go,  how  many  of  us  realize  that  we  have  for  an  instant  clasped  hands  with 
another  little  world — a  world  that  is  separated  from  ours  by  only,  let  us  say, 
the  width  of  a  counter. 

There  are  nearly  as  many  different  kinds  of  work  and  working  people  in  this 
land  of  over-the-counter  as  there  are  in  the  outside  world.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  already  well  known  to  you  both  by  hearsay  and  by  experience,  for  a 
number  of  the  sisterhood  of  college  women  have  gone  through  the  employee's 
entrance  of  the  department  store  as  advertising  copywriters,  as  instructors  of 
salesmanship,  as  welfare  workers,  as  personnel  experts,  as  professional  shoppers, 
as  interior  decorators,  and  as  a  host  of  representatives  of  allied  professions 
which  have  always  been  associated  with  educated  women.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  whole  business,  the  motive  power 
that  turns  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  of  a  department  store,  has  been  almost 
totally  neglected  so  far.     This  of  course  is  "merchandising." 

In  common  with  the  sources  of  most  motive  power,  the  real  meaning  of 
"merchandising"  is  elastic  and  somewhat  nebulous.  Primarily  it  connoted 
merely  buying  and  selling,  and  as  such  it  has  belonged  in  stores  of  all  sorts  from 
the  earliest  times.  Of  late  advertising,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  business 
but  a  mania,  has  tried  to  make  the  term  "merchandising"  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  weapons  of  advertising,  that  "merchandising" 
stands  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as  popular  as  a  catch  business  phrase  with  the 
general  public  as  "personnel"  and  "efficiency" — and  to  mean  nothing  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Over  the  counter,  however,  "merchandising"  applies  only  to  a  very  highly 
specialized  system  controlling  the  buying  and  selling  of  all  merchandise  that 
goes  in  and  out  of  the  store.  Most  of  us  know  of  course  that  every  department 
is  directed  by  a  buyer,  who  selects  the  articles  carried  in  the  wholesale  market,, 
and  who  sees  that  they  are  sold  as  advantageously  and  expeditiously  as  possible. 
But  the  buyer  is  not  a  free  agent  in  this  direction.  He,  or  she,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  responsible  to  a  "merchandise  manager"  who  plans  in  advance  just  how 
much  of  the  firm's  money  the  buyer  may  spend  on  a  purchase,  just  when  these 
goods  can  be  received  in  the  house,  how  much  of  a  mark-up  on  their  cost  price 
must  be  maintained,  how  soon  they  must  be  "  turned  over  "  after  they  are  placed 
in  stock,  and  what  the  ultimate  percentage  of  profit  must  be.  This,  in  brief, 
is  a  summary  of  the  system  of  merchandising,  and  practically  all  of  the  busi- 
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ness  done  by  a  department  store  emanates  from  it  or  is  dependent  on  it  in 
some  way. 

There  are  numberless  possibilities  in  this  field  for  the  educated  woman,  both 
in  merchandising  and  buying  offices,  for  the  two  are  indissolubly  linked.  At 
present  there  are  comparatively  few  women  merchandise  managers,  although  a 
number  of  men  in  this  position  have  women  assistants.  But  the  number  of 
women  buyers  is  legion,  and  is  increasing  with  every  year,  and  yet  not  tV  of  I 
per  cent,  of  these  have  had  any  education  to  speak  of.  The  majority  have  been . 
recruited  from  the  rank  and  file  behind  the  counter  and  have  worked  up 
through  the  various  stages  of  cash  girls,  stock  girls,  saleswomen,  heads  of  stock, 
and  assistant  buyers.  All  honor  to  them!  They  have  acquired  their  present 
positions  by  dint  of  tireless  energy,  and  by  much  harder  work  than  the  average 
educated  woman  can  conceive  of  putting  into  anything.  By  the  time  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  ladder,  they  are  usually  possessed  of  a  matchless  knowl- 
edge of  their  particular  line — whether  it  be  blouses  or  bags  or  hairpins  or  furs. 

But — and  here  is  the  point  at  which  the  educated  woman  enters  as  a  formid- 
able rival — during  these  years  of  struggling  upward,  the  woman  with  an  un- 
trained mind  has  not  been  able  to  assimilate  very  much  extraneous  matter — 
either  knowledge  or  experience.  The  result  is  that  when  she  arrives  at  the  top, 
she  is  apt  to  be  narrow,  biased,  and  hostile  to  the  introductions  of  new  ideas 
and  business  principles  which  originate  outside  of  her  very  limited  circle  of  ex- 
perience. There  are,  of  course,  shining  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  We  often  see  some  comparatively  obscure  buyer  making  a 
phenomenal  rise  to  success  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  departments,  having 
a  few  spectacular  seasons  during  which  she  is  the  talk  of  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  markets,  and  then  suddenly  collapsing  like  a  pricked  balloon  or  else  slowly 
sinking  year  by  year  into  insignificant  oblivion.  A  chair  cannot  stand  on  one 
leg — neither  can  anyone  stay  at  the  top  who  knows  only  one  phase  of  her 
business. 

This  condition  makes  for  an  instability  in  the  executive  force  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  curses  of  the  department  store.  To-day  progressive  and  think- 
ing merchants  all  over  the  country  are  realizing  the  desirability  of  obtaining  at 
least  a  degree  of  permanency  in  their  buying  staff,  if  any  continuity  of  progress 
is  to  be  attained.  They  are  willing — nay  even  anxious — to  entrust  positions  of 
responsibility  to  educated  women  with  sound  judgment  and  trained  minds 
which  are  keenly  alert  to  changing  conditions. 

Why  then  do  we  not  find  more  college  women  as  buyers  and  assistants? 
Solely  because  the  number  of  women  who  have  the  experience  which  is  an  essen- 
tial qualification  is  very  limited.  It  is  strange  that  so  often  the  college  graduate 
"passes  up"  the  actual  production  end  of  a  business  in  favor  of  other  depart- 
ments which  are  in  a  certain  sense  non-essential.  Hundreds  of  college  gradu- 
ates have  gone  into  department  store  work,  but  the  majority  of  them  have 
entered  it  by  the  conventional  doors — journalism  and  social  service,  the  former 
leading  them  into  advertising  departments,  house  organs,  catalog  work,  and 
the  latter  into  personnel  work,  welfare  work,  salesmanship  schools,  and  so 
forth.  And  in  comparison  with  buying  and  selling,  the  production  end  of  a 
store,  these  must  be  classed  as  non-essential.     This  was  strikingly  illustrated 
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in  the  recent  action  of  several  large  stores  in  New  York  in  reducing  the  number 
of  employees.  The  first  departments  to  be  cut  down  were  those  composed 
largely  of  college  graduates  engaged  in  carrying  out  various  theories;  the  first 
persons  to  be  discharged  were  various  odd  personnel  and  welfare  workers  and 
personal  shoppers.  The  employees  who  are  safest  in  their  jobs  to-day  are  the 
stock  girls  who  check,  inspect,  and  mark  merchandise  as  it  comes  into  the 
receiving  room,  and  the  experienced  saleswomen  who  sell  it  after  it  reaches 
the  department.  Without  them,  the  business  of  the  store  must  come  to  a 
standstill. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  prime  reasons  why  college  women  have  ignored 
the  production  end  of  the  department  store.  One  is  that  it  is  too  utterly  com- 
mercial to  be  compatible  with  the  belief  that  is  inculcated  in  everyone  at  college 
— that  altruistic  service  must  be  the  keynote  of  a  business  career.  Now  no 
employer  cares  a  whit  about  altruistic  service  in  business.  He  wants  value 
given  for  value  received,  and  any  altruism  which  is  thrown  in  free,  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  with  the  suspicious  distrust  always  accorded  "something  for  nothing" 
in  the  business  world.  The  other  reason  is  the  odium,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  been  attached  to  working  in  a  "shop." 

Quite  contrary  to  the  stand  taken  by  most  enthusiastic  store  officials,  I  will 
admit  that  this  odium  is  founded  on  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  snobbishness. 
Working  in  a  store  is  just  as  disagreeable  as  class  prejudice  has  painted  it — both 
from  a  physical  and  mental  point  of  view.  The  hours  are  long  and  extraor- 
dinarily tedious — the  work  is  physically  fatiguing  and  mentally  irritating. 
One  really  never  knows  one's  sex  until  one  sees  them  as  "customers."  Then 
one  wonders  how  a  sex  which  is  so  ignorant,  so  insolent,  so  wobbly  and  inde- 
cisive, and  so  impatient  has  been  allowed  to  exist  on  this  earth  for  some  three 
thousand  years.  One  wonders  why  no  one  assassinated  Eve  in  the  heyday  of 
her  youth.  Perhaps  the  only  reason  is  because  there  were  no  shops  then  in 
which  she  might  think  she  wished  to  buy  something.  When  she  saw  a  partic- 
ularly attractive  figleaf ,  she  annexed  it  without  further  ado — and  there  was  no 
watchful  clerk  on  hand  to  remind  her,  "Are  you  sure  that's  the  right  size, 
madam?     You  know  we  don't  credit  reduced  goods." 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  educated  woman  to  go  through  all 
these  intermediate  steps,  which  are  undeniably  unpleasant.  Yet  I  cannot 
think  of  any  other  line  of  work  in  which  experience  is  so  completely  essential. 
Youth,  personality,  innate  ability,  are  only  valuable  when  coupled  with  actual 
experience.  One  must  know  merchandise  at  first-hand,  one  must  know  and 
understand  the  clientele  of  a  store,  and  above  all  one  must  become  both  men- 
tally and  physically  adjusted  to  the  technical  routine  of  store  life  and  its  rather 
curious  social  atmosphere,  before  one  can  be  completely  at  ease  as  an  executive. 
For  the  sake  of  her  future,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  college  woman  should  ignore 
these  first  drudging  steps  and  attempt  to  start  in  at  the  top.  It  has  been  done 
of  course,  and  for  a  time  some  of  them  have  "gotten  away  with  it,"  but  there 
are  almost  no  instances  on  record  in  which  success  of  this  sort  has  been  more 
than  temporary. 

Even  at  the  top,  the  life  of  a  buyer  or  merchandise  manager  is  not  so  rosy  as 
it  has  been  painted  in  the  popular  stories  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  market 
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written  by  Edna  Ferber,  Fannie  Hurst,  and  Montague  Glass.  From  these  one 
gathers  the  confused  impression  that  the  life  of  a  buyer  is  a  combination  of 
lavish  entertainment  by  manufacturers,  trips  to  Paris,  and  new  clothes. 
Fortunately  the  entertaining  evil  has  been  practically  eliminated ;  even  were  it 
rampant  it  could  hardly  appeal  to  a  well-bred,  educated  woman.  The  trips  to 
Paris  necessitate  a  great  deal  harder  work  than  a  corresponding  period  of  time 
spent  in  the  department.  The  wholesale  market  of  Paris  is  not  grouped  in  a 
convenient  location  as  in  New  York,  and  one  runs  about  from  place  to  place 
and  is  forced  to  climb  up  and  down  rickety  stairs  in  old  buildings,  erected  long 
before  the  era  of  elevators. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  which  this  field  offers  the  educated 
woman  are  limitless.  Positions  in  merchandising  are  of  the  happy  sort  which 
can  expand  and  expand  and  are  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  incumbents' 
ability.  The  amount  of  responsibility  which  a  buyer  must  carry  on  her  shoul- 
ders is  enormous,  as  it  involves  the  spending  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
belonging  to  someone  else,  and  of  getting  the  biggest  possible  return  out  of 
them.  It  calls  forth  the  best  executive  ability  latent  in  anyone,  for  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  department  with  its  force  of  saleswomen,  stock  girls,  clerks, 
and  messengers,  is  a  large  task  in  itself.  It  is  in  short  the  most  valuable  course 
in  business  experience  that  a  person  can  have.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  ex- 
tremely remunerative.  This  fact  is  self-evident  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
entailed.  There  is  nothing  for  which  a  business  house  will  pay  so  well  as  the 
ability  of  someone  who  can  make  more  money  for  them.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  a  great  many  exaggerated  reports  of  buyers'  salaries.  Please  remem- 
ber when  you  hear  extravagant  sums  quoted,  that  they  are  probably  the  earn- 
ings of  women  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years  and  years,  and  who  are 
probably  working  on  a  percentage  of  all  increased  business. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  fascination  of  business  because  that  is  a  subject 
by  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sheer  romance  in  buying  and  selling — of 
adventure  and  gambling  as  hazardous  as  sailing  for  Spanish  Gold.  Every  com- 
monplace day  there  is  the  thrill  of  trying  to  beat  last  year's  figures  for  a  cor- 
responding day,  both  in  number  of  pieces  sold  and  in  the  total  amount  of  money 
taken  in.  There  is  always  the  delightfully  uncertain  game  of  trying  to  predict 
the  reaction  of  the  public  to  certain  events,  and  trying  to  translate  it  into  terms 
of  fashion;  there  is  the  strain  of  running  a  race  with  the  newest  fad,  trying  to 
cash  in  on  it  before  the  fickle  buying  public  transfers  its  affections  elsewhere. 
In  some  respects,  instead  of  being  a  prosaic  business  world,  it  is  a  land  of  gigan- 
tic make-believe;  and  the  road  to  all  of  this  lies  over  the  counter. 


The  recently  published  book  of  vocational  guidance,  "The  Careers  of  Women,"  edited  by 
Catherine  Filene,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (see  page  IX),  contains  articles  written  by  the 
following  Smith  women:  Breta  Childs  1910,  Eleanor  Lord  1887,  Clara  Porter  1906,  Bessie 
Amerman  Haasis  1906,  Melita  Crawley  ex-1904,  Dorothea  de  Schweinitz  1912,  Sarah  Hackett 
1909,  Maude  Miner  1901. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  (see  page  XIII)  send  us  "The  Housing  Famine — How  to  End 
It,"  a  triangular  debate  between  John  J.  Murphy,  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  and  Frederick  M. 
Ackerman.  We  recall  with  pleasure  the  article  by  Mrs.  Wood,  who  is  Smith  1890,  in  the  Nov- 
ember 1919  Quarterly  on  Reminiscences  of  a  Housing  Reformer,  and  also  Mrs.  Howes'  review 
of  her  book,  "The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner." 


THE   HOPE   OF  THE  LEAGUE   OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

Amy  G.  Maher 

Miss  Maher  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  League  of  Women  Voters.  She  was  graduated 
from  Smith  in  1906  and  has  been  active  in  social  work  for  some  years.  Louisa  Fast,  Smith 
1898,  is  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  League.  Additional  data  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  will  be  found  on  page  139,  and  we  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

"Excuse  such  a  long  letter,"  writes  an  eighty-year-old  local  chairman  in 
Ohio,  "but  I  am  an  old  woman  who  for  years  has  said  'the  hope  of  the  world 
is  in  the  unitedness  of  women.' " 

As  the  first  half-year  of  our  work  is  over,  some  of  us  find,  almost  to  our 
surprise,  what  a  vital  hope  it  has  become.  It  is  touching  to  see  the  eagerness 
with  which  thousands  of  women  are  reaching  out  for  guidance,  and  someone 
has  said  that  they  have  an  almost  religious  longing  to  use  their  enfranchise- 
ment for  the  greatest  good  of  their  land. 

We  have  a  choice  of  one  of  two  broad  policies:  we  can  build  a  keen  fighting 
minority  of  a  few  hundred  of  our  most  forward-looking  American  women, 
passing  good  legislation  by  concentrating  efforts  upon  Congress;  or  we  may- 
choose  to  go  more  slowly,  so  all  the  women  in  America  can  keep  step.  The 
choice  depends  upon  our  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Our  Constitution  states  that  purpose  as:  "To  foster  education  in 
citizenship  and  to  support  improved  legislation."  However,  there  are  really 
two  ways  of  securing  improved  legislation: — You  may  force  legislators,  or  you 
may  educate  their  constituents;  or,  rather,  you  may  force  legislators  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  public  opinion.  In  Ohio  we  have  so  often  had  legislation 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  that  we  are  not  forced  to  surmise  the  result.  We 
know  that  it  means  either  poor  law  enforcement,  or  actual  repeal,  or  serious 
modification  of  the  legislation  itself.  For  that  reason  we  know  definitely  just 
what  we  hope  the  League  of  Women  Voters  may  do. 

Nobody  is  sure  what  new  party  alignments  may  form  in  the  next  decade,  and 
none  of  us  knows  how  long  the  need  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  will  last. 
It  seems  longer  now  than  it  did  six  months  ago.  However,  if  we  have  only  a 
few  years  in  which  to  work,  we  are  sure  as  to  what  we  hope  we  may  have  ac- 
complished when  our  time  is  up.  We  wish  to  have,  in  Ohio,  a  certain  sort  of 
woman  citizen,  and  in  particular  we  hope  to  have  equipped  the  average  Ohio 
woman  with  three  things;  first,  we  hope  we  can  make  her  a  conscious  unit  of 
government;  second,  we  hope  to  give  her  a  background  of  the  main  facts  of 
our  various  branches  and  functions  of  government;  third,  we  hope  that  she 
can  be  trained  to  base  her  decision  on  a  search  for  actual  facts ;  to  distinguish 
them  from  prejudices;  to  demand  that  they  be  given  her. 

In  such  a  program  the  difficulty  will  be  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  average 
woman.  The  legislative  work  frankly  takes  secondary  place  in  such  a  program. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  a  result  and  not  a  part  of  it.  However,  legislation  is  a 
definite  rallying  point  for  interest  and  many  a  woman  can  be  held  by  work  on 
a  tangible  county  tuberculosis  hospital  who  would  not  study  citizenship  with- 
out a  specific  focus.  Moreover,  the  legislative  effort  has  something  of  the 
value  of  laboratory  work;  it  is  something  of  a  test  of  results.    Furthermore  it 
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can  furnish  the  content  of  educational  work,  as  many  women  can  become 
conscious  units  of  their  state  and  feel  a  first  responsibility  towards  it,  in  work- 
ing for  a  school  code. 

The  work  done  by  the  National  League  on  the  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity 
and  Infancy  Bill  puts  our  minds  to  rest  as  to  our  leadership;  the  rudder  is  in 
good  hands.  Indeed,  the  shoals  of  party  feeling  during  the  late  presidential 
campaign  could  have  been  avoided  only  by  a  master  navigator,  and  not  one 
mistake  did  our  Chairman  make.  Our  legislative  program  was  presented  to 
the  convention  of  every  party,  and  part  of  it  went  into  their  platforms.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  it  was  sent  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  to  the  candidates  for 
Congress.    This  part  of  the  work  was  handled  by  the  State  Leagues. 

A  joint  legislative  committee  was  formed,  with  Mrs.  Park  as  Chairman. 
This  committee  broke  up  into  sub-committees,  formed  by  representatives  of 
the  organizations  indorsing  each  bill.  The  sub-committee  on  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Bill  elected  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  the  National  Consumers'  League 
as  its  Chairman.    The  bill  was  indorsed  by  the  following  National  organizations : 

National  D.  A.  R. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Association 

National  Consumers'  League 

National  League  of  Women  Voters 

National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 

Service  Star  Legion 

Woman's  Bureau,  Democratic  National  Committee 

Woman's  Committee,  National  Republican  Congressional  Committee 

Instructions  were  sent  to  the  State  Chairmen  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Child  Welfare  Chairmen  to  call  a  conference  of  State  organiza- 
tions of  women,  thus  forming  State  Committees  on  this  bill.  In  the  same  way 
local  committees  were  formed,  and  thousands  of  small  groups  of  women  in 
clubs  of  every  title  and  interest  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  heard  the  bill  dis- 
cussed. It  became  a  truly  popular  demand,  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to 
millions  of  women  in  the  country.  The  very  choice  of  this  bill  as  the  first  to 
work  upon  showed  statesmanship,  because  it  was  of  all  the  measures  in  the 
program  that  which  would  unite  most  women.  It  could  express  "the  united  - 
ness  of  women"  which  is  to  be  "the  hope  of  the  world." 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  short  session  of 
Congress,  a  feat  predicted  impossible  by  even  a  large  proportion  of  our  friends. 
It  was  amended  by  having  the  provision  for  medical  and  nursing  care  taken 
out,  and  the  appropriation  cut  down.  Nevertheless  when  its  provision  of 
$1,480,000  annually  is  compared  with  the  original  $25,000  appropriation  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  progress  is  undeniable. 

In  the  Senate  fight  for  the  bill,  two  striking  facts  emerged:  first,  women 
are  now  a  sufficiently  powerful  factor  in  government  so  that  only  two  men 
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openly  opposed  the  bill,  others,  like-minded,  pretended  to  be  for  it,  but  made 
Bpeeches  calculated  to  alienate  the  support  of  other  men,  speeches  appealing 
to  every  possible  prejudice  or  fear;  second,  women  must  learn  how  necessary 
it  is  to  elect  lawmakers  who  sincerely  care  about  matters  of  human  welfare 
and  happiness.  Congress  is  a  microcosm  of  all  the  interests  of  voters;  without 
women  heretofore  as  part  of  those  interests,  the  congressional  cross-section 
failed  to  show  interest  in  human  welfare.  It  may  still  fail  to  do  so  unless  women 
are  informed  and  conscious,  but  the  first  step  in  legislative  work  is  to  work 
out  a  standard,  a  requirement,  commonly  understood  and  accepted,  as  to  the 
sort  of  lawmaker  we  must  have. 

In  all  of  this  work  college  women  are  urgently  needed,  in  organization  work, 
and  especially  in  speaking.  H  I  think  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,"  writes 
one  woman,  "as  a  great  university,  because  of  the  variety  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  people  to  be  reached,  and  because  of  the  variety  of  methods  we 
must  find  to  reach  them."  Fundamentally  we  all  think  of  it  so,  as  a  great 
school;  and  the  teaching  must  be  well  done,  with  solid  accurate  foundations 
and  a  spirit  of  intellectual  honesty.  So  few  of  our  great  issues  are  ever  discussed 
on  their  merits,  but  with  intentional  befogment  or  that  which  comes  from 
muddy  thinking.  Somehow  we  must  clarify  issues  and  discuss  them  on  a 
basis  of  real  fact.    To  help  in  this  enormous  task  is  the  role  of  the  college  woman. 

In  conclusion;  the  League  of  Women  Voters  seems  a  chance  for  realizing 
Democracy.  A  great  American  woman  said,  "The  meaning  of  America  is 
that  millions  shall  find  their  way;  not  that  one  woman  here,  or  one  man  there 
shall  achieve  greatness."  WThen,  in  our  big  cities,  we  have  a  little  group 
meeting  and  deciding  about  public  health,  and  another  group  studying  indus- 
trial problems,  little  close  corporations  of  boards  doing  social  work,  without 
these  things  becoming  the  knowledge  and  concern  of  all  the  city,  we  are  not 
building  Democracy.  Although  things  run  more  smoothly  and  rapidly  when 
a  small  group  of  efficient  leaders  take  hold  of  things  and  give  all  their  time  to 
them,  even  although  superficial  progress  is  far  greater,  the  spirit  is  gone,  be- 
cause Democracy  has  been  sacrificed. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  there  are 
certain  things  which  concern  all  women,  just  because  they  are  women,  things 
which  are  irrespective  of  creed,  color,  and  environment.  It  takes  account  of 
our  likenesses  rather  than  our  differences.  It  is  not  so  vague  as  it  perhaps 
sounds;  it  means  going  out  to  the  most  home-centered  quiet  little  woman  in 
our  cities,  and  the  most  isolated  woman  of  our  rural  communities,  and  being 
sure  that  in  the  sum-total  of  the  expression  of  what  American  women  want, 
that  woman's  contribution  of  experience  and  environment  is  present.  That 
is  the  sort  of  democracy  we  are  trying  to  build,  and  from  it  will  follow  naturally 
elections  and  legislation. 

It  is  an  appalling  task,  that  of  binding  together  the  women  of  this  country, 
so  that  they  may  contribute  their  experience  to  the  whole!  It  requires  the 
technic  of  organization,  as  well  as  the  vision  of  the  Promised  Land.  We  are 
slowly  working  out  the  one,  while  we  lay  hold  on  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
other. 


MY  WORK  AT  KOBE   COLLEGE 

Charlotte  B.  DeForest 

Miss  DeForest  was  graduated  in  1901  and  went  out  to  Japan  three  years  later  as  a  mis- 
sionary. She  served  as  acting  principal  of  Kobe  College  from  i9ioto  1916  and  in  March  19 16 
was  inaugurated  President.  Miss  DeForest  is  at  present  in  this  country  and  we  are  fortunate 
in  securing  from  her  this  article  and  a  second  paper  which  we  shall  publish  in  May. 

Missionaries  expect  always  to  have  to  do  something  they  never  did  before! 
I  have  been  doing  that  sort  of  thing  ever  since  I  went  to  Japan  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  I  am  doing  it  still.  Just  now  it  consists  of  selling  land  at  $2. 10  a  square 
foot  to  spiritual  investors  in  real  estate  for  Kobe  College.  Thereby  hangs  the 
following  tale: 

Our  college  department,  largely  of  students  from  a  distance,  has  trebled  it- 
self in  the  last  five  years.  Yet  we  have  no  new  dormitory  and  no  additional 
inch  of  land  to  our  less  than  four  acres  of  hilly  campus ;  and  our  new  sociology 
teacher  from  Buffalo  asks,  "How  can  I  talk  about  the  congestion  in  city  slums 
when  girls  are  living  six  in  a  room  in  the  Kobe  College  dormitory?"  Desirable 
students  are  being  lost  because  they  cannot  be  accommodated  even  that  way. 
There  has  come  now  a  remarkable  chance  to  buy  an  acre  and  two-thirds  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  college, — the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  vacant 
land  in  this  thickly  built  up  section  of  the  city.  It  is  an  old  cemetery  now 
being  converted  into  residential  ground,  and  is  for  sale  for  $150,000,  that  is, 
$90,000  an  acre,  less  than  the  usual  price  of  land  in  our  neighborhood.  Toward 
this  we  already  have  $45,000  in  cash  and  pledges.  Land  is  not  a  superfluous 
commodity  in  Japan,  and  in  our  rapidly  growing  port  city  of  650,000  in- 
habitants, on  a  strip  of  land  between  the  bay  and  the  hills,  it  is  at  a  special 
premium. 

And  now  let  me  forestall  your  questions  by  answering  three  that  are  fre- 
quently asked  me. 

"Why  don't  you  move  out  of  the  city  if  land  costs  so  much  there — more  than 
in  St.  Louis,  or  the  best  residential  districts  of  Chicago?"  The  reason  is  two- 
fold :  that  land  outside  the  city  is  also  relatively  dear,  and  to  sacrifice  our  ten 
buildings  at  present  building  prices  would  make  the  moving  a  matter  of  enor- 
mous financial  proportions ;  but  even  more  important  educationally  is  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  a  living  laboratory  and  lecture  room  for  the  training  of  the 
social  Christian  spirit  that  must  be  the  chief  contribution  of  Kobe  College  to 
the  life  of  our  times.  In  the  active  city  church  life  our  girls  from  places  where 
there  is  not  even  a  Christian  group  can  see  third-generation  Christianity  at 
work  in  live  organizations;  they  see  in  Japanese-Christian  enterprises  like  the 
Blind  School,  the  Ex-Convicts'  Home,  the  slum  settlement,  and  others,  the 
expression  of  Christianity  not  as  if  superimposed  upon  Japan  by  foreign 
missions,  but  already  assimilated  to  the  heart-life  of  their  own  people;  they 
can  learn  to  make  their  practical  contribution  to  the  life,  in  Sunday-school, 
girls'  club,  and  temperance  work,  besides  giving  musical  and  social  aid  in  city 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  benevolent  projects.  In  Japan,  where  less  than  \  of  I  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  Christian  as  yet,  these  things  count  in  the  life  and 
education  of  the  young  women  even  more  than  in  America. 
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The  second  question  is:  "Is  Kobe  College  a  real  college?"  It  is  a  double 
institution:  it  has  an  academy  of  five  years,  generally  entered  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  above  that  a  four-year  college  course  from  which  a  girl  may  grad- 
uate at  any  age  above  twenty-one.  The  academy  subjects  are  taught  in 
Japanese,  except  the  one  foreign  language,  English.  In  the  college  department 
the  English  major  includes  Bible  and  history  in  English;  but  except  for  foreign 
languages,  other  subjects,  as  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  are  taught  in 
Japanese.  The  daily  Japanese  chapel  exercises  are  varied  once  a  week  by  an 
English  service;  and  a  Smith  College  alumna  has  recently  made  the  very  wel- 
come gift  of  six  hundred  English  hymn  books  in  aid  of  this  service.  This  year's 
enrollment  of  500  students  consist  of  340  in  the  academy  and  160  in  the  college, 
including  a  sub-freshman  class  of  girls  from  government  schools,  making  up 
English.    The  faculty  numbers  about  40,  seven  of  whom  are  Americans. 

The  third  question  is:  "Is  Kobe  College  a  union  college?"  No,  and  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  started  long  before  the  union  movement.  Beginning  as 
an  elementary  school  the  same  year  that  Smith  College  was  founded,  it  worked 
up  higher  courses  until  its  first  college  class  was  graduated  in  1891.  The  col- 
lege department  can  claim  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  nearly  700  alumnae 
of  all  departments  of  the  institution;  but  among  the  college  and  earlier  grad- 
uates are  found  now  several  of  the  leading  kindergartners  of  the  nation,  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  leader  in  temperance 
work,  a  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  San  Francisco,  a  winner  of 
a  competitive  scholarship  at  Bryn  Mawr,  recipients  of  M.A.  degrees,  one 
from  Oberlin,  one  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  head  of  the  household 
science  course  in  Doshisha  Girls'  College,  and  many  successful  teachers  in 
Japanese  girls'  high  schools.  The  majority,  however,  are  winning  their  crowns 
in  loving  home  service  as  wives  and  mothers,  the  intelligent  partners  of  well- 
educated  men,  and  carrying  into  their  family  life  the  broad,  democratic,  inter- 
national viewpoint  from  their  Christian  education. 

The  second  reason  why  Kobe  College  is  not  a  union  college  is  that  it  is  not 
in  that  part  of  the  empire  that  was  selected  as  most  strategic  for  the  union  col- 
lege that  was  started  in  191 8,  in  Tokyo.  Twelve  hours  away  from  the  capital 
by  the  fastest  express,  Kobe  College  has  a  field  of  twenty  millions  of  population 
to  draw  from, — with  the  popular  standard  for  girls'  education  growing  all  the 
time,  and  never  faster  than  in  these  post-bellum  years  when  woman's  possi- 
bilities are  being  recognized  as  never  before. 

Though  Kobe  College  is  not  technically  a  union  college,  yet  from  the  fact 
of  its  location  and  lack  of  competitors  it  has  become  essentially  an  interdenom- 
inational Christian  institution,  with  teachers  and  pupils  representing  a  variety 
of  denominations,  although  the  majority  of  the  students  come  from  non-Chris- 
tian homes.  The  Kobe  College  Corporation  in  Chicago,  which  holds  trust 
funds  for  the  college,  has  members  of  four  different  denominations,  and  the 
college  has  had  donors  from  at  least  an  equal  number. 

My  task  for  Kobe  College  is  essentially  one  of  cultivating,  and  of  cultivating 
four  things:  our  American  constituency  (that  is  what  I  am  stressing  now), 
our  Japanese  constituency,  a  faculty,  and  the  student  body.  The  Japanese 
constituency  is  mainly  pupils'  parents,  and  our  alumnae  and  their  friends. 
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The  interest  of  the  alumnae  in  their  Alma  Mater  is  shown  in  hard  work  in 
an  effort  to  raise  a  $50,000  endowment  fund,  which  is  almost  as  much  for 
them  as  the  $4,000,000  was  for  Smith  alumnae;  for  the  per  capita  wealth  of 
Japan  was  a  few  years  ago  (unfortunately  no  present  statistics  are  at  hand) 
one-sixth  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  women  are  not  largely  the  wealth- 
holders,  nor  is  the  higher  education  of  women  yet  really  fashionable.  And 
even  before  the  war,  for  the  building  of  her  great  modern  government  and 
institutions,  Japan  was — if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me — the  most  heavily 
taxed  nation  in  the  world;  and  taxes  have  greatly  increased.  Our  alumnae  are 
making  a  brave  struggle  for  the  endowment. 

One  way  of  cultivating  the  faculty  is  to  send  hopeful  candidates  to  America 
to  study.  Three  of  our  students  are  now  in  this  country  preparing  to  go  back 
and  teach  for  us  music,  psychology,  and  gymnastics,  respectively.  More  and 
more  we  aim  to  give,  as  funds  and  friends  permit,  opportunities  of  American 
travel  and  study  to  those  with  promise  or  with  proof  of  merit. 

In  cultivating  the  student  body,  the  great  regret  to  me  that  springs  up  with 
the  growth  of  the  institution  is  that  the  points  of  personal  contact  seem  to 
diminish.  But  the  opportunities  are  still  there,  only  different  in  form,  to  guide 
and  help  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  Self-Government  Asso- 
ciation, the  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  college  organizations,  and  lead 
them  to  ever  fuller  self-realization  through  service.  Problems  of  discipline  are 
less  complicated  than  in  American  institutions.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
dealt  with  a  case  of  cheating  in  the  college  department ;  the  classes  have  been 
small  and  character  culture  has  been  intensive.  Occasionally  there  is  a  case 
of  a  girl's  corresponding  with  a  man  without  her  parents'  permission,  or  some 
other  social  laxity  that  Japanese  conventions  require  to  be  strictly  dealt  with. 
We  have  no  set  penalties.  The  atmosphere  of  subjection  in  which  the  Japanese 
woman  has  lived  for  centuries  makes  it  necessary  to  develop  in  her  a  sense  of 
personal  worth  and  dignity.  It  is  a  matter  of  study  and  care  so  to  regulate  a 
rebuke  or  a  punishment  that  the  wrong-doer's  self-respect  may  be  not  only 
maintained  but  strengthened  by  the  conscious  exercise  of  a  right  will.  An 
illustration  or  two  will  show  how  I  am  working  at  this  problem. 

An  academy  girl  once  ran  away  from  the  dormitory — a  sudden  and  silent 
disappearance  that  caused  hours  of  anxiety  and  search.  When  her  mother 
brought  her  back  the  next  day,  the  explanation  proved  to  be  an  overwhelming 
attack  of  homesickness,  impelling  to  unpremeditated  desertion.  The  mother 
agreed  with  us  that  the  penalty  should  be  temporary  deprivation  of  off-campus 
privileges.  When  the  girl  came  for  the  official  interview  necessitated  by  the 
situation,  she  was  already  so  penitent  that  no  emphasis  of  her  wrong-doing 
was  necessary.  "You  realize  what  thoughtlessness  it  was  that  made  the  matron 
and  indeed  the  whole  dormitory  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety."  Yes, 
indeed,  she  realized  it  keenly.  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  give  them  a  genuine  proof 
of  your  regret?  If  you  should  refrain  till  the  end  of  the  month  from  asking 
for  permission  to  leave  the  campus,  don't  you  think  that  that  would  show 
everybody  how  really  sorry  you  are?"  Yes,  indeed,  she  would  willingly  give 
that  evidence  of  her  repentance.  She  had  attained  a  new  sense  of  her  own 
worth  through  the  inflicting  of  her  own  penalty. 
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A  needy  student  was  earning  a  little  by  dusting  in  the  library  one  period 
a  day,  recording  in  the  librarian's  book  the  hours  she  worked.  The  librarian 
neglected  to  keep  tally  on  the  girl's  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  found  that 
under  the  pressure  of  other  work  the  girl  had  frequently  failed  to  appear  for 
the  dusting,  although  she  had  regularly  drawn  her  monthly  pay  from  the 
treasurer,  who  had  not  been  notified  of  irregularity  in  the  work.  The  belated 
discovery  put  the  school  in  the  false  educational  position  of  having  encouraged 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  who,  being  an  academy  senior,  had 
disappointed  us  by  not  showing  more  conscience  in  the  matter  even  when  not 
detected.  The  right  thing  would  be  for  the  girl  to  make  up  in  vacation  the 
hours  for  which  she  had  taken  pay  without  working.  But  to  summon  her  and 
require  this  of  her  did  not  seem  wholly  satisfactory.  If  only  the  girl  would 
offer  from  her  side  to  do  it,  the  doing  would  represent  a  real  spiritual  achieve- 
ment. I  consulted  with  a  Japanese  teacher  who  willingly  cooperated  in  this 
moral  education  and  agreed  to  lead  the  girl  to  the  point  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  making  up  of  time.  Shortly  afterward  she  came  to  my  office,  told  me 
of  her  failure  to  fill  out  her  time,  and  said  she  would  like  to  make  it  up  in  the 
vacation.  I  commended  her  and  sent  her  to  her  holiday  task  with  an  increased 
self-respect  because  she  had  chosen  right. 

When  a  girl  is  found  to  have  cheated  or  stolen  or  done  any  serious  wrong, 
she  will  almost  surely  be  reached,  if  she  has  had  a  few  months  of  religious 
teaching,  by  the  personal  religious  appeal — the  thought  that  she  is  failing  of 
her  high  calling  as  a  child  of  God  and  that  she  has  before  her  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  retrievement  to  her  own  success  and  His  glory.  With  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  more  and  more  of  these  personal  opportunities  have  regret- 
fully to  be  relinquished  to  others;  but  the  joy  of  seeing  one  girl  and  another 
grow  into  new  spiritual  dignity  as  she  claims  her  Christian  birthright  and  fights 
her  fight  for  character  is  the  missionary's  great  and  enduring  reward. 


FROM  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  FRANCE 

From  the  Near  East  the  following  letter  from  Ruth  Henry,  now  on  her  way 
home,  gives  our  latest  news  of  her  work  at  Adana.  Esther  Greene  was  at  last 
accounts  in  Constantinople  and  Alice  Moore  between  Beirut  and  Cairo  en 
route  to  New  York. 

November  17,  1920. 

I  am  patiently  (?)  awaiting  my  successor  here  in  Adana — although  I  am  all 
set  for  leaving  at  any  time  now.  Word  comes  that  Mrs.  Robert  McDonell, 
who  is  to  take  over  the  work  here,  is  held  a  sort  of  prisoner  at  Samsoun  and 
I've  no  idea  when  I  can  be  released. 

I  wonder  how  much  the  home  papers  are  giving  you  of  the  situation  all 
through  these  parts?  The  approach  of  winter  seems  to  goad  on  the  warring 
parties  instead  of  calming  them  in  any  respect,  and  although  the  Chettes  have 
been  driven  off  this  Cilician  plain  temporarily,  the  end  has  by  no  means  come. 
Only  last  night  I  wakened  to  hear  the  familiar  boom  of  cannon  once  more, 
and  the  French  are  laying  their  plans  for  a  hard  winter  ahead.  Poor  little  old 
Armenia  is  up  within  her  at-last-stipulated  boundaries,  if  she  still  exists  at  all. 

The  reports  we  get  of  the  Caucasus  region  are  heartrending  and  all  of  the 
interior  is  in  the  fray  now.     I  wonder  what  the  next  turn  of  affairs  will  bring. 
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All  of  these  side  issues  only  make  our  work  more  complex  but,  of  course, 
interesting.  With  our  own  N.  E.  R.  Headquarters  urging  us  to  cut  down,  and 
the  French  rather  wondering  "WHY"  all  the  while,  and  the  hundreds  of  daily 
applicants  for  work  and  bread,  I  don't  have  much  idle  time  on  my  hands.  It's 
going  to  be  exceedingly  hard  for  me  to  state  the  truth  as  I  see  it  now  after  I 
get  away  from  the  leveling  mechanical  routine  of  this  Relief  Work,  I  can  foresee. 
Our  splendid  Admiral  Bristol  in  Constantinople  has  asked  me  some  extraordi- 
narily awkward  questions  already. 

But  Adana  is  at  the  best  I've  known  her,  as  far  as  the  weather  and  environ- 
ment go.  I 've  had  the  loan  of  a  splendid  horse  a  few  times  and  have  discovered 
undreamed  of  beauty  in  the  miles  just  outside  the  city  where  all  summer  long 
we  were  forbidden.  Of  course  the  Turkish  or  Fellah  villages  are  quite  the 
most  picturesque  in  these  parts,  and  certainly  Mother  Earth  does  her  share  in 
caring  for  her  people.  Oranges,  figs,  wheat,  cotton,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
are  everywhere  where  the  war  has  not  ruined  the  country,  and  I  liked  to  think 
I  was  producing  some  "long,  long  thoughts"  as  I  rode  through  some  of  those 
villages  by  myself  last  Sunday.  What  are  we  doing  out  here  anyway,  you 
and  I,  with  our  strange,  foreign  ideas? 

I  enclose  a  paragraph  I  wrote  for  our  Committee  paper.  Perhaps  you'll 
smile  over  our  problems,  too. 

A  Problem  in  Ethics,  Adana 

The  major  premise  that  "All  lies  are  evil,"  seems  a  difficult  one  to  grant 
when  confronted  by  the  following  problem  in  our  orphanage  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  a  supposedly  careful  and  thorough  investi- 
gation concerning  the  living  relatives  of  every  child  applying  for  admission 
to  our  orphanages  was  conducted.  We  took  into  our  care  only  those  who 
had  no  parents  living.  Well  and  good; — but  last  week  when  a  revision  of 
orphans  was  undertaken,  it  was  discovered  that  six  lads  acknowledged  fathers 
and  mothers.  Their  story  is  that  last  spring  when  they  lied  in  order  to  get 
into  orphanages  they  did  not  know  how  wrong  it  was.  But  now  when  the 
influence  of  the  American  orphanage  has  made  itself  felt  they  realize  the 
value  of  telling  the  truth  and  lo,  the  relatives!  The  question  now  before  us 
is — shall  we  work  from  our  major  premise  and  at  this  late  hour  punish  these 
lads  for  telling  the  truth  when  they  have  benefited  all  summer  from  telling 
a  lie,  or  shall  we  defy  our  logic  in  carrying  out  our  conclusions? 

The  scholarship  offered  by  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education  and  our 
War  Service  Board  to  a  French  student,  has  been  awarded  to  Mile.  Marthe 
Barbiere  of  Tours.  She  arrived  in  September  to  begin  her  two  years'  course 
at  the  school  and  is  doing  well  and  enjoying  her  work. 

From  France  come  interesting  reports  of  the  winter's  work  which  Elizabeth 
Biddlecome  and  Rosamond  Grant  and  three  French  nurses  are  carrying  on. 
Of  their  reception  in  the  villages  when  they  arrived  Rosamond  Grant  writes 
under  November  and  December  dates: 

To  be  kissed  on  both  cheeks  is  as  simple  now  to  me  as  saying  "bon  jour," 
but  if  I  went  on  to  tell  about  all  the  meetings  and  greetings  it  would  be  just 
repetition.  I  think  I  had  the  most  fun  in  Offoy,  which  you  may  remember 
was  one  of  my  pets.  They  didn't  wait  for  me  to  call  on  them  but  came  run- 
ning out  into  the  street  to  gather  in  groups  around  me.  Old  Mme.  R.  was  quite 
furious  because  I  would  not  step  in  and  eat  something.  Mme.  V.  informed  me 
that  she  had  seen  someone  in  Ham  that  morning  who  had  told  her  that  two 
of  the  Americaines  de  Grecourt  were  back  and  that  one  of  them  was  Mile,  des 
Matelas,  so  Mile.  V.  said  she  wasn't  at  all  surprised  to  see  me. 
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The  Community  Center  is  again  in  full  swing,  says  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Biddlecome,  and  some  new  activities  have  been  undertaken. 

Some  of  the  young  men  asked  that  we  open  the  Foyer  as  last  year.  I  can 
vi t\  well  understand  that  the  Foyer  has  not  been  much  frequented  during  the 
summer  and  fall  as  the  beet  root  culture  has  almost  gotten  back  to  normal  and 
that  means  that  everyone  old  enough  to  work  in  the  fields  has  been  "aux 
betteraves"  till  eleven  o'clock  working  by  moonlight  or  with  lanterns.  But 
now  that  the  hard  frosts  have  come  that  has  stopped,  and  many  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  glad  of  a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  amuse  themselves. 

Our  fete  of  Ste.  Catherine  was  a  great  success,  36  jeunes  filles  and  the  cure 
came  and  stayed  from  two  until  five.  There  was  a  play,  a  monologue  by  N., 
and  everyone  was  supposed  either  to  sing  or  recite  poesie.  You  should  have 
heard  Reine  Demaison  tell  how  sad  the  autumn  is  and  Rolande  Cardon  whisper 
into  a  hand  firmly  pressed  to  her  mouth  some  secret  about  the  seasons.  We 
furnished  "petits  pains"  and  cocoa  on  condition  that  we  should  not  be  asked 
to  sing. 

The  cure  came  to  see  me  Saturday  about  using  the  Foyer  for  some  of  his 
classes  and  as  that  seems  a  good  opening  for  something  serious  he  begins  them 
this  week.     This  is  now  our  regular  schedule: 

Cure's  Latin  class. 

Games,  billiards,  and  reading — also  library. 

Societe  de  Solfege. 

Games,  billiards,  reading,  etc. 

Societe  gymnastique. 

Library. 

(Sewing  Class)  Oeuvre  du  trousseau. 

Societe  de  Solfege. 

Games,  library,  etc. 

Fanfare  (Band  practice). 

Classe  des  jeunes  filles. 
Yesterday  the  Cooperative  de  Reconstruction  had  a  meeting  at  2  p.m.,  and 
then  we  fairly  snatched  the  chairs  from  under  them  to  lend  them  to  Mme. 
Bruhon,  whose  daughter  marries  Chantrel  the  butcher  of  Nesle  to-day.  A 
captain  from  Amiens  is  to  give  a  lecture  soon  on  military  preparation,  so  you 
see  the  winter  season  is  in  full  swing.  They  are  coming  in  numbers  too,  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  for  the  games. 

The  soupe  scolaire  (hot  lunch  for  school  children)  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
We  set  up  a  Flemish  stove  in  the  former  mairie,  had  Harlaux  the  menuisier 
make  two  tables  and  some  benches,  bought  some  tidy  white  enamel  plates 
and  large  shiny  spoons,  then  turned  Mme.  Topin  loose  on  the  job  with  two 
of  our  old  marmites,  a  dish  towel,  and  a  louche  or  so.  Now  she  is  serving  a 
very  good  hot  "bouillon  maigre"  every  school  day  to  about  twenty  children 
from  the  suburbs  who  bring  their  lunches  with  them.  You  should  see  the 
black  aprons,  the  blue  soldiers'  caps,  and  the  bottles  of  vin  rouge  that  the 
aristocrats  bring  with  them  and  hear  the  appreciation  with  which  they  eat. 

Of  the  public  health  work  we  hear: 

The  nurses  are  devoted  to  the  babies  in  the  villages  and  have  evidently 
inspired  the  mothers  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  We  had  a  remarkable 
well-baby  clinic  here  Tuesday ;  six  baby  carriages  parked  before  the  dispensary 
and  the  waiting  room  crowded  with  twenty  mothers  and  their  children.  It's 
the  biggest  day  we've  ever  had  and  that  without  giving  the  mothers  presents 
for  coming,  as  they  do  in  other  relief  agencies  about  here,  it  seems. 

The  following  monthly  report  of  the  nurses'  work  will  show  the  scope  of  the 
public  health  program  covering  12  villages: 


Sunday 

5  p.m. 

7  P.M. 

Monday 

7:30  P.M. 

Tuesday 

7  P.M. 

Wednesday 

7:30  P.M. 

Thursday 

10  A.M. 

2  P.M. 

7:30  P.M. 

Friday 

7  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

Saturday 

6  P.M. 
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Secours  d'Urgence,  Fondation  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  Hombleux 

(Somme) 

Rapport  Mensuel  des  Inftrmie'res,  November,  IQ20 


Total  cases  for  month 

175 

No.  on  1st  of  month 

159 

New  cases 

11 

Readmitted  cases 

5 

Cases  reported  by  family 

16 

Cases  discharged 

8 

Cases  cured 

6 

Cases  to  other  agencies 

2 

Total  visits 

359 

Total  nursing  visits 

54 

Total  instructive  visits 

113 

Total  other  visits 

192 

Prenatal  cases 

22 

Children's  clinics 

80 

Tubercular  patients 

3 

Prenatal  visits 

Baby  welfare  visits 

Tuberculosis  visits 

Nurses'  dispensary  clinics 

Total  visits  and  treatments 

Visits 

Treatments 

School  examination  of  children 

Children  examined 

Hygiene  meetings 

Hygiene  meetings  of  school  clubs 

Consultations 

Patients  coming  to  consultations 

Prenatal  consultations 

Child  welfare  consultations 


School  children  consultations 


32 

81 

4 

8 

36 
9 

27 

7 

4i 

3 
3 

7 

84 

6 

37 


4i 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne 


Boyd,  Marion  M.  1916.  Indian  Summer,  in 
Contemporary  Verse,  Oct. 

Calkins,  Mary  W.  1885.  Metaphysical 
Monist  as  a  Sociological  Pluralist,  in  Jour, 
of  Philosophy,  Dec.  2. 

Comstock,  Ada,  1897.  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Federation, 
in  Jour,  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  Oct. 

Creevey,  Elizabeth  H.  1905  (Mrs.  Hamm). 
Brothers  in  Arms,  in  La  France,  Sept. 

fCurtis,  Mary  I.  1903.  Bobby  Helps  the 
Wrong  Brother,  in  the  Continent,  May  20. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904  (Mrs.  Gifford).  The 
Spirit  of  Christmas,  in  House  Beautiful, 
Dec. — The  Sunny  Hall  Window,  in  H.  B. 
Jan. 

Donnell,  Dorothy,  1909  (Mrs.  Calhoun). 
The  Branded  Woman,  in  Motion  Picture 
Classic,  Nov. — Deep  Water,  in  M.  P.  C. 
Dec. 

Gaines,  Ruth,  1901.  Give  the  Children 
Books,  in  Publisher's  Weekly,  Nov.  6. 

fHerman,  Maida,  1912  (Mrs.  Solomon). 
The  Effects  of  Syphilis  on  the  Families  of 
Syphilitics  Seen  in  the  Late  Stages,  in 
Social  Hygiene,  Oct. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905  (Mrs.  Bradley). 
The  Innocent  Adventurers.  N.  Y.  Apple- 
ton. 


Hazard,  Grace  W.   1899   (Mrs.  Conkling). 

Moods,  in  Smart  Set,  Jan. 
Kirby,   Inez   B.    1905.     When  a   Man  has 

Friends,  in  Argosy,  Sept.  25. 
Mann,   Kristine,    1895.     Health  Work  for 

Girls,  in  Survey,  Oct.  16. 
fMorse,  Katharine  D.  1906-09.     The  Un- 

censored  Letters  of  a  Canteen  Girl.     N.  Y. 

Holt. 
Oppen,    Lucy,     1908.     Why     Must     these 

Babies  Die?  in  Pictorial  Rev.,  Jan. 
fParsons,   Mary  P.   1908.     A  Great  Beech 

Tree,  in  Outlook,  Oct.  27. 
Puffer,    Laura    D.    1895    (Mrs.    Morgan). 

Cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 

Service,  in  Jour,  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  Oct. 
fRussell,    Annie  M.    1886   (Mrs.   Marble). 

In    the    Days   of   the   Judges,    a   Biblical 

Pageant     [Account    of     its    presentation], 

in  Worcester  Daily  Telegram,  Dec.  6. 
Scudder,   Vida   D.    1884.     From   a   Castle 

Window  [Review],  in  Yale  Review,  Jan. 
Tuttle,  Berenice  R.  1902.    Editor.    Walton's 

Vermont    Register,    1921.     Rutland,    Vt. 

Tuttle  Co. 
Wood,  Georgia,  1892-93  (Mrs.  Pangborn). 

Andy  MacPherson's  House,  in  Romance, 

Aug. — fOrris    Island,   in   Woman's   Home 

Companion,  Dec. 


t  Already  in  collection.     Copies  of  publications  are  wanted  for  alumnae  collection. 
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CONCERNING  THE  QUARTERLY  BOARD 

"The  Board  of  Directors  announces  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Susan 
Titsworth  1897  from  the  Board  of  Editors."  That  is  the  official  notice;  but 
I  beg  leave  to  add  a  personal  word  for  Susan  Titsworth  has  been  one  of  my 
editors  since  the  early  days, — April  1912  to  be  exact, — and  has  helped  me 
weather  many  a  day  of  editorial  stress  and  strain.  Those  were  the  days 
when  we  had  no  offices  at  all,  but  edited  the  magazine  on  our  laps  in  my 
New  York  bedroom.  We  had  less  than  2000  subscribers  too,  and  Miss  Tits- 
worth's  help  in  procuring  articles  and  shaping  policies  aided  not  a  little  in 
working  the  number  up  to  5300.  She  is  no  longer  on  the  Board,  much  to  our 
regret,  but  she  will  always  be  a  welcome  guest  at  our  meetings  and,  we  hope, 
a  frequent  contributor  to  our  columns. 

"The  Board  of  Directors  announces  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of 
Elizabeth  Lewis  Day  1895,  Marie  Gilchrist  1916,  and  Clara  Savage  Littledale 
1913  to  the  Board  of  Editors."  This,  too,  is  official,  and  I  add  my  word  of 
gratification.  Mrs.  Day  has  a  school  of  her  own  in  New  Haven  and  has  written 
charming  essays  for  us  from  time  to  time;  Mrs.  Littledale  has  done  journalistic 
work  in  New  York  for  some  years  and  has  also  been  with  Good  Housekeeping. 
Miss  Gilchrist  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines  and  this  year  is  doing 
graduate  work  at  Smith.  Edith  Naomi  Hill. 

News  of  the  Alumnae  Fellowship 

Margaret  Gutman  1920,  who  has  the  Alumnae  Fund  Fellowship  for  1920-21, 
sends  us  the  following  letter : 

"I  am  working  at  Columbia  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Gies,  the  head  of  the  Department,  has  allowed  me  to  choose  my  own  re- 
search problem,  and  so  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  effect  of  anaesthesia 
on  certain  of  the  blood  constituents,  and,  if  possible,  to  correlate  this  with 
some  results  I  obtained  last  year  when  working  for  my  A.M.  [Miss  Gutman 
took  her  A.B.  and  A.M.  at  the  same  time  we  note  with  amazement.  The 
Editor.] 
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"Due  to  the  difficulties  in  technique  of  certain  of  the  methods  I  am  using, 
the  actual  experimentation  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly,  but  the  introduc- 
tory work  of  making  up  dozens  of  very  accurate  solutions,  standardizing  them, 
and  acquiring  a  fair  amount  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of 
various  instruments  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  I  expect  to  start  the  real 
experiments  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  term. 

"I  am  enjoying  the  work  greatly  and  wish  to  thank  the  Association  again 
for  its  interest  as  well  as  for  its  more  material  assistance." 


The  Alumnae  Association  is  grateful  for  the  gift  to  the  Homestead  of  a  shawl 
once  owned  by  Sophia  Smith.  The  donor  is  Mrs.  Warren  Childs,  of  Deerfield. 
The  shawl  was  given  to  her  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  inherited  it  from  Sophia 
Smith. 

AS   REPORTED  AT  HEADQUARTERS 

Club  programs  for  the  winter  are  largely  concerned  with  entertainments  of 
one  kind  or  another,  given  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  district  pledges  to  the 
$4,000,000  Fund.  Berkshire  County  is  presenting  the  film  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  The  local  groups  in  the  Boston  district  are  striving  to  complete 
their  quotas.  Concord  Smith  alumnae  joined  with  those  of  other  colleges  in 
a  food  sale,  fair,  and  play.  Lowell  is  planning  a  sale.  The  Bridgeport  dis- 
trict is  to  give  a  rummage  sale  and  other  entertainments.  Buffalo  is  giving 
a  lecture  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  in  February  and  a  rummage  sale  in  March. 
At  a  card  party  in  the  fall  $225  was  cleared.  Cleveland  is  redeeming  its 
pledge  by  continued  solicitation  of  alumnae  and  outside  donors.  Miss  Bene- 
dict, dean  of  the  junior  class,  spoke  at  the  Christmas  luncheon.  Columbus 
is  giving  rummage  sales  and  benefit  bridge  parties.  Eastern  Connecticut 
reports  sales  and  entertainments  in  view.  Eastern  New  York  held  a  sale 
of  useful  and  fancy  articles  at  the  Albany  City  Club  in  December.  Schenec- 
tady is  giving  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Eastern  Washington  hoped  to  clear 
$300  or  more  from  a  rummage  sale,  and  is  soliciting  Smith  parents  and  alumnae. 
Fitchburg  is  continuing  its  successful  concert  course  of  past  seasons.  Hart- 
ford is  completing  its  pledged  quota  by  solicitation  and  entertainments.  Miss 
Jordan  spoke  and  Miss  Goode  played  at  the  Christmas  luncheon  of  the  Chicago 
Club  of  the  Illinois  district.  Illinois  is  within  $1400  of  its  $252,000  quota 
and  is  confident  that  the  goal  will  be  reached  without  effort.  Kansas  City 
plans  to  have  each  month's  program  net  something  toward  its  pledge,  begin- 
ning with  a  bazaar  and  bridge.  Maine,  although  it  has  raised  its  quota,  is 
working  for  a  100  per  cent,  alumnae  contribution.  Maryland  is  contemplat- 
ing a  performance  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Merrimac  Valley  is  to  give  the 
ever  popular  rummage  sale  with  Mt.  Holyoke  in  the  spring,  and  small  enter- 
tainments at  different  houses.  Alice  in  Wonderland  was  presented  in  Detroit 
for  the  Michigan  district  in  December.  St  Paul,  in  the  Minnesota  district, 
gave  a  performance  of  "Alice"  in  January.  The  local  groups  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  giving  moving  pictures  and  other  entertainments.  Manchester  has 
held  a  rummage  sale  and  a  bridge  and  a  series  of  current  events  talks  by  Agnes 
Hunt,  formerly  of  the  Smith  faculty.  The  Philadelphia  Club  has  pledged 
$4000  to  the  Pennsylvania  district  quota,  and  in  January  presented  Miss 
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Ruth  Draper  in  character  impersonations  at  the  Academy,  thereby  securing 
$700  for  the  Fund.  The  club  is  also  contemplating  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
The  Philippine  Islands  district  followed  the  shipment  of  famous  hats  by  a 
small  collection  of  curios  and  toys  which  have  been  sold  at  the  College.  The 
Vassar  and  Smith  Clubs  in  Pittsburgh  gave  two  performances  by  the  Guild 
Players  in  November,  Candida  and  Alice-Sit-by-the  Fire.  Dean  Benedict 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Christmas  luncheon.  St.  Louis  is  to  present 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  New  Bedford  group  of  the  South-Eastern 
Massachusetts  district  made  $250  for  the  Fund  from  a  performance  of 
"Alice"  in  December.  In  the  Southern  district  "Alice"  met  with  great 
success  at  Savannah,  yielding  $354  for  the  Fund,  and  is  contemplated  in 
Atlanta.  The  sub-districts  of  the  Syracuse  district  are  working  toward  their 
quotas.  Syracuse  itself  held  a  three-day  rummage  sale  in  November  and 
presented  "Alice"  in  January.  The  local  groups  of  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts district  are  giving  various  entertainments.  Greenfield  made  $235  from 
the  Tony  Sarg  Marionettes  and  is  planning  a  card  party,  rummage  sale,  and  a 
performance  of  "Alice."  Holyoke  gave  a  Valentine  bridge  at  the  Hotel 
Nonotuck:  The  Hampshire  County  group  in  Northampton  cleared  $2,780 
from  the  Russian  Dancers  in  November,  $364  from  "Alice"  in  January,  and 
plans  another  entertainment  in  the  spring.  Springfield  has  given  a  bridge  at 
the  Hotel  Kimball  and  a  concert  by  the  Little  Symphony  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Worcester  plans  to  secure  a  100  per  cent,  subscription  from  its 
alumnae  and  former  students.  (Upon  going  to  press  we  learn  that  the  New 
York  Smith  Club  is  to  give  a  concert,  Feb.  2,  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Gabrilowitch.) 

The  following  districts  have  raised  their  quotas:  Berkshire  County,  Boston, 
Bridgeport,  Hawaii,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Philippine  Islands,  Rochester,  Toledo, 
Western  Massachusetts,  and  Worcester.  The  following  districts  have  agreed 
to  complete  their  quotas:  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Hartford,  and  Southern 
California. 

THE   $4,000,000    FUND  AS   OF  FEBRUARY  1,  1921 

PLEDGES 

Total  amount  received  at  headquarters $3,869,967.62 

Reported  June  14,  1920,  by  districts  (not  yet  on  the  books)* 150,020 .  09 

Amount  pledged  by  1920  (not  yet  on  the  books) 31, 952 .  00 


Estimated  total $4,051,939.71 

♦Reported  by  districts: 

Buffalo $13,071.16  Kansas  City 5.774-55 

Cleveland 1,716.52         New  York $116,604.27 

Hartford 5,243 .  74         So.  California 6,448 .  85 

Syracuse 1,161 .00 

Distribution  of  pledges: 

Credited  to  classes $2,316,089.86  Number  of  donors: 

Outside  donors 959.357  •  14                 Class  of  1920 127 

Undergraduates 135,250.64                 Alumnae 6,459 

Miscellaneous 459.269.98                 Former  students 1,782 

Outside  donors 4,260 

Total $3,869,967  .  62                 Miscellaneous  gifts 627 


Percentage  of  alumnae  donors 86 . 5 


13,255 


payments 
Receipts  Expenditures 

Cash  received  as  gifts $1,362,744.30  Remitted  to  trustees  in  cash $1,387,886.44 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  securities ....  49,345 .  36  On  Deposit  in  bank 30,807 .  34 

Cash  received  as  interest 6,604 .  12  Sage  Fund  securities  in  hands  of  trustees  174,926 .  88 

Sage  Fund  securities 174,926 .  88  Securities  transferred  to  trustees 80,289 .  93 

Other  securities  received 91,789.93  Securities  on  hand 11,500.00 


$1,685,410.59  $1,685,410.59 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


"In  the  role  of  citizens, 
44  LET  US  TALK    college    women    as    such 

OF  SOMk  have  nowhere  distinguished 

COLLEGE  themselves  by  their  practi- 

WOMEN  WHO  cal  zeal  for  the  highest  type 

BELIEVE  IN  of  elementary  schools  ac- 

EDUCATION"  cessible  to  every  child  in 

the  community."  "We  look  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  evidence  that  college  women  as  such 
.  have  ever  accepted,  much  less  are 
actively  and  practically  promoting  the  ideals 
and  the  plans  for  making  universal  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth." 

Here  be  challenges  indeed!  In  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  "petty 
done,  the  undone  vast"  in  behalf  of  universal 
education  they  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
Quarterly  readers.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
somewhat  sweeping  (the  italics  in  the  quota- 
tions are  not  Dr.  Spaulding's),  they  are  likely 
to  call  out  replies.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
one  of  the  replies  might  be  another  article 
which  would  discuss  whether  the  dearth  of 
college  women  as  public  school  teachers  proves 
their  disbelief  in  education;  which  would  dis- 
cuss where,  if  not  in  schools  as  teachers,  they 
might  be  giving  evidence  of  the  faith  that  is 
within  them,  where  they  ought  to  be  found, 
and  where,  if  anywhere  specifically,  they  are 
found,  to  be  giving  such  evidence. 

Pending  such  an  article,  since  a  particular 
affirmative  in  logic  destroys  a  universal  nega- 
tive, I  am  going  to  submit  that  some  college 
women  do  believe  in  universal  education. 
There  occurs  to  me,  in  illustration,  the  group 
of  women  called  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  of  Women's  Organization,  at  this 
moment  in  Washington  promoting  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  of  which  Dr.  Spaulding  makes 
mention.  It  is  a  bill  of  far  reaching  import 
for  universal  education  as  is  the  Fess  Bill  too, 
which  they  are  also  supporting.  Represent- 
ing the  A.  C.  A.  in  behalf  of  these  bills  in 
Washington  is  a  Smith  graduate;  the  National 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs, 
one  of  the  group,  is  a  Wellesley  graduate;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  also  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  is  a  Radcliffe  graduate. 

There  occurs  to  me  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  itself,  an  organization  of  over  2,000,000 
newly  enfranchised  women  at  work  in  every 


state  in  the  Union  which  is  organized  on  the 
theory  that  to  insure  the  success  of  a  democ- 
racy the  electorate  must  be  an  educated  one. 
The  fact  that  the  National  Chairman  of  this 
organization  is  a  college  woman  is  the  kind  of 
particular  affirmative  that  I  submit  to  Dr. 
Spaulding  when  he  concludes  that  "Certain 
it  is  that  college  women  .  .  .  are  con- 
tributing little  to  the  realization  of  this  belief 
(in  the  fundamental  necessity  of  universal, 
adequate,  elementary  education)."  There 
occurs  to  me  the  fact  that  out  of  four  members 
of  the  National  Board  of  this  League  of 
Women  Voters,  about  whose  education  I 
know,  three  are  college  graduates. 

There  occur  to  me  two  state  Presidents,  the 
only  two  about  whose  education  I  do  know, 
one  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate,  one  a  Smith 
alumna.  There  occurs  to  me  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  my  own  state  where  my 
knowledge  is  not  so  inadequate,  where  the 
State  Director  of  Political  Education  is  a 
University  of  Minnesota  woman,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Director  of  Political  Education 
a  graduate  of  the  State  University.  And  here 
in  Minnesota,  as  in  Washington,  this  winter 
a  big  part  of  the  legislative  program  which 
this  organization  is  supporting  is  in  behalf 
of  universal,  elementary  education.  In  the 
office  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  from 
which  I  am  writing,  there  are  nine  desks,  in- 
cluding stenographers;  six  of  these  are  occu- 
pied by  college  graduates. 

Such  random  observations  as  these  contrib- 
ute little  to  the  discussion  that  Dr.  Spaulding 
has  so  brilliantly  inaugurated.  They  should 
be  taken  as  nothing  more  than  the  wish  that 
there  may  be  more  discussion  in  the  Quar- 
terly columns,  for  if  college  women  do  not 
take  an  interest  in  universal  education  then 
the  Quarterly  has  never  done  anything  bet- 
ter than  securing  Dr.  Spaulding's  stimulating 
challenge. 

Marguerite  M.  Wells  1895. 


Miss  Wells  is  modest;  but  there  are  in  the 
Editor's  office  various  copies  of  the  Woman 
Citizen  and  from  them  we  learn  many  things, 
— among  them  that  at  the  first  annual  conven- 
tion (in  December)  of  the  Minnesota  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  address  of  the  state 
President,  Miss  Marguerite  Wells,  "struck  a 
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high  note  of  political  prophecy  and  efficiency." 
Entirely  unknown  to  Misa  Wells  we  are  re- 
printing  a  paragraph  from  her  Bpeech: 

You  know  how  this  new  plan,  this  League 
of  Women  \  Otens,  lias  been  applauded  all  over 
the  country  as  a  piece  of  practical  politics, 
but  you  know  too,  do  you  not,  how  it  has  been 
Opposed.  It  has  been  opposed  and  is  being 
opposed  by  the  professional  politicians  who 
arc  determined  to  keep  their  power  and  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  succeed, 
fighting  desperately  as  they  are  doing  to 
induct  women  into  the  parties  in  blind  obedi- 
ence to  the  powers  that  be  and  in  complete 
surrender  to  the  system  that  they  find.  To 
do  this  they  raise  the  cry  of  party  loyalty 
and  party  regularity,  by  which  they  mean 
machine  loyalty  and  machine  regularity;  and 
they  are  rallying  around  them  deluded  women, 
some  of  them  real  victims  to  the  hypnotism 
of  the  rallying  cry,  others  dazzled  by  illusory 
power  and  position.  The  machine  politicians 
are  determined  that  the  new  voters  when  they 
come  into  the  parties  shall  subject  themselves 
to  authority  and  surrender  of  conscience  and 
judgment.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
is  determined  that  women  shall  go  into  the  parties 
free  in  conscience  and  judgment  and  there  you 
have  a  conflict  it  is  useless  to  ignore. 

We  learn  further  from  the  Woman  Citizen 
that  not  only  are  Amy  Maher,  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  State  League,  who  writes  the  article 
on  page  127  of  this  issue,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Edwards  (Marie  Stuart,  Smith  1901),  treas- 
urer of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  Smith  1895, 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  which 
Miss  Wells  speaks,  but  the  first  two  are 
members  of  the  committee  of  seven  which  will 
do  the  actual  presenting  and  pressing  of  the 
program  at  Washington. 

It  is  apparent  that  Smith  alumnae  are 
qualifying  for  another  sort  of  "Who's  Who," 
a  volume  whose  pages  are  open  to  us  all,  not 
perhaps  with  our  names  printed  in  capitals 
as  will  be  those  who  lead  but  at  least  in  the 
good  round  type  which  will  signify  that  we  are 
intelligent,  well-informed  members  of  the  body 
politic.  There  is  no  one  of  us  so  isolated  that 
she  cannot  communicate  with  her  regional  direc- 
tor for  all  information  concerning  the  policy, 
functioning,  and  organization  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  for  your  con- 
venience we  append  here  the  list  of  directors: 

First  Region — Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island.  Miss  Katherine  Ludington,  55 
Pratt  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Second  Region — Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware.  Mrs. 
F.  Louis  Slade,  37  W.  39  St.,  New  York  City. 


THIRD  REGION  -District  of  Columbia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee. Miss  Bella  Dortch,  Newsted 
Apartment,  21st  Av.  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fourth  Region — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Ken- 
tucky. Miss  Elizabeth  Hauser,  Masonic 
Building,  Warren,  O. 

Fifth  Region — Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota, Wyoming,  Montana. 
Mrs.  James  Paige,  420  Oak  Grove  Av., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sixth  Region — Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Texas.  Mrs.  George  Gellhorn,  755 
Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seventh  Region — Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  California. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Simmons,  495  Heights  Terrace, 
Portland,  Ore. 

It  is  mighty  good  fun  to 
FLYING  DOWN  fly  from  New  York  City 
TO  CUBA  to  Havana,  Cuba.     I  got 

a  chance  when  the  Aero- 
marine  West  Indies  Airways  Company  took 
two  big  hydroplanes  all  the  way  down,  last 
October,  to  inaugurate  an  air  mail  service 
between  Key  West  and  Havana.  This 
is  the  first  air  mail  service  to  be  opened 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
port. 

Personally,  I  have  never  had  any  desire  to 
fly.  I  had  had  chances — in  Italy,  and  in 
Hungary  where  bolshevist  aviators  were  at 
the  wheel — but  even  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  coward  I  had  refused.  Frankly,  I 
was  afraid.  But  this  time,  it  was  different. 
The  New  York  Times  wanted  a  "picture 
story"  about  the  trip,  and  another  about 
Cuba's  Election  Day — on  which  day  we  were 
to  land  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  if  all  went 
well — and  still  another  "story"  about  the 
financial  situation  in  Cuba.  "You  know — ■ 
the  moratorium,"  the  Sunday  Editor  said, 
and  I  tried  to  recall  my  Latin  roots  and  look 
intelligent.  (My  record  in  math  at  college 
ought  to  prove  that  I  am  just  the  person  to 
"cover"  a  big  financial  story!)  But  work  is 
work,  and  after  a  few  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  a  reporter  doesn't  say  she'd 
rather  not  fly,  and  she  doesn't  like  finance, 
but  climbs  on  to  the  plane. 

In  this  case,  it  was  a  hydroplane — "aero- 
marine  cruisers"  the  experts  call  them — 
measuring  fifty  feet  from  nose  to  rudder,  and 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  of  wing  span.  She 
sat  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  just  in  front  of  the  Columbia  Yacht 
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Club,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  flying 
fish  at  anchor.  What  my  sensations  were  as 
I  climbed  up  a  wobbly  ladder,  over  her  nose 
and  down,  I  wouldn't  care  to  tell!  But  down 
I  went  and  into — 

Into  a  cabin  finished  in  mahogany  with  sil- 
ver fittings!  Six  wicker  armchairs  uphol- 
stered in  brown  leather  were  set  by  as  many 
portholes,  portholes  shaded  by  old-blue  and 
gold  tapestry  curtains,  the  cabin  to  be  lit  by 
electricity  when  desired.  Finding  your  way 
back  through  the  engine  room,  in  the  middle 
of  the  plane,  you  came  upon  an  aft-cabin  with 
more  wicker  armchairs  and  a  divan — a  cozy 
little  place  for  smoking  or  playing  cards. 
These  monster  planes  are  capable  of  carrying 
eleven  passengers,  a  pilot,  and  a  crew  of  three 
besides  stowing  away  baggage  averaging 
thirty  pounds  to  a  person  and  five  hundred 
pounds  of  mail.  The  planes  themselves  weigh 
about  seven  tons  and  a  half  when  carrying 
fuel,  not  counting  passengers,  baggage,  or 
mail. 

It  took  just  22  hours  of  actual  flying  to 
make  the  trip  by  air  to  Cuba.  We  flew  at  a 
speed  of  ioo  miles  an  hour  and  at  a  height  of 
iooo  to  3000  feet.  But  when  you  were  on  the 
planes,  you  couldn't  believe  it.  You  couldn't 
realize  the  speed,  even  though  you  saw  you 
were  flying  faster  and  higher  than  the  birds, 
and  leaving  behind  you  all  the  express  trains. 
Once,  I  admit,  I  was  more  seasick  than  I  have 
ever  been  on  the  sea.  We  kept  running  into 
what  the  Captain  called  "air-pockets."  The 
big  plane  would  turn  nose  down  for  a  second, 
only  to  bob  up  again  with  a  motion  that 
seemed  seated  right  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach ! 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  traveling  by  aero- 
marine  cruiser  was  like  traveling  in  the  most 
luxurious  pullman.  You  could  walk  about, 
from  one  cabin  to  the  other,  and,  if  you  were 
brave,  even  go  out  front  into  the  cockpit  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air.  You  found  it,  however,  a 
trifle  too  fresh,  and  yourself  too  much  in 
danger  of  losing  your  nose  or  your  hair,  and 
you  didn't  care  for  the  way  your  mouth  blew 
open  and  your  teeth  rattled  in  the  sixty-five- 
mile-an-hour  wind. 

On  November  first,  the  two  big  planes 
came  rushing  out  of  the  north,  past  Morro 
Castle  that  stands  ancient  and  grey  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  down  at  the 
port  of  Havana.  It  was  Cuba's  Election 
Day.  Crowds  blackened  the  waterfront  to 
welcome  the  great  planes.  The  journey  of 
sixteen  hundred  miles,  the  distance  between 


New  York  and  Havana  by  air,  had  been  made 
in  record  time,  and  the  first  air  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  port 
inaugurated. 

Clara  (Savage)  Littledale  19 13. 

There  was  a  day  when 
WHY  HIDE  publicity  was  one  of  the 
OUR  LIGHT?  things  no  nice  girl  knew  any- 
thing about  and  when  the 
only  interest  women's  colleges  had  in  news- 
papers was  to  keep  out  of  them,  but  that  day  is 
past;  to  be  a  publicity  agent  is  now  a  perfectly 
respectable  feminine  occupation  and  the 
Four  Million  Dollar  campaign  has  proved  to 
almost  every  Smith  alumna  that  publicity  and 
undignified  are  not  necessarily  synonymous 
terms. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  wanting  public- 
ity for  Smith:  first,  to  attract  to  the  College 
students  of  the  finest  type;  second,  because,  if 
we  are  to  continue  in  the  future  the  standard 
of  the  past,  we  must  look  for  assistance  outside 
our  own  ranks,  and  the  outside  world  very 
naturally  refuses  to  support  an  institution 
about  which  it  knows  little  or  nothing;  and, 
third,  because  education  ought  to  occupy  a  far 
larger  place  in  the  public  mind  than  it  does  at 
present.  By  disseminating  information  and 
arousing  discussion  of  any  educational  topic 
we  serve  not  Smith  alone  but  the  whole  of  a 
great  cause. 

During  the  Fund  campaign  the  alumnae  had 
an  effective  publicity  organization  covering 
nearly  the  whole  country.  That  organization 
is  still  more  or  less  alive  and  capable  of  work- 
ing in  active  cooperation  with  the  College 
Press  Board.  The  size  of  the  territory  we 
must  cover  makes  this  dual  instrument  es- 
sential. There  was  a  time  when  the  Press 
Board  was  looked  upon  as  an  organ  for  the 
suppression  rather  than  for  the  dissemination 
of  news,  and  in  certain  quarters  remnants  of 
that  impression  still  linger,  but  the  Press 
Board  itself  is  now  rejoicing  in  its  eman- 
cipation, eager  to  spread  the  right  kind  of  in- 
formation and  looking  for  assistance  in  im- 
proving its  methods  and  technic.  And  the 
answer  to  that  is:  a  publicity  agent  for  the 
College;  not,  as  at  present,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  who  adds  to  an  already  sufficiently 
heavy  schedule  a  short  period  each  week  of 
advice  and  criticism,  but  a  member  of  the 
faculty  whose  teaching  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum so  that  the  major  part  of  his  time  may 
be  devoted  to  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
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Pre—  Ho. ml,  advising,  suggesting,  criticising, 
to  the  end  that  the  College  and  the  right  as- 
-  of  the  College  may  be  constantly  in  the 
public  consciousness.  This  is  far  from  being  a 
revolutionary  proposal.  Vassar  and  Welles- 
ley  have  arrangements  very  like  it;  Columbia 
has  an  agent  who  devotes  his  time  to  publicity 
and  to  that  alone.  There  are  others,  too. 
Perhaps  Smith  is  not  quite  ready  for  a  full- 
time  publicity  agent,  but  surely  she  is  more 
than  ready,  she  really  needs,  some  member  of 
the  faculty  with  practical  journalistic  ex- 
perience who  is  officially  expected  to  devote 
the  major  part  of  his,  or  her,  time  to  publicity 
work  for  the  College.  Are  there  objections? 
Honestly,  we  fail  to  see  them  but  we  suppose 
they  must  exist;  won't  someone  tell  us  what 
they  are,  and  let  us  talk  about  it?  1914 

In  the  sweet  by  and  by 
A  QUESTION  when  compulsory  service 

FOR  HIGHER  in  the  Alumnae  Office,  in 
MATHEMATICS  every  position  and  on 
every  committee,  is  a 
prerequisite  to  membership  in  the  Alumnae 
Association,  each  member  will  know  so  well 
the  trials  of  the  various  positions  that  none 
will  ever  criticise.  One  who  has  never  served 
on  the  Nominating  Committee,  however,  is 
wondering  aloud  whether  it  is  possible  to 
choose  a  list  of  nominees  such  that  a  fairly 
equable  division  among  the  decades  of 
graduates  can  be  made. 

The  roster  of  officers  and  directors  for  this 
year  is  rather  uneven.  The  period  prior  to  1 890 
has  only  one  representative, — as  last  year 
also, — and  the  '80s  are  still  spry  enough  to  be 
good  timber  for  officers.  The  class  of  '93, 
which  already  had  two  directors,  gained  an- 
other last  year  and  added  an  officer  for  1920- 
192 1.  Two  directors  last  year  joined  the  rep- 
resentative already  on  the  board  from  1904, 
and  the  five  classes,  1 901-1905,  have  a  total 
of  six  out  of  the  nineteen.  One  might  assume 
that  the  Nominating  Committee  disregarded 
the  value  of  equable  class  distribution  in 
favor  of  the  greater  value  of  wider  geograph- 
ical distribution,  but,  probably  from  motives  of 
economy  and  ease  of  communication,  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  live  in  the  East. 

Of  course  no  one  can  know  which  of  the 
nominees  will  be  elected,  yet  it  seems  as  if  it 
must  be  possible  to  select  nominees  in  such 
wise  that  a  fairly  equable  distribution  shall  be 
made. 

One   from   the   Middle   Classes. 


I  want  to  urge  upon 
SWORDS    OR  my  fellow  alumnae  that 

PLOUGHSHARES  now  is  the  time  to 
think,  talk,  and  write 
disarmament.  When  a  man  like  General 
Tasker  H.  Bliss  believes  it  to  be  practical 
there  is  no  need  of  hesitation  on  that  score. 

You  must  have  been  discouraged  and  ap- 
palled, as  I  have  been,  not  only  by  constant 
allusions  to  the  next  war,  but  by  the  actual 
preparations  being  made  for  it.  The  Ger- 
mans were  execrated  for  their  use  of  gas, 
bombing-planes,  and  submarines,  among  other 
things, — let  us  see  what  is  being  done  and 
said  now  with  regard  to  these  delightful 
engines  of  war.  Our  own  country,  by  act  of 
Congress — without  a  dissenting  voice,  so  far 
as  is  known — has  created  a  chemical  warfare 
bureau  whose  function  it  is  "to  employ  the 
genius  of  our  chemists  in  devising  formulae  for 
new  and  deadly  toxic  gases"  to  be  used  in  the 
next  war,  and  15,000  chemists  have  consented 
so  to  prostitute  their  powers.  (In  England, 
by  the  way,  Professor  Soddy  indignantly  re- 
fused to  engage  in  such  work.)  Already  the 
Edgewood  Arsenal  is  equipped  to  manufacture 
the  gas  for,  and  to  fill,  about  50,000  shells  per 
day,  in  addition  to  preparing  other  fiendish 
projectiles;  while  the  gas-mask  program  is 
well  worked  out. 

An  English  officer  of  high  rank  defends  and 
advocates  the  use  of  gas  and  of  bombing- 
planes,  his  only  criticism  of  the  Germans  in 
regard  to  the  latter  being  that  they  made  a 
mistake  in  using  explosive  instead  of  in- 
cendiary bombs. 

As  to  submarines,  in  a  prize  essay  written  by 
an  Englishman,  the  writer  defends  their  use 
and  states  his  belief  that  the  German  rule  of 
sinking  many  ships  without  warning  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  France  shows  approval 
of  the  submarine  by  signifying  the  intention  to 
construct  250,000  of  them. 

Our  naval  program  is  well-known,  and  it  is 
said  that  Harding's  pronouncement  that  wre 
must  have  a  navy  commensurate  with  Ameri- 
ca's ambitions  "agitated  the  seven  seas." 

If  any  of  you  still  cherish  the  idea  that  the 
wray  to  peace  is  by  means  of  preparedness, 
please  note  that  Lloyd  George  himself  admits 
that  the  "terrible  race  for  armaments  had 
more  to  do  with  the  late  war  than  any  other 
individual  force." 

As  to  the  cost  of  armaments,  it  is  a  cold  fact 
that  for  the  world  to  keep  on  as  it  is  means  the 
ultimate  extermination  of  the  white  race.     In 
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discussing  the  future  relative  positions  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  a  writer  in  the 
Atlantic  says  that  the  Christian  world  seems 
now  to  be  doing  its  uttermost  to  destroy  it- 
self, and  Islam  is  looking  on  patiently  and 
shrewdly  watching  our  "antics"  and  hoping 
for  the  best.  However,  we  are  naturally  more 
interested  in  the  present  than  in  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  race,  and  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  our  sons  and  brothers  sacrificed  in  another 
war  for  "democracy"  let  us  realize  that  it  is 
for  us  to  create  a  public  opinion  so  strong  that 
war  will  be  impossible.  Go  at  it  with  the 
same  vim  and  energy  that  characterized  the 
$4,000,000  drive — it  can  be  done — for  public 
opinion  is  the  most  potent  force  in  the  uni- 
verse— the  one  thing  necessary  being  for 
every  human  being  to  feel  the  responsibility  of 
creating  it.  Remember  that  we  are  at  last 
factors  in  the  political  world  and  that  letters  to 
newspapers  and  to  Congressmen  will  receive  a 
consideration  not  formerly  accorded  them. 

Finally,  bear  in  mind  that  ours  is  now  the 
country  to  be  feared — as  we  lead,  the  others 
will  follow. 

Alice  I.  Hastings  1896. 

There  has  been  a  gen- 
GENERAL  eral  feeling  at  Harvard 

EXAMINATIONS  that  the  system  of  in- 
AT  HARVARD*  struction  should  be  al- 
tered so  as  to  test  what 
the  student  has  become  rather  than  merely 
what  he  has  been  through,  and  also  so  as  to 
bring  the  faculty  and  students  closer  together, 
to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  lecture  to  the 
conference,  from  the  test  of  memory  to  the  test 
of  thought.  Hence  this  deliberate,  cautious 
progress  toward  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
examination,  and  toward  a  tutorial  system 
adapted  to  American  conditions. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  pure  elective  system 
prevailed  in  Harvard  College.  The  student 
had  virtually  complete  freedom  in  his  choice 
of  courses.  The  central  feature  of  instruction 
was  the  lecture,  and  the  degree  was  obtained 
by  piling  up  sixteen  credits,  each  credit 
obtained  by  passing  a  course  (and  perhaps 
forgetting  it  at  once). 

The  first  step  taken  by  President  Lowell 
toward  what  has  been  described  as  a  tutorial 
system  modified  to  suit  American  conditions, 

*  The  secretary  of  the  Harvard  University  Corpora- 
tion sends  this  memorandum  to  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly.  How  whould  you  like  to  see  general  ex- 
aminations at  Smith? 


was  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  student  in  his 
choice  of  studies  by  requiring  that  he  should 
choose  six  courses  in  one  subject  or  group  of 
subjects  and  distribute  six  others  over  the 
whole  field  of  instruction,  so  as  to  include  a 
fairly  representative  selection. 

The  machinery  was  set  up  for  the  operation 
of  this  system  of  "concentration  and  dis- 
tribution," and  time  was  given  for  it  to  be 
tested  and  improved,  and  for  the  faculty  and 
students  to  get  used  to  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing final  about  it;  it  was  a  step  toward  some- 
thing else,  as  will  appear. 

A  few  years  later,  one  division,  that  of 
history,  government,  and  economics,  adopted 
the  requirement  that  every  man  who  con- 
centrated in  history,  government,  or  eco- 
nomics, must  take  a  general  examination  in 
the  whole  field  of  his  concentration  at  the 
end  of  his  senior  year.  This  involved  a  board 
of  tutors  to  advise  the  men  on  their  prepara- 
tion for  these  general  examinations,  and  to 
act  as  counsellors  or  preceptors.  The  change 
was  fundamental.  For  men  specializing  in 
this  division,  the  lecturer  might  still  be  the 
important  figure  but  the  tutor  became  also 
important;  and  the  system  of  credits  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  was  markedly  changed 
by  the  addition  of  the  requirement  of  a  gen- 
eral examination,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  system. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  plan  of  a  gen- 
eral examination  for  graduation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  schools  of  divinity  and  medicine. 
In  the  former  it  proved  immediately,  and  in 
the  latter,  ultimately  very  valuable.  Under 
the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  single 
division  of  history,  government,  and  eco- 
nomics operated  the  new  system  experi- 
mentally for  five  years.  This  gave  the  college 
authorities  time  to  watch  its  working,  to 
see  how  much  it  cost,  to  see  what  sort  of 
men  were  suited  to  the  tutorial  work,  and  how 
they  had  best  be  secured.  Then  in  1919  the 
system  was  authorized  by  the  faculty  for  all 
departments  which  desired  to  adopt  it,  and 
in  fact  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  depart- 
ments except  those  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  Beginning  with  the  class  of 
1922,  therefore,  every  man  in  college,  save 
in  those  subjects,  will  have  to  take  a  general 
examination  before  he  can  graduate. 

This  examination  does  not  simply  touch  on 
the  courses  which  the  individual  student  hap- 
pens to  have  taken;  it  may  touch  also  on  the 
gaps  between  those  courses.     For  example,  if 
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1  man's  field  ol  concentration  is  English 
literature  Bind  he  is  given  a  question  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  no  excuse  to  Bay  that  he  never 
had  a  course  which  included  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  only  took  courses  on  Shakespeare  and 
Dickens  and  the  Romantic  Poets  and  19th 
Century  literature.  He  is  supposed  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  for  himself  and  to  use  his  choice  of 
courses  as  a  means  of  obtaining  mastery  of  his 
field. 

"The  aim,"  as  President  Lowell  has  said, 
"is  to  fasten  his  attention  on  the  subject  as  a 
whole  rather  than  on  isolated  fragments  of  it; 
to  lead  him  to  coordinate  the  information  he 
obtains,  whether  from  his  courses  or  else- 
where; to  master  the  subject  and  make  it  his 
own;  to  impress  on  him  the  responsibility  for 
his  own  education,  for  real  value  belongs  only 
to  self-education,  acquired  by  personal  effort. 
Teachers  can  help  a  man  to  obtain  it,  but 
cannot  stuff  it  into  him  ready-made." 

"I  can't  tell  you 
FROM  THE  how   I    liked   those  ter- 

EDITOR'S  DESK  rible  questions  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  examina- 
tion," writes  an  intimate  friend  of  ours. 
"Everywhere  I  go  people  are  trying  to  guess 
them — [we  are  sure  that  was  a  slip,  she  must 
have  meant  answer!],  and  I've  seen  hair  all 
but  pulled.  Jane  termed  them  hopeless,  so  her 
average  evidently  wasn't  100  per  cent.  Dean 
Smith  was  stuck  on  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
Anna's  father  called  them  '  dregs  of  knowledge' 
and  then  proceeded  to  show  us  what  real 
knowledge  was — mostly  that  the  Peace  Com- 
mission spent  $35,000  on  laundry  bills  alone." 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  comments 
called  forth  by  those  34  exhaustive  questions. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we 
publish  the  answers,  and  our  answer  to  that  is 
that  perhaps  we  shall — when  a  perfect  set  is 
handed  in! 

Someone  told  us  that  she  considered  the 
November  Quarterly  very  "highbrow." 
We  wonder  if  she  really  read  the  articles  or 
only  the  titles.  Sometimes  an  academic 
sounding  title  is  written  over  a  paper  with  the 
real  lyric  note.  Try  them  all  this  time,  for  we 
weren't  bored  even  at  the  last  proofreading  of 
the  longest  article  of  all,  and  that  ought  to 
mean  much.  You  will  notice  that  we  are 
putting  the  admission  to  college  paper  first  of 
all,  and  that  is  because  the  President  said  in 
answer  to  the  question  we  are  always  asking 
him,  "How  can  the  alumnae  best  serve  the 


College?"  "By  reading  Mr.  Mensel's  papers 
on  the  admission  question  and  being  ready  to 
give  accurate  information  and  to  correct  mis- 
apprehensions." 

Dr.  Spaulding's  article  is  arousing  interest- 
ing comment;  we  shan't  tell  you  where  to  find 
it,  but  it  is  here;  and  a  certain  two  of  our  very 
youngest  alumnae  protest  at  adopting  the  Red 
Queen's  "Off  with  their  heads"  attitude  to- 
ward the  junior  ushers.  Finally,  regarding 
compulsory  retirement  we  hear  the  following: 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory 
retirement  of  teachers  there  is  hardly  ex- 
perience enough  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  operates  with  satisfaction.  Since 
the  arrangement  was  made  in  1910  only  two 
teachers  have  retired  because  they  reached  the 
age  of  68,  and  obviously  that  is  not  basis 
enough  for  generalization.  Three  members 
of  the  faculty  who  have  indicated  their  inten- 
tion of  retiring  this  year  or  next  will  do  so  two 
or  three  years  earlier  than  the  rule  requires, 
but  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Carnegie  pension  which,  at  present,  can  be 
claimed  at  65.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  situa- 
tion implied  in  the  question  "Cannot  such 
problems,  if  they  exist,  be  solved  in  some  other 
way  which  will  not  deprive  the  College  of  the 
services  of  so  many  persons  who  must  often 
be  at  the  height  of  their  powers?"  does  not 
exist  at  Smith. 

If  K.  G.  N.  has  ever  been 
WOODMAN,  a  senior  she  will  appreciate, 
SPARE  THAT  perhaps,  the  inexpressible 
IVY  CHAIN !  value  of  the  j unior  ushers  as 
a  shield  from  the  public  and 
the  parent.  There  is  something  about  that 
long,  semi-silent  march  far,  far  behind  the 
triumphant  music  of  the  "reuners"  that 
would  be,  without  the  gay  barrier  on  either 
side,  painfully  like  what  Mr.  Copeland  of 
Harvard  calls  "bearing  in  an  honored  dead." 
The  girl  graduate  is  very  nearly  in  that  envi- 
able position  by  the  time  Ivy  Day  has  arrived, 
but  she  does  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact. 

The  "snake-like  rope  of  laurel"  does  truly 
serve  a  practical  purpose,  even  if  its  esthetic 
value  is  dubious.  There  would  have  to  be 
some  means  of  keeping  the  eager  onlookers 
from  dashing  on  and  over  and  before  the 
senior  procession.  I  will  admit  that  the  damp 
bath  towel  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  it  can 
be  managed  with  discretion  and  skill  so  that  it 
will  not  offend  the  fastidious  eye. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  recently  come  from  the 
hot  and  frantic  terrors  of  Commencement 
Week.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  forgotten  by  the 
June  of  1 92 1  how  I  welcomed  the  sheltering 
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line  of  juniors, — more  beautiful  than  I  could 
hope  to  be, — and  I  may  rebel  against  the 
"rural  high  school  performance."  But  until 
then  I  reassert  my  sentiments — spare  the 
poor  senior  another  ordeal  by  stare. 

B.  Mac  D.  1920. 

How  can  Ivy  Day  be  Ivy  Day  without  an 
Ivy  Chain?  A  group  of  personified  American 
Beauties,  a  harmonized  lilt,  a  brief  skirmish 
with  a  shovel  and  spade  which  no  one  wit- 
nesses except  the  class  president  and  a  few 
associates,  followed  by  a  kind  of  glorified  rally 
called  Ivy  Day  Exercises,  constitute  the  actual 
ceremonies,  but  where,  oh  where,  is  the  visible 
symbol? 

Dispense  with  the  junior  ushers,  their  hats 
and  their  clothes,  do  away  with  the  Ivy 
Chain,  its  bath  towels  and  its  supporters,  and 
leave  the  white-robed  seniors  to  proceed  like 
heavenly  hosts  alone  and  unattended  but  pre- 
pare for  the  protests  of  the  gathering  clans! 

My  personal  experience  is  limited  but  it 
points  toward  an  opinion,  perhaps  not  shared 
by  the  majority,  that  rural  high  schools,  while 
frequently  graduating  a  bevy  of  white  voiles 
and  organdies,  seldom  aspire  to  the  exquisite 
classical  effect  of  such  a  phalanx  as  our  Ivy 
Chain,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
variety  of  color  adds  to  the  general  artistry  of 
the  whole  campus  to  a  degree  which  is  almost 
imperceptibly  lessened  by  the  bath  towels. 

May  I  advocate  therefore  fidelity  to  tradi- 
tion in  this  one  instance  in  the  midst  of  this 
age  of  reforms?  J.  M.  1920. 

Editor  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 

Dear  Sir: — 

My  attention  has 
COLLEGES  AND  been  directed  to  your 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS*  issue  of  October  the 
eighth  containing  a 
report  of  the  speech  made  by  Principal  Col- 
burnof  the  Burlington  High  School  before  the 
Head-Masters'  Club.  Mr.  Colburn  attacks 
the  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations  and 
charges  that  there  is  discrimination  among 
many  of  the  colleges  against  the  public  school. 

The  College  Entrance  Board  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  both  colleges  and  schools, 
and  schoolmasters  play  an  important  part 
both  in  the  setting  of  the  questions  and  in  the 
reading  of  the  papers.  Both  of  these  func- 
tions are  performed  with  great  care,  and,  while 
no  examination  system  can  ever  give  perfect 

*  This  letter  from  the  President  lays  one  more  of  the 
entrance  situation  fictions  to  rest.         The  Editors. 


results,  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
charging  the  College  Entrance  Board  Ex- 
aminers with  any  kind  of  bias.  They  do  not 
admit  to  college,  but  only  send  the  result  of 
the  examinations  to  the  college  which  the 
student  has  selected. 

From  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  the  colleges 
of  the  East  I  feel  certain  that  the  charge  that 
they  are  discriminating  against  the  public 
schools  is  without  foundation.  In  the  case  of 
two  with  which  I  have  been  intimately  as- 
sociated, Harvard  and  Smith,  I  know  the 
charge  to  be  false.  The  New  Plan  of  Exami- 
nation had  as  one  of  its  chief  purposes  the 
facilitating  of  the  entrance  of  students  from 
public  high  schools  as  distinguished  from 
private  fitting  schools.  During  the  last  year 
many  of  the  colleges  have  exerted  themselves 
to  raise  additional  endowments  for  salaries  so 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  raise  fees 
and  thus  make  it  difficult  for  children  of  less 
well-to-do  families  to  enter  college. 

It  is  important  for  the  public  to  realize  that 
laxity  in  the  admission  of  students  lowers  the 
whole  level  of  teaching  and  ultimately  works 
injury  to  those  students  who  really  deserve  a 
college  education.  In  the  entrance  examina- 
tions the  colleges  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
schools  are  trying  hard  to  find  the  best  means 
of  checking  such  laxity  and  basing  the  selec- 
tion of  those  admitted  on  grounds  of  all-round 
fitness.  It  is  inevitable  that  many  fail,  and 
when  failures  in  any  particular  school  are 
frequent  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
inadequacy  of  the  examinations  is  not  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn. 

William  Allan  Neilson. 

Oct.  ig,  IQ20. 

Do  college  women 
COLLEGE  WOMEN  believe  in  elementary 
AND  ELEMENTARY  education?  From  the 
EDUCATION  evidence,    I    should 

say  {pace  some 
bright  and  shining  exceptions),  that  they  be- 
lieve in  it  as  one  believes  in  street-cleaning — 
an  office  necessary  and  worthy,  but  not 
personally  to  be  engaged  in.  Some  of  us 
elders  render  lip-service  to  the  idea,  and  are 
ready  to  say,  with  the  Jesuit  teacher,  "Give 
me  the  child  until  his  seventh  year," — but  not 
to  take  him !  Most  of  our  prospective  teach- 
ers state  simply  that  they  will  lose  caste  (as 
well  as  money)  in  going  from  a  college  course 
into  elementary  teaching.  Even  the  mothers 
seem  to  show  active  interest  in  the  school 
process  only  as  college  preparation  looms. 
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I  believe  there  are  just  two  ways  to  bring 
college-educated  women,  as  auxiliaries  or  as 
teachen,  into  the  elementary  schools.  One  is 
a  Solomon-like  demonstration  on  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  If  you  have  had  to  look  on 
while  a  shy,  sensitive  little  spirit  is  apparently 
being  chilled  and  arrested  under  a  strange 
pedagogical  doctrine,  it  will  seem  more  im- 
portant than  anything  in  the  world  that  the 
school's  first  dealings  with  your  child  shall  be 
psychologically  right.  Said  one  mother  to 
her  offspring,  aged  five,  who  was  reported 
entirely  unresponsive,  not  to  say  stupefied,  in 
her  number  work  in  public  school,  "What 
troubles  you?" 

"The  teacher  asks  me  what  makes  7  and 
what  makes  9,  and  I  never  know." 

"Well,  don't  you  have  little  colored  sticks, 
or  blocks,  to  count  by,  and  separate?" 

"No,  she  writes  the  figures  on  the  board, 
and  rubs  them  out  quick,  and  I  have  to  re- 
member it,  and  I  never  can." 

Mother,  quite  confident,  starts  to  interview 
teacher. 

"I  thought  concrete  objects  were  always 
used  in  the  earlier  grades." 

"Oh,  no,  we  have  another  method  now. 
The  abstract  numbers,  in  their  combinations, 
are  simply  memorized,  so  as  to  be  used 
automatically,  as  a  tool.  The  children  are 
kept  away  from  the  concrete;  it  confuses  them. 
We  get  some  wonderful  results  that  way.  It 
is  known  as  the method." 

That  mother  became  an  instant  convert  to 
collegiate  study  of  the  psychology  of  elemen- 
tary methods,  as  a  mother's  first  aid — or 
weapon. 

The  second  way  is  to  find  some  means  of 
showing  the  college  student,  our  prospective 


donor  of  her  services,  how  interesting,  how 
significant,  how  important,  scientifically,  is 
just  such  a  problem  as  I  have  illustrated. 
Not  only  important  to  the  child,  whose  little 
mind-tendrils  may  so  easily  be  deflected  or 
atrophied  by  the  wrong  approach,  but  im- 
portant intrinsically,  as  a  problem  in  psychol- 
ogy. From  the  view-point  of  the  science,  the 
intensive  study  of  elementary  teaching  meth- 
ods— that  look  so  plain  to  common-sense — is 
difficult,  complicated,  obscure.  Take  the 
one  problem  of  the  transfer  of  training.  That 
has  even  now,  after  years  of  facile  generaliza- 
tion on  insufficient  laboratory  results,  and  slap- 
dash pedagogical  conclusions  from  the  same, 
never  received  the  fundamental  scientific  treat- 
ment for  which  it  is  waiting.  That  is  a  virtue 
in  the  eyes  of  our  young  novitiate.  Show  her 
that  it  is  obscure,  and  you  will  intrigue  her. 

But  isn't  all  this  matter  rather  for  the 
professional  psychologist,  to  be  by  him 
extricated  from  its  scientific  matrix,  shaped 
and  delivered  for  use  in  the  Normal  Schools? 
No  doubt;  but  if  the  initiatory  grapple  in 
college  has  given  our  young  Amazon  respect 
for  the  fundamental  toughness  of  these  so 
simple-seeming  problems,  may  she  not  be  the 
more  ready  to  consider  the  vocation  of 
elementary  teacher  interesting?  and  in  sub- 
mitting herself  to  professional  training,  to 
approach  it  freshly  and  critically?  What 
wouldn't  a  flying  wedge  of  college  graduates 
do,  in  that  pedagogical  field,  if  they  could  but 
see  its  professional  dignity — and  if  the  author- 
ities actually  took  thought  to  acknowledge 
that  dignity! 

What  do  you  think,  professors  of  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy? 

Ethel  Puffer  Howes  1891. 


COLLEGE    CALENDAR    IN    BRIEF 


February  17-19     Alumnae  Council 

February  22  Rally  Day 

February  25  Harp  Ensemble 

February  26  Freshman-sophomore  Game 

March    2     Christopher  Morley  (lecture) 

March    5     Annual  Orchestra  Concert 

March    8     Rachmaninoff 

March  12     Second  freshman-sophomore 
Game 

March  19     Intercollegiate  Debate;  Gymnas- 
tic Drill 


April 

17- 

April 

20 

April 

27 

April 

30 

May 

4 

May 

11 

May 

14 

May 

18 

May 

21 

-23     Shakespeare  Week 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Dramatics  Association  Plays 
Glee  Club  Concert 
Concert  by  Miss  Goode 
Oratorio  Concert 
Field  Day 
Junior  Promenade 
Float  Day 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE    BULLETIN    BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since  the 
last  Quarterly  have  been:  Rev.  J.  Edgar 
Park  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  of  New  York,  Rev.  Theodore 
G.  Soares  of  Chicago,  President  William  Allan 
Neilson,  Rev.  Robert  Seneca  Smith,  President 
W.  D.  Mackenzie  of  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation,  Rev.  Ambrose  W.  Vernon  of 
Carleton  College,  and  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Conxerts. — Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  Dec. 
15;  Maurice  Dambois,  violoncellist  and  Aurore 
La  Croix,  pianist,  Jan.  15;  Letz  Quartet  Jan. 
19,  the  second  concert  of  the  series  of  chamber 
music. 

Besides  these  concerts  of  the  regular  concert 
course  the  college  musical  program  has  in- 
cluded a  faculty  recital,  a  senior  recital,  two 
student  recitals,  the  Christmas  concert  given 
by  the  Smith  College  Musical  Clubs,  an  or- 
gan recital  by  Mr.  Moog,  and  a  joint  concert 
by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Smith 
College  Oratorio  Chorus. 

The  midyear  organ  recitals  were  given  as 
usual  by  Mr.  Sleeper  and  Mr.  Moog  every 
afternoon  during  the  examination  period. 

Plays. — Four  Irish  plays  by  a  specially 
selected  company  of  players  were  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  College,  Jan.  17;  they  were: 
"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  "Riders 
to  the  Sea"  by  John  Millington  Synge,  and 
"The  Rising  of  the  Moon"  and  "The  Gaol 
Gate"  by  Lady  Gregory.  "Hamlet,"  with 
Walter  Hampden  in  the  title  role,  was  largely 
attended  by  the  college.  The  moving  picture 
film  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland  "  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hampshire  County  Smith 
Club  on  Jan.  22. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  since  Nov.  15:  "The  History  of 
Science"  by  Dr.  George  Sarton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent;  "Pourquoi  la  pensee  francaise 
est-elle  devenue  religieuse?"  by  M.  Gaston 
Riou,  official  lecturer  for  the  Federation  de 
l'Alliance  Francaise;  "Some  phases  of  the 
Present  Russian  Situation,"  by  Baron  Korff 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
Finland,  and  the  Woman's  University  of 
Petrograd;  "Citizenship"  by  Miss  Jeanette 
Rankin;  " Roosevelt  the  Man "  by  Charles  W. 
Farnham;  "Whistler  as  I  knew  him"  by 
Joseph  Pennell;  readings  from  Dickens  by 
Professor  Charles  Townsend  Copeland;  "  Brit- 
ish Playwrights,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Barrie" 


by  William  Archer;  readings  by  Seumas 
MacManus;  "'The  Great  Illusion'  and  the 
War"  by  Norman  Angell;  "Motivation  in  the 
Grail  Romances"  by  Vida  D.  Scudder;  "The 
European  Students'  Relief"  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Kellogg.  The  college  attended  in  large  num- 
bers the  lectures  by  Lord  Dunsany  and  Gilbert 
Chesterton  given  by  the  Hampshire  Book- 
shop. The  lectures  given  at  the  time  of  the 
Vocational  Conference  are  noted  on  page  153. 

Miss  Charlotte  Willard  1883,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  missionaries,  spoke  at  an 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  meeting  on  her  experiences  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  Tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing 
was  celebrated  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on 
Nov.  23.  President  Neilson,  Professor  Gar- 
diner, and  Professor  Bassett  were  the  speakers. 
On  December  22  Northampton  had  its  cele- 
bration— also  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall — in  the 
form  of  a  very  beautiful  pageant. 

Faculty  Notes. — President  Neilson  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  Ireland.  President  Neilson 
spoke  to  the  Mercy  Warren  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  in  Springfield  in  December.  He  and 
Dean  Comstock  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Girls  in  Spain,  Dec.  10.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  the  members  of  the  Graduate 
Club  on  "An  Unknown  Poet"  in  December. 
On  Nov.  19  he  gave  an  address  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Ogilby  of  Trinity  College. 

Professor  Bassett  addressed  the  North  Car- 
olina Historical  Society  at  the  annual  con- 
vention in  Raleigh,  Dec.  2.  "Big 'America 
and  Little  Americans"  was  the  subject  of  his 
address. 

Miss  Duckett,  assistant  professor  of  Latin, 
has  had  the  degree  of  D.  Lit.  conferred  upon 
her  by  the  University  of  London.  It  was 
awarded  to  her  for  "  a  distinct  contribution 
to  learning.  "  Her  two  dissertations  were  en- 
titled, "Studies  in  Ennius"  (Bryn  Mawr 
Ph.D.  dissertation),  and  "  Hellenistic  Influ- 
ence on  the  Aeneid."  The  degree  carries 
with  it  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  red  gown 
and  a  doctor's  hat. 

Professor  Everett  Kimball  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  made  a  lecture  tour  through 
the  Middle  West  in  December.  He  spoke  on 
"Some  Problems  Connected  With  Mexico" 
before  the  International  Relations  Clubs  of 
many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
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Professor  Harriet  W.  Bigelow,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy,  Professor  Harris 
Wilder,  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
ami  Assistant  Professor  Laura  Hatch  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  attended  the  meet- 
i  several  societies  in  Chicago  from  Dec. 
2j  30.  The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  As- 
tronomical Society,  and  the  Association  of 
University  Professors  were  all  in  session  at 
that  time. 

Professor  Jordan  was  the  guest  of  the 
Chicago  Smith  Club  for  a  part  of  the  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

Mr.  Harvey  G.  Townsend,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Education,  was 
reelected  president  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Teachers  of  Education  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Townsend  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association  in  New  York 
during  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  that 
association  from  Dec.  27-29.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was  "Education  as  Criticism." 

Associate  Professor  Withington  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber and  director  of  the  C.  R.  B.  Educational 
Foundation,  which  was  organized  Jan.  1920, 
following  a  request  from  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment that  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  should  estab- 
lish some  permanent  memorial  to  the  relief 
work  of  America  in  feeding  the  7,500,000 
people  in  Belgium  during  the  four  years 
of  war.  The  funds  remaining  with  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  its  services  will  be  used  for  this 
foundation. 

The  following  members  of  the  departments 
of  Greek  and  Latin  attended  a  joint  session 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
the  Archeological  Institute  of  America  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Dec.  28-30:  Miss 
Caverno,  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Wright,  Miss  Rich- 
ardson, Miss  Shields,  and  Miss  Adams.  Mr. 
Wright  will  be  the  Smith  representative  on 
the  advisory  council  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Herbert  V.  Abbott 
sailed  for  Europe  the  last  week  in  January. 
Professor  Abbott  is  on  sabbatical  leave  for 
the  second  semester.  They  will  spend  the 
next  eight  months  in  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  group  of  the 
New  England  Modern  Language  Association 
held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Smith,  Dec.  4. 


Professor  Schinz  is  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Professor  Locke  is  president  of  the  North- 
ampton Amateur  Players  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Eliot  and  Louden  of  the  Department 
of  Spoken  English  are  on  the  Play  Committee. 

"L'Anglais  tel  qu'on  le  parle,"  a  one-act 
play  by  Tristan  Bernard,  was  read  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  French  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  French  Club  and  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  students. 

Publications. — Locke,  Arthur  Ware — "Mu- 
sic and  the  Romantic  Movement  in  France," 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  Ltd.  of 
London.  It  appears  in  the  Library  of  Music 
and  Musicians  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Eaglefield 
Hull. 

Jones,  Arthur  T., — article  on  "Tones  from 
Bells,"  Physical  Review. 

Professor  Sidney  Fay  of  the  Department  of 
History  has  recently  written  an  article  deal- 
ing with  the  post-war  problems  in  Russia 
which  is  to  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
American  Historical  Review. 

Williams,  H.  Isabelle — Revision  et  Regies 
Simplifies  de  quelques  questions  de  Gram- 
maire  et  de  Syntaxe,"  The  Hampshire  Book- 
shop, Inc.  This  pamphlet  is  especially  valu- 
able to  American  students  whose  classes  are 
conducted  in  French  and  is  being  used  to 
great  advantage  by  classes  at  Smith. 

There  has  been  added  a  third  series  to  the 
Smith  College  Studies — Studies  in  Modern 
Languages.  The  first  volume,  which  in- 
cludes numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  is  just  from  the 
press  and  is  by  Helen  Maxwell  King,  Ph.D., 
formerly  of  the  Department  of  French.  The 
title  is  "Les  Doctrines  Litteraires  de  la 
Quotidienne,  1814-1830.  The  editors  of  the 
Studies  in  Modern  Languages  are  Professor 
Bourland,  Professor  Mensel,  Professor 
Schinz,  Associate  Professor  Patch,  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Rooke. 

Appointments. — John  Ellis,  head  gardener. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth;  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  Scotland,  had  thorough 
gardening  training  at  Kew,  has  been  assistant 
gardener  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  and 
head  gardener  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
from  which  place  he  comes  to  Smith. 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  third  special 
exhibition  of  the  season  consisted  of  studies 
and  sketches  by  Professor  Alfred  V.  Churchill. 
The  fourth  special  exhibition  consisted  of  a 
group  of  portraits  in  oil  by  Wayman  Adams. 

Gifts. — The    Infirmary    has   recently    re- 
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ceived  a  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  gift  was  made 
by  Dorothy  Spurr  191 8  of  Sparkill,  New  York, 
in  memory  of  her  roommate,  Margaret  Wood, 
who  died  October  19,  1918.  The  books  which 
have  been  selected  are  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding fiction,  humor,  and  poetry.  Mrs. 
Wood  has  sent  a  few  of  her  daughter's  own 
books  to  be  added  to  the  collection.  In  send- 
ing the  books,  Miss  Spurr  writes:  "Margaret 
and  I  were  roommates  and  very  close  friends 
in  the  Baldwin  House  her  senior  year.  She 
loved  college  dearly  and  books  too,  and  these 
are  given  in  memory  of  her  and  of  our  friend- 
ship begun  at  Smith.  The  book  plate  in  the 
books  is  her  own  which  she  made  in  art  class  at 
college.  I  have  changed  it  only  by  substitut- 
ing'In  Memoriam'  for  'Ex  Libris."1  The 
College  for  years  to  come  will  appreciate  this 
gracious  memorial  to  one  of  its  alumnae. 

The  present  college  generation  never  knew 
Mrs.  Berry,  for  11  years  the  beloved  head  of 
the  house  at  Tyler  House;  but  so  many  alum- 
nae were  her  friends  that  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  which  were  written  after 
her  death  last  fall  by  Amy  Maher  1906: 

Mrs.  Berry's  mother,  at  92  years  of  age, 
proposed  a  trip  to  New  York,  in  order  to 
"store  up  memories  for  my  old  age!"  That 
charming  story  adds  a  touch  to  Mrs.  Berry's 
departure,  in  her  sixties,  after  years  of  hard 
work  as  matron  of  Tyler  House,  to  study  art 
in  Paris. 

That  heart  of  youth,  which  she  kept  to  the 
end,  seems  the  most  memorable  thing  about 
her,  but  as  a  corollary  comes  her  delicious 
humor,  and  I  shall  remember  most  of  all  the 
hearty  laugh  that  rang  out  so  often,  and  prob- 
ably most  often  of  all  at  some  good  joke  on 
herself.  And  the  corollary  of  her  youthful 
spirit  was  her  keen  interest  in  everything 
about  her,  in  new  books  and  new  ideas,  but 
most  of  all  in  people.  Again,  her  mother 
often  quoted,  "always  keep  your  friendships 
in  repair,"  meaning  to  win  the  confidence  of 
younger  generations  as  they  came  along;  and 
Mrs.  Berry's  interest  in  our  undergraduate 
discussions  I  took  for  granted  then,  but  it 
seems  a  real  achievement  to  me  now. 

What  a  big  sympathy  and  understanding 
she  had,  and  how  she  would  gather  you  in  if 
you  were  ill  or  in  trouble,  in  such  a  great 
motherly  way,  and  concentrate  her  every 
thought  upon  your  difficulty!  Twice  when  I 
was  ill  she  gave  up  her  room  to  me,  and  slept 
on  the  none  too  comfortable  couch  of  her 
living  room. 

She  met  many  sore  trials  which  would 
easily  have  daunted  a  less  courageous  woman, 
and  they  left  her  spirit  sweet  and  unembit- 
tered,  free  to  enjoy  all  that  is  finest  in  life, 


ready  to  respond  to  every  human  interest  and 
need.  Her  memory  is  living  where  many  an 
old  Tyler  House  girl  is  helped  by  the  thought 
of  her. 

Washington's  Birthday. — The  speaker 
for  the  Commemoration  Exercises  will  be 
Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  LL.B.,  of  the  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  Company,  New  York. 

Undergraduate  News. — Dramatics.  Two 
plays  were  given  by  the  Dramatics  Associa- 
tion in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Dec.  1,  "Tom 
Thumb  the  Great"  by  Fielding,  and  "The 
Man  of  Destiny"  by  Bernard  Shaw.  The 
Theater  Workshop  (English  317)  presented 
four  one-act  plays  which  had  been  adapted 
by  the  students:  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat,"  "Gloriana,"  "Pierre  and  Jean," 
"Rejuvenated,"  Jan.  20. 

Smith  College  has  organized  the  Smith 
College  Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  League 
of  Women  Voters.     [See  article.] 

Class  Elections. — 1921: — Ivy  Day  Orator, 
Anne  Coburn;  Senior  Dramatics,  general 
chairman,  Jean  Spahr;  business  manager, 
Helen  Kittredge;  scenery,  Lynda  Billings; 
costumes,  Catherine  Miller;  stage  manager, 
Eleanor  Nagle;  music,  Edith  Tyler. 

1922: — Chairman  Junior  Promenade,  Jean- 
nette  Wales;  chairman  Junior  Frolic,  Char- 
lotte MacDougall. 

1923: — Chairman  Sophomore  Ice  Carnival, 
Isabella  McLaughlin. 

1924: — President,  Faith  Ward;  vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  Hazen;  secretary,  Florence 
Bell;  treasurer,  Barbara  Hazard;  song  leader, 
Phyllis  Peckham;  assistant  song  leader,  Mar- 
garet Day. 

1924  has  voted  $2000  for  repairs  and  equip- 
ment at  Mt.  Ivy  instead  of  spending  the  usual 
amount  on  class  pins  and  rings. 

The  students,  including  the  class  of  1924, 
have  over-subscribed  their  quota  to  the 
Fund. 

On  November  20  an  article  appeared  in  an 
Amherst  publication  entitled  Lord  Jeff  con- 
taining certain  references  to  Smith  College 
which  were  greatly  resented  by  the  Smith 
students.  A  mass  meeting  presided  over  by 
Anne  Clark,  president  of  the  Student  Council, 
was  held  after  chapel  on  November  24,  where 
it  was  unanimously  voted  that  no  students 
should  attend  dances  at  Amherst  until  a 
satisfactory  understanding  with  Amherst 
had   been  reached.     To  quote  the    Weekly: 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  these  remarks  the 
students  felt  that  neither  their  loyalty  to  the 
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College  nor  their  own  self-respect  would  per- 
mit their  having  anything  further  to  do  with 
Amherst  until  m\  official  apology  should  be 
made, 

Immediately  after  Thanksgiving  there  was 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  Amherst  students  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  demand  that  the  edito- 
rial board  of  Lord  Jeff  offer  an  apology  both 
to  Smith  and  Amherst.  This  apology  was 
forthcoming  and  was  accepted.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  before  the  matter  could  be  con- 
sidered closed  it  was  necessary  to  define  very 
positively  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
social  relations  between  the  two  colleges  were 
to  be  resumed;  and  negotiations  to  this  end 
went  on  for  several  weeks  between  our  Stu- 
dent Council  and  a  committee  composed  of 
Amherst  students.  On  January  22  Dean 
Comstock  announced  in  a  brief  address  after 
chapel  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
and  that  the  episode  might  be  considered 
closed.  Certain  readjustments  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  dances  at  Amherst 
which  emphasize  clearly  the  determination  of 
the  Smith  College  students  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  good  name  of  themselves  and  of 
the  College  in  their  social  intercourse;  Am- 
herst for  its  part  has  done  much  to  assure  a 
continuance  of  friendly  relations  by  naming 
the  President  of  the  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence as  the  man  to  whom  all  future  com- 
munications may  be  addressed  and  who  is  to 
stand  sponsor  for  the  conduct  of  the  dances. 

Dean  Comstock  highly  commended  the 
prompt  action  of  our  student  body  in  the 
stand  taken  by  it  at  the  outset  of  the  difficulty, 
and  said,  moreover,  that  the  dignity  and 
judgment  displayed  by  the  Student  Council 
throughout  the  negotiations  deserved  the 
highest  praise. 

Intercollegiate  Magazine. — A  trial  issue  of 
an  intercollegiate  number  containing  the 
combined  literary  efforts  of  Smith,  Barnard, 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  will  come  out  in  March  edited  by  the 
Wellesley  Literary  Board. 

A  campaign  for  dress  reform  has  been  started 
by  the  Class  of  1923.  The  object  of  this 
campaign  is  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  more 
appropriate  and  less  exaggerated  standards  in 
dress.  Dr.  Joel  Goldthwait  of  Boston  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  this  campaign  and 
addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the  students, 
Dec.  16. 

Elizabeth  Donnell  1922. 


THE    NOTE    ROOM 

A  New  England  winter,  thought  last  year 
to  be  a  necessity,  has  become  a  coveted  luxury. 
Woolen  stockings  are  a  drug  on  the  Main 
Street  market.  We  talked  of  buying  skiis  but 
there  was  no  snow  to  steel  our  purpose.  For 
a  long  time  there  was  a  film  of  ice  on  Paradise 
but  it  failed  to  develop  until  a  trio  of  zero  days 
in  January  when  we  were  able  to  skate  past 
many  windings  of  Mill  River  and  to  recall 
with  the  older  inhabitants  a  similar  smooth- 
ness and  expanse  of  ice.  And  then  came  the 
January  thaw  and  the  optimists  who  had 
bought  season  tickets  found  that  they  had 
gambled  on  that  perpetual  humbug,  the 
weather.  Another  optimist  was  Mr.  King  who 
nursed  the  pond  into  such  good  condition, 
after  repeated  floodings  and  scrapings. 

To  be  sure,  we  did  have  snow  for  Thanks- 
giving— a  wild  wet  blizzard  warranted  to 
stimulate  the  appetites  of  those  who  ventured 
forth  on  a  morning's  hike.  Those  who  flocked 
to  the  gym  instead  witnessed  a  gory  struggle — 
Butchers  vs.  Turkeys — in  which  the  turkeys 
were  most  properly  exterminated  by  the 
butchers,  though — as  is  the  nature  of  turkeys, 
they  gave  the  butchers  a  chase  before  suc- 
cumbing. And  this  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
B.B.  game  which  took  place  shortly  before, 
when  Ginling  College  in  pigtails  and  kimonos 
wrested  victory  from  all  that  is  stylish  at 
Smith, — or  was  in  November, — the  surpliced 
sweater,  the  parti-colored  shoe,  the  crested 
marcelle.  Perhaps  the  pigtails  tipped  the 
balance  in  favor  of  Ginling  for  at  least  one 
foul  had  to  be  called  because  Smith's  hair 
came  undone.  That  hair  has  caused  another 
revival  of  the  Hat-Below-Beckmann  Issue. 
Hats  do  not  fit  over  our  coiffures  with  ease 
and  the  Council's  decision  of  Hats  It  Is  came 
after  considerable  deliberation.  However  the 
Cat  announced  some  time  ago  that  the  total 
number  of  bobbed  heads  in  College  had 
reached  123,  and  rumors  of  more  recent  shear- 
ings are  abroad.  We  wonder  what  the  shorn 
lambs  will  feel  like  out  in  the  cold  world. 

Compatible  with  the  new  order  of  things 
feminine  and  most  agreeable  to  our  feelings, 
Dean  Comstock  led  chapel  one  morning  this 
winter.  We  hope  that  this  is  a  forerunner; 
not  a  phenomenon.  Another  innovation  was 
the  vocational  conference  which  introduced  to 
the  minds  of  seniors  a  variety  of  paths  all 
leading  to  success  and  happiness.  The  initial 
step — a  regular  pas  seul  in  this  case — was  the 
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psychological  intelligence  test  which  the  Ap- 
pointment Bureau  offered,  and  which  the 
more  venturous  souls  executed  with  precision 
and  balance. 

At  this  point  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  chronicler  to  be  chronological.  Pay 
Day,  Senior  Dramatics  trials,  the  Christmas 
Sale — these  items  give  the  remote  alum  a  glad 
sense  of  enduring  order  and  the  perpetuation 
of  youth.  Pay  Day  happened  November  17, 
and  shortly  after  came  a  new  feature,  the  Pil- 
grim Celebration,  when  we  congregated  in 
John  M.  Greene  of  an  evening  and  were  ably 
reminded  of  our  heritage.  Another  experi- 
ence not  in  the  memory  of  the  Has- Been  was 
music  and  tea  and  the  hospitality  of  Mrs. 
Neilson  on  Tuesday  afternoons  during  the 
fall.  Thus  did  the  members  of  Music  1 1  have 
types  of  music  demonstrated  to  them,  and 
thus  did  students  not  included  in  this  course 
grasp  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  offered  them 
by  Mrs.  Neilson. 

Tea  has  been  brewing  every  afternoon  this 
fall  in  the  parlor  of  the  old  presidential  man- 
sion for  members  of  the  faculty — a  more  con- 
venient arrangement  than  the  former  weekly 
teas  in  the  faculty  parlor.  But  it  is  the  morn- 
ing lunch  at  eleven  that  appeals  more  to  the 
student  whose  appetite  is  whetted  by  stren- 
uous reciting,  and  sugar  buns  fresh  from  the 
bakery  waft  a  most  seductive  fragrance  from 
the  gym  to  Seelye  Hall.  In  the  gym  several 
seniors  rival  the  sandwich  stand  with  their 
basket  of  buns  and  turn  over  considerable 
pennies  for  the  Fund. 

Of  course  the  waif  and  stray  umbrellas  were 
the  first  to  go  at  the  Christmas  sale — though 
it  is  only  fair  to  remark  at  this  juncture  that 
in  spite  of  the  crime  wave  throughout  the 
country,  parking  a  silk  umbrella  in  any  rack 
is  a  remarkably  safe  gamble  this  year.  The 
Christmas  sale  has  become  such  a  time-hon- 
ored institution  that  it  is  anticipated  by  a 
large  number  of  people,  including  Northamp- 
ton's foreign  population,  and  the  stampede 
of  bargain  hunters  was  like  unto  that  during 
the  first  few  hours  of  a  fire  sale. 

One  morning  in  early  December  President 
Neilson  issued  an  ultimatum  on  the  subject  of 
prompt  attendance  at  chapel.  It  was  needed 
for  we  loitered  and  straggled  on  the  way  to 
glory.  At  eight-thirty  the  doors  of  John  M. 
Greene  would  be  closed;  the  organ  prelude 
was  not  to  be  secularized  into  a  march  for 
tardy  students.  At  eight-twenty  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  somebody — we  strongly  sus- 


pect that  it  was  an  eager  high-school  pupil — 
started  to  run  down  Elm  Street.  In  a  moment 
the  few  groups  strolling  up  Henshaw  and 
Prospect  took  to  their  heels.  Students  far  up 
Elm  Street  were  electrified.  Campus  house 
doors  burst  open  and  exploded  swarms  of 
jostling  girls.  Thus  did  persecuted  mediaeval 
mobs  seek  sanctuary.  We  sought  it,  and 
found  it  just  about  five  minutes  before  the 
doors  of  chapel  were  closed, — and  the  Presi- 
dent was  gratified ! 

About  this  time,  posters  advertising  the 
"Goldthwait  model"  flaunted  good  taste  in 
dress  to  the  Note  Room  and  the  Sophomore 
campaign  for  dress  reform  was  launched. 
By  way  of  practicing,  the  dolls  for  the  Deni- 
son  House  Christmas  were  dressed  a  la  Gold- 
thwait and  those  most  appropriately  gowned 
won  prizes  for  their  modistes.  Just  now  a 
competition  is  open  to  the  college  playwrights. 
The  three  best  one-act  skits  illustrating  the 
need  for  artistic  and  common  sense  costumes 
will  receive  substantial  sums  for  prizes  and  be 
produced  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  this  spring. 

Christmas  here — or  at  least  those  days  of 
middle  December  when  the  College  celebrates 
— was  bare  of  snow.  But  never  was  there  such 
an  extensive  program  of  carols  and  anthems  to 
suggest  Christmas  to  our  fond  imaginations. 
Ambushed  choruses  in  the  balcony  made  their 
presence  melodiously  felt  and  the  choir  re- 
joiced our  hearts  with  our  favorite  "Noel." 
President  Neilson  told  us  what  Christmas 
ought  to  mean  and  we  felt  that  it  was  with  us 
even  if  snow  wasn't,  and  voiced  its  spirit  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  Monday  night  when  we 
caroled  to  President  Seelye,  to  President  Neil- 
son, and  the  Dean. 

The  vacation  was  a  long  one  and  when  we 
came  back  President  Neilson  initiated  the 
pre-midyear  period — "that  period  of  the  most 
spontaneous  work  accomplished  during  the 
college  year" — with  his  usual  genial  and 
illuminating  chapel  talk.  And  it  is  a  busy 
season.  The  libe  is  thronged.  During  chapel 
on  cold  mornings  the  most  zealous  have  been 
detected  beating  their  wings  against  the 
locked  door  of  the  libe,  like  moths  against  a 
lighted  window.  Yet  we  have  "divartise- 
ments"  of  which  the  motion  picture  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland  was  anticipated  with  univer- 
sal joy  and  appreciated  in  like  measure.  It 
was  reassuring  to  be  told  by  the  Cheshire  Cat 
on  the  last  Saturday  before  midyears  that  we 
were  sure  to  get  somewhere  if  we  only  went 
far  enough. 
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The  Sophomore   ice  carnival    was   planned 

for  that  same  evening.  We  had  inspected  the 
poml  daily  from  Wednesday  on,  and  our  hopes 
melted  with  the  tee.  At  last  a  small  and  pa- 
thetic iign  in  the  Note  Room  said  "No  Car- 
nival"; but  the  music  pent  in  the  already  en- 
gaged band  required  outlet  and  the  College 
gathered  in  the  gym  for  a  dance  Saturday 
night.  The  carnival  must  await  the  chaper- 
onage  of  Jack  Frost. 

The  Weekly  characterized  the  present  col- 
lege generation  recently  with  words  of  mild 
censure  which  still  convey  some  of  the  peren- 
nial charms  of  undergraduate  days.  "The 
'young  women'  of  the  previous  generation/' 
says  the  Weekly,  "have  made  way  for  the  girls 
of  this — frisky  beings  with  short  skirts  and 
bobbed  hair  who  refer  to  college  as  'school,' 
talk  about  'playing'  with  other  people  who 
are  old  enough  to  vote,  and  take  heartfelt  de- 
light in  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  truck  ride 
and  the  lollipop.  We  can  remember  a  winter 
when  the  snow  was  covered  for  several  days 
with  a  beautiful  icy  crust,  and  when  little 
groups  of  college  students  would  gather  at 
suitable  points  on  the  campus  and,  sitting 
down  on  nothing  more  formal  than  them- 
selves, slide  merrily  downhill.  And  in  an- 
other age  they  would  have  been  mothers  of 
families! " 

And  you,  "Young  Women  of  a  Previous 
Generation,"  do  you  recall  coasting  on  tea 
trays  down  the  back  campus  of  a  snowy  moon- 
light night,  certain  brawls  conducted  at  dawn 
of  Rally  Day,  practical  experiments  made  with 
rope  fire-escapes  from  third  story  windows, 
and  similar  tricks  which  your  present  decorous 
demeanor  hides  from  the  sharp  eye  of  the 
undergraduate? 

And  do  you  remember  that  basket  ball 
novitiate  that  freshman  zealots  undergo  just 
before  midyears,  and  how,  though  you  have 
brawn,  yet  lacking  brains,  it  availeth  you 
nothing  since  marks  are  a  determining  factor? 
So  everything  is  determined  by  midyears — 
even  the  conclusion  of  my  tale;  but  lest  I  close 
on  a  note  of  gloom  I  add  with  joy  that  the 
sun  shines  cheeringly  and  the  skating  is 
perfect. 

M,  E.  G.  1916. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  AT   SMITH 

With  the  introduction  of  intelligence  tests 
at  Smith  interest  has  naturally  been  aroused 
in  the  results  obtained  as  well  as  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tests. 


Freshman  tests  were  given  at  this  college 
for  the  first  time  in  1919.  A  final  report  of 
these  tests  is  not  yet  ready.  The  statistics 
at  present  completed,  however,  show  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  The  grades  in  the  intelligence 
tests  correspond  with  subsequent  college 
grades  nearly  as  well  as  the  grades  in  the  en- 
trance examinations  of  the  old  plan  do.  The 
grades  obtained  in  the  entrance  examinations 
of  the  new  plan  have  a  somewhat  better  cor- 
respondence with  college  grades  than  grades 
obtained  either  under  the  old  plan  or  in  the 
intelligence  tests.  A  combination  of  the 
grades  in  the  intelligence  tests  with  the  grades 
obtained  in  the  entrance  examinations  of 
either  plan  corresponds  more  closely  with  sub- 
sequent college  standing  than  the  examination 
grades  alone.  In  considering  the  significance 
of  these  comparisons  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  intelligence  tests  occupied  45  min- 
utes and  the  entrance  examinations  a  mini- 
mum of  12  hours.  The  results  on  the  whole 
compare  favorably  with  the  results  of  similar 
tests  so  far  reported  by  other  colleges  and 
universities. 

Freshman  tests  were  given  again  in  1920. 
No  report  can  be  made  on  the  results,  how- 
ever, until  college  grades  for  the  year  are  ob- 
tainable. 

Freshman  tests  are  still  regarded  merely  as 
a  matter  of  experiment  and  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  their  being  put  to  practical  use 
has  not  yet  been  raised. 

In  November  1920,  at  the  request  of  the 
Appointment  Bureau,  the  Army  Alpha  tests 
were  given  to  207  seniors  who  had  registered 
with  the  Bureau.  These  army  tests  have 
been  given  to  large  numbers  of  students  in 
different  colleges  and  universities  so  that  a 
comparison  between  the  results  of  the  Smith 
group  and  those  of  students  from  other  col- 
leges was  possible.  It  was  found  that  the 
Smith  seniors  made  a  better  average  grade 
than  any  group  so  far  reported  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Yale  freshmen  in  1919.  No  cor- 
relation of  standings  in  tests  with  academic 
standings  has  been  attempted  for  the  seniors, 
but  among  the  5  per  cent,  who  stood  highest  in 
the  tests  were  found  two  of  the  three  members 
of  the  class  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  their 
junior  year.  The  other  student  winning  this 
honor  did  not  take  the  tests.  In  addition, 
more  than  half  of  this  highest  5  per  cent,  hold 
important  offices  in  student  organizations 
and  several  were  on  the  Freshman  Honor  Roll 
in  their  freshman  year. 
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In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  why  these  in- 
telligence tests  are  being  given  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  have  already  demonstrated 
their  value  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  schools, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  are  being  intro- 
duced into  industry.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  their  demonstrated  value,  their  supposed 
future  possibilities  give  them  a  position  as  a 
main  problem  of  research  in  most  of  the  psy- 
chological laboratories  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  it  is  believed  that  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  students  will  be  gained  in 
this  way,  especially  after  the  tests  have  been 
further  perfected.  At  the  present  time  the 
Department  of  Psychology  is  cooperating 
with  the  Appointment  Bureau,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  hereafter  the  latter  will  advise  stu- 
dents seeking  appointments  to  take  the  tests 
when  registering. 

The  alumnae  will  be  further  informed  of  the 
results  of  these  tests  in  future  issues  of  the 
Quarterly. 

James  H.  Sinclair, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Philosophy. 

AS  TO  ANTIQUE  HUNTING 

Hunting  "antiques"  for  Smith  College 
differs  from  philately  (so  far  as  I  understand 
that  branch  of  collecting)  not  only  because 
pictures  and  statues  surpass  the  humble 
postage  stamp  in  beauty,  but  because  in 
works  of  art  the  thought  and  feelings  of  other 
peoples  and  other  times  live  with  extraor- 
dinary life. 

All  passes — Art  alone 

Enduring  stays  to  us; 
The  Bust  outlasts  the  Throne, — 

The  Coin  Tiberius. 

The  beauty  of  the  quarry  and  its  other 
values  are  enhanced  in  the  mind  of  the  hunter 
by  the  thought  that  he  is  searching  for  some- 
thing of  significance  and  worth  as  human 
expression.  Indeed  it  may  be  held  that  in  a 
college  like  ours  the  museum  ought  really  to 
be  as  indispensable  as  the  library,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  though  not,  of  course,  in  as 
frequent  use  by  the  average  student. 

My  journey  to  Italy  and  France  from  April 
to  September  last,  was  a  search  for  illustra- 
tions through  original  works  of  art  of  the 
development  of  European  civilization.  We 
have  lavished  time  and  pains  for  many  years 
in  developing  collections  of  photographs, 
casts,  and  other  reproductions;  but  the  posses- 


sion of  original  works  was  at  length  felt  to  be 
a  necessity.  I  undertook  this  work  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  of  the  President  and  trus- 
tees of  the  College. 

The  results  of  the  search  are  summarized 
here: 
Egyptian  period:    one  statuette;  fragment  of 

painting;  bronze  mirror. 
Greek  period:  one  marble  figure  (fragment); 

portion  of  a  terra-cotta  relief;  one  vase. 
Greco-Roman  period:   head;  Sleeping  Eros; 

cinerary  urn;  architectural  fragment   (all 

marble). 
Romanesque  period:   Limoges  enamel,   12th 

century. 
Gothic    period:   four    examples    of    stained 

glass;  nine  statues  and  statuettes  in  wood 

and  marble  (six  French,  one  Flemish,  one 

Italian,  one  German);  architectural  details 

in  stone;  marriage  chest. 
Italian  Renascence:   wooden  statue  of  Saint 

Matthew;  Madonna  and  child,  painting  on 

panel  (early  15th  century);  portrait  of  a 

lady    (early    16th    century);    processional 

cross,    tapestry    and    brocade    specimens; 

architectural  details. 
Modern  period:   Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Gus- 

tave  Courbet;  Woodland  Dance  by  Adolphe 

Monticelli — paintings  in  oil. 

Some  of  these  are  fragments,  but  in  many 
cases  they  are  what  might  be  called  "perfect 
fragments"  seeing  that  the  loss  of  certain 
parts  does  not  rob  them  of  beauty  and  ex- 
pressiveness. All  of  the  objects  are  good  and 
profitable  to  edification.  Several  seem  to  me 
such  as  would  be  prized  by  any  museum; 
would  be  noticed  and  remembered  even  in 
the  Cluny  Museum. 

Alfred  V.  Churchill, 
Director  of  the  Hilly er  Art  Gallery  and,  Professor 

of  Interpretation  and  History  of  Art. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  BRANCH  OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  LEAGUE  OF 

WOMEN  VOTERS 

In  view  of  the  widespread  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  citizenship,  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park  was  secured  by  the  College  to 
speak  on  the  organization  and  purpose  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters.  After 
the  meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Park  spoke,  plans 
were  suggested  for  forming  a  branch  of  this 
League  in  college.  Opportunity  was  then 
given  for  students  to  join.  At  that  meeting 
about    300    persons    signed.     However,    the 
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number  has  been  rapidly  increasing  until  at 
t  the  League cUima  about  800  numbers 
and  hopes  to  have  100  per  cent,  membership. 

The  League  is  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters, 
but  this  step  will  not  be  taken  until  after 
February  7,  when  there  is  to  be  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  adopting  a  con- 
stitution, and  electing  officers. 

The  purpose  of  this  League  is  to  give  the 
students,  especially  those  who  are  taking  no 
courses  in  government,  a  general  training  for 
citizenship.  Plans  have  been  made  to  hold 
meetings  every  three  or  four  weeks  during  the 
second  semester,  at  which  a  series  of  lectures 
bearing  on  this  subject  will  be  given.  Sev- 
eral women  prominent  in  this  work  have 
already  been  secured  as  speakers,  and  with 
talks  by  the  President  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty  the  League  expects  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  student  body. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

Seniors  peering  out  into  the  "wide,  wide 
world"  and  eager  to  decide  upon  their  own 
part  in  its  work,  were  treated  to  a  delightful 
birdseye  view  of  its  opportunities  on  Decem- 
ber 10  and  11.  The  Appointment  Bureau 
and  a  student  committee  chosen  by  the  Coun- 
cil had  arranged  a  Vocational  Conference  of 
ambitious  proportions,  choosing  purposely  a 
date  early  enough  so  that  girls  might  discuss 
at  Christmas  time  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
lectures.  Of  course  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
program  was  given  to  Teaching,  the  subject 
presented  by  Dr.  John  Brewer  of  Harvard  on 
Friday  evening.  After  his  talk,  things  sim- 
mered down  until  Saturday  at  two,  when 
"vocations"  blazed  forth  again  and  burned 
brightly  until  the  ten  o'clock  rule  gathered 
the  college  under  its  wing.  Perhaps  even  after 
that  hour  roommates  were  talking  over  their 
own  conclusions  on  the  day's  events.  Let  us 
hope  so,  for  it  is  in  such  moments  that  one's 
college  education  really  begins  to  take  pos- 
session of  one's  mind  and  will.  All  Saturday 
afternoon  the  lectures  went  on,  two  at  a  time, 
scattered  over  the  college  in  the  biggest  lecture 
rooms  available.  Mrs.  Prince  of  Boston  was 
telling  a  large  group  about  Department  Store 
education,  while  Dean  Martha  Tracy  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 


was  describing  the  opportunities  open  to 
women  in  the  medical  profession.  At  three 
the  scene  shifted, — although  many  earnest 
questioners  still  remained, — for  Dr.  Luther 
Weigle  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion  was  to 
speak  on  Religious  Education  not  only  as  a 
paid  profession  but  also  as  a  field  for  volun- 
teer service;  while  Miss  Emma  MacAlarney, 
"The  Woman  Who  Saw  "  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
spoke  on  Journalism.  Miss  MacAlarney  con- 
fessed afterward  that  she  yielded  for  a  moment 
to  the  temptation  to  digress  and  say  some- 
thing about  how7  a  business  woman  ought  to 
dress  and  how  she  ought  to  arrange  her  hair. 
At  four  Miss  Eugenia  Wallace,  Director  of  the 
Employment  Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  New  York,  gave  a  very  helpful  talk  on  the 
subject  of  Business;  and  Mr.  Porter  Lee, 
Director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  spoke  on  the  rather  broad  topic  of  Social 
W:ork.  As  in  all  the  other  meetings,  these 
speakers  succeeded  in  stimulating  discussion 
and  in  provoking  questions  from  the  floor. 
At  five  Dr.  William  Sedgwick  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  spoke  on 
Public  Health,  and  Miss  Rose  Mary  Shearer 
who  is  in  the  merchandising  department  of 
the  Wanamaker  store  in  New  York,  gave  an 
address  on  Advertising.  With  evening  came 
the  opportunity  to  use  lantern  slides,  and  the 
final  lecture  was  an  illustrated  one  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Metcalf  of  New  York,  who  talked  on 
Personnel  Administration  as  a  Solution  of  the 
Labor  Problem. 

The  conference  wras  an  experiment  and 
seems  amply  to  have  justified  itself.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  each  audience  was  larger  than 
it  would  have  been  under  the  old  plan  of  sched- 
uling scattered  vocational  lectures  throughout 
the  winter  term.  Another  year  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  build  again  so  splendid  a  program. 
The  speakers  were  all  people  of  distinction  and 
they  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy, and  of  their  wisdom  and  experience. 
To  them  belongs  all  the  appreciation  of  the 
conference's  privileges  which  wras  very  gen- 
erally expressed  and  felt  throughout  the 
College.  The  Smith  College  Weekly  ably  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  in  printing  ad- 
vance notices  that  introduced  the  speakers 
to  the  college  community  and  in  reporting 
each  lecture  in  detail. 


COLLEGE  PINS 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith  College, 
for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  and  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the  order  and  the 
price  of  the  pin.    The  price  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety  clasp. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  May  issue  to 
your  class  secretary  by  April  7,  1921. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Kate  (Morris)  Cone's  third  grandson,  Na- 
thaniel Sherman  Perry,  was  born  Dec.  6,  1920, 
at  Hartford,  Vt. 

Julia  Gulliver  is  again  in  Eustis,  Fla.,  for  the 
winter. 

Mary  (Gorham)  Bush  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Florida. 

1880 

Class   secretary — Mrs.    Edwin    Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Louise  (Ensign)  Catlin  is  to  have  a  perma- 
nent summer  residence  in  Deerfield,  Mass., 
where  her  husband  has  bought  the  former 
home  of  J.  Wells  Champney,  the  artist. 
Professor  Champney  will  be  remembered  as 
teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  and  also 
lecturer  in  the  early  days  of  the  College. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  1101  Or- 
ange Av.,  Eustis,  Fla. 

Lin  (Hungerford)  Mills  has  a  granddaugh- 
ter, Caroline  Perry,  born  in  November  1920. 

Isabel  (McKee)  Hidden  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida.  White  Springs  is  her  first 
stopping  place. 

Alice  (Peloubet)  Norton's  son  Lewis  has  a 
daughter,  Mary  Eleanor  Norton,  born  Oct. 
8,  1920. 

Haidee  (Soule)  Bothfeld  has  a  third  grand- 
son, Robert  Bothfeld,  born  Sept.  26,  1920. 
Her  son  Henry  is  building  a  home  in  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Ex- 1 882 

Helen  Safford  and  her  sister  expect  to  spend 
several  months  in  California,  leaving  home 
Jan.  18. 

1883 

Class    secretary — Charlotte    Gulliver,    30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.  Jennie  M.  Richard- 
son, 317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mabel  (Haines)  Martin  and  her  husband 
are  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Anna  (Mead)  Lee  and  her  sister,  Stella 
Mead  ex-1894,  have  taken  a  house  at  1  Ala- 
meda Court,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  expect 
to  spend  two  winters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Anna's  older  son,   Shepard,   lives  in  Santa 


Barbara  and  Anna  writes  that  the  two  young 
grandchildren  are  a  joy  and  delight. 

Anna  Ray  has  returned  to  Ottawa  and  is 
at  Apartment  8,  The  Attleborough,LaurierAv. 
New    Address. — Mary     C.     Hardy,    38 
Academy  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alden  P.  White,  3 
Federal  Court,  Salem,  Mass. 

Jessie  (Carter)  White  will  take  over  the 
office  of  secretary-treasurer  as  Carrie  Day  is 
resigning  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones'  daughter  Anna,  Smith 
191 5,  was  this  summer  in  Labrador  with  Dr. 
Grenfell's  Mission. 

We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Helen 
Holmes'  mother  at  Kingston. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mary  DeVol  Wilcox,  55 
Hobart  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Deaths. — The  father  of  Jennie  Chamber- 
lain Hosford  and  the  brother  of  Adelaide 
Ventres. 

Marriages. — Richard  Weiser  to  Louise 
Reynolds,  May  1,  1920. 

New  Addresses. — Caroline  Austin,  908 
Laurel  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lilian  (DuBois)  Wheeler,  Tujunga,  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Calif. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  A.  Perkins,  205 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 

Louisa  Cheever  has  returned^to  the  College 
after  a  year's  absence  in  Spain. 

May  Willard  is  president  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  League  and  her  address  is  1039  Rush 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Oswald  Speir 
(Maud  Phillips),  Hotel  Irving,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Dwight  N.  Hughes  (Fannie  Gabriel 
ex- 1 890),  4  Greenfield  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  C.  Park  (Emeline  Hollister  ex-1890). 
164  E.  46  St.,  New  York  City. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Margaret  S.  Hoblitt, 
Finette  S.  Seelye. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Died. — Charles  Esselstyn,  husband  of  Helen 
(Peirce)  Esselstyn. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele,  478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Cora  H.  Coolidge  and  her  mother  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  California  with  Hollywood 
Inn,  Hollywood,  as  headquarters. 

Anne  W.  Safford  is  spending  her  sabbatical 
year  in  California.  Her  sister  Helen  is  with 
her,  and  they  also  will  be  in  Hollywood  for 
some  time. 
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1893 

(.'lass  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
1  ivermore  Rd.,  wellealey  Hills,  Mass. 

Belle  Raker  is  Spending  the  winter  in 
Boston.  Her  temporary  address  is  124  Mt. 
Vernon  St. 

Flo  (Corliss)  Lamont's  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Jr.,  is  in  his  senior  year  at  Harvard.  He  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  his  class. 

Mary  Harwood  is  at  home  in  Rutland,  Vt. 
I  ler  niece  Ruth  is  in  high  school,  preparing  for 
Smith. 

Marion  (Lamson)  Goodcell  is  always  a  busy 
person  with  varied  interests  running  from 
ranching  to  Red  Cross.  As  her  last  letter 
was  written  she  was  just  starting  for  the 
Imperial  Valley  to  give  a  talk  on  "Some 
Phases  of  Present  Day  Literature"  at  a  con- 
vention of  Women's  Clubs. 

Virginia  Lyman  and  her  sister  are  to  spend 
the  winter  in  California.  They  expect  to  be 
in  Pasadena  about  a  month. 

Bertha  Randall  has  given  up  her  library 
work  for  the  present.  She  is  occupied  with  the 
care  of  her  mother. 

Myra  Stone  is  another  of  our  classmates  who 
has  given  up  outside  interests  to  take  care  of 
her  mother. 

Bertha  (Thompson)  Kerr  sends  Christmas 
greetings  from  Marathon,  Tex.  The  Tour- 
aine,  care  of  Mrs.  John  Jay  Hicks,  Boston, 
will  always  reach  her.  She  is  down  in  The 
Big  Bend,  near  the  Mexican  border,  with  her 
husband,  whose  business  interests  keep  him 
there  for  the  present.  She  is  studying  Span- 
ish to  keep  busy. 

Ex-1893 

Lucy  Keyes  is  director  of  the  Girls'  City 
Club  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Address,  52  High 
St. 

Nan  (Sigsbee)  Kittelle  is  settled  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (if  a  navy  wife  can  ever  be  said 
to  be  settled!).  Her  daughter,  Anna  Louise, 
is  in  government  employ  in  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Department. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Lee  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Eleanor  Johnson  is  studying  psychology  in 
the  graduate  school  at  Columbia  this  winter. 
In  connection  with  her  course  she  is  doing 
experimental  work  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City. 

Alice  Hubbard  (who  took  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  Fine  Arts  at  Columbia  some  time  ago) 
is  head  of  the  Department  of  Art  in  the  Spence 
School,  New  York  City.  She  has  under  her 
direction  325  students  in  drawing,  painting, 
and  designing.  This  winter,  in  addition  to 
her  regular  work,  Alice  is  doing  some  experi- 
mental work  in  design. 

Mary  (Frost)  Sawyer  is  taking  up  weaving 
in  order  to  help  start  some  village  industries 
in  her  summer  home  town  in  New  Hampshire. 
She  has  acquired  a  blanket  loom  to  which  she 
devotes  her  spare  time.  She  writes  that  one 
of  her  sons  is  a  freshman  at  Yale  and  one  in 
Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

Among  Helen  Whiton's  lecture  topics  for 
the  winter  are :   "  The  Plays  and  Tales  of  Lord 


Dunsany,"  "A  Group  of  Modern  American 
Poets,"  "The  Spirit  of  Contemporary  Po- 
etry," "  Democracy  in  Recent  Poetry,"  "The 
Making  of  a  Poem,"  and  "An  American 
Poet"  (Sidney  Lanier). 

At  a  recent  luncheon  at  the  University  Club 
Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa  introduced  to  others 
of  '94  her  charming  daughter  who  will  be 
ready  for  Smith  some  ten  years  hence. 

Bertha  Watters'  daughter,  Margaret  Tilds- 
ley, who  is  managing  editor  of  the  Smith 
College  Monthly,  attended  an  intercollegiate 
editors'  luncheon  at  Columbia  to  discuss  the 
launching  of  an  intercollegiate  magazine. 

Anne  Paul  is  spending  this  year  in  Europe. 

Helen  Hart  is  busy  with  drama  and  pageant 
work  in  Minneapolis.  This  autumn  she 
managed  the  Pilgrim  Pageant.  She  is  head 
of  the  committee  which  puts  on  plays  and 
directs  lecture  courses. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  677  W. 
204  St.,  New  York  City. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Don't  forget  we  want  to  win  the  cup  again 
in  June  by  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
our  class  back  for  reunion.  A  letter  will  soon 
be  on  its  way  to  you  with  schedule  of  events 
and  definite  plans  and  you  will  not  want  to 
miss  a  thing.  Make  up  your  minds  to  come 
back  and  don't  let  anything  interfere. 

M.  M.  H. 

Martha  (Hale)  Harts  has  moved  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.  Her 
oldest  daughter,  Mary  Hale  Harts,  is  in  the 
junior  class  at  Smith. 

Alice  McDuffee  has  recently  been  reelected 
State  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  the  state  of 
Michigan.  She  is  also  vice-chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Patriotic  Education  and  Ameri- 
canization and  in  charge  of  Americanization 
work  for  the  National  D.  A.  R.  throughout 
the  country. 

Mary  Post  was  married  Sept.  1,  1920,  to 
Dr.  John  Johnston  Miller  at  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Anna    Thatcher    is    Dean    of    Sweetbriar 
College,  Sweetbriar,  Ya. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Anna  Carhart  is  house  secretary  at  the 
Edith  Daniels  House  (588  Lexington  Av., 
New  York  City),  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  was 
opened  a  year  ago,  has  a  lunch-room  run  by 
the  cooking  school,  and  cares  for  a  family  of 
24.  The  girls  are  students  in  the  Physical 
Education  School,  a  normal  training  of  two 
years.  "  All  summer  we  had  business  girls 
and  transients,  and  in  four  months  I  had  340 
people  under  this  roof!  It  is  surely  a  '  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road.'  They  came  from  37 
states  and  eight  foreign  countries  and  had  all 
sorts  of  needs.  I  was  nurse,  guide  to  New 
York,  adviser,  gardener,  bookkeeper,  and 
anything  that  came  up!  I  was  here  until 
Sept.  1,  when  I  had  a  brief  two  weeks  in 
Dorset." 
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Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  sister  at  18  Garden  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  She  has  brought  her  children 
East  for  a  year  of  New  England  schools  and 
atmosphere  which  they  are  enjoying  to  the 
full. 

Alice  Fallows  and  Ethelwyn  (Foote)  Ben- 
nett have  spent  several  months  in  the  East. 
Ethelwyn  returned  home  in  the  fall,  and  Alice 
reached  Chicago  for  Christmas. 

Harriet  (Hallock)  Moore's  son  Hallock 
graduated  last  May  from  Sewanee  Military 
Academy  and  has  entered  Lafayette  College 
at  Easton,  Pa. 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold  is  in  charge  of  Browne 
Hall,  the  girls'  dormitory  of  the  New  Church 
School  at  Urbana,  O.,  and  is  organizing  a 
home  economics  department  there.  "My 
greetings  to  all  of  '97." 

Ella  (Hurtt)  Barnes  writes  from  her  new 
home  (55  E.  76  St.,  New  York  City)  that  her 
two  boys  are  now  in  Williams. 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  is  teaching  at  Miss 
Winsor's  School  and  living  at  85  Francis  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Perley  (Merrill)  MacFarland's  father  died 
in  December. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  expects  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  in  March.  Sewall  is  fitting  for 
Amherst  at  Deerfield  Academy,  and  Kendall 
is  at  school  in  Worcester.  Dr.  Emerson  spent 
two  weeks  in  this  country  over  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year.  He  is  Director  of  the  medical 
work  of  the  A.  R.  C.  in  Europe  and  also  Dep- 
uty Commissioner.  "He  is  of  course  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  Hoover  Campaign 
as  he  says  there  is  little  use  trying  to  make 
and  keep  the  kiddies  well  unless  someone  feeds 
them  first,  and  that  the  Red  Cross  has  not  the 
funds  to  do.  Its  work  for  the  next  year  is  to 
be  almost  wholly  with  the  children;  the  plan 
being  to  establish  child  welfare  clinics,  with 
American  doctors  and  nurses,  where  local 
people  may  be  trained  at  the  same  time  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  over  the 
work  in  another  year.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Red  Cross  is  of  tremendous  value  and 
has  been  upholding  splendidly  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  during  the  days  when  the 
political  situation  has  been  so  hard  for  the 
French  to  understand." 

Elsie  Tallant  spent  part  of  the  summer  on 
a  driving  and  camping  trip  in  the  Yellowstone. 
In  October,  she  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association  in  St. 
Louis,  and  presided  over  the  section  on  pre- 
natal and  maternal  care,  of  which  she  was 
chairman.  She  has  also  attended  medical 
meetings  and  conferences  in  Boston  and 
Washington. 

Helen  (Woodward)  Wilson  reports  two 
months  in  Europe  last  spring  and  her  enjoy- 
ment in  the  study  of  stenography. 

Bertha  Worden  is  again  teaching  English 
in  the  Hoosick  Falls  High  School;  she  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Club  and  has  recently 
organized  a  community  club  for  girls  over 
twelve  years  old.  Bertha  serves  as  coun- 
cillor and  has  other  teachers  for  leaders. 
During  her  leave  of  absence  from  school  last 


year,  she  took  up  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  act- 
ing as  an  assistant-director  of  New  York 
State  in  the  National  Education  and  Fi- 
nance Campaign,  which  involved  considerable 
traveling. 

Ex- 1 897 

Florence  Barnard  is  the  author  of  "The 
Prosperity  Book,"  which  has  reached  its 
second  edition  and  been  very  favorably  en- 
dorsed. She  writes:  "An  intense  interest  in 
the  cause  of  thrift  led  to  its  publication.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  so  many 
already  find  it  useful,  and  my  hope  is  that  it 
may  be  of  service  to  many  more." 

Mary  (Burnham)  Kaime  and  her  husband 
live  on  a  small  ranch  near  Santa  Barbara. 
Her  mother  and  ten-year-old  Richard  com- 
plete the  family. 

Edith  (Buzzell)  Cameron  has  returned  for 
her  second  year  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Industrial 
School,  Dyke,  Va.,  and  writes  enthusiastically 
of  the  fine  corps  of  teachers  and  the  splendid 
work  of  the  school.  The  students  work  the 
640  acre  farm  and  have  canned  thousands  of 
jars  of  its  products.  They  are  from  the  old 
English  stock  and  are  a  delight  to  work 
with,  showing  wonderful  possibilities.  Edith 
teaches  geometry  and  domestic  and  political 
science;  she  oversees  the  feeding  of  41  hungry 
people  daily  with  the  aid  of  two  cooks,  aged 
thirteen  and  seventeen  years,  and  she  has 
been  giving  instruction  in  cheese  and  butter 
making.  Her  husband  has  been  commis- 
sioned Major  of  Engineers  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  is  stationed  at  Washington  for 
the  present.  Anne  is  in  the  Fall  River 
High  School,  Virginia  in  the  Moses  Brown 
School,  Providence,  and  the  two  boys  are 
with  Edith. 

Eliza  (Levensaler)  Carleton  is  living  at  701 
Pleasant  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Imogene  Prindle  has  accepted  a  position  at 
the  Forbes  Library  for  part  time  and  finds  the 
work  very  pleasant. 

Frances  Smith  is  living  with  her  mother  and 
sister  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  Eleanor  Bissell 
saw  her  last  fall.  Her  sister  has  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  children's  home  which  she 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
have  adopted  one  of  the  children. 

Florence  Sturtevant's  address  is  41  Niles 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  letter  to  '97  recently  found  its  way  into 
print  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers. 
No  class  matters  were  involved,  but  if  some 
of  you  were  surprised  to  see  our  name  in  an 
unaccustomed  place,  be  sure  your  astonish- 
ment could  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
secretary!  E.  E.  P. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Some  of  the  *99ers  in  and  about  Boston 
foregathered  at  the  Copley  Repertory  The- 
atre on  December  30  for  the  matinee, 
and  for  tea  in  the  Frances  Jewett  Repertory 
Theatre    Club  Room  afterwards.     This  is  a 
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wry  pleasant  custom  we  can  recommend  to 
Others. 

Harriot  (Bliss)  Ford  and  her  husband  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  June  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years  in  France.  Harriet  was 
in  the  Paris  Headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  two  years  and  a  half  and  then  spent  five 
months  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  where  she  con- 
summated the  closing  of  the  work.  She  holds 
the  record  for  length  of  service  with  the  Red 
Cross.  She  was  decorated  by  the  King  of 
Montenegro,  and  received  the  Medaille 
Argent  of  the  Reconnaissance  Francaise. 
Mr.  Ford,  a  city-planning  architect,  was  with 
the  A.  R.  C.  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  later 
worked  on  the  Plan  of  Rheims  which  was 
accepted,  as  well  as  on  plans  of  a  great  many 
ruined  towns.  He  wrote  a  book,  "  Out  of  the 
Ruins,"  besides  several  books  in  French  and 
English  on  City  Planning.  "  Through  it  all," 
Harriet  says,  "you  may  see  a  picture  of  two 
people  having  some  of  the  most  wonderful, 
laborious,  saddening,  and  superb  days  and 
years  ever  granted  to  the  likes  of  them."  And 
now,  after  a  summer  at  Mahopac,  she  is 
spending  the  winter  in  New  York,  and  has 
become  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  What  things  she  could  tell 
us! 

Louise  (Chamberlain)  Warren  and  her  hus- 
band have  recently  been  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

Rex  Keller  is  reference  librarian  in  the 
League  of  Nations'  Library  in  Geneva. 

Molly  Scott,  daughter  of  Mary  (Kennard) 
Scott,  is  attending  school  at  Whiting  Hall, 
South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Mollie  Keyes  gave  campaign  talks  in  the 
fall  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  sev- 
eral of  the  New  Hampshire  villages. 

Bertha  Merrill's  father  died  in  October. 
Bertha  is  a  director  of  the  Woman's  College 
Club  recently  formed  in  Lawrence,  Andover, 
North  Andover,  and  Methuen. 

Alice  (Perkins)  Leach  has  recovered  from  a 
serious  operation. 

The  daughters  of  '99  in  the  entering  class  in 
college  this  year  are:  Elizabeth  Fogle,  daugh- 
ter of  Nan  (Harter)  Fogle;  Mary  Foster, 
daughter  of  Caroline  (Bell)  Foster;  and  Faith 
Ward,  second  daughter  of  Margaret  (May) 
Ward.  Faith  is  president  of  the  freshman 
class. 

Engaged. — Agnes  Mynter  to  William 
Ewart  Robertson  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Miriam  Choate  to  Newton  B. 
Hobart,  Dec.  29,  1920,  in  Salem,  Mass. 
Address,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Helen  Munro  Abbot  to  John  David  Riebel, 
Nov.  11,  1920,  in  Granville,  O. 

Mary  Seymour  to  Captain  Daniel  W.  Mac- 
Cormack,  U.  S.  A.,  Dec.  23,  1920.  Address, 
362  W.  22  St.,  New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Andrew)  Patch  a  daugh- 
ter, Jean  Merrill,  June  3,  1920. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  George  B.  Ford 
(Harriet  Bliss),  Hotel  Thorndyke,  208  W. 
65  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Pearman  (Mabel  Capelle),  115 
Park  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 
800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Address  Wanted. — Mrs.  Welton  Stan- 
ford Jr.  (Bertha  Sanford). 

New  Address. — Mrs.  William  V.  Schevill 
(Else  Meier),  451 1  Washington  Av.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Born. — To  Madeline  (Chase)  Albright  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Madeline,  Nov.  14,  1920. 

Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb  and  family  expect 
to  leave  Japan  for  America,  via  Europe,  in 
March.  Florence  hopes  to  send  her  boys  to 
the  Taft  School. 

A  letter  from  Clara  Loomis  tells  of  the 
death  of  her  mother  last  spring  and  of  her 
father  four  months  later.  Her  married  sister 
from  New  York  with  her  three  children  has 
been  spending  a  year  with  Clara  and  in  the 
fall  they  made  a  trip  through  Korea  and 
China.  Now  the  sister  must  return  and 
Clara  plans  to  give  up  her  home  in  Yokohama 
and  to  live  at  the  school  where  she  has  taught 
for  many  years.  WThile  in  China  she  saw  sev- 
eral Smith  girls  and  at  the  time  of  writing, 
Nov.  16,  had  just  seen  Florence  Cobb.  Ad- 
dress, 212  Bluff,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

The  1900  alumnae  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
lunched  together  on  October  20  under  the 
management  of  Ruth  Perkins.  Have  any 
other  groups  of  the  class  held  luncheons  or 
dinners  recently?     It  is  a  plan  worth  trying. 

Edith  Sheldon  is  working  in  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research. 

Ex- 1 900 

Died. — Mrs.  Leonidas  Beck  (Edna  Han- 
cock), Nov.  24,  1920,  at  the  Misericordia 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  from  toxic  poisoning 
following  an  attack  of  influenza.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  two  sons,  Richard, 
aged  seven,  and  Carl,  aged  four. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  White 
St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  be  back  for 
twentieth  Reunion.  Remember  that  we  have 
to  compete  with  '96  for  the  reunion  cup. 
Let's  make  a  desperate  effort  to  win  it  this 
year.  We  have  the  Burnham  House  for 
headquarters  again,  and  also  places  reserved 
in  two  campus  houses.  It  is  none  too  early 
to  make  your  plans  and  to  get  your  families 
into  a  proper  state  of  mind  to  get  along  with- 
out your  presence  for  at  least  five  days,  June 
9  to  14.  [Agnes  C.  Hinckley. 

Married. — Ellen  Tucker  Emerson  to 
Charles  Milton  Davenport,  Nov.  18,  1920. 
Address,  3  Acorn  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Died. — Thomas  Buffum  Williams,  four- 
year-old  son  of  Annie  (Buffum)  Williams, 
Oct.  10,  1918. 

Born. — To  Annie  (Buffum)  Williams  a  son, 
John  Wheeler,  Oct.  25,  1920. 

New  Address. — Caroline  T.  Rumbold, 
513  Southbrook  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charlotte  DeForest  writes:  "  I  had  a  very 
delightful  and  profitable  autumn  term  of  study 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  spent  Christmas 
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and  New  Year's  with  Alice  Batchelder,  and 
made  Chicago  my  headquarters  for  January. 
I  expect  to  be  in  or  around  Boston  and  New 
York  in  February  and  March,  then  back  to 
the  Middle  West  for  April  and  May.  I  have 
postponed  going  back  to  Japan  until  summer, 
to  do  publicity  work  for  Kobe  College.  This 
has  one  great  compensation  in  that  I  can  prob- 
ably go  to  the  reunion  in  June.  How  wonder- 
ful it  will  be  to  see  all  1901  again!  My  ad- 
dress is  always,  care  of  W.  B.  M.  I.,  19  S. 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago." 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mildred  Barber  is  taking  a  four  months' 
vacation  (beginning  Jan.  1)  after  fifteen  years 
of  almost  constant  work  as  manager  of  a 
club.  Her  address  will  be  29  Wall  St.,  Wall- 
ingford,  Conn. 

Edith  Blanchard  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Montpelier  from  Italy  where  she  spent 
some  time  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Carolyn  Childs  is  home  from  Serbia,  "just 
at  present  at  leisure  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
this  age  or  at  this  age,"  she  writes. 

Ruth  French  is  executive  secretary  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  is  living  at  the  College  Club, 
Commonwealth  Av.,  Boston. 

Eda  Heinemann  has  been  doing  many 
interesting  things  since  last  we  heard  from 
her.  She  went  to  F.  F.  Mackay's  School  of 
Acting,  New  York  City  in  1912;  was  instructor 
of  Elocution  at  Wellesley  College  19 12-13; 
took  summer  courses  at  Columbia  1913;  was 
assistant  professor  of  drama,  Lake  Erie  Col- 
lege, 1913-18;  director  of  Community  Pag- 
eants 1918-1919;  actress  and  play  producer 
1920.  Professional  engagements  1920: — Feb. 
and  March  Provincetown  Players,  N.  Y.; 
April  produced  play  at  Wanamaker's;  June- 
Aug.  produced  plays,  Jersey  City;  Aug.-Sept. 
Broadway,  William  A.  Brady;  Oct.  one  night 
stands  Lyceum  Circuit.  Her  address  for  1921 
is  68  Washington  Sq.  S.,  New  York  City. 

Grace  MacDougall  received  her  A.M.  de- 
gree from  New  York  University  in  1916  and 
her  Ph.D.  in  1920. 

Beatrice  (Montgomery)  Goddard  is  living 
in  Texas,  706  Webster  Av.,  Houston. 

Ethel  Osgood  during  the  summer  of  1920 
was  a  student  at  the  Ecole  Francaise,  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mary  Gove  Smith's  headquarters  as  I.  C. 
S.  A.  secretary  are  now  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  (Whitin)  Keeler  with  her  hus- 
band is  sailing  Feb.  8  for  China  and  Japan  for 
business  and  pleasure.  She  will  be  home 
June  20. 

Born.— To  Blanche  (Bissell)  Burdon  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Bissell,  Sept.  2,  1920. 

To  Anne  (Clark)  Joy  a  son,  Benjamin  Proc- 
tor, Nov.  19,  1919. 

To  Lulu  (Nickerson)  Riford  a  daughter, 
Ann  Bootman,  Nov.  2,  1919. 

To  Ella  (Van  Tuyl)  Kempton  a  son,  Fred- 
erick Minard,  May  20,  1917. 
Ex- 1 902 

Stella  Webb  is  general  secretary,  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Ind. 


Mrs.   Rufus   W.  Scott  (Daisy  Burt),   927 
Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Francis  W.  Tully, 
3  Alwington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Married. — Lucy  Persis  Parker  to  Dr. 
Carleton  Ray  Metcalf,  July  3,  1920. 

Annie  Dyer  Tuttle  to  Harris  Dumont 
Rush,  Oct.  26,  1920,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
They  are  living  at  257  Orchard  St.,  Westfield, 
N.J. 

Died. — Robert  Sinclair  Riker,  husband  of 
Helen  (Robinson)  Riker,  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

New  Addresses. — Virginia  Bartle,  care  of 
Franco-Anglo-American^Bank,  1  SansomeSt., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Edith  M.  Everett,  37  W.  16  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Elisabeth  A.  Irwin,  23  Bank  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Mack  Parker  (Beulah  John- 
son), Hotel  Kenmore,  496  Commonwealth  Av., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Blanche  (Hardy)  Schlick's  sister  has  at  last 
received  several  letters  from  Blanche.  She 
and  her  family  have  been  slowly  starving 
since  1915  and  they  fear  that  her  little  boy, 
Albert,  11  years  old,  is  in  a  decline  for  he  has 
not  had  enough  to  eat  in  so  long  a  time.  Fran- 
cesca,  6  years  old,  never  having  known  dif- 
ferent conditions,  has  done  better  but  shows 
many  signs  of  the  need  of  proper  and  nourish- 
ing food. 

Blanche's  mother  died  about  a  year  ago  and 
her  father  last  April;  and  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  claims  Blanche's  share  in  their 
property  for  the  Government  so  the  estate  is 
tied  up  until  Blanche  can  come  to  this  coun- 
try,— as  she  hopes  to  do  next  spring.  Through 
the  American  Food  Commission,  the  Schlicks 
have  at  last  obtained  the  first  white  flour 
they  have  seen  in  four  years  and  the  con- 
densed milk  Albert  needed  and  longed  for. 

Their  house  has  been  looted ;  they  have  been 
almost  destitute  of  clothing.  They  have 
money  but  it  is  valueless;  there  are  no  clothes 
and  no  food  to  buy.  Help  has  had  to  come 
from  Blanche's  friends  here. 

Blanche  longs  for  the  peaceful  little  town 
of  Ashburnham  and  says  she  feels  like  a  man 
without  a  country  for  she  is  an  enemy  alien 
from  the  land  of  her  birth  and  in  Germany 
even  her  oldest  friends  shun,  mistrust,  and 
hate  her  because  she  is  an  American. 

Her  husband  is  highly  thought  of  by  men 
in  the  intellectual  world.  Already,  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  an  instructor  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  has  translated  Dr. 
Schlick's  latest  book,  "The  Theory  of  Rel- 
ativity," and  the  University  of  Manchester 
has  asked  him  to  write  certain  papers  for  it 
on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Schlick  is  associated 
with  Einstein. 

Aida  Heine,  during  her  sabbatical  year,  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  London. 

By  some  slip,  the  fact  that  Helen  (Robin- 
son) Riker  has  not  only  a  daughter,  Louise, 
eleven  years  old  (of  whom  we  did  know),  but 
also  a  son,  John,  nine  years  old,  has  never 
happened  to  be  announced  to  1903. 
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Wanted,     rhe  address  of  Mrs.  John  J. 
Donoghue  (Teresa  Dervin).     Her  mail  is  re- 
turnee from  Worcester. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  9  Lime 
St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Horn. — To  Edna  (dishing)  Weathers  a 
son,  Brantley  Paul,  Jan.  17,  1920. 

to  Margaret  (Lake)  Foote  a  daughter,  Sara 
Bowler,  Oct.  7,  1920. 

To  Jane  ^Mitchell)  Olds  a  daughter,  Mary 
Stoughton,  Dec.  2,  1920. 

To  Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore  a  third  daugh- 
ter, Constance,  June  12,  1920. 

Died. — Charles  A.  Barnard,  father  of 
Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart,  Aug.  11,  1920. 

Married. — Florence  (Lovett)  Bathrick  to 
Harvey  Dillon  Bailey  in  May,  1919.  Tempo- 
rary address,  58  Lafayette  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Biddlecome  with  one  other 
former  Unit  member  has  returned  to  the 
Somme  for  the  winter.  Address,  care  of 
Morgan,  Harjes  &  Co.,  14  Place  Vendome, 
Paris. 

Eleanor  Garrison  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Santa  Barbara  at  the  Rockwood  Inn. 

Margaret  Sawtelle  writes  that  she  is  " living 
in  a  tiny  cabin  in  the  midst  of  wheat  fields 
and  sage  brush, — a  mile  from  our  nearest 
neighbor.  My  cellar  is  a  cave  in  the  hillside. 
Rabbits  go  scurrying  by  the  front  door  and 
you  can  hear  the  coyotes  at  night."  Address, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Smith,  Box  44,  Ephrata,  Wash. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Albert  Chidester 
(Ruby  Bardwell),  7  Southworth  St.,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Warren  Newcomb  (Ruby  Hendrick), 
5  Duryea  Rd.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  Goodell  (Helen  Peabody),  43 
N.  Main  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Sanford  Sawin  (Nell  Quigley),  Mar- 
shallton,  Del. 

Mrs.  Hal  Birchby  (Mary  Turner),  314  Fifth 
St.,  Marietta,  O. 

Ex- 1 904 

Born. — To  Marion  (Crary)  Ingersoll  a 
second  daughter  and  fourth  child,  Marion 
Vail,  Apr.  25,  1920. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  G.  H.  Bartholomew 
(Grace  W7aters),  179  N.  Quaker  Lane,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Bruce)  Loomis  a  son, 
Bruce,  Nov.  2,  1920. 

To  Louise  (Dodge)  W'hittaker  a  daughter, 
Hope,  Dec.  24,  1920. 

To  Marion  (Rumsey)  Ewing  a  son,  Lewis 
Rumsey,  Dec.  3,  1920.  This  is  Marion's 
fourth  child  and  third  son.  Marion  Jr.  is 
almost  eight  years  old. 

To  Alice  (Wellington)  Lyman  a  son,  Harri- 
son Franklin  Jr.,  Nov.  26,  1920. 

Through  the  carelessness  of  the  secretary 
the  name  of  Ruth  Blodgett  was  omitted  from 
the  list,  published  in  the  Quarterly's  account 
of  1905's  reunion,  of  those  who  gave  their 
overseas  experiences  at  the  1905  class  party 
at  Hatfield.     Apologies  to  Ruth  and  to  the 


readers  of  the  secretary's  account  of  reunion 
for  the  omission. 

Friends  of  Alma  (Bradley)  Rush  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  recent  death  of  her  father 
who  had  many  warm  friends  in  the  class  of 

1905. 

Abigail  Ferrell  is  writing  life  insurance  as  a 
representative  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Her  business  address  is  185  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

Emma  Hirth  attended  an  employment  con- 
ference in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  October  and 
had  a  good  excuse  for  a  visit  with  Betty 
(Babcock)  Cruikshank  in  her  lovely  home. 

Marcia  Johnson  is  having  a  three  months' 
leave  of  absence  from  her  arduous  duties  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Social  Service  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  is 
spending  the  time  with  her  family.  Her  ad- 
dress is  P.  O.  Box  42,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Bertha  Lovell  is  still  recuperating  from  her 
very  severe  illness  of  last  summer.  She  is  at 
home,  654  High  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Helen  Norwell  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  sister  in  New  York  City.  Address,  190 
Riverside  Dr. 

Marion  Pooke  is  visiting  Kate  (Fairchild) 
Arnold  in  Minneapolis.  She  gathered  up 
some  of  the  Chicago  1905  people  for  a  reunion 
on  the  way  out. 

Friends  of  Fannie  M.  Smith  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  she  has  been  heard  from.  She  was 
married  June  29,  1916,  to  Franklin  Brown 
Powers,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, who  is  practicing  law  in  Youngstown,  O. 
She  has  two  sons,  Franklin  Irving,  born 
March  6,  1919,  and  John  W7eed,  born  July  10, 
1920,  attractive  children  as  could  be  found 
anywhere  (pictures  were  submitted).  Fan- 
nie's  address  is  19  Water  St.,  Poland,  O. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Edwin  Schenck  Jr. 
(Grace  Smucker),  720  N.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  until  May  1. 

Blanche  (Valentine)  Haskell  has  taken  a 
house  in  Boston  and  is  very  busy  with  her 
four  small  children.  Her  address  is  364 
Marlborough  St. 

Nine  of  Boston's  Intelligent  Gentlewomen 
had  luncheon  together  at  the  College  Club  on 
January  5,  and  gossiped  over  the  affairs  of 
1905.  If  only  every  town  could  get  as  many 
1905  people  together  as  often  as  does  Boston! 
Ex- 1 905 

Married. — Virginia  Thorburn  to  Percy 
Grier.  Address,  66  Hawthorne  Av.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  42 
Haven  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Marion  Bennett,  with  the  assistance  of 
Marjorie  Talbot  19 10,  is  running  her  place 
in  Tyngsboro  as  a  chicken  farm.  Ger- 
trude (Cooper)  Dean  is  one  of  her  weekly  egg 
customers. 

Fannie  Robinson  writes:  "To  pay  the 
penalty  of  studying  at  Radcliffe  I  have  had  to 
address  our  faculty  and  our  teachers'  club. 
Also  I  am  in  charge  of  planning  the  course  in 
mathematics   for   the   proposed   junior   high 
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school  and  am  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
organize  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in 
Eastern  Maine  as  a  branch  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association.  .  .  .  Once  I  said  that 
Smith  gave  me  a  quarter  of  an  education, 
Radcliffe  and  Harvard  and  Boston  were  giv- 
ing me  a  second  quarter,  but  I  should  not 
consider  myself  completely  educated  until  I 
could  run  a  Ford  and  a  typewriter.  I  am  on 
the  last  lap.  Father  bought  a  Ford  sedan 
which  I  learned  to  drive  early  in  the  fall.  Now 
I  am  going  to  night  school  three  times  a  week, 
learning  to  run  a  typewriter." 

Mildred  Wiggin  returned  from  her  work 
with  Dr.  Grenfell  in  Labrador  early  last 
November.  She  is  in  Boston  this  winter  tak- 
ing a  course  at  the  Gibbs  Secretarial  School. 

Born. — To  Odilee  (Burnham)  Gray  a 
fourth  son,  George  Ellis,  June  22,  1920. 

To  Clara  (Newcomb)  Back  a  son,  David 
Newcomb,  Sept.  30,  1920,  at  New  London, 
Conn. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  William  R.  Dickin- 
son (Anna  Wilson),  33  Spring  Rd.,  Montecito, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Legate)  Roberts  a  son, 
Paul,  in  June  1920. 

To  Edna  (Lindsay)  Collins  a  son,  Frederick 
Lindsay,  Sept.  17,  1920. 

To  Eda  (Linthicum)  McNair  a  son,  Eben 
O.  Ill,  Nov.  22,  1920. 

To  Helen  (Maxcy)  Bates  a  son,  Roy  Elliott 
Maxcy,  Oct.  22,  1920. 

To  Bertha  (Nichols)  Brown  a  daughter, 
Marjorie,  June  1, 1920. 

To  Elsie  (Sternberger)  Eaton  a  daughter, 
Sylvia  Neal,  Sept.  12,  1920.  Address,  72 
Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  Louise  (Thorne)  Fullerton  a  son,  Howard 
Kennedy,  in  June  1920. 

Marie  Adsit  has  been  confined  to  bed  since 
last  May.  Her  address  is  1202  Calhoun  St., 
Houston,  Tex. 

Ada  Carpenter  is  secretary  at  Dongan  Hall, 
a  girls'  boarding  school. 

The  class  extends  sympathy  to  Mary 
(Ormsbee)  Whitton  whose  mother  died  sud- 
denly, Dec.  8,  1920. 

Can  anyone  supply  the  secretary  with 
addresses  of  any  of  the  following:  Catherine 
Cavanaugh,  Emily  Kimball,  Jeanne  Miller, 
Kathleen  Miller,  Carobel  Murphey,  Mrs. 
Edward  Nellis,  Mrs.  Herbert  Robbins,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Chalmers  Smith,  Erne 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Stephen  Walmsley,  Ethel 
Woolf. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  876 
Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary  pro 
tern,  Mrs.  E.  T.  See,  144  Heywood  Av., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Aline  (Coursen)  Ward  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Aline,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

To  Elizabeth  (Bliss)  Newhall  a  daughter, 
Jane,  Oct.  4,  1920. 

To  Helen  (Hibberd)  Windle  a  daughter, 
Ruth  Helen,  Apr.  2,  1920. 


To  Ethel  (McCluney)  Loutrel  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  John  McCluney,  Mar.  1, 1920. 

To  Nannie  (Morgan)  Evans  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Lucia  Bernadine,  Aug. 
12,  1920. 

To  Florence  (Prince)  Street  a  fourth  child 
and  second  daughter,  Melinda  Graeme,  July 
16,  1919. 

To  Mildred  (Varney)  Ralston  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Virginia,  Sept.  11,  19 19. 

To  Ruth  (Wicks)  McCartney  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Catharine  Singerly, 
Oct.  30,  1920. 

Constance  Churchyard  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Oxford.  Address,  care  of  Brown, 
Shipley  and  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall,  London,  Eng. 
until  Aug.  20,  1 92 1. 

Gladys  Wood  is  managing  a  tea  house, 
"The  Skipper,"  at  15  Liberty  St.,  Nantucket, 
where  she  hopes  to  greet  many  1908-ers. 
Ex- 1 908 

Married. — Grace  Winifred  Flood  to  Regi- 
nald Kennelly  Fessenden,  Feb.  28,  1918. 
Mr.  Fessenden  served  a  year  overseas  as 
captain  in  the  infantry.  Address,  45  Waban 
Hill  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Barry,  11 12 
Mills  Building,  El  Paso,  Tex.  Secretary 
pro  tern,  Mrs.  Donald  Pirnie,  Bryant  Hall, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 

Married. — Jessica  Jenks  to  Edward  Earle 
Saunier,  Oct.  30,  1920. 

Born. — To  Marjorie  (Carr)  Jamison  twin 
daughters,  Alice  Leigh  and  Mary  Leigh,  Oct.  3. 
Marjorie  writes  that  they  are  entered  for  Smith 
1940! 

To  Eunice  (Remington)  Ward  well  a  daugh- 
ter, Eunice,  Oct.  3.     (Ladies'  Day  for  1909.) 

See  the  new  Alumnae  Register  for  the  new 
addresses  of  Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler,  Ruth 
(Lowrey)  Hanford,  and  Josephine  (Whitney) 
Nixon. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell  was  very  ill  last  summer 
and  underwent  an  operation  in  July,  but  is 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Alice  (Pierce)  Barry  is  in  Parral,  Chih., 
Mexico,  for  the  winter. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Helen  S.  Jones,  434  Wash- 
ington Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Elaine  S.  Whitman  to  William 
Hanna.  Address,  266  Summer  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Edith  C.  Riker  to  Van  Antwerp  Kemp. 
Address,  care  of  Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Clara  (Thieme)  Cooke  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  Sept.  20,  1920. 

To  Vera  (Urquhart)  Davidson  a  daughter, 
Lois,  Mar.  19,  1920. 

To  Eleanor  (Benson)  Lawson  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Sutton,  Oct.  29,  1920. 

To  Marion  (Lincoln)  Yoke  a  son,  Richard 
Lincoln,  Sept.  13,  1920. 

Died. — Annaymar  (Milliken)Lyndon,  Sept. 
4,  1920,  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  Ann. 

Katharine  (Browning)  Campbell  writes: 
"We  have  left  the  army,  and  joined   the 
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KH'.n    m\    million   of    \.    Y."      Addivss,   2040 

Seventh  A\  ,  \m  York  City. 

Rachel  E,  Donnell  ia  doing  relief  work 
among  the  starving  babies  in  Austria.  Ad- 
dress, [6  Singerstrasse,  Vienna. 

Marion  Greenwood  is  in  New  York  this 
winter,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  president 
of  the  Unitarian  Layman's  League  and  help- 
ing to  raise  three  million  dollars  for  that 
denomination.  Address,  care  of  Darner,  256 
W.  44  St.,  New  York  City. 

Chase  (King)  Leake  has  moved  to  2733 
Ontario  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annabel  (Root)  Cole  won  the  $25  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  the 
best  essay  on  "  Why  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
Harding." 

Alma  Rothholz  is  practicing  in  Baltimore. 
Specialty — "Pediatrics." 

Carolyn  Shaw  writes:  "After  having  been 
five  years  in  the  West  Side  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  I  started  the  job  on  Sept.  1  of  head  of 
the  Physical  Education  Department  in  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There  is  one 
other  1910-er  here,  Virginia  (Peirce)  Wood." 

Marjorie  Talbot  is  in  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 
with  Marion  Bennett  '06,  running  a  chicken 
farm.  "We  get  them  up  at  3  A.  M.  by 
switching  on  electric  lights  in  their  houses, 
and  are  getting  so  many  eggs  we  shall  be  able 
to  retire  soon." 

Elizabeth  Wright's  address  is  27  Rue  Dil- 
lon, Tientsin,  China. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Born.— To  Bertha  (Bodwell)  Potter  a 
daughter,  Dorothy  Bodwell,  Aug.  15,  1920. 

To  Ellen  (Burke)  Smith  a  daughter,  Jean- 
nette,  Nov.  6,  1920. 

To  Mary  (Camp)  Hooton  a  son,  William 
Newton,  June  15,  1920. 

To  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  a  fourth 
son  (fifth  child),  William  Wallace,  Dec.  11, 
1920. 

To  Ruth  (Griffith)  Pinkham  a  second  son, 
Richard  Griffith,  Oct.  6,  1920. 

To  Isabel  (Harder)  Gebhard  a  daughter, 
Clara  Harder,  Dec.  18,  1920. 

To  Emilie  (Heffron)  Sisson  a  second  son, 
Warren  Richards  Jr.,  May  1,  1920. 

To  Mildred  (Hotchkiss)  Plant  a  second  son, 
Edward  Hotchkiss,  Oct.  10,  1920. 

To  Marian  (Keith)  Gray  a  son,  Herbert 
Gray  II,  Sept.  25,  1920. 

To  Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  a  son,  David 
Chandler  Jr.,  in  Dec.  1920. 

To  Mary  (O'Malley)  Hussie  three  children 
at  yet  unrecorded,  Edward,  in  191 7;  Owen,  in 
19 19;  and  Barbara,  second  daughter  and 
fifth  child,  in  1920: 

To  Margaret  (Shoemaker)  Straub  a  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  Aug.  5,  1920. 

To  Helen  (Tanner)  Dufphey  a  son,  Donald 
John,  Oct.  22,  1919. 

Welcome  Ayer  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Turners  Falls  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Ethel  Bailey  is  on  a  trip  to  Venezuela. 

Florence  Barrows  is  instructor  in  chemistry 
at  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 


Eleanor  Ide  is  in  the  Finance  Department 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
New  York  City. 

Mary  Patten  is  physical  director  in  the 
Connecticut  College  for  Women. 

Marie  Zulich  is  taking  the  nurses'  training 
course  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  in  New 
York. 

Died. — Jessie  E.  Bishop,  Dec.  14,  1920. 
Ex-1911 

Born. — To  Gertrude  (Fink)  Nunnemacher 
a  fourth  son,  Jacob  Robert,  July  30,  1919. 

To  Josephine  (Hoyt)  Gilbert  a  daughter, 
Jane,  Dec.  11,  1916. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  Clapp,  Galloupe's 
Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Henrietta  (Dana)  Hewitt  a 
daughter,  Katherine  Dana,  July  5,  1918. 

To  Minnie  (Emerson)  Keith  a  son,  Russell 
Morton,  Feb.  29,  1920. 

To  Elsie  (Frederiksen)  Williams  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Anne,  Jan.  4,  1920. 

To  Mary  (Goodnow)  Morton  a  son,  Lin- 
coln E.  Jr.,  Feb.  1 1 ,  1920. 

To  Eloise  (Harvey)  Hill  a  son,  George 
Harvey,  Nov.  25,  1919.  Address,  3908  Ter- 
race Av.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

To  Rosamund  (Starin)  Hyman  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Starin,  Oct.  3,  1920. 

To  Mildred  (Spring)  Case  a  son.  Mildred's 
address  is  43  Marion  Av.,  Mansfield,  O. 

To  Dorothy  (Stoddard)  Glascock  a  son, 
Charles  Leib,  June  19,  1920. 

To  "Booker"  (Washington)  Pfeiffer  a 
daughter,  Caroline,  May  1,  1920. 

To  Mildred  (Webster)  Kenyon  a  son, 
George  Webster,  Jan.  23,  1920. 

To  "Dubby"  (Whitley)  Goode  a  son, 
Edmund  Whitley,  Oct.  14,  1920. 

To  Freda  (Zimmer)  Finucane  a  daughter, 
Mary,  June  17,  1920. 

Married. — Helen  Perkins  to  Ralph  L. 
Hayes,  Jan.  24,  1920.  Address,  406  Lafa- 
yette Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Corabel  Bien  and  a  friend  indulged  in  a 
wonderful  horseback  trip  through  Oregon  last 
summer,  camping  in  the  tall  timber,  and  hav- 
ing all  sorts  of  interesting  adventures. 

Lei  Brower  reports  having  seen  Edith  Allen 
and  her  attractive  small  daughter  in  Mont- 
clair.  Lei  has  joined  the  working  classes, 
and  has  a  workshop  at  262  W.  23  St.,  where 
she  paints  candy  boxes  that  may  be  seen  at 
any  time  in  the  windows  of  Mary  Elizabeth's 
and  other  candy  stores  of  note  in  New  York. 

Paris  at  present  claims  as  one  of  her  own 
Frankie  Carpenter  Huntington,  who  writes 
that  her  apartment  may  be  regarded  as  the 
1912  class  headquarters  in  "furrin"  parts. 
Only  she  doesn't  mention  the  addressof  the 
same!  Mr.  Huntington  is  Commercial  At- 
tache at  the  embassy. 

Alice  Comstock  is  indulging  strenuously 
in  C.  O.  S.  work  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Elizabeth  Curtiss  reached  home  last  Jan- 
uary from  Archangel,  where  she  and  Marion 
Clark  were  working  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
When  the  Bolsheviki  became  too  neighborly 
there,  they  departed,  Marion  for  the  Near 
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Helen  V  -dying  political  economy 

at  the  Ur:  I  Chicago.     She  says  that 

her  family  hopes  that  she  will  get  educated 
some  day! 

Ex-1912 
Married. — Eleanor   Speakman    to   Leslie 
S tratton.     Address,    103    Euclid 
St..  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

-    r         Hale    to    Harold    Griffith    Sutton. 

range,  N.  J. 
Proctor  has  a  small  son 
born  in  August,  1920. 

Hazel      T  S  immers    has    a    daugh- 

ter, E  now  one  year  old. 

::!e  in  J  an- 
ion of  Hazel's  songs,  one 
-    '  The  Hermit  Thrush '"  with  words 
Hazard  Conkling. 
'----        7-  Hand]   a   iddress  is  517 

■Zambia   Ya. 
Perron  sailed  in  January  for  a 
jaunt  to  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
1913 
:--; — Mrs.     Alexander     Craig 
Jr..  41  Clarkson  Av.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Engaged. — Elizabeth    Olcott    to    Torrey 
Ford,  Harvard  1913,  son  of  the  writer,  SeweU 

Married. — Charlotte    Barrows    to    Lynn 
Hamilton   Grant,   Jury   17,    1920.     A 
Melrose,  Conn. 

Rose  Dunn  to  Joseph  Phelan,  June  3,  1920. 
Address,    1246    Highland    Av.,    Fall    River, 

Marjorie  Lincoln  to  Lewis  Bennett  Winton, 
Oct.  23, 1920. 

.  to  Harold  Littledale  of  the 
-Jec.  20.  : 

Louise 
-J  on  Beuick  was  matron  of  honor. 
Mr.  L 

prison  system  in  New  Jersey  won  for  him  the 
:'or  Journalism.     During  the 
ed  with  the  Fifth  Tank  Battalion, 
B.  E.  F.,  in  France  and  Belgium. 

to  If.  D.  Berdsall,  Nov.  i, 
1920.     Address.  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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l\«  Ma!'.  Kemp  a  daughter,  Malty 

am  1\  .  June  19,  10: 

Bumpufl  a  son,  Her- 
man Carey  111.  Au$.  14.  1920. 

1\>  Eleanor  (Phippen)  Tower  a  second 
daughter,  Anne,  June  18.  19 19. 

ieman)   Chapin  a  son,  John 
sten,  Oct.  1.  192 

Dorothy  (Usher)  Wilson  a  son,  Grafton 
[r.,  June  13,  1920, 
To  Shirley  (Wattles)   Ellis  a   son,    David, 
Jan.  3,  19a 

Ruth  Bache-Wiig  is  an  indexer  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  League  of  Nations,  Quai  du 
Leman,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Emily  Chamberlain  is  teaching  French  in 
Mount  Hebron  School.  Montelair,  X.  J. 
Dorothy  Brown  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 

Gertrude  (Deming)  Goodrich  is  expected 
home  from  Coblenz,  Germany  in  January. 
Since  leaving  Paris  where  she  was  in  V.  M. 
C.  A.  canteen  work  in  July,  1919,  she  has  been 
with  the  V.  W.  C.  A.  working  in  a  vacation 
camp  for  girls  in  Grenoble,  later  back  in  Paris, 
and  at  the  Hostess  House  in  Coblenz. 

Genieve  Gildersleeve  is  office  manager  with 
Fosbuge,  Pratt,  and  Osborn,  Xew  York  City. 

Helen  Hood  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
Peabody  High  School. 

Marguerite  Knox  is  in  charge  of  the  Wom- 
en's Department  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Co.  in  Brooklyn. 

Gladys  McCain  is  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Personnel  Bureau  of  the  American 
Express  Co. 

Ruth  McClelland  is  an  English  teacher  in 
Albany  Academy  for  girls. 

Sarah  Porter  is  studying  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  (Schlosser)  Cousins  is  "  house- 
planning,  swimming,  and  watching  California 
boost  itself."  Address,  1102  Milpas  St., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Emily  Smith  is  studying  portrait  painting 
in  Xew  York  at  the  Art  League. 

Clara  Williamson  is  a  cataloger  in  Columbia 
University. 

1914 

Secretarv  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitchcock,  310 
E.  18  St..  Xew  York  City. 

Married. — Louise  Cady  to  W.  Erett  Cum- 
mins, Mar.  10,  1920. 

Josephine  Parsons  to  Dr.  Charles  Wesley 
Blackett  Jr.,  Nov.  13,  1920.  Address,  210 
Waterman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harry  Sehlesinger  to  Buhl  Moore,  first 
lieutenant,  U.  S.  Field  Artillery,  Sept.  27. 
1920.  Temporary  address,  19th  Field  Artil- 
lery, Camp  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Mary  Willard  to  Dr.  Howard  Pierce  Saw- 
yer, Nov.  6,  1920. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Bell)  Priester  a  son, 
Peter  Frederick,  Sept.  1,  1920. 

Helen  Brooks  is  spending  a  few  months  in 
the  East  and  has  visited  Elsie  (Alpaugh) 
Rohrbach  and  Helen  Worstell. 

Margaret  Hodges  is  chief  of  medical  social 
service  at  the  Xew  England  District  super- 
visor's office  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 


Shc  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Red  ( 
and  is  quite  as  important  as  she  sounds,  hav- 
people  working  under  her.  interviewing 
often  [00  ex-service  men  in  a  day. 

Amy    Fargo  at   in   the   Appoint- 

ment Bureau  at  Smith. 

barine  Knight  has  charge  of  DJ 
placements  in  the  employment  office  oi  the 

Central  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C,  A.  in  New 
York  City. 

Mary   Bell  Mainland  is  secretary  to  the 

pastor  of  the  First   Presbyterian  Church  of 
Spokane.  Wash. 

Jean  Paton  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  last 
summer  to  look  for  a  job,  and  has  found  one 
teaching  general  science  and  mathematics 
in  the  high  school  of  Alhambra.  Calif. 

Marie  Pierce  has  returned  from  France  and 
is  making  visits  in  and  around  Xew  York. 

Eleanor  Saladine  is  working  under  the  Red 
Cross  in  Boston  as  clinic  manager  oi  the  I*.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  out-patient  department 
for   nervous    and    mental    cases   anion.. 
service  men. 

Margaret  Spahr  is  head  of  the  department 
of  history  at  Lmdenwood  College.  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  Lindenwood  is  the  only  four-year  col- 
lege for  women  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mollie  Tolman  is  employment  manager  at 
Abraham  and  Straus's  in  Brooklyn.  She  and 
Hannah  White  are  still  living  together  in  "  the 
Village." 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mary  Stevens,  270  Orange 
Rd..  Montelair.  N.  J. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  card  catalog: 

Number  of  graduates  who  have  replied  to 
the  fall  questionnaire — 147. 

Number  of  non-graduates  who  have  replied 
to  the  fall  questionnaire — 20. 

Number  of  changes  of  permanent  address 
reported  this  fall — 58, 

Number  of  graduates  married — 120. 

Number  oi  non-graduates  married — 52. 

Number  oi  class  boys — 50. 

X umber  of  class  girls — 00. 

Number  oi  graduates  who  have  paid  the 
1920-21  class  tax — So. 

Xumber  of  non-graduates  who  have  paid 
the  1020-21  class  tax — 14. 

The  class  oi  1915  has  315  graduate  and  104 
non-graduate  members. 

Engaged. — Marion  Evans  to  Capt.  Harry 
P.  Vaughan,  I*.  S.  A.  Capt.  Ya'ughan.  who 
is  a  graduate  oi  the  University  of  Yirginia. 
is  stationed  at  present  at  Camp  Pix. 

Married. — Ruth  Hunting  to  Marshall 
W.  Tebbutt  Jr..  June  10.  [920. 

Dorothy  MeLY^rmiek  to  Samuel  Peter 
Powell.  Dec.  27,  1020.  in  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Address.  Spotsylvania.  \*a. 

Born. — To  Louise  ^Becker)  Benedict  a 
daughter  in  April.  IQ20. 

To  Helen  (Browne)  Spooner  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  Aug.  24.  1920. 

To  Elizabeth  (.Curtis')  Garreison  a  son. 
John  H.  Jr. 

To  Ellen  (Fertig)  Cross  a  daughter,  Janet 
Martha,  Pec.  22,  1919. 
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To  Olive  (Geran)  King  a  daughter,  Joan, 
Nov.  17,  1919. 

To  Rosamond  (Hawthorne)  Snyder  a  son, 
Ned  Jr.,  Oct.  7,  1917. 

To  Madge  (Hovey)  Spencer  a  son,  Kendall 
Ho\ey,  Oct.  28,  1920. 

To  Jessie  (Neill)  Burger  a  son,  Theodore 
David  Jr.,  in  March,  1920. 

To  Esther  (Paine)  La  Croix  a  son,  William 
Paine,  July  10,  1920. 

To  Beatrice  (Pierce)  Lench  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Virginia,  Nov.  14,  1920. 

To  Marie  (Robbins)  Malcolm  a  daughter, 
Kathryn  Laurence,  Aug.  6,  1920. 

To  Polly  (Starrett)  Pierson  a  son,  Paul 
Starrett,  Oct.  10,  1919. 

To  Ruth  (Weatherhead)  Kelley  a  son, 
Thos.  J.  Ill,  May  2,  1920. 

Other  News. — Lucy  (Belcher)  Roy  is 
office  manager  in  a  brokerage  house  in  New 
York  City. 

Katharine  Boutelle  is  at  home  at  present  in 
Waterville,  Me. 

Edith  Burr  is  teaching  in  the  Army  School 
at  Camp  Dix. 

Betty  Carpenter  plans  to  be  in  Boston  this 
winter.  During  the  summer  she  and  Kath- 
arine Vermilye  had  an  apartment  together  in 
Washington  where  both  of  them  were  working. 
Now  K.  V.  is  with  Collier's  Weekly  in  New 
York  City.     She  is  living  at  107  W.  1 1  St. 

Peggy  (Cary)  Hall  writes  that  she  and  her 
husband  are  farming  in  the  New  Hampshire 
hills  and  bringing  up  their  children  in  a  truly 
rural  manner. 

Gile  (Da vies)  Allport  has  recently  moved  to 
Sewickley,  Pa.,  where  she  is  a  neighbor  of 
Mary  (Spencer)  Nimick.  Gile's  husband  is 
with  the  Baker-Dunbar-Allen  Sales  Co.  in 
Pittsburgh. 

May  Day  is  assistant  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Edna  Dolbeer  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Smead  School,  Toledo,  O.,  and  is  also  secre- 
tary of  the  school. 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  writes:  "My 
husband  and  I  are  partners  in  a  dairy  farm, 
which,  in  addition  to  actual  work,  means 
many  interests  and  much  study  in  many  sub- 
jects,— such  as  hours,  wages,  and  working  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  (women  as  well  as  men) ; 
development  of  pure  bred  stock;  the  future 
place  of  the  farmer — socially,  economically, 
and  politically !  I  hope  also  to  do  some  teach- 
ing. Of  course  the  problem  of  rural  com- 
munity education  is  also  forced  on  one's  at- 
tention." 

Jessamy  Fountain  is  secretary  in  the  gen- 
eral superintendent's  office  at  McCreery's 
in  New  York  City.  At  present  she  is  the  only 
Smith  girl  in  McCreery's. 

Mildred  Fraser  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  in  the  Swampscott,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Miriam  Frink  is  assistant  director  of  the 
new  Layton  School  of  Art,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
She  says:  "Though  no  artist  I  earn  my  title 
by  looking  after  the  business  end  of  the  school 
which  includes  everything  from  engaging 
models  to  keeping  books.     I   also  do  some 


teaching — for  after  five  years  of  it  I  couldn't 
give  that  up  entirely.  I  am  giving  courses  in 
ethics  and  in  literary  appreciation  to  the  art 
students.  That  may  sound  strange,  but  our 
new  school  is  no  ordinary  art  school." 

Alice  Fuller  is  taking  a  four  months'  pub- 
lic health  course  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, doing  field  work  with  nursing  organiza- 
tions in  Minneapolis.  This  is  a  part  of  her 
three  years'  training  as  a  nurse  which  she 
hopes  to  complete  in  May  1921. 

Anna  Garver  is  teaching  geometry  in  Waite 
High  School,  Toledo,  O. 

Ada  Hill  is  parish  assistant  in  the  Church 
of  the  Unity  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Her  work 
comprises  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
minister,  assistant  to  the  treasurer,  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  church  school, 
parish  visitor,  and  "clearing  house"  for  all 
the  societies. 

Mary  Alice  Kelsey  is  girls'  work  secretary 
at  the  Mission  Center  Branch  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  San  Francisco. 

Rebecca  Painter  is  teaching  history  and 
problems  in  democracy  in  the  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  High  School.  She  also  plays  the  organ 
for  the  chapel  exercises  at  the  School  of 
Religious  Education,  and  belongs  to  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 
Last  summer  she  was  in  New  York  City, 
studying  history  at  Columbia,  and  the  pipe 
organ. 

Helen  Pearce  is  studying  chemistry  at 
Columbia. 

Leonora  Reno  is  tutoring  in  a  private  fam- 
ily and  taking  a  secretarial  course  in  her  spare 
time.  Her  address  is  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

Helen  Robinson  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  helping  in  the  office  of  the  Junior  College, 
Virginia  College,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Esther  Root's  father,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  the  latest  news  of  Esther,  has  very 
kindly  sent  in  the  following  report  of  her 
travels  up  to  December  1,  1920:  "In  May 
1919  she  secured  an  opportunity  to  go  across 
as  an  entertainer  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  She 
did  not,  however,  act  in  that  capacity,  but 
on  arriving  in  Paris  obtained  a  transfer  to  the 
staff  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  (a  commission  of 
American  and  English  Quakers)  doing  recon- 
struction work  in  the  devastated  region  of 
northern  France.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
town  of  Attigny  in  the  Ardennes  district  and 
worked  with  a  small  crew,  having  an  impro- 
vised board  shack  for  shelter,  in  bringing  some 
semblance  of  order  out  of  the  forlorn  chaos. 
This  continued  until  Christmas  Eve,  when  by 
reason  of  heavy  rains  the  Meuse  overflowed 
its  banks.  The  flood  invaded  the  shack  in 
which  she  and  her  colleagues  were  holding  a 
little  Christmas  celebration  for  the  village 
children  so  suddenly  that  all  had  to  flee. 
Esther  with  her  Santa  Claus  make-up,  includ- 
ing red  paint  on  nose  and  cheeks,  had  to  wade 
to  higher  ground  with  all  possible  haste. 
This  was  the  concluding  episode  of  her  war 
activities.  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
enjoying  travel,  visiting,  and  studying  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
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England.  She  is  spending  this  winter  in 
on  Btudying  the  piano  under  a  famous 
English  master,  and  has  announced  her  inten- 
tion to  return  to  New  York  in  the  early 
spi  tag  of  1921." 

Several  days  after  the  above  account  was 
received,  Esther's  own  report  of  herself  ar- 
rived: "Studying  piano  under  Tobias  Mat- 
thay.  Living  at  the  Three  Arts  Club  and 
planning  to  weather  a  London  winter — at  least 
until  the  last  kink  comes  out  of  that  perma- 
nent wave;  spending  an  occasional  week-end 
in  the  country  and  learning  to  look  a  hip- 
bath in  the  eye;  acquiring  checked  woolen 
golf  stockings  and  an  absolutely  topping 
vocabulary,  yet  keeping  my  broad  A  narrow 
enough  to  let  me  get  down  the  gangplank 
safely  in  the  spring."  Her  address  is  Three 
Arts  Club,  19  A  Marylebone  Road,  London 
N.  \V.  1,  England. 

Agnes  Scribner  is  teaching  biology  and 
human  physiology  in  the  New  Haven  High 
School. 

Daisy  Shaw  is  teaching  English  in  the 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Eleanor  Sibley  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Childhood,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  school  educates  through 
play  and  is  under  Meredith  Smith,  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Supervisor  of  Childhood  Edu- 
cation. 

Mildred  Smith  went  last  summer  to  Sara- 
toga Springs  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
convention. 

Marguerite  (Tuthill)  Leonard  has  recently 
returned  from  a  five  months'  trip  to  China  and 
Japan. 

Margaret  E.  White  is  working  in  the  library 
of  the  Hispanic  Museum  of  New  York  City. 

Jane  Wilson  is  head  technician  in  the  patho- 
logical laboratory  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  City 
Hospital. 

Louise  Wood  writes:  "I  am  conducting 
the  psychological  clinic  for  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Children's  Aid  Society.  This  is  a  clearing 
house  for  the  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren of  the  county." 

Ex-1915 

Born. — To  Anna  (Feil)  Sloman  two  daugh- 
ters, Dorothy  Leah  in  May  1917  and  Estelle 
in  October  1920. 

To  Frances  (Gray)  Aid  worth  a  son,  John 
Gray,  Oct.  3,  1920. 

To  Jennie  (June)  Clausonthue  a  second 
son,  Bruce  Donald,  in  July  1920. 

To  Mary  (Little)  Thomas  a  son,  Frank 
Little,  in  February  1920. 

To  Jane  (Stone)  Goodfriend  a  daughter, 
Grace,  Dec.  27,  1920. 

To  Anne  (Terhune)  Eddy  a  daughter, 
Kathryn  Terhune,  June  8,  1920. 

To  Helen  (von  Elten)  Smith  two  daugh- 
ters, Carolyn  in  1916  and  Ruth  in  1918. 

To  Barbara  (Woodruff)  Rukenbrod  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Barbara  Cornelia,  in  April 
1918. 

Other  News. — Mary  Louise  Alexander  is 
assistant  to  the  employment  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  at  463  West  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Louise  (Bettman)  Pappenheimer  writes: 
11  Keeping  house, — this  includes  color  schemes 
and  meals, — working  for  the  Woman's  City 
Club  study  class  committee,  chairman  Open 
Forum  committee,  Wise  Center,  keeping  up 
French  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati." 

Jean  Cameron  is  library  assistant  in  the 
Ferguson  Library  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mildred  Friel  is  principal  in  the  Newfield 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  She  is  also 
teaching  some  junior  high  school  subjects. 

Marcia  (Jamieson)  Savage  is  at  home  at  316 
W.  98  St.,  New  York  City,  after  three  years 
in  Chile. 

Margaret  Long  is  working  on  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.  She  is  also  secretary  of  the  Tacoma 
Center  Drama  League. 

Wanted. — Information  about  the  follow- 
ing. The  fall  class  letter  failed  to  reach 
them.  Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Boyd  (Katharine 
Kingsley),  Mrs.  David  L.  Johnson  (Mary 
Olmstead),  Helen  Ruth  McKeen,  Ethel  Reid, 
Edith  Margaret  Underwood,  Grace  Williams. 
1916 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Dorothy  Ains- 
worth,  1025  15  St.  A,  Moline,  111. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Attwill  to  Walter  A. 
Oates  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Married. — Mary  Howden  to  Carleton  B. 
Gibson  Jr.,  Nov.  20,  1920. 

Esther  Mayo  to  Willard  Foss,  Jan.  15,  192 1. 

Elizabeth  K.  Rusk  to  George  Sherred  Jr., 
Nov.  23,  1920.  Mabel  Hammer  was  the 
maid  of  honor.  The  new^  address  is  86  Uni- 
versity PI.,  New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Oliphant)  Hender- 
son a  daughter,  Mary  Elliot,  Dec.  24,  1920. 

To  Louise  (Weigand)  Meyers  a  daughter, 
Barbara. 

To  Marjorie  (Wellman)  Freeman  a  daugh- 
ter, Bertha  Elizabeth,  Dec.  14,  1920. 

Died. — Eleanor  Gaffield,  Jan.  6,  192 1. 

Other  News. — Emily  (Ames)  Pickett 
writes  that  she  is  busy  "trying  to  keep  one 
child  out  of  things  and  the  other  in  some- 
thing." 

Virginia  (Andrews)  Smith  has  been  helping 
out  her  old  high  school  in  her  leisure  moments 
and  has  taught  everything  but  boys'  gym.  |f>1 

Eleanor  Ayers  is  doing  graduate  worki  at 
Smith  and  says  to  tell  the  class  that  her  latch 
key  is  out  at  227  Crescent  St. 

Marion  Boyd  is  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language,  Western  College, 
Oxford,  O. 

Frances  (Bradshaw)  Blanshard  writes:  "I 
am  teaching  55  freshmen  at  Wellesley  how  to 
write  English  and  between  themes  I  keep 
house." 

Marion  Bulley  is  teaching  modern  languages 
in  the  high  school  of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Coit  is  executive  of  industrial  work 
and  director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Bayonne, 

Marjorie  Darr  is  at  Bryn  Mawr  taking  a 
special  Red  Cross  course  in  social  research. 

Lucile  Driscoll  is  deputy  clerk  in  the  Juve- 
nile Court  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Margaret  Elliot  is  doing  accounting  work 
for  the  firm  Herbert  F.  French  and  Co.,  "a 
new  work  for  girls  and  very  interesting." 

Gwendolin  Glendenning  is  teaching  French 
in  the  Portsmouth  High  School;  she  took  a 
course  last  summer  at  Middlebury. 

Kathleen  Harrison  is  teaching  in  the  Meri- 
den  High  School.  She  studied  last  summer  at 
Columbia. 

Ellen  Jones  is  doing  social  work  at  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  in  Boston  and  will 
return  for  a  second  summer  at  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work. 

Ethel  Ingram  is  secretary  to  the  manager  of 
the  W.  C.  C.  S. 

Mary  MacMillan  is  studying  miniature 
painting  in  New  York.  Her  address  is  4  W. 
92  St. 

Frances  Marley  is  an  agent  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  in  Boston. 

Margaret  Melcher  writes:  "Have  become 
a  Californian  and  am  endeavoring  to  become 
that  thing  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  good  red 
herring,  a  'her  medic'  or  'lady  doctor.'  " 

Augusta  Patton  is  "struggling  to  get  a 
Registered  Nurses'  Degree  which  is  much 
more  work  than  a  B.A."  She  is  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Mildred  Porter  received  her  A.M.  in  physics 
at  Smith  last  June  and  is  an  instructor  there 
this  year  in  the  same  subject. 

Helen  Potter  is  teaching  English  and  his- 
tory in  the  South  Kingstown  High  School  in 
Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Helen  Sherman  is  teaching  "with  much 
hard  labor  and  equal  enthusiasm." 

Amo  (Umbstaetter)  Ellsworth  is  "busy 
raising  hens,  a  goat,  a  pig,  and,  not  so  success- 
fully, a  Spanish  vocabulary  adequate  for 
down  here."     (Porto  Rico). 

Edith  Wells  is  teaching  at  the  Capen 
School  in  Northampton. 

Sallie  Wilmot  is  keeping  house  Tor  her 
family  and  helping  to  raise  money  for  the 
fund  in  her  capacity  as  president  of  the  Bridge- 
port Smith  Club. 

Grace  (Worthington)  Donnell  is  busy  keep- 
ing house  and  being  captain  of  a  small  but 
energetic  girl  scout  troop. 

Anna  (Young)  Whiting  is  keeping  house 
and  assisting  her  husband  in  his  zoological 
researches. 

Ex-1916 

Engaged. — Rachel  Embrey  to  Donald 
Scott. 

Born. — To  Lucie  (Scott)  Harder  a  son, 
Raymond  Whymb  Jr. 

Other  News. — Emilie  Bowman  is  physi- 
cal director  of  the  Margaret  Morrison  Divi- 
sion, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Frances  Dunn  is  nursing  at  the  Rex  Hospi- 
tal in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Esther  Katz  is  teaching  in  the  kindergarten 
of  the  Demonstration  School  in  the  Baltimore 
Teachers'  Training  School. 

Lillian  Loper  is  acting  as  reporter  for  the 
local  newspaper  to  earn  something  for  the 
Four  Million  Dollar  Fund. 


Ethel  Sparks  is  in  Philadelphia  taking  a 
course  in  pageantry  in  the  Industrial  Art 
School  and  producing  pageants  in  various 
schools  and  colleges. 

Ruth  (Thygeson)  Shepardson  is  a  senior  in 
medicine  at  Stanford  University,  Calif, 

Mary  Woods  graduated  last  May  from  the 
Boston  School  of  Physical  Education  and  is 
teaching  in  Miss  Howe's  and  Miss  Marot's 
School  in  Thompson,  Conn. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery,  606 
S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago,  111.,  Room  1100. 
(Tel.  Evanston  2314). 

The  secretary  wants  to  make  another  appeal 
to  those  who  have  not  answered  the  class 
letter.  If  you  have  lost  the  postal,  write  me 
a  letter,  telling  all  about  yourself.  Please 
do  this,  as  your  friends  want  to  hear  about 
you. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Duff  to  Buchanon 
DuBevois  of  Newark. 

Dorothy  Hewitt  to  Dr.  Edward  H.  Wilson. 

Nancy  Hunt  to  Allan  Wyman  of  St.  Louis, 
Amherst  1907. 

Maude  Leach  to  Carlisle  Martin. 

Married. — Marion  Riley  to  Geoffrey  Nei- 
ley,  Nov.  6,  1920. 

Born. — To  Helena  (Hawkins)  Bonynge  a 
son,  Russell  Jr.,  Oct.  14,  1920. 

To  Evelyn  (Husted)  Dickie  a  daughter, 
Jane,  Nov.  13,  1920. 

To  Emily  (Finck)  Fogelman  a  daughter, 
Arabella,  Oct.  23,  1920. 

To  Carolyn  (Stearns)  Stroud  a  son,  Thomas 
Moody  Jr.,  Aug.  24,  1920. 

To  Kitty  (Wing)  Williams  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Oct.  10,  1920. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Arndt  is  assistant 
librarian  in  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  is  doing  research  work. 

Aileen  Barrett  has  a  secretarial  position  at 
the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company  and 
longs  to  see  any  'i7ers  going  through  Detroit. 

Edna  (Stickel)  Cameron  is  living  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  where  her  husband  is  studying 
medicine  at  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine. 

Marjorie  (Chalmers)  Carleton  writes:  "  I 
worked  as  an  extra  in  a  movie  studio  a  few 
times  last  summer  to  get  copy,  and  I  got  it!" 

Greta  Conklin  is  "  still  teaching  someone 
else's  children." 

Claire  Cowgill  is  copy  writer  in  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Red- 
lands,  Calif. 

Constance  (Woodbury)  Dodge  has  moved 
to  Newtonville,  Mass.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  chemi- 
cal engineer. 

Avaline  Folsom  is  teaching  ancient  history 
and  English  in  the  Nashua,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

Marjorie  (Root)  Gillett  and  "  Our  Mary  " 
send  their  greetings  to  '17. 

Estelle  (Greenberg)  Goldsmith  is  working 
for  an  A.M.  degree  in  sociology  at  Columbia. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology  at  the  Cornell  Medical  School. 

Elma  Guest  returned  from  Turkey  less 
than  a  week  late  for  our  third  reunion,  after 
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hurrying  for  two  months  to  be  back  in  time. 
She  ta  in  \rw  1  (aven  I  his  year, 

Daisy  Holsl  has  just  been  made  statistical 
clerk  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  ( !o. 

Eola  (Akers)  Eiungerford  is  living  in  Provi- 
dence, where  Mr.  Hunserford  is  Manager  of 
the  bond  department  01  the  Providence  office 
of  the  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co. 

Muriel  Irving  is  teaching  in  Tompkinsville, 
N.  V. 

Helen  Janssen  returned  in  November  from 
a  four  months'  trip  to  Europe. 

Helen  Jones  is  captain  of  an  Hawaiian 
troop  of  Girl  Scouts,  besides  leading  a 
V.  W.  C.  A.  Club  of  Girl  Reserves,  and  being 
her  own  yard  boy.  (Whatever  that  means! 
Clorinda  Low,  please  explain!) 

Florence  (Ward)  Kane  is  living  in  Detroit, 
where  Mr.  Kane  is  in  charge  of  the  Class 
Journal  Publishing  Company's  office. 

Bernardine  Keiser  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  California. 

Carrie  Lee  is  teaching  French  in  the  Arm- 
strong High  School,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marion  Morris  and  Eleanor  Spencer  are 
studying  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  Eleanor  is 
doing  art  work,  and  Marion  French  history 
and  literature,  and  part  time  secretarial  work. 

Jeannie  Ramsay  is  teaching  English  and 
elocution  in  the  high  school  at  Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson. 

Margaret  Riley  is  teaching  commercial 
subjects  in  the  Holyoke  High  School,  and 
prefers  it  to  office  work. 

Elizabeth  Shirley  is  in  charge  of  the  periodi- 
cals in  the  special  library  connected  with  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Eleanor  Stearns  is  helping  organize  the 
service  department  of  Cluett,  Peabody  and 
Co.,  makers  of  Arrow  Collars.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  Weiser  is  doing  reconstruction 
work  in  France.  Holyoke  adopted  the  French 
town  of  Apremont,  and  three  girls  are  over 
there  now,  living  in  a  barrack,  and  working 
hard. 

Ruth   Woodrow   is   half-way  through   the 
nurses'  training  course  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston. 
Ex-1917 

Engaged. — Edith  Nottingham  to  Brad- 
ford C.  Loveland  Jr. 

Married. — Julie  Forrest  to  S.  Page  Nel- 
son, Sept.  25,  1920.  Address,  Temple  Court 
Apartments,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dorothy  Keeney  to  Arthur  Stedman,  Nov. 
6,  1920.  Mr.  Stedman  is  a  banker  and  they 
are  living  at  594  Farmington  Av.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Minno  Gensemer  was  one  of  the 
bridesmaids. 

Mira  Reed  to  Donald  McMaster,  June  26, 
1920.  Mr.  McMaster  is  an  analytical  chem- 
ist with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Address, 
100  Augusta  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Scott)  Keagy  a 
daughter,  Jane,  April  12,  1920. 

To  Gail  (Hamilton)  Luther  a  son,  Hamil- 
ton, Aug.  22,  1918. 

To  Margaret  (Eddy)  Martens  a  son, 
Robert,  Oct.  23,  1920. 


To  June  (Zimmerman)  Means  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  Feb.  27,  1 9 

To  Frances  (Lincoln)  Paige  a  daughter, 
Mary  Adams,  Mar.  3,  1920. 

To  Madeleine  (Harrington)  Peterson  a 
second  son,  Robert,  Jan.  29,  1919. 

To  Alma  (Sidnam)  Stowe  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  May  2,  1920. 

Hortense  Bissell  is  state  representative  for 
the  Gulf  States  Division  of  the  A.  R.  C. 
with  local  headquarters  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
She  writes  that  it  is  a  most  interesting  piece 
of  experimental  social  and  health  work. 

May  Coldren  is  bookkeeper  for  Warren 
Knight  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  chorus. 

Adelaide  Cook  is  an  Americanization  worker 
at  the  Mulberry  Community  House  in  New 
York  City. 

Marion  (Hill)  Fielder  and  her  husband 
sailed  Jan.  15,  192 1,  for  Cotton  College, 
Guahati,  Assam,  India,  where  Mr.  Fielder  is 
to  do  student  missionary  work  under  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board. 

Allie  Lowe  is  playing  in  the  Western  Coast 
Co.  of  "Nightie  Night"  for  1920-1921. 

Cora  Pittman  has  moved  to  Evanston,  111. 
Address,  1019  Dempster  St. 

Gertrude  (Benjamin)  Schloss  is  publicity 
manager  for  the  Des  Moines  LittleTheatre  and 
took  the  lead  in  one  of  the  first  plays  they  gave. 

Marion  Strauch  is  in  the  publicity  firm  of 
Tamblyn  and  Brown,  raising  endowment 
funds,  etc. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Cook,  20 
Brownell  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  campus  houses 
at  Commencement  time  should  be  made 
through  the  class  secretary  as  early  as  possible. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  any  rooms 
will  be  available  for  19 18,  and  almost  certain 
that  applications  for  definite  houses  cannot 
be  filled.  While  the  secretary  is  perfectly 
willing  to  do  what  she  can  to  see  about  rooms 
off-campus,  it  is  believed  that  direct  arrange- 
ments are  generally  more  satisfactory.  The 
Alumnae  Office  can  on  request  furnish  sug- 
gestions as  to  possible  rooms. 

Engaged. — Christine  Brown  to  Robert 
Colgan  Schmertz  of  Pittsburgh,  Princeton 
1917. 

Hilda  Brace  to  Monroe  Finley  Stebbins  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ruth  Bray  to  James  Russell  Doty  of  Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Dorothy  Gray  to  John  C.  Youmans. 

Marjorie  Hanson  to  William  Wallace  Turn- 
bull  of  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick,  Can. 

Jeannette  MacDonald  to  Claude  B.  Cross 
of  New  York  City,  Harvard  Law  1920. 

Sarah  Threefoot  to  Moritz  Frohlich  of 
Selma,  Ala. 

Ada  Whitmore  to  Harry  C.  Hartman  of 
Philadelphia,  Haverford  College  1920. 

Married. — Dorothy  Barnard  to  Clifford 
Henry  Smith,  Oct.  30,  1920. 

Elsa  Bluethenthal  to  Philip  E.  Strause, 
Nov.  24,  1920.  Address,  219  North  Blvd., 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Marion  Butler  to  Robert  Joris  Brinkerhoff, 
Dec.  30,  1920.  Address,  1805  Pine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hester  Chapin  to  Mansfred  A.  McKeage, 
Sept.  17,  1920.  Madeleine  Peck  was  maid  of 
honor.  Address,  258  Chapman  St.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Helen  Dingee  to  Thorpe  Lewis  Edmonds, 
May  15,  1920. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Gardner  to  Jesse  Fletcher. 

Frances  Hastings  to  Roscoe  Hall  Wilmeth, 
June  28,  1920. 

Margaret  McClenathan  to  Dr.  Philip  Lewis 
Marsh,  June  30,  1920.  Dr.  Marsh  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  internal  medicine 
in  the  University  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Address,  1345  Wilmot  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Eleanor  Rudloff  to  Louis  Branch  Harding 
Jr.,  Apr.  24, 1920. 

Ruth  Ann  Smith  to  Charles  Morell  Shull, 
Mar.  29,  1920. 

Evelyn  Smith  to  Elmer  Allen  Claar,  Dec. 
25,  1920. 

Elizabeth  Stapleton  to  John  W.  Stokes  of 
Adairsville,  Ga.,  Dec.  18,  1920.  Address,  33 
Ridgeview  Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Vera  Thresher  to  Kenneth  Eldon  Bell, 
M.  I.  T.  1917,  Sept.  11,  1920.  May  and  Ma- 
bel Buckner  were  her  bridesmaids. 

Martha  Wright  to  Louis  A.  Mitchell,  Oct. 
28,  1920.  Marigold  Chandler,  Augusta  For- 
ker,  and  Sue  Walker  were  her  bridesmaids. 
Address,  69  Hudson  Av.,  Newark,  0. 

Hazel  Dise  to  Victor  Adams  III,  Oct.  2, 
1920,  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Dorothy  Knight 
and  Marguerite  Childs  were  her  bridesmaids. 
Address,  326  Hendrie  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Adams)  Dugan  a  son, 
Thomas  Means,  Dec.  20,  1920. 

To  Esther  (Fanning)  Francis  a  daughter, 
Leila,  in  October  1919. 

To  Eva  (Gove)  Seely  a  son,  Albert  Lynus, 
Oct.  24,  1920. 

To  Hannah  (Russell)  Putnam  a  daughter, 
in  May  1920. 

Other  News. — Isabel  Allen  is  spending 
two  years  with  her  uncle  in  India, — "doing 
nothing  but  have  a  good  time."  Address, 
care  of  H.  P.  Gibbs  Esq.,  3  Winter  Rd., 
Bombay,  India. 

Dorothy  Babcock  went  to  Paris  in  June 
with  her  brother;  she  will  stay  there  indefi- 
nitely and  hopes  to  study  music.  Address, 
care  of  American  University  Union,  1  Rue  de 
Fleurine,  Paris. 

Marion  Bancker  is  instructor  in  economics 
and  sociology  at  Wellesley.  ■'"•' 

Eleanor  Boardman  expects  to  graduate 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  next 
June.  She  writes:  "The  footlights  are  a  long 
way  off,  but  I  hope  to  get  at  least  to  the  lan- 
tern variety  some  day." 

Theresa  Boden  is  a  statistician  "doing  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  work"  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  Address,  1631  Arch  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Raijean  Breese  writes:  "Have  graduated  to 
a  'position,'  twelve  hours  a  day  and  up,  in- 
stead  of    the    old    eight-hour   a    day   'job.' 


Have  as  my  aims,  '  Revolutionizing  labor  and 
capital '  and  as  my  daily  job  a  little  of  every- 
thing from  dancing  instruction  to  prayer 
meetings."  She  is  industrial  secretary  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Marjorie  Brigham  is  still  doing  training  and 
teaching  methods  in  the  training  and  methods 
division  of  Filene's. 

Dorothy  Brown  is  a  teaching  fellow  in 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  hoping  an  M.A.  will  come  her  way  some 
time. 

Mary  Louise  Brown  is  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  enjoying  her  work  of  housing  Uni- 
versity women  and  advising  them,  and  also 
teaching  a  class  in  principles  of  sociology. 

Ashley  Burton  will  graduate  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  May. 

Marian  Crane  is  working  for  her  master's 
degree  in  pharmacology  this  year  and  assist- 
ing in  the  research  work  in  that  department 
at  the  same  time. 

Alice  Crouter  is  secretary  to  the  Dean  of 
Women  at  State  College,  Pa. 

Madeleine  Cullen  writes  that  she  is  doing 
the  thing  she  firmly  determined  never  to  do 
when  leaving  college, — i.e.,  teaching  drawing, 
but  surprising  herself  more  than  anyone  in  dis- 
covering much  enjoyment  in  it. 

Rachel  Damon  is  attending  the  Prince 
School  of  Education  for  Store  Service  in 
Boston. 

Margaret  Dewey  is  supervisor  of  physical 
education  at  the  Choate  School  in  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Elinor  Edgar  is  studying  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Ruth  Gardiner  is  studying  at  the  Prince 
School  of  Education  for  Store  Service.  She 
writes  that  she  expects  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  in  June  and  work  in  a  store  there 
after  finishing  the  course  and  getting  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Harvard. 

Esther  Hall  is  still  the  only  woman  student 
at  the  Bussey  Institute,  studying  towards  her 
Ph.D. 

Dorothea  Harrison  is  a  student  at  the  Cam- 
bridge School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Gardening. 

Clara  Hart  is  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Advertising  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Hilles,  Rowena  Stuckslager,  and 
Katharine  Mosser  are  sailing  for  Europe  in 
January,  "adding  to  their  education." 

Helen  Himmelsbach  is  assistant  head  cata- 
loger  in  the  Grosvenor  Reference  Library  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Hunt  since  she  left  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  19 19  has  been  in  charge  of  a  private 
bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratory  in 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Frances  Jackson,  as  well  as  Betty  Wiley, 
Dorothea  Harrison,  and  Katharine  Selden  are 
studying  at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture.  Frances  is  also  teaching 
some  freshman  courses  and  numbers  among 
her  "victims"  Ruth  Hovey  '20  and  Martha 
Ely  '19.    She  is  living  with  Sandy  McConnell. 

Eleanor  Jones  is  studying  at  the  nurses' 
training  school  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 
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Helen  Jonet  writes:  "  1  am  having  the  busi- 
est winter  of  my  life,  but  sans  job,  doing  all 
the  work  which  is  habitually  put  upon  an 
'Idle'  girl,  and  I  love  it." 

Dorothy  K.  Johnston  is  a  special  agent 
on  the  California  State  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission. 

Eugenia  Lies  is  "director  of  planning"  for 
R.  H.  Macy  Co.  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  McConnell  is  doing  medical 
social  work  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at 
Chelsea,  Mass.  and  living  with  Frances 
Jackson.  Address,  383  Harvard  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Margaret  Mason  is  in  the  history  depart- 
ment of  the  library  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America. 

Edith  Mang  writes:  "Since  graduation  I 
have  been  kept  very  busy  directing  Red  Cross 
and  Anti-Tuberculosis  campaigns,  substitut- 
ing in  the  high  school  and  performing^ various 
other  duties  which  come  to  college  girls  who 
live  in  small  towns.  Lately  I  have  been 
substituting  in  Latin  and  Spanish  in  the  high 
school." 

Gertrude  Muller  is  a  student  at  the  Prince 
School  of  Education  for  Store  Service.  At 
present  she  is  doing  a  month  of  practical 
work  in  Detroit  as  assistant  superintendent  at 
J.  L.  Hudson  &  Co. 

Helen  Otis  is  a  librarian  with  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Co. 

Ellen  Owen  is  to  start  medical  social  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital  in 
January. 

Margaret  Perkins  is  on  her  way  home  from 
Serbia,  stopping  in  Italy  and  France  on  the 
way. 

Clorinda  Ramsay  is  studying  French  at  the 
French  School  at  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  for  her  M.A. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  finished  her  course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  October  and  is 
about  to  take  her  examinations  for  her 
"R.  N."  She  is  staying  at  home  indefinitely. 
Margaret  (Rowley)  Foote  is  housekeeping 
in  Africa.  Mr.  Foote  is  a  mining  engineer, 
and  Margaret  with  her  seven-months-old 
daughter  made  the  twenty-five-day  trip  to 
join  him.  She  arrived  on  Dec.  II,  1920.  Her 
address  for  the  next  two  years  is  Konakry, 
Guinee  Francaise,  West  Africa. 

Louise  de  Schweinitz  is  studying  at  Johns 
Hopkins — "still  at  the  good  old  job  of  dissect- 
ing, squinting  into  a  microscope,  trying  to 
discover  what  has  happened  to  that  mythical 
'reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German' 
that  I  so  glibly  said  I  possessed,  and  always 
aching  for  Smith  news." 

Katherine  Schultz  is  a  student  at  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  in  Albany. 

Edith  Sprague  is  teaching  English  and  his- 
tory in  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

Dorothy  Spurr  has  gone  to  France  and 
Italy  and  is  to  be  away  for  three  months. 

Marjory  Stimson    is    finishing   her  nurses' 
training  course  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  specializing  in  Public  Health  work. 
Mabel  Strauss  expects  to  get  her  master's  de- 
gree in  March  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Esther  Thomson  received  her  M.A.  from- 
Columbia  last  June  and  is  now  teaching  his- 
tory and  English  at  Wykeham  Rise  School  in 
Washington,  Conn. 

Agnes  Valentine  is  social  director  of  the 
girl  scouts  of  Montclair  and  Glen  Ridge 
N.  J.,  in  charge  of  their  new  scout  head- 
quarters. 

Elizabeth  Wardner  has  accepted  a  position 
as  head  of  psychiatric  work  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Division  of  Public  Health  Service,  to- 
begin  work  Feb.  1.  Office,  101  Milk  St., 
Boston.    She  will  live  at  home. 

Bernice  Wheeler  is  spending  a  year  learning 
Chinese  and  will  then  teach  sciences  in  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  Nanking,  China. 

Sarah  Whitman  is  at  home  for  the  winter 
after  finishing  the  nurses'  training  course  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  last  Sep- 
tember. 

New  Addresses. — Gertrude  Cowing,  194 
Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  McM.  Noble  (Jeannette 
Duncan),  10  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Josef  Saner  (Eleanor  Field), 
19  Kensington  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  W.  Todd  (Kathryn  Kerr), 
613  Whitney  Av.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Ferguson  (Virginia  Lindeman), 
Lenox  Apts.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Esther  Nichols,  2432  Kenilworth  Rd.^ 
Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Tate  (Sallie  Storrs),  Orange, 
Conn. 

The  secretary  is  exceedingly  anxious  tc* 
have  addresses  and  news  of  the  following:^ — 
Helen  Abel,  Ruth  (Barber)  Langley,  Beatrice 
Clark,  Alice  (Davenport)  Shumway,  Eugenie 
DeKalb,  Margaret  (DeRonge)  Little,  Dorothy 
Downard,  Emma  (Dietz)  Heller,  Martha  (Em- 
mons) Cook,  Alice  Hopper,  Annie  Kyle,  Anna 
Mead,  Edna  Miller,  Caroline  (Otis)  St  John, 
Margaret  (Oldham)  Greene,  Lucy  (Plumb) 
Smith,  Margaret  (Rosemann)  Lincoln, 
Margaret  (Thompson)  Cowan,  Marion  (Un- 
derwood) d'Andre,  Elsie  (Winneberger)  Dietz. 
1919 
Class  secretary — Ruth  Perry,  22  Broad- 
way, Beverly,  Mass. 

The  editor  is  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  before 
the  following  members  of  19 19  whom  she — in 
the  stress  of  "cutting  dummy" — inadvert- 
ently put  among  the  ex-members  in  the  last: 
Quarterly:  Frances  Halsted,  Constance: 
Hoar,  Gladys  Holmes,  Louise  Humphrey, 
Rebecca  Jones,  Constance  Kelton,  Dorothy 
Kennett,  Mary  Kreider,  Elusina  Lazenby,. 
Dorothy  Martin,  Dorothy  Merchant,  MurielJ 
Mertens,  Edythe  McConnell,  Eleanor  Mc- 
Knight,  Hazel  Noera,  Esther  Norton,  Marion 
Postles,  Hazel  Prentice,  Eleanor  Ripley. 

Engaged. — Harriet  Odell  to  Griswold 
Price. 

Constance  Kelton  to  Frederick  W.  Celce. 
Julia  Goetze  to  Henry  Pilling  of  Philadel- 
phia.    Mr.  Pilling,  as  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army,  served  18  months'  active  duty 
in  France. 

Married. — Gladys  Mager  to  Robert  G. 
Ernst,  Nov.  20,  1920. 
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Henriette  Meyer  to  William  J.  Mack  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,  Nov.  22,  1920.  Henriette 
Cahn  ex-' 19  was  maid  of  honor. 

Alice  Stevens  to  Otis  C.  Williams,  Dec.  18, 
1920. 

Hilda  Waterman  to  Albert  Bennett,  Dec. 
27,  1920.  Her  new  address  is  126  Second 
Av.,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Juanita  (Fisher)  Graham  a  son, 
Richard  Fisher,  May  26,  1920. 

To  Ruth  (Martin)  Van  Doren  a  daughter, 
Jean,  Oct.  26,  1920. 

Other  News. — Martha  Aldrich  is  doing 
biochemical  work  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Her 
address  is  22  Second  Av.  S.  W.,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

Ella  Bailey  is  taking  a  business  course  this 
winter. 

Helen  Baker  is  a  stenographer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Dorothy  Bartlett  is  teaching  science  and 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  in  Holliston, 
Mass. 

May  Bartlett  is  working  for  an  M.S.  in 
physiological  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Lula  Bisbee  is  teaching  in  Chesterfield, 
Mass. 

Alice  Bulkley  is  teaching  history  in  the  high 
school  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  She  has  six  classes 
a  day,  and  all  classes  are  different  periods  of 
history! 

Eleanor  Clark  is  doing  social  work  with  the 
Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society. 

Sarah  Coburn  is  secretary  to  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Co. 

Caroline  Crouter  is  a  chemist.  She  received 
her  M.S.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
last  June,  and  is  working  in  a  research  labor- 
atory in  Philadelphia  this  winter. 

Agnes  Decker  is  teaching  American  history 
and  civics  in  the  Uion  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 

Bernice  Decker  spent  last  year  doing  gradu- 
ate work  in  psychology  at  Columbia  and 
studying  music  at  the  David  and  Clara 
Mannes  Music  School.  Now  she  is  living  at 
home  and  teaching  piano  part  time  at  Dick- 
inson Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Grace  DeVeber  is  teaching  science  and 
mathematics  at  the  high  school  in  Amesbury, 
Mass. 

Jean  Dickinson,  who  is  teaching  in  the  Yen 
Ching  Women's  College  in  China,  writes: 
"  Nineteen-nineteen  will  be  interested  in  what 
We  Tsung  Zung  is  doing.  She  taught  last 
year  at  the  Laura  Heywood  School  in  Foo- 
chow  daring  to  teach  new  subjects  she  had 
never  studied.  Now  she  is  at  home  in  Shang- 
hai. Every  morning  she  works  in  the  publica- 
tion department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Her 
address  is  16  Range  Rd.,  Shanghai,  China. 
She  is  busy  in  the  afternoon  on  the  staff  of  the 
Shun  Pao,  the  oldest  Chinese  paper  in 
Shanghai,  in  the  newest  building,  of  whose 
conveniences  and  modern  equipment  they  are 
justly  proud.  We  Tsung  is  the  first  Chinese 
woman  reporter.  They  feel  the  need  of  a 
woman  to  report  events  which  men  would 
not  be  allowed  to  cover.  She  also  acts  as 
secretary  for  English  correspondence  and  as 


librarian.  The  library  consists  of  bound 
volumes  of  all  the  40  years  of  the  paper  and 
the  Chinese  encyclopaedia,  some  2800  volumes, 
five  inches  thick  with  a  cover  10  x  5.  Without 
an  alphabet  please  conceive  if  you  can  the  job 
it  would  be  to  find  anything  in  that  magnum 
opus.  Several  other  papers  are  following  suit 
and  are  putting  women  reporters  on  their 
staffs.  Our  shy  little  We  Tsung  is  starting 
things  in  China. " 

Helen  Dunlap  is  doing  chemical  work  with 
the  Fleischmann  Yeast  Co. 

Katharine  Fleming  is  a  candidate  for  the 
high  school  teachers'  certificate,  and  an  M.A. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Martha  Fowler  is  teaching  in  the  Pembroke 
(N.  H.)  Academy. 

Leslie  Gates  is  doing  social  work  in  the 
College  Settlement,  Flint  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mabel  Gilbert  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  in  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Doris  Gifford  is  teaching  French  and  Latin 
in  the  Huntington  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Ruth  Goldsmith  is  substituting  as  teacher 
in  English  and  science  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Thalma  Gordon  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  Spencer  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Ruth  Harris  is  doing  club  work  at  the 
branch  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in 
New  York  City. 

Rosa  Hodgkins  is  teaching  French,  music, 
drawing,  and  science  in  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
Junior  High  School. 

Helen  Jones  is  teaching  Latin  and  history 
in  the  Effingham  (111.)  High  School. 

Isabel  Knowles  is  physical  instructor  at  the 
Wolcott  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Katherine  Merriam  is  working  for  Robert 
Ingersoll  and  Brother  in  New  York  City. 

Anna  Michelman  is  doing  volunteer  work 
in  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Clinic  in  New  York 
City. 

Katharine  Moore  is  doing  psychiatric  social 
work  in  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Murphy  is  the  associate  girls'  sec- 
retary at  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mary  MacArthur  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  High  School. 

Margaret  MacLeod  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Florida. 

Constance  McLaughlin  has  been  teaching 
English  at  the  University  of  Chicago  this  fall. 
She  is  planning  to  be  married  February  12. 

Lucile  Topping  is  teaching  American  his- 
tory and  gymnastics  at  Hosmer  Hall,  Wy- 
down  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ex-1919 

Born. — To  Kathryn  (Date)  Green  a  son, 
Warren  Hewitt,  Oct.  25,  1920. 

To  Maurine  (Mitchell)  Fite  a  daughter, 
Jane,  Oct.  7,  1920. 

1920 

Class  secretary — Marian  S.  Hill,  312  N. 
Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Commencement,  192  i. — Members  of  1920 
wishing  rooms  for  commencement  should 
make  applications  through  Margaret  Marsh, 
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vice-president  and  reunion  chairman,  400  W. 
1 5  ;  St.,  Nt-u  York  City.  A  not  Ice  from  her 
will  be  sent  to  all  in  the  near  future.  Please 
attend  to  this  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

I  hi  1  i  nd. — The  Fund  treasurer  wishes  to 
relay  to  the  Class  the  plea  thai  she  has  had 
from  the  Fund  Headquarters  in  "Hamp. " 
They  an-  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  track  of 
the  pledges  of  individuals  to  large  class 
amounts  so  that  they  may  "close  their  books." 
Therefore  Marion  Webb  urges  every  person 
who  has  not  sent  in  her  pledge  to  do  so  at 
once.  So  far  we  have  only  reached  the  $19,- 
000  mark  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The 
average  of  gifts  subscribed  is  splendid  but  the 
total  number  of  givers  is  dishearteningly  low. 

Class  Tax. — Please  send  in  your  class 
taxes  immediately  to  the  treasurer.  Thus  far 
only  about  one-third  of  the  class  have  done 
so.  By  paying  at  once  you  will  save  the  time 
and  expense  incident  to  a  personal  appeal. 

Wanted. — The  correct  addresses  and  some 
news  of  the  following:  Dorothy  Criswell  and 
of  the  ex-members,  Leta  Adams,  LaYivian 
Anderson,  Araxa  Avakian,  Margaret  Fiske, 
Evelyn  Hamburg,  Beatrice  (Powers)  Hixon, 
Margaret  Kluepfel,  Pauline  Lewin,  Miriam 
Martinez,  Jessica  Potter.  Every  one  of  these 
girls  must  have  at  least  one  friend  who  can 
tell  her  whereabouts.  Please  send  in  any- 
thing and  everything  you  know.  Take  warn- 
ing from  this  list  and  don't  allow  yourself  ever 
to  be  lost  from  the  Class.  And  please  don't 
forget  to  send  in  news  for  the  "vital  statis- 
tics" column. 

Correction. — The  secretary  wishes  to 
apologize  for  the  mistake  made  in  announcing 
Jane  Caldwell's  marriage.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Harrison  Lobdell,  and  her  address  is  3991 
Ellis  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Engaged. — Laura  Ley  to  Harold  Studley 
Gray  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Laura  is  now  travel- 
ing secretary  for  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment. Temporary  address,  25  Madison  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Darthea  Sharpies  to  William  C.  H.  Lewis. 

Mildred  A.  Warren  to  James  Rodney  For- 
rest. 

Elizabeth  Wyandt  to  Roland  Armstrong 
Wood. 

Married. — Elizabeth  D.  Burke  to  Lieut. 
John  W.  Lerew,  Construction  Corps,  Boston, 
Nov.  6,  1920. 

Madeleine  Fuller  to  Clark  W.  Collins,  Oct. 
6,  1920,  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Address,  2303  Milan 
St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Other  News. — Christine  Adams  is  taking 
a  one-year  post  graduate  secretarial  course  at 
Simmons  College  and  studying  cello  with 
Alwin  Schroeder  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Marjorie  Adler,  Barbara  Ballou,  Nina  Bo- 
gart,  Virginia  Heinlein,  and  Helen  Osborne 
are  hunting  for  jobs. 

Jean  Archibold  entered  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  in  September. 

Lillias  Armour  is  studying  at  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Los 
Angeles  and  writes:  "I  am  having  a  wonder- 
ful time  into  the  bargain.    Hours  are  long  but 


thanks  to  four  years  at  Smith  the  work  is  not 
hard.  I  am  trying  to  teach  a  Sunday-school 
class  of  ten-year-old  boys  which  is  one  little 
job." 

Barbara  Arnold  is  teaching  history  and 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Irene  Aronson  is  at  the  Prince  School  of 
Education  for  Store  Service  in  Boston. 

Muriel  Backus  is  teaching  in  the  Williams- 
town  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Alice  Mary  Beach  is  stenographer  for  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  Marietta  College. 

Katherine  Beard  is  assistant  industrial 
relations  manager  for  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  Temporary  address,  Employ- 
ment Office,  Plant  No.  1,  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Mary  Boyle  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the 
Millbury  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Evelyn  Bridger  writes:  "I  am  teaching 
three  years  of  English  and  three  years  of 
French,  oh  1920!  in  ye  Atlantic  Highlands 
(N.  J.)  High  School.     'Twas  ever  thus!" 

Helen  Broderick  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  in  Yauco,  Porto  Rico.  She  writes: 
"My  one  and  only  regret  in  coming  to  Porto 
Rico  is  that  I  shall  not  be  at  1920's  first  reun- 
ion in  June.  Everyone  from  the  States  is 
enchanted  by  the  beautiful  scenes  and  inter- 
esting life  here  and  I  love  it  too. " 

Ellen  Callahan  is  at  present  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  in  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Mary  Louise  Chandler  is  taking  care  of  her 
invalid  mother  and  studying  music. 

Edith  Cohen  is  a  substitute  teacher  at  the 
New  Haven  High  School. 

Anne  Corlett  is  taking  a  Junior  League  lec- 
ture course. 

Mildred  Cover  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  a  business  college  in  Chicago.  Temporary 
address,  1337  E.  50  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Louise  Cramer  is  doing  social  work  in  New- 
ark, N.J. 

Anna  Crane  writes  that  she  is  chief  errand 
boy  around  the  home. 

Geneva  Croxford  is  doing  medical  research 
in  aviation  physiology. 

Lois  Cutter,  Dorothy  Helman,  Marion 
Lundagen,  and  Vera  Prentice  are  working  as 
technicians  in  the  hospital  laboratory  at  the 
Psysiatric  Institute  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
They  write  that  it  is  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  and  nephritis  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Allen. 

Mary  Dangler  is  teaching  Latin  in  Miss 
Hasker's  School  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  She 
writes:  "I'm  having  a  most  interesting  time 
and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  am  so  far  from 
Hamp.  and  most  of  1920." 

Nyok  Zoe  Dong  is  studying  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Dorothy  Douglass  is  teaching  science  in  the 
high  school  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Address, 
86  Classic  St. 

Ruth  Dowell  is  assisting  and  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  Botany  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Address,  806  Michigan 
Av.,  Urbana,  111. 

Helen  Field  is  teaching  English,  French, 
Latin,  and  arithmetic  in  Miss  Park's  private 
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day  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Alice  Finger  writes:  "Am  just  staying 
home  and  trying  to  make  a  successful  transi- 
tion from  college  to  kitchen. " 

Valeria  Foot  says:  "Am  just  back  from 
three  months  in  England  visiting  relatives. 
Expect  to  be  in  New  York  all  winter  learning 
to  converse  in  Spanish  and  French  and  to 
cook."  Temporary  address,  ioo  W.  59  St., 
New  York  City. 

Estelle  Gardner  writes:  "Am  visiting  at 
home,  seeing  New  York,  and  taking  a  course 
in  interpretative  dancing  at  Chalif's. 

Dorcas  Gill  spent  the  summer  on  a  ranch 
in  Wyoming  and  returned  East  just  in  time 
to  see  Mad.  Fuller  married  in  October.  Since 
then  she  has  been  visiting  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 

For  news  of  Peggy  Gutman  see  page  135. 

Ruth  Harden  is  teaching  music  and  history. 

Helen  Hardinge  has  gone  to  California  for 
the  winter.  Address,  635  Orange  Grove  Av., 
South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Ellen  Hastings  is  teaching  in  the  high  school 
at  Towner,  N.  D. 

Ruth  Havey  is  studying  at  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Domestic  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. 

Miriam  Hawkins  is  teaching  and  reading  in 
a  school  at  home.  She  writes:  "  I  never  knew 
that  there  could  be  as  many  as  216  kids  be- 
tween 12  and  13  years  old.  But  that's  merely 
one  of  the  many  discoveries  that  I've  made 
during  these  first  months  of  teaching. " 

Martha  Hersey  is  teaching  in  high  school. 
Address,  Box  24,  Northfield,  Vt. 

Grace  Hiller  is  a  technician  in  the  Labora- 
tory of  Surgical  Research  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  Boston. 

Margaret  Hirsh  is  studying  in  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Research. 

Virginia  Holt  is  teaching  Latin  and  French 
at  Fairfax  Hall,  Basic,  Va. 

Mary  Howgate  is  training  for  psychiatric 
social  work.  She  writes:  "I  am  doing  the 
practical  work  after  a  summer  of  study  at  the 
Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social 
Work."  Temporary  address,  74  Fern  wood 
Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ina  Hughes  spent  the  summer  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  has  just  returned  home. 
She  writes  that  the  Smith  Club  in  Spokane 
recently  raised  $300  at  their  annual  rummage 
sale. 

Siloma  Hunt  is  doing  case  work,  mental 
testing,  etc.  at  the  Children's  Aid  in  Buffalo. 
She  says  "I'm  trying  to  be  serious  in  order 
to  hold  my  job — but  aside  from  that  I  am 
fine." 

Constance  Jones  is  attending  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Carmen  Kahn  is  training  to  be  a  Red  Cross 
chapter  executive  secretary.  Temporary  ad- 
dress, Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hotel,  4293  Olive  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Emily  Knight  writes:  "At  present  I  am 
helping  take  the  place  of  a  much-needed  house- 
maid. In  spare  moments  I  visit  and  entertain 
1920  and  always  wish  I  were  back  in  things!" 


Helen  Knight,  Eleanor  Krusen,  Charlotte 
Parker,  Eliza  Perry,  Mary  Radel,  Marion 
Reynolds,  Augusta  Rubin,  Mary  Seymour, 
and  Virginia  Yates  are  at  home. 

Ruth  Lagasse  is  doing  substitute  teaching 
in  Worcester. 

Mary  Lambert  is  a  student  at  the  Kather- 
ine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School.  Temporary  ad- 
dress, 77  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Margaret  Lane  writes  from  her  home  in 
Florida:  "Am  housekeeping,  doing  grove 
work,  and  organizing  a  club. " 

Olive  Lawrence  is  teaching  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  departmental  English,  spelling, 
and  American  history  and  likes  it  very  much. 
Temporary  address,  Box  583,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Elisabeth  LifHer  is  studying  for  her  master's 
degree  at  Smith.  Temporary  address,  103 
South  St.,  Northampton. 

Marjorie  Lord  writes:  "At  home  but  only 
temporarily.  I  am  supplementing  my  course 
at  Smith  by  an  intensive  course  in  typewriting 
at  the  Hanover  High  School." 

Idella  Lyman  is  teaching  in  the  Westlake 
School  for  Girls  in  Los  Angeles.  Address,  325 
S.  Reno  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mabel  (Lyman)  Tapley  writes:  "  I  am  hav- 
ing a  wonderful  time  being  a  faculty  wife  and 
being  nice  to  students.  We  are  at  home 
every  Sunday  afternoon  and  feed  them  coffee 
and  quantities  of  cookies  and  cake.  I  do  all 
my  own  work  and  never  was  busier  in  all  my 
college  days!  We  have  an  adorable  little 
cottage  over  here,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Hanover,  so  my  wifely  duties  include  jitney- 
ing my  husband  (I  can  say  it  quite  naturally 
now)  back  and  forth  to  classes  in  the  roadster. 
He  was  a  Dartmouth  1916  man  and  now  is 
teaching  business  statistics  and  foreign  trade 
in  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration 
and  Finance  in  Dartmouth." 

Beth  MacDuffie  is  teaching  in  the  Low  and 
Heywood  School  in  Stamford,  Conn.  She 
says:  "  I  am  still  gasping  for  breath  trying  to 
remember  rules,  etc.  and  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  actually  lecturing  a  la  Mr.  Fay  twice 
a  week." 

Marguerite  McKee  is  a  reader  in  history  at 
Smith.  Temporary  address,  5  Franklin  St., 
Northampton. 

Heather  McKinnell  writes:  "Owing  to  the 
illness  of  my  mother  I  am  staying  at  home." 

Margaret  Marsh  is  doing  social  service 
work  with  the  Home  Service  section  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  (Westchester 
Co.  chapter),  New  Rochelle  District. 

Judith  Matlack  is  teaching  English  at 
Southfield  Point  Hall,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Helen  Moriarty  is  chemist  with  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Norma  Mueller  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Mrs.  Wheat's.  She  is  living  with 
Betty  Day  and  Margery  Warren,  at  61  W. 
82  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marian  Myers  writes:  "I  am  housekeeper 
and  practical  nurse  to  my  mother.  Also  I  am 
making  and  selling  handkerchiefs  to  pay  my 
pledge  to  the  Fund. " 

Marguerite  Noyes  writes:  "  No  news  as  yet 
as  I  have  secured  neither  a  job  nor  a  man ! " 
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donna  Newhall  is  in  the  English  and  His- 
tory department*  of  the  high  school  at  Lud- 
lowville,  N.  Y. 

Hildegarde  Olson  writes:  "I  have  classes 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  recreation  work.  I 
spent  a  most  ideal  summer  in  a  camp  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  am  surely  enjoying  work 
among  these  lovely  mountains,  teaching  and 
organizing  the  recreation  work.  "  Temporary 
address,  67  Elm  St.,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Ula  Orr  is  teaching  and  she  writes:  "I  am 
having  a  very  exciting  time  teaching  English 
and  expression  in  the  local  high  school. 
Margaret  Howison,  Smith  191 1,  is  on  the 
staff  with  me."  Temporary  address,  71 
Langdon  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Overton  is  a  visitor  for  the  Con- 
necticut Children's  Aid  Society. 

Isabel  Painter  has  a  job  as  draughtsman 
tracing  blueprints  of  additional  structures  of 
the  Kittanning  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Elizabeth  Perkins  is  working  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  Shop  at  Best  and  Co.,  and  taking 
evening  courses  at  New  York  University. 
Temporary  address,  220  Madison  Av.,  New 
York  City. 

Helen  Perry  is  doing  clerical  work  in  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Harriet  (Pratt)  Lattin  says  that  her  occu- 
pations are  too  many  to  get  into  one  line.  She 
writes:  "Imagine  me  teaching  school,  keep- 
ing house  and  acting  as  landlady  to  a  family 
of  three — we  are  subletting — a  new  thing  for 
me.  I  am  teaching  Latin  and  commercial 
arithmetic." 

Margaret  Read  writes:  "I  am  working  as 
assistant  in  the  Metabolism  Laboratory  at  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  here  in  Boston. 
Besides  running  metabolisms  and  analysing 
the  gas  I  am  helping  in  research  work  along 
that  line.  I  like  it  immensely.  Am  room- 
ing with  Grace  Hiller  who  sends  her  best. " 

Helen  Reece  writes  that  she  is  teaching 
violin  at  home  this  year. 

Carol  Rice  writes:  "  I  am  taking  a  two-year 
course  in  physical  training  at  Wellesley  and 
trying  to  get  a  master's  degree  at  the  same 
time.  My  message  to  everyone  in  the  class  is 
— '  If  you  want  to  find  out  how  wonderful 
Smith  is,  go  to  another  college!  This  is  all 
right  but,  'There's  just  one  college  for  me'." 
Temporary  address,  8  Waban  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dorothy  Richards  is  living  in  New  York 
with  Iva  Stone,  ex- 1920,  and  looking  for  a  job. 
Temporary  address,  266  St.  Mark's  PI., 
Staten  Island. 

Helen  Rights  is  teaching  English  and 
ancient  history  in  the  high  school  in  Tunnel- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Olive  Rockwell  is  a  psychiatric  social  worker 
and  writes:  "  I  am  in  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Foxboro  State  Hospital,  complet- 
ing my  course  in  the  Smith  College  Training 
School  for  Social  Work." 

Mildred  Roe  is  a  girls'  work  secretary  for 
Northwestern  Field,  National  Board  of  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 


Esther  Roy  is  teaching  French  in  the  West 
Springfield  High  School. 

Helen  Sands  is  teaching  French  in  a  junior 
high  school.  Temporary  address,  348  Union 
St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Marion  Selden  writes  in  brief  form  of  her 
work:  "Am  a  school  marm  at  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Girls  in  Madrid.  Most 
interesting  work  with  Spanish  children.  They 
are  very  different  from  Americans.  I  teach 
games,  gym,  and  folk  dancing.  Incidentally 
I  am  learning  a  great  deal  myself — principally 
Spanish." 

E.  Marion  Smith  says:  "When  a  fiance  in- 
sists upon  light  biscuits  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do — so  I  am  taking  a  practical  course 
in  household  arts  at  home." 

Ruth  Smith  is  teaching  English  and  French 
in  the  White  Plains  High  School. 

Edith  Stein  took  courses  for  a  while  in  the 
fall  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  but  was  unable 
to  take  her  exams  on  account  of  illness. 

Josephine  Taylor  is  working  for  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Race  Relations  making  a 
study  of  the  negro  problem  in  Chicago. 

Alice  Thompson  is  guide  and  instructor  at 
the  Children's  Museum,  Kingston  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Thompson  is  now  teaching  Spanish 
and  English  in  the  high  school  in  Framingham. 
Temporary  address,  61  Union  St.,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Virginia  Thompson  is  teaching  in  the  Wick- 
ham  School,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Constance  Torrey  is  laboratory  assistant  in 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Temporary  address,  19  W.  Kirke  St.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Eleanor  Tucker  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  science  at  the  Chevy  Chase  School  in 
Washington,  D.    C. 

Elizabeth  Upton  is  teaching  Latin  and 
French  in  the  high  school  at  Bristol,  Vt. 
Address,  Box  64. 

Elsa  Vieh  writes:  "I  am  trying  to  get  my 
M.A.  in  French  from  Radcliffe,  am  keeping 
house,  and  studying  music  so  time  doesn't 
exactly  hang  heavy  on  my  hands. " 

Olive  Wall  is  doing  special  work  in  art  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

Marjorie  Warren  is  attending  Mrs.  Wheat's 
Secretarial  School.  Temporary  address,  61 
W.  82  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marion  Webb  is  spending  the  winter  in 
California.  Temporary  address,  555  Catalina 
Av.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dorothy  Wells  is  a  student  at  a  business 
school. 

Carol  Whiting  is  the  secretary  of  the  Leland 
Powers  School  in  The  Fenway,  Boston.  It 
is  a  school  of  dramatic  art. 

Edna  Welsh  is  teaching  math.,  history,  and 
French  in  the  Yauco  High  School.  She  writes: 
"Unless  the  terribly  hot  weather,  the  many 
insects,  and  the  bed  without  a  mattress 
decide  otherwise  I  shall  be  here  a  year. " 
Helen  Broderick  is  with  her  and  they  both 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  saving  each 
other's  lives. 
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Florence  Williams  is  training  for  kinder- 
garten work  at  Miss  Wheelock's  School  in 
Boston. 

Iris  Williams  has  a  clerical  position  with  the 
Norton  Co.  in  Worcester  getting  experience 
for  "follow  up"  work  there  in  the  employ- 
ment office.  Temporary  address,  i  Harvard 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Willian  is  an  instructor  of  violin  at 
Smith.    Temporary  address,  10  Henshaw  Av. 

Henrietta  Zollman  is  working  as  a  chem- 
ist in  the  Miner  Laboratories  in  Chicago. 
Her  work  includes  analyses  of  various  food- 
stuffs such  as  canned  cream  pie  filling  and  a  pre- 
pared cocoa  and  marshmallow  combination. 
Ex-1920 

Married. — Helen  McCann  to  Richard  E. 
Kinsman.  Katherine  Helen  Kinsman  was 
born  Oct.  2,  1919.  Address,  206  Elm  St., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Leah  Brown  to  Edgar  Wilde  Thayer  Jr., 
June  30,  1920.  She  is  making  up  the  semester 
she  missed  through  illness  junior  year.  Ad- 
dress, 184  W.  Clay  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Martha  Stearns  to  Samuel  Wilson  William- 
son. She  writes:  "I  have  a  son  Junior,  born 
Apr.  25,  1920,  and  thus  could  not  get  up  for 
Commencement  last  June  but  I  thought  of  all 
my  friends.  "  Address,  1419  Washington  Av., 
Chester,  Pa. 

Born.— To    Helen    (Willard)    Marshall   a 
daughter,  Mary  Willard,  Dec.  7,  1920. 
In  Memoriam 

Died. — Ruth  Myer  ex-1920,  Aug.  10,  1918. 

The  death  of  Ruth  Myer  brought  keen 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  her  many  college 
friends.  Not  only  her  classmates,  but  also 
many  members  of  the  classes  of  1918,  1919, 
and  192 1  will  always  feel  very  deeply  the 
personal  loss  of  a  most  valued  and  worthwhile 
friendship.  Quiet,  unassuming,  ever  mindful 
of  others,  she  greatly  endeared  herself  to  all 
who  knew  her  well  and  our  association  with 
her  will  remain  one  of  the  most  treasured 
memories  of  college  days.   „    „    _, 

8         '       E.  M.  M.  1918 

Other  News. — Sue  Alexander  is  attending 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Temporary 
address,  329  Nineteenth  Av.  S.  E.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 


Cecily  Blackford  is  finishing  up  her  work 
at  Smith  that  she  lost  in  entering  on  ad- 
vanced standing.  She  will  be  home  after 
Feb.  3. 

Mary  Eleanor  Chapman  has  been  attending 
Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ever  since  she 
left  Smith  and  expects  to  finish  this  year. 

Miriam  Cummings  is  at  home  temporarily. 
She  writes  that  she  received  her  B.  S.  degree 
from  Simmons  College  last  June  in  the  public 
health  course. 

Rhoda  Dean  is  a  student  in  the  domestic 
science  course  at  the  Farmington  (Me.)  State 
Normal  School. 

Marjorie  Dobbins  is  at  present  taking  a 
business  course  but  her  plans  for  the  future 
are  indefinite. 

Gladys  Emrick  is  at  present  studying  at 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  She  left 
college  in  December  19 16,  worked  some  time 
in  a  bank  during  the  war,  attended  Cornell 
Summer  School  and  then  Bucknell  University 
from  which  she  expects  to  graduate  next  year. 

Susie  Farmer  is  teaching  in  the  junior  high 
school  at  Danvers  and  is  also  taking  a  few 
courses  at  Boston  University.  She  attended 
the  summer  session  of  1920  at  Bates  College. 
Temporary  address,  18  Ash  St.,  Danvers, 
Mass. 

Clara  Guggenheimer  is  studying  singing. 

Mary  Hoffman  writes  that  she  is  "Mother's 
housekeeper."  She  announced  her  engage- 
ment Sept.  9,  1920,  to  F.  Warren  Bausman 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Jean  Kimball  is  attending  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Address,  Chicago  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth  King  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  doing  special  research  work  in  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Julia  Martin  is  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Library.  Temporary 
address,  770  Ostrum  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Moseley  is  doing  stenographic 
work  in  Chicago. 

Margaret  Sparks  is  a  teacher  of  English  in 
the  grammar  department  of  Clarke  School. 
Temporary  address,  Rogers  Hall,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


SENIOR   DRAMATICS 

In  departing  from  the  Shakespeare  tradition  the  senior  class  feels  that  it  is  offering  an 
unusual  dramatic  opportunity  to  the  Commencement  public.  "  False  Gods,  by  Eugene 
Brieux  has  never  been  presented  on  the  American  stage  although  it  has  been  played  with 
success  in  France  in  the  original  and  in  translation  in  England.  The  Egyptian  setting  offers, 
as  one  may  imagine,  wonderful  possibilities  for  color  and  line  creations,  coupled  with  rich 
variety  and  interesting  variations  and  costuming.  The  characters  are  well  portrayed  types, 
whom,  in  spite  of  their  ancient  habits,  we  find  true  to  life  to-day.  All  aids  in  the  development 
of  an  idea — the  plot,  which  though  tragic  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  its  ending,  being  subordi- 
nate to  this  central  theme — the  dramatization  of  religion  as  it  was  in  the  past  and  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  play  works  up  to  a  definite  climax,  full  in  force  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  full  of  little  pictures  of  color  and  beauty  brought  out  by  the  music  and  dancing.  The 
play  is  indeed  one  which  makes  an  audience  think,  but  it  provides  esthetic  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual pleasure. 

Jean  G.  Spahr, 
General  Chairman. 


NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Material  for  publication  in  the  May  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten 
and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  April  3.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10 
Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  ad- 
vertising should  be  sent  to  Miss  Snow,  at  College  Hall. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business 
manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  It  is  assumed  that  you 
wish  your  subscription  to  continue,  unless  you  send  a  notice  to  the  contrary. 

Please  keep  your  subscription  paid  to  date — if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price 
for  one  year  is  $1 .50.     Single  copies  38  cents.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  $7.50. 

COMMENCEMENT   1921 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  application  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Secretaries  of  the 
reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

For  a  minimum  of  five  days  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  nine  dollars.  Alumnae  to 
whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  reponsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  with- 
drawal is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and 
requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies 
left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  received. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commencement. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS  TICKETS 

Applications  for  tickets  will  be  received  after  March  1  at  the  Alumnae  Office.  They  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  full  price  of  the  ticket,  with  checks  made  payable  to  Helen  C.  Kittredge, 
business  manager.  This  is  at  the  request  of  the  senior  committee  that  there  may  be  no  loss  from 
unclaimed  tickets  especially  since  proceeds  from  the  play  will  go  to  the  Fund.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  fill  orders  according  to  price  requested  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  owing  to 
limitation  of  seats,  orders  will  be  filled  with  tickets  next  lowest  in  price. 

Prices  for  both  nights,  Thursday,  June  9,  and  Friday,  June  10,  are  as  follows:  Floor:  A-L 
$2.00,  M-U  $1.50;  Balcony:  A-C  S2.oo,  D-F  $1.50,  G-L  $1.00,  M-Q  75  cents.  Any  cancel- 
lation of  orders  should  be  made  before  June  1,  in  which  case  price  of  ticket  will  be  refunded. 
Further  notices  will  be  given  in  the  May  Quarterly  in  regard  to  arrangements  for  securing 
tickets  ordered.    Helen  Kittredge,  business  manager. 

OUR  LAST  CALL  OVERSEAS 

(Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm  IQ05  sends  this  material) 
Nearest  neighbor  to  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  France  was  the  center  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France  at  Blerancourt  in  the  Aisne.  The  committee  is  to  remain  in  France  until 
April  1922  and  is  in  need  of  volunteer  workers,  especially  chauffeurs.  It  is  hoped  that  among 
Smith  alumnae  there  are  women  who,  unable  to  serve  overseas  in  wartime,  are  now  free  to  do 
so  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  motor  service  of  the  only  American  group  remaining 
in  the  devastated  area. 

The  headquarters  of  the  motor  service  is  in  Paris.  Quarters  are  furnished  chauffeurs  by  the 
American  Committee,  but  volunteer  workers  pay  their  own  expenses,  which  are  very  moderate 
in  the  field.  A  thousand  dollars  easily  covers  six  months.  All  applicants  must  come  to  New 
York  and  pass  a  test  which  is  given  without  charge  in  a  private  garage,  and  requires  three 
half-days'  time.  In  addition  to  her  qualifications  as  a  driver  the  chauffeur  should  be  able  to 
speak  a  little  French.  The  examination  will  be  given  by  women  who  have  all  served  in  France 
as  chauffeurs  for  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  this  Motor  Service  Committee  is  Miss 
Miriam  Blagden,  who  may  be  reached  at  the  American  Committee  Headquarters,  16  E.  39 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Each  field  unit  in  France  has  its  own  chief  of  service,  and  every  chauffeur  is  responsible  for 
the  upkeep  of  her  own  car.  She  makes  minor  repairs  herself  but  when  the  problem  is  beyond 
her,  her  car  is  taken  to  the  central  shop  at  Blerancourt.  Of  course  the  camionettes  are  Fords 
and  each  one  has  a  temperament,  perhaps  a  temper  of  its  own !  The  chauffeurs  have  rather  the 
best  of  it  and  the  worst  of  it  in  their  work.  They  are  liable  to  drive  many  miles  a  day  only 
to  return  at  night  and  find  that  there  is  a  child  hurt  by  a  live  grenade  who  must  be  transported 
to  the  Soissons  or  Blerancourt  hospital.  Meeting  emergencies  with  courage  and  devotion  has 
been  the  rule  among  the  overseas  chauffeurs.  Yet  ask  a  chauffeur  in  France  if  she  would  trade 
her  job  for  any  other  and  see  what  she  says. 
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This  is  an  S.  O.  S.  call.  War  conditions  still  exist  in  northern  France,  and  America's  work  is 
not  finished.  Railroads  are  not  yet  rebuilt  and  supplying  transportation  is  the  pivot  of  the 
American  Committee's  effort.  It  is  the  motor  service  that  turns  all  the  wheels  and  the  girl 
behind  the  wheel  of  her  chugging  camionette  is  the  biggest  cog  of  all  in  the  machinery  of  service. 

THE  WELLESLEY  FUND 

The  canvassing  for  the  Semi-Centennial  Fund  has  begun.  National  Headquarters  are  at 
275  Lexington  Av.,  New  York  City,  and  Miss  Elsie  Goddard  is  executive  chairman.  An  in- 
tensive campaign  is  to  be  waged  until  Commencement  for  what  is  picturesquely  termed  the 
"  Imperative  Minimum"  of  Wellesley's  needs,  in  exact  figures,  $2,700,000.  The  raising  of  the 
larger  sum,  nearly  $9,000,000,  will  be  done  by  a  quieter  kind  of  campaigning.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  sum  will  be  in  hand  by  1925  when  Wellesley  will  be  fifty  years  old. 
Two  million  dollars  will  be  set  aside  for  academic  endowment,  and  the  remainder  of  the  "im- 
perative minimum"  will  be  used  for  faculty  housing,  the  building  of  a  new  campus  dormitory, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Student-Alumnae  Building.  Smith's  successful  campaign  has  been 
a  source  of  real  inspiration  to  those  who  wear  the  blue  of  the  College  Beautiful,  and  in  spite  of 
business  depression,  the  workers  speak  optimistically  of  the  outcome.  They  have  learned  the 
lesson  taught  so  effectively  during  the  Campaign  Conference  in  November  by  Mrs.  Morrow 
of  Smith, — never  to  admit  the  possibility  of  failure;  there  is  no  time  just  right  for  raising 
millions,  but  neither  is  there  any  time  when  millions  cannot  be  raised  if  workers  are  in  earnest. 

Emma  MacAlarney,  Chairman  of  Publicity. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES 

The  Smith  College  Studies  in  History,  Modern  Languages,  and  Classics  have  been  founded 
to  provide  means  for  the  publication  of  the  researches  of  members  of  the  faculty,  advanced 
students,  graduates,  and  others  connected  with  the  College.  Exchanges  of  publications  of 
similar  character  with  other  colleges  and  universities  and  with  learned  societies  are  desired, 
and  sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  request.  Correspondence  and  publications  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Librarian,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  The  Studies  are  for  sale,  either 
as  separate  numbers  or  as  complete  volumes.  Checks  or  drafts  made  payable  to  the  Librarian, 
Smith  College,  should  be  sent  with  the  order.  The  Paris  representative  for  the  Modern  Language 
Studies,  to  whom  foreign  orders  should  be  addressed  is  Librairie  E.  Champion,  Paris,  France. 
Studies  in  History,  quarterly  $2.00,  single  issues  .75;  Studies  in  Modern  Languages,  quarterly 
$2.00,  single  issues  .75;  Classical  Studies,  occasional  .50  each. 

EUROPEAN  STUDENTS'  FUND 

Alumnae  of  Smith  College  are  reminded  that  they  may  have  a  share  in  this  Fund  for  which 
Mr.  Hoover  is  appealing.  There  are  100,000  students  needing  assistance  this  winter.  Checks 
may  be  sent  to  A.  J.  Hemphill,  treasurer,  European  Students'  Relief  Fund,  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTED  BY  RADCLIFFE  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  A.  C.  A. 

Miss  E.  Phillip  Smith,  one  of  the  few  women  who  has  an  Oxford  degree,  has  come  to  this 
country  on  this  scholarship  for  a  year's  work.  She  has  studied  at  St.  George's  School  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford,  where  she  passed  examinations  for  an  Honors 
Degree,  completing  a  three  years'  scientific  course  which  included  chemistry,  physics,  zoology, 
and  botany  with  the  strongest  emphasis  on  botany. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  this  magazine  are  represented  some  50  friends,  who  believe  in 
Smith  graduates.  These  friends  are  paying  for  space  in  the  Quarterly  (and  therefore  further- 
ing our  welfare  as  an  alumnae  organization),  not  as  a  matter  of  compliment  for  past  favors 
nor  merely  by  way  of  pleasant  courtesy,  but  because  they  consider  it  good  business — a  "propo- 
sition "  which  will  result  in  mutual  satisfaction.  We  have  commended  our  subscribers  to  these 
advertisers  as  attentive,  thorough  readers,  keen  to  appreciate  the  best  values  in  books,  schools, 
hotels,  clothes,  and  all.  May  we  count  on  you  to  keep  up  your  good  reputation?  Please 
patronize  our  advertisers,  and  forget  not  to  say  you  "saw  it  in  the  Quarterly!"  Cut  out  this 
card  (or  write  a  similar  one),  and  send  it  when  you  pay  your  bill,  or  when  you  ask  for  a  catalog, 
or  when  you  order  by  mail,  or  when  you  have  no  immediate  errand,  but  merely  wish  to  have  the 
advertiser  know  that  you  are  glad  he  has  faith  in  the  Quarterly! 

To  the  Advertising  Department: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  your  advertisement  in  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly. 

Signed : Date  : 
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1    ^Sic£>t  $c  Co*  ondon 

Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street — N.  Y. 
Established  1879 

Offers  Their  Shopping  Service 
to  the  College  Girl 

AWAY  from  New  York — yet  distance  need  make  no 
jl\.  difference  to  your  shopping  needs.  Dora  Meade, 
our  personal  shopper,  will  assist  you  to  get  the  latest 
interpretations  of  the  mode  at  the  lower  price  levels 
of  IQ2I.     Write   and  have  her  do  your  shopping. 


\You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's 


From    Smith     College    to    Professional    Life 

The  New  York  School    of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 


AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

33   West  42nd  Street 
Telephone:   Vanderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal- 
please  use  them 
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ALICE  AND  THE  FUND 


m 

1 
I 

HUMPTY  QUtfPTY  SAT  ON  A  W 

^LICE  and  the  whimsical  crea- 
/-\  tures  of  her  Wonderland  and  the 
J-  -*-  Looking  Glass  House  are  coming 
to  life  on  the  moving  picture  screens 
of  the  country  to  the  delight  of  thousands 
of  children  and  grown-ups,  and  the 
enriching  of  the  Smith  College  Fund  by 
several  hundred  dollars  at  each  appear- 
ance. 

The  Smith  tour  was  inaugurated  at 
New  Bedford  in  the  Southeastern  Mass- 
achusetts District  in  December,  and  is. 
proceeding  with  success.  Detroit  and 
Savannah  report  enthusiastic  audiences. 
The  Hampshire  County  Club  perform- 
ance filled  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on 
January  22.  "Alice"  has  appeared  at 
Syracuse,  Schenectady,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  Fund  committees  at  Greenfield, 
Pittsfield,  Duluth,  Albany,  and  St.  Louis 
are  completing  arrangements. 

Bryn  Mawr,  in  its  last  year's  campaign, 
and  Simmons  and  Mills  College  this  year 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  present  the  community  with  Lewis 
Carroll's  entertaining  classic  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advance  their  respective 
endowment  funds.  Each  presentation 
of  "Alice"  serves  as  an  advertisement  for 
the  next. 


The  Eskay  Harris  Feature  Film  Com- 
pany, of  126  \V.  46  Street,  Xew  York, 
the  producers  of  the  Photo-play,  will 
supply  the  film,  advance  money  for  the 
incidental  expenses,  furnish  publicity 
material  at  reasonable  rates,  and  agree  to 
meet  any  deficit,  in  return  for  one-half 
the  net  proceeds  after  all  expenses  have 
been  deducted.  The  arrangement  of  the 
performances  is  simple,  with  ready  coop- 
eration from  educators  and  the  public. 
There  is  much  to  gain  in  wholesome  enter- 
tainment for  the  community  and  in 
financial  returns  for  the  Fund,  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  Smith  College  Fund  Committee 
commends  "Alice"  to  your  attention 
most  heartily! 

Florence  H.  Snow, 
For  the  Committee. 


As  the  Quarterly  goes  to  press  the 
Detroit  Smith  Club  writes:  "The  Alice  in 
Wonderland  film  was  so  popular  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  a  second  production 
to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  at- 
tend. About  $1,050  was  taken  in.  Our 
expenses  were  $345.89,  which  leaves 
about  $700  to  be  divided  between  the 
company  and  the  Fund." 
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The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 


Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fire-resisting  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Exten- 
sive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life — hockey,  bas- 
ket-ball, tennis,  riding. 


Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


School  for  Girls 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

A  School  of  high  grade  which  aims  to  produce  in 
each  girl  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth 
of  which  she  is  capable.  Wise  supervision  of  work 
and  play. 

Preparation  for  college  examinations.  Cultural 
Courses.  Household  Science  including  actual  prac- 
tice in  a  real  house. 

Gymnasium  and  organized  athletics. 

45  miles  from  New  York. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.  B.  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.  B.  Smith 
Principals 

Gymnasium 


Abbot  Academy 


Founded  1828 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Andover 
Massachusetts 

23  Miles  from  Boston 


Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


Miss  Capen's  School 

for   GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Bessie  Faunce  Gill 

Louise  Capen 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1887 

Preparatory,   Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal- 
please  use  them 
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Careers    for    Women 

Edited  by  CATHERINE  FILENE 

A  complete  and  authoritative  guide  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  occupations  open  to 
women.  To  every  girl  who  has  felt  that  her  choice  of  career  is  limited  to  nursing, 
teaching  and  stenography,  these  articles  will  come  as  a  revelation. 


$4.00  at 
all  Bookstores 


HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


4  Park  Street 
Boston  8 


H 


IE 


Northampton 
Commercial    College 

Offers    courses    which   give   a  thorough 
technical  training  to   those   who   desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For   catalogue   and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH    PICKETT,    Principal 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LEXINGTON 

AVE. 
AT  23"-°ST. 

FOR  MORE  THAN 

A QUARTER Or A 

CENTURY  WE  HAVE 

BEEN  PREPARING 

clNf^-  ACCOUNTANTS, 

/qU^1  SECRETARIES, CASHIERS. 
/  ^  STENOGRAPHERS, TVPISTS, 
I  SALES  CLERKS.AND  OFFICE  WORKERS. 
\ZJ     A  DISTINCTLY  SPECIAL   SCHOOL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GRADES 

CATALOGUE  £R  E  E 

N  EW     YORK 


A  school  that  has  been 
sending  men  and  women 
into  business  for  26  years 
knows  how. 

Special  intensive  courses 
for  college  graduates. 


EFFICIENCY 


commands  recogni- 
tion and  pay  even 
in  teaching 

Plan  to  study  this  summer 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
AND  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President 

desires  to  extend  its  practical  training 
to  art  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

Address  Secretary,     2239  Broadway,  New  York. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
Appointment     Bureau 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  who  wish 
assistance  in  securing  teaching  or 
non-teaching  positions. 


Address: 

Helen  Wright,  Director 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
please  use  them 
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A  BANJO  OR  A 
VIOLIN  CHILD? 

Which  type  is  yours?  The  jolly,  care- 
less, noisy  kind,  or  the  sensitive, 
highly  strung,  intellectual  type  ?  Of 
course  no  intelligent  college-trained 
mother  would  try  to  make  a  violinist 
out  of  a  rollicking  banjo-boy,  nor 
force  a  banjo  into  the  gifted  hands  of 
a  violin  child. 

Our  specialty  is  getting  the  right  kind 
of  child's  book  into  the  right  hands. 
But  so  many  adults  have  been 
delighted  with  the  way  in  which  we 
have  solved  the  problems  of  their 
children's  reading  that  they  have 
turned  to  us  about  their  own.  So 
whether  you  want  books  for  a  child 
or  for  yourself  we  can  help  you  select 
them  and  get  them  for  you.  Write 
to  us  or  call  at  our  shop. 

THE  STORY  BOOK  SHOP 

52  East  81st  Street,  New  York  City 

Candace  Thurber  Stevenson,  Smith  '04  Hazel  Hyde 


a 


The  Ladies  of  Grecourt,: 

by  Ruth  Gaines  1901 


The  History  of  the  Smith 
College  Relief  Unit  in  the 
Somme,  France 

Price  $2.50 


published  by 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


For  Sale  at  LOCAL  BOOKSHOPS  and  at 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Every  Alumna  and 
Every  Undergraduate 

ought  to  have 

The  Smith  College  Song  Book 


Send  check  or  money  order  to 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

Music  Hall,  Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Cloth,  $1.50.     Paper,  $1.00.     Postage  prepaid 


Price   list   of  other    Clef   Club   publications   on   request 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
please  use  them 
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"A  queer  thing  about  a  Book  —  you  know  at 
once,  if  you  are  clairvoyant  in  these  matters 
.  .  .  when  you  have  met  your  Book,"  says 
C.  Morley. 

We  feel  "libre  voyant'*  about 

these  three  Books  — 

H.  M.  Tomlinson — The  Sea  and  the  Jungle. 

Ship  "along  of"  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  you  will  never  forget  him  or  his  prose  or  his  adventures. 

Postpaid  $5.07 

H.  M.  Tomlinson  —  Old  Junk. 

"A  fascinating  collection  of  sensitive  and  beautifully  poised  sketches;  a  cook  thai  sets  the  mind  on 
lovely  journeys  of  its  own."  Postpaid  $2.57 

Hjalmur  Rutzebeck  —  Alaska  Man's  Luck. 

A  breathless  narrative  concerned  with  overcoming  the  snows  and  icy  torrents  of  Alaska.      Postpaid  $2.07 

The  Bookshop  stakes  its  reputation  on  these  3  Books 
All  3  mailed  postpaid  $9.60 

Hampshire  Bookshop,  Inc. 
Northampton  Massachusetts 


10  West  47th  St.,    New  York  City 

Telephone,  Bryant  8181 

A  carefully  chosen  stock  of 
modern  and  contemporary 
fiction,  poetry,  plays,  es- 
says, criticism  and  books 
about  books  from  the 
English  and  American 
publishers. 

First  editions  and  out-of-print  books 


If  you  cannot  call,  please  write  or 
telephone  for  our  catalog 


SHELDON 


CRISPIN 


(Edkh  Dudley  Sheldon) 

PUBLICITY  OF  ALL  SORTS 
Surveys 

1525  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Smith  College  Class  Books 

We  have  some  of  nearly  every 
year. 

Price  of  the  older  ones  $1.00. 


Bridgman  &  Lyman 

108    Main    Street,    Northampton 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal- 
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BOOKS  = 

CATALOGS 

MAGAZINES 


PRINTING 

Our  Specialty :  Prompt  Service 


THE   RUMFORD   PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

JOHN  LEITCH 


A    book   for   those   who   are    interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 


1  \kiKki.Y  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal 
plfa^e  use  them 
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Have  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 

KINGS'  TREASURIES  of  LITERATURE 

In  the  attractive  .proportions  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare,  but  very  slightly  larger, 
these  books  intended  for  both  school  and  home  aim  to  suggest  the  warm  friend- 
liness of  companionable  minds  and  the  genuine  pleasure  that  lies  in  delving  into 
the  full  meaning  of  the  books  that  abide. 

70  cents,  each;  among  the  first  volumes  announced  those  now  ready  are: 

The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  Alpha  of  the  Plough  Black  Beauty 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  History  of  a  Candle  Modern  Poetry 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  Lore  of  the  Wanderer  Evergreen  Stories 

Bee:  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs  Sesame  and  Lilies  Farm  Room  Plays 

Shakespeare:  Richard  II  Tale  of  Two  Cities  Kingley's  Heroes 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  Tales  from  Tolstoy  Macaulay's  Clive 

Tales  from  Hans  Andersen  The  Shakespeare  Progress  DeCoverley  Papers 

If  you  are  teaching  or  in  any  way  trying  to  interest  your  younger  friends  in  the  true 
pleasures  of  reading  you  will  find  these  inexpensive,  beautiful  books  a  great  help  in 
preparing  the  way  for  an  introduction  to  the  treasures  of 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

YOU  ALREADY  KNOW  IT  AS  GIVING  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
COLLECT  A  LIBRARY  AS  DISTINGUISHED  IN  FORM  AS  IN  CONTENT 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy  reading,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  for  later  years,  of  your  favorite  authors. 

Scott  (27  vols) 
Shelley 
Whitman 
etc. 

Whatever  your  special  taste  or  need  is  among  the  books  which  the  world  approves  as 
masterpieces,  you  can  gratify  it  here. 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper  than  their  purses 
a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the  first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  list  of  biographies. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

DeQuincey's  English  Lake  Poets  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

Clement  K.  Snorter's  George  Borrow  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 
etc.  etc. 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  volumes,  all  of  educational 
value,   in  Everyman's   Library.     A  full  list  sent  on  request. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Shakespeare  (3  vols) 

Arnold 

Burns 

Dickens  ^22  vols 

Wordsworth 

Byron 

Emerson  ^5  vols) 

Keats 

Rossetti 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 
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SOUTH  POND 
CABINS 

Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire 


For  boys  eight 

to  fifteen  years 

old. 

Each  boy's  person- 
ality developed  and 
activities    adapted 
to  his  needs. 


DIRECTORS 

Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M.,  Harvard  '06 

Julia  Reed  Gallagher,  A.B.,  Smith  "08 

Booklet.    Eastern  Representative 

Address : 

Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  Headmaster 
St.  Louis  Country  Day  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dike  Sleeper 
Northampton,  Mass. 

1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Worthington 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Announce  the  opening  of 

Camp  Marbury 

A  CAMP  for  GIRLS 

ten  years  of  age  and  over 


LAKE  CHAMPLA1N 

(Near  Vergennes,  Vermont) 


Season  June  30  to  August  30 


For  further  information  address  the  directors 


See 

Europe 

1921 

And  let  us  inter- 
pret it  to  you 


Superb  Routes:  majoring  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  or  Italy. 

Inspiring  Lecturers  who  are  special- 
ists in  the  countries  assigned  to 
them. 

Unique  Opportunities  for  enjoyment 
and  culture. 


We  sent  to  Europe  last  summer 
115  people,  several  of  whom  were 
Smith  Alumnae. 

Write  Intercollegiate  Tours 

65-S  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ERIC    STAHLBERG 

MCCLELLAN  STUDIO 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


Portraits  of  the  Presidents, 
Faculty,  Campus  Views,  Etc 


YOUR  ORDERS  — to  receive  prompt  attention 
—  must  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College? 

Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 

Editor-in-Chief, 

Helena  H.  Smith,  1921 

Business  Manager, 

Dorothy  A.  Goodenough,  1921 

In  charge  of  Alumnae  Subscriptions, 

Greta  Wood,  1922 
Tyler  House 
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Chocolates 

TWO  GRADES 


Every  one  loves  them 

There   is  no   gift  so  universally- 
appreciated 

BUTLER    &    ULLMAN 

Formerly  Field 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Members    Florists    Telegraph    Delivery 


Distinctive  Styles 


IN 


SHOES  and  HOSIERY 


Reliable  in  quality  and 
reasonable  in  price. 

Largest  assortment  in 
this  vicinity. 


THOMAS   S.   CHILDS 

Incorporaltd 

273-279  High  Street,    Holyoke,  Mass. 


Julia  Clyde  MacAlister 
Untenor  decorations 

2212  rlttenhouse  street 
Philadelphia 


AGENT  FOR  HANDMADE  BEDSPREADS 
MADE  BY  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINEER  WOMEN 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers 

of 

Caps,  Gowns,  Hoods 

Samples,  prices  and  Bulletin  on  request 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
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IGOO  SOAP 

{Intelligent  Gentlewomen  s  Olive  Oil  Soap) 


The  Castile  Soap  that  earned  over  $3000  for 
the  Fund ! 

Sold  to  Smith  Fund  Agents  at  old  wholesale 
price ! 

Otherwise  no  longer  sold  for  benefit  of  Smith 
Fund! 

Inviting  wholesale  rates  to  persons  wishing  to 
earn  money  for  other  College  Funds,  Girls' 
Clubs,  Church  Societies,  Hospitals,  etc.:  or 
themselves ! 


Same  old  bargain  at  retail : 

9  cakes  for  $1.00:    12  cakes  for  $1.30 

In  cases  of  10.  20.  36,  60  or  100  lbs. 

(cakes  averaging  4  to  the  lb.)  at  40c  a  lb. 

(Please  include  parcel  post  cost  in  check.) 

N.  B.     This  soap  now  retails  in  the  open  market  for  15c 

per  cake. 


Send  orders  or  write  for  rates  to 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood,  Jr. 

2    Arlington    Rd.,   Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Self-Threading  Needles 

HENRY  MILWARD  &  SONS' 
CALYX-EYED  NEEDLES 

Blind  can  thread  them 

10  Sizes  in  Paper 25c 

Milward's  Broiderfast 
Embroidery  Needle,  $1.00 

Sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid 

Agents  Wanted 

ADVERTISING    SALES    AGENCY 

1482  Broadway  New  York 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach    and   cause   indigestion 

Batchelder    &    Snyder    Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal- 
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HENRY   G.   SEARS   COMPANY 


Established  1860 


Purveyors  of 

CHOICE  FOOD  COMMODITIES 

PRIVATE  BRANDS : 

SQUARE-SEAL   CANNED   GOODS 
BROOKSIDE  CANNED  GOODS 
SQUARE -SEAL  COFFEE 

Office  and  Warehouse 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The   ideal   food    beverage. 

Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 
Choice  Recipes 
v^M:  Sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1780 


J 
DORCHESTER,.  MASS. 


The 

"RED  LILY" 

BRAND 

Identifies  the  Best  in  canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  and 
also  a  large  variety  of  Grocery 
products  in  general. 

Look  for  the 

"RED  LILY" 

and  be  sure. 
Wm.  M.  Flanders  Co. 

Boston  and  Northampton 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
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Bide  a  Wee 

The  Chicken 

and 

Waffle  House 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Stebbins,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Telephone  415-W 


The  Mary  Marguerite 

Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 

21  Stale  Street 


Luncheon  and  Supper,  Hours  1 1  to  6 


A  ccommodations  made  for  special  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HOME  COOKED  FOODS 


Crescent  3nn 

NORTHAMPTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

An  exclusive  house  in  a  quiet  location 
with  large  porch 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  Telephone  839 

Reservations  may  be  made  now 


Take  the  Trail  to 

The  Lonesome  Pine 
Guest  House 

14  HENSHAW  AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Telephone"  496 -W 

Miss  Dengler  Miss  Chaffin 


^e  Cebar  g>tump 
Q£ta  #arben 

59  BELMONT  AVENUE 

"  Where  only  the  best  is  expected 
Where  only  the  best  is  served. " 

Open  from  12.30  to  7  P.  M. 
Sundays,  5  to  7  P.  M. 

W.  J.  SHORT,  Proprietor.         Telephone  634-W. 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES 

to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BEST   CATERING  IN    NORTHAMPTON 


MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVER! 

THE  girls  at  Smith  simply  rave  more  than  ever  over  the  delicious  confections  that  we  make 
right  here  in  our  own  shop.     Especially  popular  are  our 

Chocolate  Strings  and  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints 

which  have  always  been  favorites  with  the  Smith  girl. 

Can't  we  send  you  a  box  of  your  favorite  candy?  We  make  a  specialty  of  sending  candies  by 
mail.  Try  some  of  our  hard  candies.  Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  give  it  our  prompt 
attention. 

BECKM  ANN'S 

249  MAIN  STREET  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
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;Pl2>moutf)  3nn 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


JOteto  Colonial  Cea  &oom 

JUST  OPENED   IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 


THE  DRAPER 

Northampton's  Leading  Hotel 

Centrally  located  and  within 
a  two-minute  walk  of  Smith 
College  Campus 


DRAPER  LUNCH 

171   Main  Street 

(underneath  The  Draper) 

KIMBALL  LUNCH 

27  Main  Street 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 
Proprietor 


White   House   Inn 

91  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


A/fRS.  BURGESS  announces  the 
opening  of  White  House  Inn, 
June  24,  1921,  as  a  summer  hotel 
and  tea  room  for  the  season  closing 
September  8th. 

Reservations  for  rooms  may  be 
made  in  advance  at  any  time. 

Rates   and   further   information 
will  be  given  upon  request. 


Automobile  Parties  a  Specialty 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
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HOTEL  NONOTUCK 

Holyoke         .'.  .'.         Mass. 

Fireproof  Roof  Garden  European 


A  Most  Desirable  Stopping  Place 
for    Business    Men    and    Tourists 


Dancing  in  the  Main  Restaurant 
Every  Evening,  Except  Sunday, 
from  7.30  to  11.30 


Special  Concert  Every  Sunday 
from  12.30  to  2.30,  and  6.30 
to  10.30  P.  M. 


The  Quarterly  advertisers  are  at  your  disposal — 
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AIRPLANE   PHOTOS 

SMITH    COLLEGE    FROM    THE    AIR 

Three  Excellent  Views  taken  Nov.  3,  1920 

Fifty  Cents  each  $1.50  a  set 

11"  x  14"  Enlargements  $3.50  each 

Mail  orders  filled  promptly 

WESLEY  L.  KEOUGH 

Box  55  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Where  Two  Hands  Do 
the  Work  of  a  Hundred 

THE  scene  is  at  one  of  our 
country's  large  freight  termi- 
nals. Barrels,  boxes,  crates,  bales, 
rolls— by  the  ton— moving  in  every 
direction,  with  no  accidents  and 
no  damage.  And  what  keeps  every- 
thing moving  so  systematically  ? 

When  a  ship  docks,  a  traveling 
electric  hoist  lifts  huge  loads  from 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  to  the  dock. 
From  this  point  the  cargo  is  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  electric  cranes, 
hoists,  storage  battery  trucks,  pack- 
age conveyors,  and  electric  indus- 
trial locomotives. 

A  like  scene  may  be  viewed  in 
large  industrial  plants,  at  coal  tip- 
ples, ore  docks,  or  any  other  place 
where  conservation  of  time  and 
man  power  is  essential. 

In  developing  the  application  of 
electricity  to  material  handling 
machines  the  General  Electric 
Company  serves  not  only  industries 
but  all  mankind  by  making  it 
easier  to  have  the  world's  goods 
brought   to  the  consumer's  door. 


95-383  I 


The  Capen  School 

The  Power  Behind  the  Counter 

Looking  in  on  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Sophomore  Campaign  for  Suitable  Dress 

Once  Again  We  Test  Our  Intelligence 

Interested  in  Education?     Yes 

The  Nurse  Enters  the  Factory 
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THE  CAPEN  SCHOOL 

Miss  Capen  left  her  school,  or  as  she  phrased  it  in  her  will,  "the  school  for 
girls  which  I  have  so  long  conducted,"  to  her  two  nieces,  Miss  Bessie  F.  Gill 
and  Miss  Louise  Capen.  In  a  codicil,  however,  written  in  December  191 9  we 
read  that  if  and  when  the  time  should  come  in  which  they  no  longer  cared  to 
continue  to  carry  on  the  school, 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  said  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College  in  said  Northampton,  the  said  Trustees  of  the  Smith 
College  paying  to  said  Bessie  F.  Gill  and  said  Louise  Capen  respectively,  the  amounts 
of  the  legacies  given  to  them  by  this  codicil  [$100,000  to  each],  or  such  portions  of  said 
legacies  as  may  be  then  unpaid." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  February  1921,  less  than  two  years  after  Miss 
Capen  wrote  these  words,  it  was  announced  that  Smith  College  was  the  resid- 
uary legatee  of  the  Capen  School  and  would  come  into  possession  at  the  end  of 
the  present  school  year.  It  is  therefore  entirely  fitting  that  we  devote  our 
opening  pages  to  a  tribute  to  Miss  Capen,  whose  loyalty  to  the  College  and 
generous  interest  in  its  future  have  made  her  one  of  the  largest  benefactors 
Smith  College  has  ever  known,  and  to  a  brief  review  of  the  School  which  in  its 
long  and  honorable  history  has  sent  more  than  900  girls  to  this  College. 

Indeed,  many  alumnae  upon  hearing  the  news,  while  rejoicing  at  the  mar- 
vellous good  fortune  of  the  College  (and  grateful  for  the  Fund  which  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  pay  off  the  legacies  and  other  charges  on  the  estate),  felt 
grieved  and  deeply  moved  at  the  prospect  of  the  passing  of  the  Capen  School. 
However,  a  school  like  the  Capen  cannot  suddenly  be  blotted  out,  and  surely 
the  college  girls  who  in  the  future  are  to  walk  beneath  its  elms  will  feel  the 
pull  of  that  intangible  thing  we  call  tradition  and  know  that  the  Capen  House 
and,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Talbot  and  the  Faunce,  stand  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  very  newest  dormitory  that  shall  be  built  on  Allen  Field. 
That  the  students  realize  their  own  good  fortune  is  already  apparent  for  they 
are  applying  for  rooms  in  gratifying  numbers. 

In  1912  there  was  a  reunion  of  the  Capen  School  at  which  Miss  Capen  gave 
a  most  delightful  address,  and  so  we  are  fortunate  in  having  in  her  own  words 
much  interesting  data.  It  is  not  a  history  for,  to  quote  her,  "  It  is  only  a  por- 
trayal of  its  daily  life  and  work  that  constitutes  a  history  of  a  school  and  each 
one  of  you  has  made  her  own  individual  contribution  to  our  real  history  as  we 
follow  down  the  years." 
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She  tells  of  her  meeting  with  Miss  Burnham  at  Wellesley  College  on  the  day 
of  its  opening  in  1875.  "We  were  both  there  to  help  start  a  woman's  college, — 
more  of  a  novelty  then  than  now.  Vassar  was  the  only  real  woman's  college 
that  we  knew.  Wellesley  and  Smith  were  both  beginning  that  same  month. 
A  year  of  delightful  companionship  followed.  Our  work  suggested  endless 
problems,  giving  rise  to  continual  discussions.  I  learned  that  Miss  Burnham's 
greatest  desire  was  to  create  and  mould  a  school  for  girls  which  should  differ 
essentially  from  the  approved  boarding-school  of  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  we  separated,  Miss  Burnham  took  a  temporary  position  in  a  western 
college  and  I  came  to  Northampton  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  at  Smith  College.  [Miss  Capen  was  the  second  woman  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.]  Soon  after  I  came, 
President  Seelye,  learning  from  me  that  Miss  Burnham  was  intending  to  estab- 
lish a  private  school  for  girls,  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  consider  opening 
her  school  in  Northampton.  I  immediately  wrote  to  her  and  she  joined  me 
here  in  the  Spring  of  1877.  Together  we  went  over  the  entire  subject.  She 
was  sure  that  she  wanted  to  establish  a  school  of  her  own.  I  was  sure  that  this 
was  a  favorable  time  and  place  for  trying  the  experiment,  and  we  decided  that 
it  should  be  tried. 

"Then  came  the  question  of  a  suitable  location.  We  inspected  and  con- 
sidered every  place  in  town  that  was  suggested  by  anybody  as  possibly  avail- 
able. I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  we  allowed  one  place  on  Round  Hill 
to  escape  us.  The  house  on  Elm  Street,  then  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Huntington 
Lyman, — now  the  Burnham  House, — was  finally  chosen.  Miss  Burnham  had 
$1,400,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  I  had  $800  with  which  to  make  a  first 
payment,  and  on  this  capital  the  enterprise  was  started. 

"Together  in  my  room  we  labored  over  the  first  circular,  discussing  every 
item  and  almost  every  word.  The  first  phrase  of  that  first  paragraph  I  have 
retained  in  every  one  of  my  succeeding  circulars.  It  brings  back  to  me  the 
entire  surroundings  and  life  of  those  days,  with  Miss  Burnham  herself,  and 
the  mixture  of  earnestness  and  half  amused  incredulity  with  which  she  scanned 
the  little  manuscript  with  its  definite  business  statements  and  no  trace  of  a 
school  behind  it.  Was  it  to  be  her  work  to  summon  up  foundations  to  meet 
and  sustain  that  long  cherished  castle  in  the  air?  She  chose  for  the  school 
name  'The  Classical  School  for  Girls.' 

"On  September  13,  1877,  the  School  opened  with  25  boarding  and  day  pupils 
and  a  special  class  of  12  college  girls  who  were  making  up  their  Greek.  [Thus 
even  in  its  first  year  did  the  school  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  inadequately 
prepared  students!]  By  1879  the  School  had  doubled  and  as  there  was  prom- 
ise of  more  applicants  than  Miss  Burnham's  house  could  accommodate  we 
decided  that  I  should  join  her.  In  the  summer  of  1880  I  rented  and  furnished 
the  house  that  had  been  the  parsonage  of  the  Edwards  Church,  now  84  Elm 
Street,  and  that  summer  we  issued  our  first  circulars  as  associate  principals. 
In  the  summer  of  1882  I  gave  up  my  house  and  rented  the  one  on  the  Talbot 
estate,  which  is  now  the  main  part  of  the  Capen  House. 

"All  the  class  work  up  to  this  time  had  been  conducted  on  the  Burnham 
premises.    Miss  Burnham  was  the  first  to  observe  that  her  girls  were  decidedly 
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losers  by  this  arrangement.  While  the  others  were  having  brisk  walks  in  the 
fresh  air  between  classes,  her  girls  were,  as  a  rule,  close  in  the  house  all  through 
the  morning.  Something  must  be  done  and  our  wits  were  sorely  taxed.  We 
first  tried  having  various  school  exercises  conducted  in  my  dining  room.  There 
chanced  to  be  on  the  Talbot  grounds  a  small  unused  structure,  that  had  served 
in  untold  capacities  and  had  held  a  more  or  less  honorable  position  on  the  main 
village  street.  It  had  even  been  said  to  be  the  oldest  existing  building  in 
town, — an  assertion  that  one  could  easily  believe.  This  we  coaxed  to  pose  as  a 
part  of  our  institution,  and  to  open  its  one  small  door  to  our  classes." 

It  was  shortly  after  this  while  still  considering  what  ought  to  be  done  that 
Miss  Burnham  failed  rapidly  in  health  and  died  in  Europe  in  1885.  Miss 
Capen  proceeds:  "Then  of  course  all  questions  concerning  the  future  of  the 
school  must  be  settled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  school  was  to  come  to  me  in 
accordance  with  Miss  Burnham's  wish.    The  executors  decided  that  they  could 
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best  meet  the  conditions  of  this  agreement  by  renting  to  me  the  Burnham 
House.  My  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the  school  giving  it  the  name  of  its 
founder  was  accepted,  and  the  circular  issued  in  the  summer  of  1885  was  the 
first  under  the  name  of  'The  Mary  A.  Burnham  Classical  School  for  Girls' 
bearing  my  name  alone  as  principal." 

Increasing  numbers  and  the  larger  college  requirements  called  for  more 
room  and  instructors  and  Miss  Capen  tells  of  the  equipment  added  to  the 
School  from  time  to  time.  A  gymnasium  with  classrooms  was  built  in  1890. 
This  building  burned  on  the  morning  of  December  29,  1917,  and  Miss  Capen 
simply  remarked:  "A  strenuous  opening  to  my  eightieth  year,"  and  proceeded 
to  make  plans  for  rebuilding!  In  1893  the  Whitcomb  House — now  the  Pier- 
pont — was  opened,  to  be  replaced  in  1902  by  the  Faunce;  and  a  new  gym- 
nasium was  built  in  1898.  The  curriculum  changed  and  expanded  as  conditions 
required. 

"In  1904,"  Miss  Capen  continues,  "I  learned  that  I  could  not  hold  an  undis- 
puted claim  to  the  name  I  gave  the  School  at  the  time  it  came  into  my  hands 
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in  1885  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  take  another  name,  which  I  did  with  the 
utmost  regret,  choosing  'The  Northampton  School  for  Girls.'" 

In  1909  the  Talbot  House  was  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  Burnham 
House,  the  lease  of  which  was  discontinued.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  present 
name — "Miss  Capen's  School" — was  adopted. 

The  Capen  School  Association  was  formed  at  this  19 12  reunion.  It  wished 
to  make  Miss  Capen  some  substantial  gift  and  at  her  request  founded  the 
Capen  Scholarship  in  Smith  College,  the  income  to  be  given  to  some  girl 
unable  to  finance  a  college  course.  No  one  who  did  not  know  Miss  Capen  well 
realized  how  characteristic  that  request  was  for  she  never  told  of  the  many 
girls  who  owed  much  of  their  education  to  her  generosity. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  fyrief  survey  to  speak  intimately  of  Miss 
Capen  herself  or  of  her  achievements  in  her  long  life  of  service.  She  was  a 
wonderful  woman,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  really  knew  her.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty- two,  leaving  a  school  that  for  more  than  a  generation 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  education  of  some  3600  girls.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  her  for  the  vision  which  saw  in  Smith  College  a  worthy 
instrument  through  which  her  ideals  of  education  might  still  be  perpetuated. 

THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

February  19,  20,  and  21 

After  every  February  Council  meeting  the  Quarterly  is  sorry  that  it  isn't  a 
Monthly!  Indeed  just  for  one  enthusiastic  moment  it  even  wishes  it  were  a 
Weekly,  for  then  it  would  be  able  to  get  to  its  subscribers  really  fresh  news  of 
the  College  as  gleaned  in  those  three  delightful  days,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  of  the  Stand-by  Weekly  which  went  to  every  alumna  weeks  ago  telling  her 
the  bits  of  college  and  fund  news  which  simply  could  [not  wait  for  our  more  lei- 
surely volume.  We  are  grateful  to  that  same  Stand-by,  and  if  we  in  our  more 
detailed  report  repeat  some  items  that  are  noted  therein  we  are  sure  that  you 
will  grant  that  their  very  importance  warrants  almost  any  amount  of  repetition. 

This  was  the  seventh  mid-winter  session  of  the  Council  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different  from  all  the  others.  Last  year  the  Fund  was  the  delegate-at-large 
from  every  class  and  section  of  the  country — the  invisible  guest  who  sat  in  at 
all  our  deliberations.  This  year,  although  the  Fund  office  was  much  visited, 
councillors  dropped  in  for  the  most  part  to  see  how  payments  on  pledges  were 
coming  in, — the  Fund  no  longer  electrified  the  Council  atmosphere.  Two 
and  three  years  ago  the  Unit  was  our  thrilling  guest,  and  in  those  years  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Council  came  straight  from  France.  This  year  there  was  no 
particular  call  to  arms  from  either  home  or  abroad  and  yet  as  the  hours  went  by 
and  we  had  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  ourselves  as  an 
Association  and  the  College  as  a  college  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
years  when  some  definite  piece  of  work  awaited  our  accomplishment,  we  realized 
very  keenly  that  we  still  have  a  real  job  as  alumnae  of  Smith  College.  Mrs. 
MacDougall  made  that  fact  very  clear  in  the  very  charming  speech  with  which 
she  opened  the  sessions.  She  reminded  us  too  that  although  the  Council  means 
much  to  the  College — indeed  is  necessary  to  it  if  correct  information  is  to  be 
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widely  disseminated — we  must  remember  that  the  whole  body  of  alumnae  are 
interpreted  to  the  College  by  the  Council.  It  behooves  its  members  to  bring 
to  the  meetings  keen  intelligence  and  constructive  comment  and  then  to  report 
wisely  and  well.    It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  undertake  this  report. 

We  print  below  a  kind  of  glorified  program  which  we  trust  will  serve  as  a 
running  commentary  on  the  proceedings  which  we  are  of  course  unable  to  pub- 
lish in  full. 

THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY    1 7 

9.00  A.  m.,  Registration  at  the  Alumnae  Office. 

9.30,  Business  session  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  MacDougall,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation; 94  delegates  answered  the  roll  call. 

Conference  with  Dean  Comstock. 

1 1. 00,  Visiting  of  classes. 

2.15  p.  M.,  Business  session.  Report  of  the  War  Service  Board  by  Ellen  (Emerson)  Daven- 
port, chairman.  Reports  by  Justina  Hill  and  Ruth  Henry  of  the  Near  East  Unit.  Discussion 
meeting.     Rumors  in  criticism  of  the  College. 

4.00,  Conference  with  the  Student  Council.  Topics:  the  Crew  House,  changes  in  social 
regulations,  compulsory  chapel,  honor  system,  the  Hoover  Fund,  student  government,  social 
activities;  undergraduate  contributions  to  the  Smith  College  Fund,  amounting  to  $56,973.35; 
the  sophomore  campaign  for  more  suitable  dress. 

8.00,  Reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  to  the  Council  and  the  members  of  the  faculty 
in  the  departments  of  science.    The  President's  House. 

FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY    1 8 

9.00  A.  m.,  Exhibit  by  Quarterly  advertisers  and  distribution  of  samples.  The  Alumnae 
Office. 

10.00,  Business  session.  Report  of  the  Smith  College  Fund.  [For  other  business  see  page 
240.]     Report  by  Miss  Wright,  director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau. 

11.30,  Visiting  of  classes;  informal  meeting  of  club  representatives. 

2.15  p.  m.,  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Class  Organization  and  Records. 

3.00,  Conference  with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Conference  with  Alumnae.  Topics:  duties 
of  the  class  deans;  the  admission  system,  the  Library,  the  Summer  School;  the  new  acquisitions 
in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery  (with  lantern  slides  in  Graham  Hall  and  the  acquisitions  on  exhibi- 
tion). Speakers:  Miss  Mary  Cook,  senior  class  dean,  Professor  Ernst  Mensel,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  admission,  Miss  Mary  Dunham,  the  librarian,  Professor  Alfred  Churchill,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Art,  Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

5.00,  Tea  in  the  President's  former  house. 

8.00,  Addresses  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Wilder,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  (with  lantern 
slides),  on  Smith  College  Activities  in  the  Orient.    Burton  Hall. 

9.15,  Views  of  the  moon  through  the  telescopes  in  the  Observatory. 

SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY    1 9 

9.00  A.  M.,  Business  session. 

9.30,  Conference  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Darling,  purchasing  agent. 

9.50,  Conference  with  President  Neilson. 

11.00,  Business  session.  Announcement  of  the  Board  of  Directors'  action  in  appropriating 
from  the  Alumnae  Fund  $500  for  a  fellowship  for  1921-22,  and  $100  for  the  publication  of  the 
College  monographs. 

Addresses  by  Miss  Ruth  Chester,  of  the  Ginling  faculty,  and  by  Miss  Ellen  Cook,  on  Ginling 
and  its  need  of  a  $50,000  student-alumnae  building. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  College  for  its  hospitality  and  to  the  chair  for  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings.  A  vote  of  good  will  and  best  wishes  to  the  Wellesley  committee  for  success  in  its 
campaign. 

12.30  P.  M.,  Luncheon.  The  Edwards  Church  Parlors.  Guests  of  honor:  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson,  Mr.  McCallum,  and  President  Seelye  who  spoke  at  the  close  of  the  luncheon. 
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The  program  mentions  an  exhibit  by  Quarterly  advertisers.  That  means 
that  the  middle  room  was  filled  with  a  large  and  attractive  array  "in  the  flesh," 
so  to  speak,  of  many  of  those  things  which  our  advertisers  declare  no  Smith 
alumna  can  afford  to  be  without. 

The  councillors  were  as  always  generously  entertained  by  the  College  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  entertainment,  the  reception  given  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson  in  their  beautiful  home,  the  interesting  evening  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilder,  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  faculty  at  tea  were 
a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  we  were  told  that  we  were  welcome. 

Ninety-four  persons  answered  the  roll  call,  among  them  Justina  Hill  and 
Ruth  Henry,  whose  talks  of  the  Near  East  later  were  so  much  enjoyed. 

A  complete  file  of  reports  may  be  found  in  the  Alumnae  Office. 

From  the  Committee  on  Education. — This  Committee  is  a  combination 
of  the  former  committees  on  Preparatory  Schools,  Curriculum,  and  Graduate 
Study.  It  is,  therefore,  the  plan  of  the  committee  to  continue  the  study  of 
these  three  subjects,  and  to  work  in  three  sections.  The  line  of  effort  for  this 
year  has  been  determined  after  conference  with  the  President  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  Committees  on  Graduate  Study,  Curriculum,  and 
Admission. 

In  the  matter  of  Preparatory  Schools,  President  Neilson  has  said  that  "the 
most  important  service  the  alumnae  can  do  the  College  is  in  connection  with 
the  misunderstanding  so  widely  spread  abroad  with  regard  to  the  entrance 
examinations."  Comparatively  few  alumnae,  aside  from  teachers  and  mothers 
of  girls  preparing  for  Smith,  have  studied  the  new  plan  of  admission  carefully 
enough  to  explain  its  advantages  and  correct  false  impressions  concerning  its 
difficulty  and  unfairness.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  each 
councillor  report  to  her  local  club  the  importance  of  reading  and  mastering  the 
articles  by  Professor  Mensel  in  the  Quarterly  for  this  year.  Other  possible 
methods  of  diffusing  this  valuable  information  will  also  be  considered. 

The  statement  of  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  in  her  address  at  the 
opening  of  that  college,  October  1920,  that  one-half  of  the  freshman  class 
select  Bryn  Mawr  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  English  course  has  raised 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  different  courses  in  our  own  curriculum  and 
suggested  the  need  for  an  intensive  study  of  this  subject.  Satisfactory  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  numerical  statistics  of  the  number  of  courses 
offered  in  each  department,  but  the  Committee  must  endeavor  to  learn  the 
content  of  the  separate  courses  and  their  strength  and  weakness,  and  must  be 
able  to  answer  intelligently  parents  and  teachers  who  are  asking  what  a  girl 
can  get  in  any  particular  department.  A  comparison  of  the  courses  set  forth 
in  the  College  catalog  with  those  offered  by  the  other  Eastern  colleges  for 
women,  and  frequent  conferences  with  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  the 
obvious  method  to  be  employed. 

Still  another  suggestion  has  come  from  the  speech  of  President  Thomas 
already  quoted:  "It  is  better,"  she  says,  "to  produce  one  great  leader  than 
100,000  average  college  women."  It  is  not  relevant  to  this  report  to  discuss 
the  purpose  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  our  colleges,  but  it  does  behoove 
us  to  ask  ourselves  if  in  the  making  of  "intelligent  gentlewomen"  Smith  Col- 
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lege  has  undervalued  "education  for  leadership  and  pure  scholarship."  A 
casual  study  of  graduate  student  statistics  shows  a  far  smaller  number  regis- 
tered from  Smith  than  from  Holyoke  or  Wellesley.  The  problem  for  the  Com- 
mittee is,  therefore,  to  investigate  this  situation,  and  suggest  ways  by  which 
more  students  may  be  urged  to  go  on  to  graduate  work. 

The  series  of  Smith  College  studies  in  History,  Classics  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages have,  in  the  opinion  of  President  Neilson,  been  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating scholarship  in  the  College  and  in  creating  respect  for  our  scholarship 
elsewhere,  and  the  suggestion  comes  from  the  President  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Council  be  directed  in  support  of  these  publications  rather  than  the  foundation 
of  new  fellowships.  (I  am  glad  to  record  that  the  Council  yesterday  made  an 
appropriation  of  $100  for  this  purpose.)        Ruth  B.  Franklin,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Smith  College  Christian  Association  (This  report  was 
omitted,  owing  to  a  change  in  program). — A  recent  magazine  article  states  that 
the  Smith  student  has  less  formal  religion  than  the  students  of  other  colleges 
for  women.  In  the  light  of  this  comment  the  following  outline  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  may  be  pertinent. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  student  body  belong  to  the  Association  this  year. 
This  represents  membership  in  the  most  "voluntary"  sense,  because  no  drive 
or  campaign  for  members  was  attempted.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  alum- 
nae we  have  a  basis  of  membership  that  demands  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  effort  to  promote  these  principles,  but  does 
not  insist  on  specific  theological  beliefs,  evangelical  or  otherwise.  We 
are  therefore  not  a  part  of  the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  although  working  in 
friendly  relations  with  it,  accepting  the  courtesy  of  its  hospitality  at  Silver 
Bay  conferences,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sending  not  a  few  of  our  graduates 
into  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

The  half-hour  Tuesday  meetings  have  been  a  feature  of  the  work  for  many 
years.  At  these  meetings  the  attendance  naturally  varies  with  the  subject 
under  discussion  and  the  congestion  of  events  in  the  academic  schedule.  The 
average  figure  is  300.  Large  audiences  prove  that  the  rare  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing our  faculty  on  subjects  other  than  those  of  the  classroom  is  appreciated. 
We  have  had  first-hand  accounts  of  Ginling  from  Ruth  Chester  and  Mrs. 
Wilder;  of  the  heroic  relief  work  in  Marsovan,  Turkey,  from  Miss  Charlotte 
Willard;  of  the  destitute  European  students  from  Laura  Ley  Gray,  newly 
returned  from  a  tour  of  relief  centers;  of  work  in  the  American  Marathi  Mission 
of  India  from  Miss  Lillian  Picken;  of  work  among  the  poor  whites  of  Harlan 
County,  Ky.,  from  Miss  Helen  Dingman.  Nor  are  the  student-led  meet- 
ings less  interesting.  An  upper  classman  is  usually  in  charge,  and  her  careful 
planning  and  genuine  interest  give  these  services  spiritual  significance. 

Informal  discussion  groups  were  held  on  winter  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  room  or  around  the  fire  in  the  Reading  Room.  The  attendance 
varied  frbm  40  to  100.  The  leaders  were  students  and  the  subjects  included 
"The  Use  of  Leisure  Time  in  College,"  "Why  do  we  go  to  Church?"  "Fun- 
damentals of  Friendship,"  and  others  as  interesting.  Everybody  talked;  that 
was  the  best  part  of  these  discussions.  Certainly  the  training  in  self  expres- 
sion which  this  and  similar  phases  of  Association  work  have  offered  should  be 
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of  real  value  in  these  days  when  it  is  considered  good  form  to  share  one's 
methods,  but  to  mention  the  motives  behind  methods  only  apologetically. 

This  year  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  college  than  last  year  contributed 
to  our  gift  of  $2,500  for  Ginling  College.  Thanks  to  such  propaganda  as  a 
Smith-Ginling  basket  ball  game  this  was  raised  in  one  drive  last  fall. 

The  best  account  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Committee  of  the  Association 
would  come  from  the  people  of  the  community  whom  they  have  visited.  A 
concert,  a  Thanksgiving  play,  and  a  tea  were  given  at  the  Lathrop  Home. 
Three  concerts  were  given  at  the  Almshouse.  Three  concerts  were  arranged  at 
the  sanitarium  at  Leeds.  A  part  of  one  entertainment  program  was  supplied 
to  the  community  chapel  at  West  Farms  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  mis- 
sionary. The  report  of  January  1  showed  that  14  girls  had  made  61  visits  to 
the  Children's  Home,  where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  schedule 
of  organized  play;  that  14  girls  had  made  49  visits  at  the  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital.  At  Christmas  time  the  work  of  the  Extension  Committee  was 
correlated  with  that  of  other  agencies  in  town;  but  our  help  was  especially 
asked  in  securing  presents  for  24  of  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Association,  in  carol  singing,  and  the  loan  of  victrolas. 

Last  fall  the  psychological  moment  arrived  at  which  the  People's  Institute 
could  acquire  an  experienced  social  worker  as  director.  She  is  Miss  Helen 
Doty  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Teaching  at  the  Institute  is  beginning 
to  mean  what  we  have  been  eager  to  have  it  mean  for  a  long  time;  not  only 
improved  English  and  algebra  for  the  foreigner,  but  a  chance  for  the  college 
student  to  become  acquainted  with  a  well  run  community  house.  While  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  all  who  work  at  the  Institute  feel  that  we 
are  sharing  in  a  great  experiment.  By  the  end  of  January,  134  college  girls 
were  teaching  at  the  Institute  one  night  a  week.  Two  conferences  of  this  group 
have  discussed  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Institute's  need  for  trained  leaders  of  girl  scout  troops  resulted  in  a  new 
type  of  work.  Before  Christmas  25  girls  were  ready  to  pass  their  second- 
class  tests  as  Scout  leaders,  after  a  series  of  lessons  with  Miss  Sinnett,  the 
Western  Massachusetts  director  of  Scouting.  Some  of  these  girls  lead  the  troop 
of  48  children  at  the  Institute;  others  will  shortly  be  used  there,  and  the  rest 
are  now  at  work  training  a  second  class  of  thirteen  patrols  of  college  girls. 
The  cooperation  and  leadership  of  Miss  Richards  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  in  this  project.  This  training 
should  enable  the  girls  who  finish  it  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  life  of 
their  home  communities  this  summer. 

A  set  of  figures  or  a  list  of  activities  cannot  determine  anything  so  intangible 
as  the  religious  attitude  of  a  group  of  people.  The  Christian  Association  at 
Smith  is  not  limited  by  formal  religious  standards.  It  has  the  vigor  and  spon- 
taneity natural  to  the  unselfish  spirit  of  the  students  who  direct  the  work. 

Mira  Wilson,  General  Secretary. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Fund  Committee. — The  first  Fund  business 
after  the  Commencement  victory  was  a  tidying  up  process,  verifying  those 
thrilling  last  minute  telegrams,  and  making  sure  that  the  Four  Million  was 
not  merely  a  fanciful  dream,  but  an  actual  fact.     The  total  is  not  all  written  in 
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bona  fide  pledges  on  the  books  even  yet,  as  you  will  see  from  the  published 
totals,  but  the  committee  is  confident  that  the  Commencement  calculation 
was  correct  and  that  the  pledges  which  linger  coyly  in  the  hands  of  class  com- 
mittees and  sub-sub  districts  will  soon  be  received  at  headquarters. 

This  winter  there  has  been  much  cooperation  with  the  districts  which  are 
still  working  to  complete  their  quotas  or  to  fulfill  definite  pledges.  The  class 
committees  are  pursuing  those  who  have  not  yet  given,  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
100  per  cent  of  donors.  The  present  86.8  per  cent  of  graduate  donors  is  a 
figure  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  45.2  per  cent  of  non-graduates,  but  it  ought  to 
be  nearer  100  per  cent.  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  class  committees 
direct  appeals  are  being  sent  from  headquarters  to  some  of  the  non-donors. 

On  the  first  of  February,  6,000  reminders  were  sent  out  to  those  who  wished 
to  make  annual  payments.  The  responses  have  come  in  splendidly  as  always. 
Indulgence  is  asked  if  errors  have  crept  into  the  handling  of  the  13,000  accounts. 
Some  may  have  been  left  over  from  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  and  some  are 
perpetrated,  unconsciously,  in  cold  blood,  owing  to  the  kinks  of  human  nature. 
For  them  all  very  humble  apologies  are  offered  and  your  patience  is  desired 
until  they  be  adjusted.  As  the  oriental  rug  man  said,  to  excuse  his  faulty 
knots,  "only  Allah  is  perfect." 

The  College  needs  more  than  the  Four  Million  it  could  not  get  on  without, 

so  we  rejoice  to  see  the  total  creep  up,  trusting  it  will  offset  the  campaign 

expenses  and  any  possible  shrinkage.     [For  the  latest  figures  see  page  242. 

Editor's  Note.]  _  c  .     _.     „ 

Florence  Snow,  for  the  Committee. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Librarian. — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
library  where  such  provision  has  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  students. 
In  the  usual  college  library  the  size  and  number  of  reading  rooms  depends  on 
how  much  money  is  left  when  everything  else  is  paid  for.  When  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Library  was  built  (one  of  the  most  complete  of  college  libra- 
ries) Mr.  Bishop  insisted  on  the  space  for  reading  rooms  being  as  large  as  pos- 
sible and  they  provided  for  10  per  cent  of  the  student  body  in  residence.  You 
have  seats  for  20  per  cent  without  counting  seminar  rooms,  stacks,  or  the 
Browsing  Room. 

New  steel  stacks  have  been  installed  this  year  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  vol- 
umes. This  should  give  us  sufficient  shelving  for  the  next  five  years.  A  new 
case  for  the  alumnae  collection  is  being  made  and  when  it  is  completed  all  three 
cases  will  be  moved  to  the  main  floor. 

I  was  asked  to  explain  briefly  the  needs  of  the  Library.  A  college  library 
has  to  supply  two  constituents,  the  undergraduates  and  the  faculty.  The 
students  have  required  reading  to  do  and  several  copies  of  each  work  are  nec- 
essary. For  this  essential  duplication  the  Alumnae  Fund  of  $1,450  was  given 
in  191 5-1 6.  Although  the  money  has  been  used  very  conservatively  it  is  more 
than  half  gone  and  with  larger  classes  we  shall  have  to  draw  on  it  more  heavily. 
The  faculty  and  advanced  students  need  a  larger  reference  collection  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  remarkably  good  working  library.  We  lack  chiefly  bib- 
liography, the  sets  of  scientific  periodicals,  the  publications  of  academies  and 
learned  societies,  and  the  older  and  historically  important  publications. 
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Almost  all  the  periodicals  and  continuations  have  raised  their  rates.  On 
this  account  we  can  buy  fewer  of  the  current  publications.  In  the  foreign 
book  markets  the  same  conditions  prevail  for  the  new  books.  To  equalize  the 
depreciated  mark  the  German  publishers  have  been  adding  an  additional  250 
per  cent  plus  10  per  cent.  This  has  been  lately  reduced,  and  it  applied  only 
to  books  in  print.  Second-hand  items  are  without  this  charge  and  if  bought 
direct  may  be  paid  for  at  less  than  two  cents  a  mark.  The  franc  is  about  nine 
cents,  the  lira  three,  and  in  general  the  foreign  outlook  is  encouraging.  Second- 
hand books  are  coming  into  the  market;  private  libraries  are  being  sold,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  exchange,  we  can  make  a  dollar  buy 
very  nearly  what  it  formerly  did. 

Members  of  the  faculty  who  have  been  abroad  during  the  past  year  have 
been  kind  enough  to  search  out  books  from  dealers  who  do  not  print  catalogs, 
and  we  have  been  fortunate  indeed  in  having  their  cooperation. 

Mary  Dunham,  Librarian. 

The  Students'  Aid  Society. — Mrs.  Webb  compared  the  first  year  of  the 
Society  with  this  past  year.  There  were  present  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
the  president  and  eight  members.  There  were  139  annual  members.  Two 
loans  of  $50  each  were  made,  and  after  all  expenses  were  paid  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  was  $166.  The  last  annual  report  lists  1520  annual  members.  Forty- 
four  loans  were  made  totaling  $5,227;  and  69  loans  were  repaid  by  46  girls. 

Miss  Wright  reported  on  the  Findex — most  uncannily  intelligent  little 
boxes  in  the  Alumnae  Office — which  is  to  contain  all  the  very  innermost  secrets 
of  the  alumnae  that  they  will  confide  to  it  and  which  if  asked  in  the  proper 
manner  will  produce  immediately  any  desired  information  about  Smith  grad- 
uates.    It  is  a  kind  of  ouija  adaptation  of  our  old  friend  the  Quinquennial. 

The  Conferences 
We  refrain  from  printing  an  account  of  the  conference  with  the  Student 
Council,  for  by  so  doing  we  should  not  only  be  repeating  much  interesting 
data  published  in  previous  Quarterlies  but  also  be  "stealing  the  thunder" 
from  the  Bulletin  Board  and  Note  Room  of  this  issue.  The  conference  was 
in  the  spacious  new  Crew  House,  and  there  were  doughnuts  and  chocolate. 

Miss  Cook  for  the  Class  Deans. — Each  class  dean  expects  to  know  per- 
sonally every  member  of  her  class  before  graduation.  Each  year  brings  its 
special  problems.  The  freshman  dean  works  several  days  with  the  records 
and  first  makes  the  acquaintance  of  her  class  by  cards.  Then  a  little  later,  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  the  faculty  send  in  records  of  students  who  are  doing  poor 
work  and  the  dean  talks  things  over  with  the  weakest  of  her  girls  and  writes  to 
the  parents.  Last  year  the  freshman  dean  wrote  to  43  parents.  Of  the  girls 
concerned  only  five  were  brought  up  to  the  Board  for  any  action  at  the  end  of 
the  semester,  whereas  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  drift  they  would  all  have 
come  up.  Only  two  of  these  43  have  left  college.  The  dean  interviews  every 
freshman  who  has  more  than  six  hours  of  D  work  and  tries  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  weakness  and  apply  the  remedy.  The  students  come  to  look  upon  her 
as  their  guide  and  friend. 

Most  of  the  students'  problems  are  academic,  of  course:  programs  must  be 
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adjusted,  majors  arranged,  and  so  forth,  and  in  these  cases  the  deans  are  the 
connecting  link  between  their  girls  and  the  Administrative  Board.  Often, 
however,  girls  come  to  their  deans  with  personal  problems  for  a  word  of  advice 
or  encouragement.  "One  of  our  very  real  tasks,"  Miss  Cook  said,  "  is  to  smooth 
frazzled  nerves.  I  think  the  two  most  anxious  deans  at  this  time,  midyears," 
she  continued,  "are  the  freshman  dean  who  is  afraid  her  students  won't  stay 
in  college  and  the  senior  dean  who  is  afraid  hers  won't  get  out." 

From  the  Conference  with  Miss  Comstock. — As  Dr.  Gilman  isn't  going 
to  speak  to  the  Council  I  am  permitted  to  speak  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
health.  Happy  is  the  college  which  has  no  health  history!  We  have  none 
this  winter.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  blessedness  it  is  to  live  through  a  period 
without  quarantine.  Last  year  on  account  of  a  heavy  increase  of  influenza 
colds  we  had  to  go  into  quarantine  just  as  the  midwinter  festivities  were  coming 
on.  This  year  we  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  the  secretary  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Harvard,  saying,  "I  understand  Smith  College  has  been  closed 
on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  jaundice.  As  Dr.  so  and  so  is  interested  in  the 
study  of  jaundice,  will  you  give  me  the  facts?"  It  was  so  like  old  times  that 
for  a  moment  I  thought  perhaps  I  was  deceived. 

This  may  interest  you  in  regard  to  the  Hygiene  course:  Dr.  Gilman  took  a 
course  last  summer  at  Columbia  so  that  she  might  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  latest  achievements  in  the  application  of  hygiene  to  Public  Health;  and  we 
are  going  to  devote  a  large  part  of  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  course 
in  hygiene  to  presenting  the  results  achieved  by  agencies  doing  Public  Health 
work.  We  have  arranged  for  addresses  by  Miss  Lathrop,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Fernald,  Dr.  Richard  Strong,  and  others;  and  as  far  as  we  can  we  shall 
familiarize  these  sophomores  with  all  that  is  being  done  to  promote  public 
health.  It  is  the  object  of  the  course  in  hygiene  not  only  to  make  the  students 
feel  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  keep  themselves  well  and  fit,  but  to  interest 
them  in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  throughout  the  country  in  this  direction. 
We  are  getting  cordial  cooperation  from  all  the  different  agencies  because  they 
are  so  anxious  to  attract  young  women  into  their  field  that  they  regard  speak- 
ing to  our  students  as  very  good  propaganda. 

Now,  for  the  housing  of  the  college.  We  have  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
housing  in  the  last  month  that  if  we  were  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  until 
June  the  whole  college  would  be  in  campus  houses.  The  first  of  February  we 
were  able  to  announce  that  Miss  Maltby's  houses  had  been  purchased  by  the 
College.  February  11  we  were  able  to  announce  that  the  College  had  pur- 
chased Capen  School,  and  that  we  should  take  over  the  buildings  next  summer 
and  open  them  for  college  students;  and  this  morning  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  that  the  College  has  purchased  Mrs.  Sessions's  house.  President  Neilson 
has  asked  me  to  say  that  we  regard  Mrs.  Sessions's  house  as  only  a  temporary 
acquisition.  It  is  not  so  situated  that  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
campus,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  College  to  operate  it  as  a  college  house  for  a 
number  of  years  and  then  dispose  of  it.  We  can  next  year  house  258  more 
students  on  the  campus — 159  in  Capen,  36  in  Mrs.  Sessions's,  at  least  63  in 
Miss  Maltby's  houses.     That  is,  we  shall  have  1128   directly  under  college 
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management,  as  against  870  now  in  college  houses.  That  exactly  reverses  the 
proportions  of  last  year.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  gain  a  very  good  school 
building  in  the  Capen  school-house  and  also  a  gymnasium  with  an  admirable 
floor.  The  gymnasium  is  not  so  useful  as  it  might  be  because  it  has  no  shower 
baths  in  it,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the  floor  for  games  and  basket  ball  and 
things  of  that  sort  in  which  only  a  small  number  of  students  engage.  We  have 
tennis  courts  there,  too,  and  an  excellent  storeroom  under  Talbot  House. 
These  unexpected  acquisitions  of  houses  create  a  difficult  situation  in  the 
off-campus  houses.  When  I  came  here  eight  years  ago,  you  remember  that 
the  registration  of  the  College  had  decreased.  The  College  had  been  very 
large  in  the  last  year  of  President  Seelye's  administration.  The  registration 
had  grown  smaller  by  about  200  in  the  first  year  of  President  Burton's  admin- 
istration, and  there  were  150  to  200  vacant  places  in  off-campus  houses.  It 
meant  that  in  some  houses  designed  to  accommodate  20  students  there  were  six 
or  eight,  and  these  houses  were  not  meeting  expenses.  I  was  apprehensive  lest 
the  students  should  not  be  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  The  students  them- 
selves were  very  unhappy  because  they  were  associated  with  so  few.  It  was 
hard  for  the  head  of  a  house  to  enforce  discipline  when  one  student's  going 
would  add  so  much  to  the  deficit.  I  am  afraid  of  that  situation's  occurring 
again.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  it  means  everything  to  the  College  to  be 
making  such  rapid  strides  toward  housing  all  its  students. 

As  for  the  scholarship,  we  feel  this  year  that  we  are  doing  pretty  well.  You 
can  see  why  we  have  had  a  chance  to  do  pretty  well.  We  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  uninterrupted  year,  good  health,  no  disturbances  on  account  of  war, 
etc. ;  and  we  have  felt  whatever  benefits  there  are  in  the  new  scheme  of  admis- 
sion. Of  course,  we  did  not  know  as  a  matter  of  statistics  how  well  the  fresh- 
men had  done  until  last  Tuesday,  when  we  looked  over  our  records.  We  have 
certain  classes  of  students  whom  we  group  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  as  having 
serious  trouble  in  scholarship, — those  who  have  warnings,  or  heavy  deficien- 
cies, or  heavy  deficiencies  combined  with  failures.  The  proportion  of  these 
students  for  the  year  191 8-1 9  was  55  out  of  690,  or  8  per  cent;  last  year  there 
were  only  31  out  of  465,  that  is  6  per  cent  and  over;  this  year  out  of  502  new 
students  there  were  only  24,  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  Anticipating  these  results, 
we  had  formulated  a  rather  different  scheme  of  handling  entering  students  from 
the  one  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is,  of  course,  painful  to  students  to 
be  dropped  from  college  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  It  is  much  less  harrowing 
in  June,  naturally.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  student  is  unable  to  do  the 
work  because  of  lack  of  preparation,  the  only  kind  thing  is  to  send  her  away 
from  college  in  February,  in  the  hope  that  she  can  remedy  the  matter  and 
begin  her  freshman  work  over  again  in  the  fall.  We  had  made  up  our  minds 
that  probably  with  our  new  scheme  of  admission  we  should  not,  this  year,  find 
many  whose  preparation  was  inadequate.  We  decided  that  we  should  be 
extremely  generous  with  warnings,  sprinkling  them  broadcast  over  the  fresh- 
man class.  We  notified  an  enormous  number  and  notified  the  parents  that 
disaster  might  be  the  result  unless  the  students  showed  improvement.  Then 
we  said,  "We  will  drop  as  few  as  we  can  in  February  and  take  advantage  of  the 
new  plan  of  giving  tentative  grades  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  by  keeping 
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weak  students  on  until  June,  allowing  them  a  full  year  of  trial.  Then  if  they 
prove  themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  college  work,  we  will  say  "good- 
bye," without  offering  the  prospect  of  readmission  next  fall."  As  I  say,  we 
found  very  few  who  had  any  serious  difficulties.  Of  the  24,  there  were  ten 
whom  last  year  or  the  year  before  we  should  have  dropped  from  college  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  we  went  over  the  cases  individually  and  as  there  was  no  case  where 
the  student  was  reported  to  have  inadequate  preparation,  no  case  where  the 
student  was  constantly  neglecting  her  work — there  had  been  a  few  but  they 
were  reforming  and  seemed  to  be  not  beyond  hope — we  decided  to  keep  them. 
We  wrote  to  the  parents  of  these  ten  that  ordinarily  they  would  have  been 
sent  away,  but  that  we  believed  they  could  do  the  work  and  trusted  they  would 
show  us  they  could.  If  in  June,  however,  they  had  not  shown  marked 
improvement  in  their  work,  they  would  be  dropped  from  the  college. 

Then,  there  is  the  morale  of  the  college  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
specifically  or  accurately.  I  can  say  that  the  college  has  an  efficient  Student 
Council.  Miss  Clark  is  a  very  able  Council  President,  and  the  Council  as  a 
whole  is  admirably  made  up.     It  has  been  a  help  to  us  this  year  at  every  turn. 

The  students  did  one  thing  this  year  which  was  interesting.  You  know  for 
years  there  has  been  agitation  about  their  taking  some  responsibility  for  hon- 
esty in  the  classroom  work  and  particularly  in  written  examinations  and  tests. 
This  year  the  students  finally  decided  to  try  an  incomplete  scheme — that  is 
the  device  of  asking  each  student  to  sign  a  pledge  at  the  end  of  the  examination 
that  she  had  neither  given  nor  received  help.  It  was  done  on  the  eve  of  exami- 
nations and  so  put  into  effect  very  hastily.  I  do  not  know  what  the  results  have 
been.  Some  teachers  felt  that  their  examination  rooms  never  had  been  so 
quiet  and  self-controlled.  Others  felt  that  that  kind  of  pledge  was  not  very 
good  psychologically.  There  was  an  editorial  in  the  Weekly  to  the  effect  that 
the  students  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  scheme,  that  it  was  imperfect.  But  this 
is  the  thing  that  strikes  me — that  for  the  first  time  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  did  take  the  responsibility  for  honesty  in  examinations.  I  do  not  know 
how  effective  the  means  were,  but  I  know  the  impulse  is  a  good  one  and  the 
right  one,  and  a  significant  one. 

Then,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  had  our  social  prob- 
lems. The  thing  came  to  a  crisis  with  us,  of  course,  in  a  situation  which  you 
all  heard  of  as  the  Lord  Jeff  affair.  The  best  part  of  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  both  Amherst  and  Smith  students  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
social  affairs  are  their  own  affairs,  that  the  proprieties  concern  them  enor- 
mously, that  they  should  not  depend  upon  their  chaperons  to  whip  them  into 
line.  I  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  good  may  come  from  the  episode.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  these  two  colleges  could  not  get  the  best  results  in  their  associa- 
tions in  some  other  way  besides  in  dancing. 

We  have  begun  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  motes  in  our  own  eyes  were.  Lack 
of  judgment,  taste,  and  refinement  in  dress,  has  probably  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  situation,  and  we  have  undertaken  measures  to  remedy  this  lack. 
We  started  with  Christmas  dolls.  We  are  going  to  go  on  by  offering  prizes  for 
plays  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  suitable  dress  and  having  a  fashion  show  at  which 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  designs.     [See  page  233.] 
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As  I  look  at  this  generation,  I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  has  obvious  and 
conspicuous  defects.  The  peril  which  lies  in  some  of  its  tendencies  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  best  generation  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  young  people  of  to-day  are  less  sentimental,  are  more  ready 
to  face  facts,  and  more  willing  to  take  responsibility  than  any  generation  with 
which  I  have  had  to  do.  What  they  need  is  leadership;  and  leadership  seems 
to  me  precisely  the  thing  which  our  generation  does  not  give  them.  We  are  a 
timid  folk,  afraid  lest  we  shall  seem  behind  the  times,  afraid  lest  we  shall  fail  to 
get  a  response.  We  lack  faith.  When  it  comes  to  our  own  children  we  are 
afraid  that  they  will  not  be  popular,  will  not  have  good  times,  will  have  to 
surrender  some  of  their  youthful  pleasures  if  they  try  to  maintain  better 
standards  than  those  in  vogue.  The  young  people  themselves  have  more 
courage  than  we  have.  If  we  knew  how  to  stand  with  them  and  how  to  help 
them  we  could  remedy  many  evils  about  which  we  are  prone  only  to  gossip. 

From  the  Talk  of  Mrs.  Darling,  Purchasing  Agent 
Mrs.  Darling's  remarks  to  the  Council  were  most  interesting,  but  very 
informal,  and  were  almost  entirely  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  her  by  alumnae 
whose  housekeeping  problems  are  somewhat  the  same  as  Mrs.  Darling's, 
although  their  families  are  so  much  smaller.  We  have  therefore  made  no 
attempt  to  publish  a  connected  address  but  merely  pass  on  the  facts  as  Mrs. 
Darling  gave  them  to  us.  She  first  spoke  most  appreciatively  of  the  coopera- 
tion she  has  received  from  the  heads  of  houses.  We  buy  chiefly  at  wholesale. 
Meat  and  vegetables  are  bought  somewhat  locally.  It  is  of  course  wise  to  buy 
of  the  local  merchants  as  much  as  possible.  About  one-third  of  the  money 
spent  on  meat  goes  to  local  markets,  about  two-thirds  to  a  Boston  wholesale 
house.  Our  eggs  are  contracted  for  in  April.  We  purchase  potatoes  about 
once  in  three  weeks,  as  the  cellars  are  too  warm  to  keep  them  longer  than  that 
and  we  buy  Maine  potatoes,  as  they  seem  to  keep  better  than  the  others.  We 
contract  for  apples  with  a  local  farmer.  Bread  is  bought  at  a  local  bakery,  but 
the  houses  make  muffins  and  raised  biscuits.  We  take  some  fancy  rolls  from 
Dexter  in  Springfield.  Beckmann  has  supplied  our  ice  cream  for  30  years,  but 
this  year  they  have  stopped  making  it  and  we  have  settled  on  Tait.  Mrs. 
Darling  has  lived  in  a  college  house  this  year  and  finds  that  on  the  whole  the 
meals  are  well  selected.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  of 
course,  but  no  mother  need  be  afraid  lest  her  child  is  undernourished.  A  pint 
of  milk  per  person  per  day  guarantees  an  adequate  diet.  The  menus  are  not 
uniform  in  the  houses.  Some  houses  have  the  reputation  of  serving  better 
meals  than  others — some  homes  have  better  meals  than  others  for  that  matter 
— it  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  cook. 

As  to  house  furnishings.  The  College  bought  very  sparingly  during  the  war, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  money  will  be  needed  to  renew  carpets  and  so  forth 
this  year.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  little  reserve  of  household  supplies,  and  this 
year  we  can  go  back  to  our  former  standard.  There  is  a  decided  advance  over 
last  year  in  per  capita  cost.  Prices  are  very  high,  especially  on  such  things  as 
jams  and  marmalades.  By  another  order  we  shall  come  nearer  the  normal 
price,  but  this  year  we  may  not  be  able  to  improve  on  last  year's  $4.29  per  per- 
son per  week  for  raw  materials. 
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In  Conference  with  President  Neilson 
I  want  to  add  one  or  two  things  in  regard  to  what  Mrs.  Darling  has  been 
discussing.  In  the  first  year  we  were  in  the  war,  you  may  remember  we 
had  a  campaign  for  thrift  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sent  experts  to  the  College,  not  to  investigate  whether  we  fed  the  girls 
well  enough,  but  to  find  out  if  we  were  throwing  too  much  away.  Incidentally 
we  found  that  the  poorest  house  on  the  campus  supplied  the  student  more 
calories  than  the  U.  S.  expert  thought  necessary  for  a  man  doing  manual  labor. 
So,  there  isn't  any  question  that  if  a  girl  eats  what  is  set  before  her  she  gets 
enough  to  eat.  We  have  a  great  many  girls  accustomed  to  better  food  than 
they  ought  to  have.  That  is  the  reason  for  haunting  tea  houses.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  custom  and  is  more  a  social  habit  than  a  problem  of  nourishment.  It 
is  entertaining  and  the  girls  go  and  eat,  when  they  had  much  better  not. 
If  you  can  think  of  girls  going  to  tea  houses  at  five  o'clock,  eating  indefinite 
layers  of  chocolate  cake  with  ice  cream,  you  can  imagine  it  would  need  a  very 
appetizing  meal  to  make  them  hungry  for  dinner.  About  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  College  to  do  anything.  A  great  deal  more  could  be  done  by  parents 
than  is  done.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  use  your  influence  to  drive  this 
principle  home  when  you  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mensel  told  me  he  left  the  matter  of  figures  on  the  probable  size  of  the 
next  freshman  class  for  me.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  the  new  rules 
because  they  have  been  discussed  by  him  in  the  Quarterly.  The  greater 
stringency  is  going  to  have  no  permanent  effect  on  the  size  of  the  entering  class. 
The  last  year  under  the  certificate  system  brought  us  an  enormous  number  of 
students,  so  that  we  had  to  admit  a  class  of  700  freshmen.  The  next  year  we 
had  a  drop  to  500.  This  means  that  till  after  the  class  of  1922  goes  out  we 
shall  probably  continue  to  have  a  drop  in  the  total  registration  of  the  College, 
although  the  freshman  class  is  gradually  climbing.  Last  year  at  this  time  we 
had  registered  1024  candidates  for  the  class  of  1924.  Of  these  675  had  indi- 
cated their  actual  intention  to  take  the  examinations.  What  happens  in 
regard  to  registration  is  that  it  reaches  its  highest  point  about  November  and, 
from  that  time  on,  there  are  weekly  a  good  many  withdrawals  and  additions, 
so  that  it  keeps  at  about  the  same  number  until  spring.  Against  1024  on 
February  8,  last  year,  we  have  this  year  1281  girls  registered  for  entrance  next 
fall — a  number  far  beyond  our  record.  Eight  hundred  eighty-five  have  con- 
firmed their  application  and  stated  an  intention  to  take  examinations.  That  is 
225  more  than  last  year.  We  admitted  500  freshmen  last  fall  and  ought  to 
admit  next  year  600  freshmen. 

I  want  to  touch  on  the  principle  of  admission.  I  have  received  criticism 
from  time  to  time  about  girls  who  failed  to  enter  by  people  loyal  to  the  college 
who  desired  these  girls  to  enter.  The  suggestion  sometimes  is  made  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  preference  given  to  certain  types  of  students  apart  from  their 
standing  in  school  and  in  examinations.  You  have  perhaps  noticed  in  the 
papers  a  statement  that  one  of  our  sister  colleges  has  closed  applications  for 
the  year  1925  and  has  some  5000  students  registered  for  the  next  five  years. 
Let  us  see  what  that  means.  It  means  that  any  girl  who  is  not  yet  in  high 
school  and  who,  during  the  four  years  of  high  school,  should  think  of  college, 
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cannot  get  to  that  college,  except  through  the  so-called  honor  list.  It  means 
that  these  5000  girls  are  of  families  of  adequate  means  who  know  they  can 
afford  to  send  their  girls  to  college  and  can  plan  in  advance.  It  means  that  the 
type  of  girl  we  get  from  the  public  high  school,  of  moderate  or  low  means,  is 
largely  excluded,  that  by  this  method  of  operating  limitation,  our  sister  college 
is  really  making  a  college  for  a  class.  As  I  understand  the  traditions  of  this 
institution,  that  is  not  our  intention.  We  haven't  yet  been  forced  to  apply 
anything  but  the  ordinary  tests  of  the  Examination  Board  to  keep  the  college 
down  to  the  average  number  of  2000  which  we  aim  to  maintain.  There  is 
some  elasticity  in  the  application  of  standards  of  admission.  You  can  see  that 
a  single  condition  might  be  made  to  exclude,  and  without  changing  60  per  cent 
as  the  passing  mark  we  can  exclude  a  larger  number  than  now.  It  is,  of  course, 
ideal  not  to  have  conditioned  girls  at  all,  because  it  means  that  the  weakest 
girl  has  the  heaviest  load.  Consequently  we  should  like  not  to  have  con- 
ditioned girls;  but  now  and  then  a  girl  fails,  but  can  give  a  perfectly  good 
explanation.  Perhaps  she  had  a  bad  teacher,  perhaps  there  was  an  interrup- 
tion, illness  or  something  of  the  sort,  where  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  girl's  intellectual  ability  but  of  an  accident  in  her  training.  In  these  cases 
we  are  glad  to  admit  them.  With  such  exceptions  we  are  going  to  take  the 
best  600  according  to  all  the  evidence.  Ultimately  it  is  going  to  be  competi- 
tive. If  900  girls  pass  the  examinations  with  60  per  cent,  the  standard  would 
have  to  go  to  65  per  cent,  but  that  situation  will  not  arise  for  many  years.  I 
should  like  this  body  to  speak  freely  if  it  thinks  this  is  not  the  right  way. 

I  was  asked  in  Boston  last  week  to  say  something  about  promotion  and 
increase  of  salaries,  especially  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  on 
the  faculty.  Now  the  staff  has  a  large  majority  of  women.  The  tendency  in 
women's  colleges  has  been  to  increase  that  majority,  partly  for  financial  reasons. 
They  couldn't  any  longer  afford  the  men.  That  is  a  fundamental  fact  which 
we  cannot  alter.  If  I  tried  to  fill  half  our  instructorships  here  with  men,  I 
should  have  to  pay  such  salaries  that  we  should  have  to  reduce  the  scale  for  the 
full  professors.  We  inevitably  tend,  then,  to  have  a  larger  number  of  women  in 
the  lower  ranks,  though  we  keep  appointing  some  men.  I  have  suggested 
since  I  have  been  here  only  two  new  appointments  to  full  professorships. 
Otherwise  we  have  appointed  below  that  rank.  But  a  good  many  people  have 
been  raised  to  the  higher  ranks  by  the  necessity  of  promoting  them  or  losing 
them.  The  opportunities  for  men  are  about  ten  times  as  great  as  for  women, 
which  means  that  men  would  be  called  to  other  institutions  ten  times  as  often. 
Unless  we  are  to  lose  the  men  that  have  proved  successful  teachers  we  have 
oftener  to  promote  under  the  threat  of  losing  them.  Justice  might  seem  to 
require  that  out  of  five  people  if  one  gets  promoted  on  a  call,  the  other  four,  if 
equally  deserving,  ought  to  be  promoted  also.  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  promote 
the  one  and  bring  the  others  up  as  fast  as  we  can  afford. 

Now,  how  has  all  this  resulted?  There  are  actually  in  the  college  at  present 
41  full  professors  of  whom  16  are  women  and  25  men,  which  is  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion in  view  of  the  conditions  just  described.  Of  these  9  have  reached  that 
rank  since  I  came  here.  I  have  recommended  the  promotion  to  the  highest 
rank  of  3  men  and  6  women  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years.     That  is,  the 
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women  have  been  going  up  twice  as  fast  as  the  men.  We  set  a  maximum^sal- 
ary  of  $4500  last  October  for  full  professors  and  we  proceeded  cautiously, 
without  thinking  anything  about  sex,  to  select  the  number  of  people  who  de- 
served the  highest  we  could  afford  to  give  them,  and  yesterday  we  added  to 
that  number,  so  we  have  now  15  people  of  whom  4  are  women  and  1 1  men,  who 
are  getting  that  maximum  salary.  At  the  other  end  there  are  15  people 
getting  the  minimum  salary  for  full  professors,  of  whom  1 1  are  women  and  4 
men.  But  you  will  observe  that  there  are  more  women  newly  appointed  to 
that  rank  and  that  largely  accounts  for  the  figures.  So  far  as  I  can  arrange  it, 
I  pay  no  attention  to  sex  in  the  matter  of  appointments  or  promotion.  I  try 
to  think  of  the  needs  of  the  College  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers. 

Far  fewer  women  than  men  follow  up  scholarship  to  the  end.  They  go  so 
far,  get  a  position,  sit  down  and  do  the  daily  routine,  but  they  are  apt  to  lose 
interest  in  the  front  lines  of  their  subject  and  do  nothing  to  advance  it.  This 
is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  most  men  anticipate  that  they  may  get  married 
and  have  got  to  try  to  reach  a  level  of  income  to  support  a  family.  I  am  stating 
merely  observed  facts.  So,  you  can  see  when  you  come  to  select  people  for 
promotion  more  men  are  likely  to  go  on  than  women.  I  think  these  things 
explain  our  situation  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  if  we  could 
afford  to  have  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women  on  the  faculty.  We  gen- 
erally get  more  actual  teaching  service  out  of  men,  because  girls  elect  more 
freely  courses  given  by  men.     This  is  not  peculiar  to  Smith  College  at  all. 

Alumnae  have  from  time  to  time  shown  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  A  great  many  complaints  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  have 
come  to  my  ear.  I  have  to  admit  the  women  members  on  the  whole  give  more 
service  than  the  men.  In  general  they  are  freer  to  do  it,  and  all  of  the  women 
are  working  for  the  College  all  of  the  time  and  the  men  only  part.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  that  we  should  have  out  of  our  14  people  on  the 
Board,  outside  of  the  President,  7  men  and  7  women.  The  Board  itself  is 
inclined  to  make  that  distribution  and  has  taken  some  steps  toward  it;  and 
yesterday  we  resolved  that  the  alumnae  trustees  be  increased  from  3  to  4,  and 
that  the  term  be  eight  years.  Further,  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  inactivity 
of  certain  members,  it  was  resolved  that  the  term  of  office  be  ten  years  and  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  a  member  be  for  one  year  ineligible  for  reelection, 
so  that  the  members  who  have  proved  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  College  need 
not  be  reelected.     [See  minutes  on  page  234.     Editor's  Note.] 

I  think  that  must  meet  most  of  the  criticism  that  many  have  made  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  It  gives  the  alumnae  body  fully  half  power 
and,  considering  the  regularity  of  attendance  of  the  women,  a  great  deal  more. 
If  you  cannot  exercise  your  rights  now,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  because  you 
have  a  full  vote  here.  That  the  others  should  be  kept  men,  I  think  important. 
WTe  want  to  have  men  familiar  with  finance,  men  with  legal  experience,  some 
who  are  in  academic  life  and  experienced  in  other  institutions  and  can  bring 
counsel  to  bear  in  dealing  with  academic  questions.  We  cannot  always  get 
that  range  of  experience  among  women. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  extension  of  college  property.  Let  me 
recall  the  situation  on  the  completion  of  the  $4,000,000  pledges.     Two  years 
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ago  when  first  the  movement  arose,  we  put  stress  upon  two  things — first,  the 
necessity  for  making  our  housing  accommodation  more  adequate,  and  second, 
the  matter  of  academic  buildings.  Before  the  campaign  was  launched,  a  third 
thing  came  up,  the  necessity  for  the  increase  of  salaries.  So,  when  the  plans 
for  the  Fund  were  formulated,  this  last  took  first  place,  and  $1,500,000  was 
proposed  for  the  enlargement  of  salaries.  Later  we  received  a  promise  of 
$500,000  additional,  and  that  counted  as  part  of  the  Fund,  which  made  $2,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  five  hundred  thousand  less  for  buildings.  Next  year's 
budget  appropriates  about  $120,000  for  salaries  more  than  that  of  two  years 
ago,  which  is  the  interest  on  $2,000,000  at  6  per  cent.  So  the  trustees  are 
fulfilling  the  obligation  to  devote  the  promised  amount  to  the  increase  of 
salaries. 

We  are  left  with  a  balance  for  buildings  and  books  reduced  from  $2,500,000 
to  $2,000,000,  and  faced  with  a  situation  where  building  costs  at  least  100  per 
cent  more  than  two  years  ago.  Yet  the  pressure  for  more  rooms  on  the  campus 
is  greater  than  ever  and  the  social  development  is  such  that  the  necessity  for 
getting  them  under  our  control  has  grown.  The  Dean  has  constantly  been 
putting  stress  on  this  fact,  and  consequently  we  have  done  everything  we  could. 
Miss  Comstock  has  already  told  you  about  our  new  acquisitions  which  will 
provide  for  258  more  girls  on  the  campus,  raising  the  total  from  870  to  1128. 
The  effect  is  going  to  be  important.  Being  on  the  campus  will  be  the  normal 
thing  and  the  mode  of  life  on  the  campus  will  set  the  tone  for  social  life  off  the 
campus.  We  shall  in  September  of  this  year  have  new  accommodations  equal 
to  five  of  the  new  dormitories;  so,  as  far  as  getting  girls  on  the  campus  is 
concerned,  we  have  really  put  a  considerable  part  of  our  plan  into  effect. 

The  Crew  House  has  been  built  partly  by  graduate  contributions  and  partly 
from  the  money  of  the  Athletic  Association  set  aside  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  discovered  a  fund  in  the  treasurer's  books  from  the  old  Gymnasium  and 
Field  Association  of  between  $4000  and  $5000.  Why  it  was  segregated  there 
for  years  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  for  athletic  purposes  and  there  was  just 
about  enough  to  complete  the  Crew  House;  and  as  it  seemed  right  to  do  it,  it 
was  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  plans  for  the  new  dormitories  have  gone  slowly,  on  account  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  we  could  not  begin  to  build  last  summer.  Your  last  president 
appointed  a  committee  to  review  these  plans  and  at  the  request  of  this  commit- 
tee an  outside  architect  was  engaged  to  criticize  the  general  scheme.  The 
main  point  made  by  him  was  that  it  was  foolish  to  build  on  Allen  Field  and 
leave  a  strip  of  houses  there  in  outside  hands;  and  even  at  the  cost  of  one  dormi- 
tory, we  ought  to  try  to  acquire  the  houses  on  Kensington  Avenue.  We  have 
now  nine  of  the  twelve  houses. 

We  are  planning  to  build  first  the  Gatehouse  dormitory  on  Paradise  Road  and 
the  two  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  plans  of  these  three  buildings  in  the  middle 
group  are  being  elaborated,  and  when  they  are  further  developed  will  again 
be  submitted  to  your  Advisory  Committee.  Then  we  shall  have  the  esti- 
mates, and  if  they  are  not  too  high  we  should  like  to  go  ahead  this  summer  with 
the  buildings  and  open  them  in  the  summer  of  1922.  We  are  anxious  to  put 
up  three  dormitories  and  try  them  out.  We  want  to  see  how  they  work  before 
committing  ourselves  to  any  others. 
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The  administration  is  constantly  receiving  criticism  from  the  alumnae. 
Since  that  is  the  way  to  find  out  what  you  want,  the  administration  takes  it 
with  the  best  grace  it  may.  I  want  to  criticize  the  alumnae.  You  criticize 
too  soon.  You  pass  judgment  and  circulate  the  results  before  you  have  found 
the  facts.  That  is  a  common  human  weakness.  We  open  every  channel  for 
you  to  find  out  facts.  You  have  two  opportunities  a  year  to  ask  questions  face 
to  face.  The  offices  are  always  open  and  willing  to  answer  endless  letters. 
You  have  the  Quarterly  which  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  information,  if  you 
read  it.  A  great  many  don't  buy  it  and  many  don't  read  it.  If  we  were 
secretive  you  would  have  ground  for  criticism,  but  we  are  willing  to  give  you 
every  bit  of  information  that  doesn't  mean  inquisition  into  private  affairs. 
Yet  the  most  fantastic  criticisms  have  been  passed  and  have  had  wide  circula- 
tion. Find  out  if  you  are  right  and  why  a  thing  is  so,  but  do  not  join  the  large 
number  of  outsiders  who  are  only  too  glad  to  disparage  the  College.  And 
finally  if  you  don't  think  our  explanations  meet  your  criticism,  come  here  and 
tell  us  about  it  and  thrash  it  out  openly,  but  don't  harbor  secret  grudges  and 
don't  believe  mere  rumor. 

Business  Sessions 
Before  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  arrives  you  will  have  received  literature 
from  the  Alumnae  Office  describing  the  business  transacted  at  the  Council 
upon  which  the  Association  must  take  action  in  June.  By  far  the  greatest 
interest  centered  around  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  increasing  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Association.  The  outstanding  fact  was  that  while 
there  was  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  method  there  was  complete  unanimity  on 
the  main  issue:  everyone  agreed  that  to  maintain  the  present  high  standards 
of  the  Association  and  provide  for  its  future  as  a  going  and  growing  concern 
we  must  have  more  money.  The  question  was:  What  is  the  simplest,  most 
business-like  and  most  expedient  way  in  which  to  ensure  the  money?  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  brought  the  following  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council: 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  additional  funds  for  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation it  is  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Council  for  discussion  that  the  money 
be  raised  either  by 

1.  An  increase  in  the  dues  from  $1  to  $2. 

2.  Sustaining  memberships. 

3.  A  pro  rata  assessment  on  the  class  treasuries. 

The  third  method  was  voted  down  after  a  little  discussion  leaving  the  field 
to  the  first  and  second.  The  discussion  was  very  full  and  the  points  so  well 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  each  that  the  rising  vote  stood  41  to  37  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  dues  to  $2.  The  Council  therefore  recommends  to  the  Alumnae 
Association : 

That  money  for  increased  financial  resources  be  raised  by  increasing  the 
annual  dues  from  $1  to  $2. 

At  the  request  of  those  favoring  the  sustaining  membership  method  it  was 
recorded  that  a  minority  opinion  favored  creating  a  new  type  of  membership, 
its  members  to  be  called  sustaining  members  with  dues  $10  a  year. 

The  editor  calls  your  attention  to  the  pages  of  Let  Us  Talk  for  various 
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expressions  of  opinion  voiced  in  the  Council  and  elsewhere  on  this  most 
important  subject. 

At  the  last  business  session  various  votes  of  thanks  were  passed, — and  passed 
with  enthusiasm, — to  the  College  for  its  hospitality,  to  Mrs.  MacDougall  for 
the  splendid  way  in  which  she  had  conducted  the  Council,  and  to  Miss  Snow  for 
the  careful  arrangements  which  did  so  much  to  make  these  days  enjoyable. 

And  then  came  the  last  event  on  the  program — the  luncheon  at  the  Edwards 
Church.  There  was  but  one  speaker,  President  Seelye,  and,  as  always,  whether 
he  leads  in  prayer  or  speaks  from  the  platform  of  John  M.  Greene  on  an  after- 
noon in  June,  his  words  at  the  close  of  this  mid-winter  Council  sent  us  away 
with  a  challenge  to  work  for  "whatsoever  things  are  true"  for  Smith  College. 


AN  INTIMATE  ASPECT  OF  JAPANESE  LIFE 

Charlotte  B.  Deforest 
President  of  Kobe  College,  Japan 

Miss  DeForest,  Smith  1901,  prefaces  this  article  with  the  following  paragraph: 
"  In  writing  for  a  Smith  College  group  on  the  subject  of  marriage  in  Japan  to-day,  I  have  felt 
that  I  might'  speak  more  freely  than  to  a  miscellaneous  reading  public.  In  selecting  illustra- 
tions, while  taking  care  not  to  betray  confidences,  I  have  chosen  incidents  that  came  quite 
directly  to  my  knowledge  even  when  the  persons  concerned,  or  their  identity,  were  unknown 
to  me.     The  stories  are  facts  of  a  broad  interest  superseding  their  personal  character." 

11 1  was  willing  to  marry  him  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  I  had  to  decline 
for  others'  sake,"  she  said,  simply.  She  was  a  Japanese  college  student,  and 
we  were  talking  cosily  together  in  my  study.  I  was  disappointed,  for  I  had  fol- 
lowed this  incipient  romance  with  interest. 

The  ordinary  Japanese  marriage  is  not  a  romance.  It  is  a  carefully  arranged 
family  contract,  entered  into  after  both  families  have  been  satisfied  by  the  go- 
between's  report.  This  important  report  has  been  made  up  from  investigations 
into  the  heredity,  social  and  financial  status,  health,  appearance,  education, 
temperament,  habits,  and  tastes  of  both  parties.  The  matrimonial  inquirer 
on  behalf  of  the  go-between  is  a  frequent  figure  at  the  Kobe  College  office 
door,  and  I  doubt  not  at  all  girls'  schools.  "It's  a  little  matter  of  marriage," 
he  or  she  begins,  when  seated  by  the  table  in  the  waiting-room.  "  It's  about 
Miss  So-and-So.  How  did  she  stand  in  her  class  work?  What  studies  was  she 
strong  in?  Was  she  absent  much  from  illness?  Is  her  disposition  rather  silent 
and  retiring,  or  is  she  animated?  Do  you  by  any  fortunate  chance  happen  to 
have  her  photograph?" 

The  girl  was  an  orphan  and  had  as  guardian  a  progressive  man  who  wanted 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  get  a  little  acquainted  with  a  man  before  she  became 
engaged  to  him.  So  when  negotiations  were  opened  on  behalf  of  a  certain  young 
man,  the  guardian  invited  him  for  a  few  days'  visit,  and  summoned  the  girl 
home  from  the  college  dormitory,  professedly  to  help  with  the  housework 
during  the  guest's  stay.  Both  young  people  knew  what  they  really  were  there 
for,  and  did  their  best  to  get  acquainted  in  spite  of  that  rather  embarrassing 
consciousness;  and  they  liked  each  other.  The  go-between's  investigations 
then  continued,  and  it  was  on  their  conclusion  that  the  adverse  decision  was 
made.     "For,"  said  the  girl,  "there  are  two  or  three  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
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his  family.  Now  my  father  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  if  I  married  into  a  family 
with  it  and  I  contracted  it  too — I  shouldn't  care  on  my  own  account,  no,  it 
isn't  that;  but  I  am  responsible  for  the  future  prospects  of  my  sisters,  who  are 
both  younger  than  I  am.  If  I  got  tuberculosis,  that  fact  would  so  emphasize 
the  tuberculosis  element  in  our  family  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  my 
sisters  to  make  good  matches.  Desirable  parties  would  consider  them  ineligi- 
ble. So  for  their  sakes  I  had  to  say  'No.'"  It  was  a  characteristic  Japanese 
way,  and  I  think  a  Christian  way,  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  It  was  a 
disappointment  to  both  at  the  time;  but  the  next  year  there  was  found  for  each 
a  partner  that  met  the  requirements. 

If  the  go-between  is  honest  and  the  judgment  of  the  two  families  well  bal- 
anced, the  prospects  for  happiness  in  a  Japanese  match  are  good.  Outside  their 
immediate  circle  of  relatives  the  young  people  have  generally  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  getting  acquainted  with  others  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  so  they  enter  a 
marriage  engagement  heart-free  and  expecting  to  fall  in  love  after  marriage, 
as  they  often  do.  The  go-between  is,  however,  not  always  reliable ;  and  he  may 
cause  great  trouble  by  his  failure  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  He  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  following  incident:  A  young  man  went  to  Tokyo 
and  married  the  bride  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  in  the  usual  fashion. 
After  a  few  days'  honeymoon  in  the  country,  the  couple  returned  to  the  bride's 
home  en  route  to  their  ultimate  residence.  She,  however,  wept  on  the  bosom 
of  her  parents  and  refused  to  accompany  her  husband  further.  He  was  lame, 
and  when  they  went  out  together  the  children  in  the  country  village  had  made 
fun  of  him.  She  could  not  bear  to  be  a  lame  man's  wife.  Protests  and  entreat- 
ies were  of  no  avail — the  girl  stayed  with  her  parents.  The  groom,  much 
wrought  up  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  declared  he  could  not  go  home  without  a 
bride;  whereupon  friends  offered  their  sympathetic  services  and  found  another 
bride  for  him.  In  two  or  three  weeks  he  was  home  again,  married,  his  local 
friends  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  welcoming  the  original 
bride. 

What  makes  such  a  story  possible  is  the  fact  that  in  Japan  a  preliminary 
marriage  license  is  not  required,  the  legality  of  a  marriage  consisting  in  its 
registration  at  the  government  office  after  the  ceremony.  If  this  registration 
is  not  promptly  attended  to  and  the  match  is  unsatisfactory,  the  marriage  can 
be  unceremoniously  dissolved,  having  never  been  legally  recognized  as  mar- 
riage. It  is  more  common  for  the  man  to  send  the  woman  back  to  her  home 
than  for  her  to  choose  to  leave  him.  A  test  case  in  court  a  few  years  ago  estab- 
lished a  woman's  right  to  demand  damages  under  such  circumstances.  Usually, 
however,  to  give  the  least  publicity  possible  to  what  is  felt  to  be  a  social  dis- 
grace, the  woman's  family  would  be  silent  and  hush  the  matter  up.  Let  it 
be  said  for  the  honor  of  the  land  that  there  is  a  growing  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  prompt  registration  of  marriage.  The  Christian  church  is  emphasiz- 
ing this  duty. 

Society  in  Japan  does  not  yet  see  its  way  to  allowing  its  young  people  mixed 
social  intercourse;  yet  several  agencies  are  silently  and  irresistibly  working  to 
break  down  the  old  prohibitions  and  conventions.  Among  them  are  woman's 
entrance  into  business,  coeducation  now  in  its  incipient  stages  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  Christian  church  activities.     The  churches,  however,  are  neces- 
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sarily  conservative  about  social  changes  without  adequate  spiritual  prepara- 
tion :  men  and  women  still  sit  on  opposite  sides  in  most  church  gatherings,  and 
a  mixed  choir  can  hardly  yet  be  called  a  common  thing.  An  incident  will  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  A  theological  student  teaching  in  a  Sun- 
day-school was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  woman  also  teaching 
there.  He  tried  to  make  an  approach  by  writing  and  asking  her  to  lend  him  a 
magazine.  She  did  so  without  replying.  On  his  summer  vacation  he  wrote 
her  accounts  of  his  trips.  She  properly  showed  his  letters  to  her  mother  and 
obediently  refrained  from  answering  them;  but  he  would  not  be  discouraged. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  his  letter  struck  a  new  and  ardent  note.  The 
mother  in  alarm  said  that  the  girl  must  resign  from  the  Sunday-school  and  thus 
avoid  further  contact  with  him.  On  his  return  to  the  Sunday-school  from 
his  vacation,  he  learned  of  her  resignation  and  knew  intuitively  that  his  atten- 
tions had  caused  it.  He  wrote  her  a  final  letter  of  almost  tragic  self-condemna- 
tion for  the  thoughtlessness  that  had  deprived  the  Sunday-school  of  one  of  its 
most  valued  assistants,  and  begged  her  to  return  while  he  would  be  the  one  to 
leave.  The  mother  consulted  with  a  friend  who  kindly  acted  as  intermediary 
in  conveying  her  reply  to  the  young  man.  She  did  not  wish  him  to  leave  the 
Sunday-school;  she  would  honor  his  apologies  and  evident  intention  to  make 
no  further  advances,  and  her  daughter  would  continue  as  before  at  the  Sunday- 
school.  So  it  was,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  story;  that  has  to  be  the  end  of 
the  story  for  most  of  Young  Japan  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  severest  disciplines 
in  one  of  the  most  disciplined  nations  of  the  world. 

The  chief  thing  that  prevents  social  intercourse  for  young  people  in  Japan 
is  the  traditional  conception  of  the  family.  The  "family  system"  still  holds 
legal  and  social  control  in  Japan,  and  marriage  is  more  a  matter  between  fam- 
ilies than  between  individuals, — at  least,  in  comparison  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  West.  There  would  be  either  broken  hearts  or  broken  families  if  social 
intercourse  resulted,  as  it  surely  would  result,  in  courtships  independent  of 
the  family  will.  A  Japanese  law  professor,  lecturing  to  a  large  rally  of  Japanese 
women,  told  them  that  Japan  is  probably  the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world 
that  permits  divorce  for  reasons  of  other  parties  than  the  couple  themselves; 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  divorce  is  at  the  will  of  the  husband's  mother.  While 
the  family  system  has  its  undeniably  beneficent  aspects,  the  younger  genera- 
tion with  the  new  individual  consciousness  that  has  come  in  from  the  West  is 
increasingly  in  revolt  against  the  more  tyrannical  aspects  of  the  system.  New 
couples  are  more  and  more  setting  up  their  own  establishments  instead  of  going 
in  under  the  ancestral  roof.  The  older  people,  too,  are  making  concessions, 
especially  in  the  line  of  letting  the  younger  ones  get  acquainted  after  engage- 
ment. It  is  a  rare  home  as  yet  that  in  some  progressive  center  allows  its  young 
people  an  appreciable  degree  of  social  freedom. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  and  woman's  new  economic  freedom — as  teacher,  as 
office  clerk,  as  typist,  etc. — are  developing  and  preparing  the  young  people  for 
the  new  social  freedom  faster  than  their  elders  sometimes  realize.  To  train 
the  young  spirit  for  the  safe  exercise  of  all  the  new  freedoms — alike  to  noble 
Christian  controls  and  expressions — is  at  once  the  vision  and  the  task  of  the 
Christian  educator  in  Japan  to-day. 


INTERESTED   IN   EDUCATION?    YES!    BUT   SOME    OF 
US   DO  NOT   KNOW  IT 

Catherine  A.  Dole 

Miss  Dole  was  graduated  in  1891  and  taught  in  the  high  school  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  from 
1897  to  1914.  At  that  time  she  became  district  supervisor  of  three  New  Hampshire  districts 
and  had  charge  of  17  rural  schools  besides  the  eighth  grades  and  high  school  in  Hanover. 
She  therefore  knows  her  subject  as  few  teachers  can.  Last  year  she  resigned  her  position  to 
become  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association  and  editor  of  their 
Journal,  and  also  to  do  independent  writing  on  the  general  subject  of  public  school  education. 

In  the  answer  to  Dr.  Spaulding's  question  which  the  title  of  this  article 
supplies,  I  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  our  interests  are  at  stake.  That 
we  are  vitally  "interested,"  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  no  thoughtful  person 
can  doubt.  The  tremendous  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  schools  is  stag- 
gering. It  was  not  enough  that  we  must  teach  citizenship,  must  Americanize 
the  native  and  the  foreign  born;  our  own  country  is  too  small  a  field,  says  Dr. 
Monroe;  our  service  is  both  national  and  international;  our  goal,  a  community 
of  ideas  and  ideals,  founded  upon  a  common  knowledge,  which  alone  can  make 
possible  a  world-wide  peace. 

From  "The  Teaching  of  the  Foreign  Relations,  An  Essential  Part  of  the 
Training  for  Citizenship,"  an  address  by  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  Director  School  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  I  noted  the  following 
statements: 

Nationality  is  based,  not  on  race,  religion,  or  territory,  but  on  a  community 
of  ideas  and  ideals,  on  common  habits  of  living  and  thinking,  for  which  we 
have  no  better  word  than  Kultur.  This  Kultur  can  be  manufactured.  Foreign 
nations  teach  it.  England  and  America  are  individualistic.  Each  of  the 
Kultur  nations  teaches  that  its  own  community  of  ideas,  its  own  Kultur,  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation;  for  example,  Germany  taught  an  exclusive, 
superior  idea  of  the  German  people,  which  inevitably  clashed  with  the  ideas  of 
other  nations.  International  relations  can  be  taught  differently.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  what  we  put  into  our  schools.  Knowledge  is  the  one  universal  thing, — 
if  it  is  really  knowledge, — if  it  is  really  the  truth.  The  one  thing  common  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  is  modern  science,  knowledge.  On  the  basis  of  a  common 
knowledge  you  can  have  a  true  internationalism. 

So  much  for  international  relations.  Last  spring  I  attended  in  Washington 
a  Conference  of  Public  Welfare  Workers,  called  by  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
The  great  ball-room  of  the  New  Willard  was  packed  with  representatives  of 
38  states.  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scout,  Community  Center,  and  Social  Service  of 
every  sort, — all  were  represented.  The  farmers,  the  ministers,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  the  foreign-born  citizens,  editors  of  great  magazines, 
legislators,  jurists,  and  educators, — they  met  to  discuss  plans  for  cooperation 
in  the  service  of  the  land  they  love.  And  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  of  delib- 
eration and  discussion,  they  agreed  that  the  hope  of  America  lies  in  her  public 
schools. 

The  people  need  to  know  the  truth  about  each  other  and  about  other  peoples. 
And  it  is  in  the  schools  alone  you  can  reach  all  the  people.  The  schools  alone 
belong  with  absolutely  equal  rights  to  all  the  people.     What  is  taught  in  the 
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schools  to-day  will  determine  the  conditions,  economic  and  political,  of  life  in 
this  country, — and,  perhaps,  of  life  in  the  world  ten  years  from  now. 

Good  and  wise  mothers,  who  realize  their  interest  in  the  school  life  of  their 
own  children,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  the  future  happiness 
and  welfare  of  these  children  of  theirs  depend  very  largely  upon  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  them  the  three  R's.  Children  of  wise  and  good  parents 
will  never  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  tools  of  education,  no  mat- 
ter how  inefficient  the  teaching  they  receive  at  school.  But  what  will  cripple 
the  future  usefulness  and  mar  the  happiness  of  such  fortunate  children  is  the 
national  and  international  ignorance  and  folly  by  which  they  may  find  their 
adult  life  surrounded,  if  the  children  of  parents  who  are  lacking  in  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  not  led  by  the  public  schools  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

This  brings  me  to  a  saying  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Morrison  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  New  Hampshire, — "Educa- 
tion is  very  largely  a  matter  of  spiritual  give  and  take,"  and  to  the  two 
propositions,  courageously  advanced  and  magnificently  defended  by  President 
Burton,  in  his  address  on  "The  Probable  Future  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  at  Atlantic  City  (meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence): "i.  The  public  school,  the  school  supported  by  taxation,  must 
take  the  leadership  in  education."  This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  private  schools  but  only  that,  if  we  are  to  give  truly  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all,  and  if  the  schools  are  to  perform  their  office  as  the  safeguard  of 
democracy,  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  public  schools  must  equal, 
and  even  surpass,  that  given  in  the  best  private  schools.  And,  in  order  that 
this  may  be, — "2.  The  public  school  must  recognize  the  primacy  of  character 
in  education."  The  great  reason  why  people  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  is  because  they  believe  that  there  they  will  gain  higher  ideals  than  they 
would  in  the  public  schools;  because,  in  the  private  schools,  character  and 
conduct  are  exalted  and  religion  is  given  its  proper  place  in  education.  Until 
religion — not  sectarianism — is  taught  and  the  primacy  of  character  is  recog- 
nized in  the  public  schools,  the  private  schools  will  continue  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  education. 

In  this  condensed  and  fragmentary  fashion  I  have  attempted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  the  opinions  of  some  other  great 
and  good  men  in  support  of  Dr.  Spaulding's  statement, — "Education  as  one 
of  the  great  fundamental  national  interests  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
serious  attention  that  it  deserves." 

Communications  to  the  Quarterly  make  it  evident  that  college  women  are 
not  lacking  in  this  awakened  interest.  Well  for  us  that  this  is  so!  The  cause 
of  education  needs  all  its  friends.  Progressive  legislation,  better  homes  for 
teachers,  social  recognition,  adequate  salaries,  all  these  are  beginning  to  receive 
merited  attention  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  and  from  various  other  societies  and  individuals.  And  all  this 
helps.  But  all  this  is  in  vain  if  this  is  all.  "The  public  school  is  falling  down," 
says  Angelo  Patri,  and  he  points  unerringly  to  our  pitiful  weakness: — we  need 
teachers. 

We  have  a  teacher  shortage  of  many  thousands.     But  that  is  not  the  worst 
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of  it.  We  lack  trained  teachers,  graduates  of  Normal  Schools.  But  that  is 
not  the  worst  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  so  few  of  our  elementary  school 
teachers,  however  experienced  in  teaching,  have  had  any  ennobling  and  inspiring 
experience  of  life.  Keep  in  mind  the  statement,  "Education  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  spiritual  give  and  take."  Keep  in  mind  the  eight  qualities  essential  for 
success,  given,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  by  1500  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Engineers,  viz.,  1.  Character  2.  Judgment  3.  Initiative 
4.  Resourcefulness  5.  Ability  to  handle  men  6.  Enthusiasm  7.  Indus- 
try 8.  Technical  Training,  and  then  tell  me  what  seem  to  be  the  probabilities 
of  success  in  this  feat  of  social  engineering,  called  school-teaching,  for  women 
whose  life  history,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  majority  of  our  elementary  school 
teachers,  reads  as  follows: — 

Brought  up  in  some  small  town,  rural  district,  or,  perhaps,  some  city  of  the 
state  in  which  she  is  to  teach;  attended  elementary  and  high  school  as  near 
home  as  possible,  to  save  expense.  (With  the  so-called  "untrained"  teachers, 
this  ends  the  preparation  for  teaching,  and  in  the  less  enlightened  states  there 
is,  in  many  cases,  not  even  the  high  school  education.)  Then  one,  two,  or,  at 
most,  three  years  of  training  in  a  normal  school  in  her  own  or  a  nearby  state 
with  other  girls  of  exactly  the  same  limited  experience,  and  back  into  the  same, 
or  practically  the  same,  conditions  to  teach  pupils  whose  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  background  is  the  same  as  her  own. 

For  sweetness  of  heart  and  purity  of  life,  for  patient  devotion  to  duty  and 
uncomplaining  self-sacrifice,  the  teachers  I  have  known  are  not  excelled  by  the 
members  of  any  other  calling  or  profession.  That  they  have  not  failed  utterly 
in  the  tremendous  task  which  we  have  left  them  to  perform  almost  unaided  is 
due  to  their  strength  at  the  two  ends  of  the  list  of  eight  qualifications  for  suc- 
cess. Character;  Industry,  sometimes;  Enthusiasm,  sometimes;  varying 
degrees  of  Technical  Training, — these  they  have.  But  Judgment,  Initiative, 
Resourcefulness,  Ability  to  handle  men  (this  last  absolutely  necessary  for 
leadership  in  the  community), — these  qualities  are  not  often  developed  by  the 
education  which  they  have  received. 

Quoting  from  "The  Nation  and  the  Schools"  by  Bagley  and  Keith,  Principal 
Keith  says,  in  the  current  number  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  "More  than  half 
the  teachers  of  the  Nation — 350,000 — are  not  prepared  according  to  any  rea- 
sonable standard  for  the  work  of  teaching." 

And  he  continues,  "A  public  school  is  as  effective  as  the  teacher  is  competent. 
To  put  an  incompetent  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  is  more  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous than  to  license  an  incompetent  person  to  practice  medicine,  or  to  put 
an  untrained  person  in  charge  of  a  coal  mine,  a  factory,  or  a  division  of  a 
railroad.     .     .     ." 

Will  increased  salaries  give  us  such  teachers?  If  so,  we  shall  have  them,  for 
the  public  wants  them  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  what  it  wants.  We  shall  have 
to  pay,  anyway,  for  the  teacher  shortage  is  forcing  up  the  price.  During  the 
war  we  paid  for  dirty  yellow  Cuban  sugar  five  times  what  we  had  been  used  to 
pay  for  Crystal  Domino.  And  we  would  have  paid  even  double  that  price  if 
we  could  have  induced  the  Food  Administration  to  let  us  have  more.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing  in  the  teacher  market.  In  New  Hampshire  I  have  seen 
superintendents  stand  at  the  telephone,  bidding  one  against  the  other  double 
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what  the  mediocre  teacher  in  question  could  have  commanded  before  the  war. 
She  was  only  Cuban  sugar  but  they  were  eager  to  get  her  at  any  price.  Vol- 
umes of  new  receipts  were  published  to  enable  us  to  make  cake  of  Karo  corn 
syrup,  "middlings,"  oleo,  and  baking  powder,  instead  of  sugar,  white  flour, 
butter  and  eggs,  when  the  food  shortage  was  forcing  us  to  use  substitutes.  In 
like  manner,  we  now  evolve  laws,  programs  of  studies,  textbooks,  and  methods; 
and,  by  stirring  these  up  with  our  half-educated  teachers  we  may  produce  some 
sort  of  substitute  education, — but  it  will  be,  at  best,  only  a  substitute  for  the 
real  "spiritual  give  and  take." 

"More  teachers,  many  more,  are  needed;  better  teachers  are  still  more 
needed.  College  women  and  only  college  women  can  fully  supply  this  need," 
says  Dr.  Spaulding. 

"What  wouldn't  a  flying  wedge  of  college  graduates  do  in  that  professional 
field  (elementary  school  teaching),  if  they  could  but  see  its  professional  dignity  1" 
writes  my  classmate,  Mrs.  Howes. 

"Why  not  an  S.  C.  R.  U.  (and  other  C.  R.  U.s)  for  the  relief  of  public  schools  in 
America?"  say  I. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  done :  either  the  truly  educated  people  must  find 
a  way  to  share  with  teachers  whatever  they  themselves  have  that  is  worth 
sharing, — financial  independence,  home  life,  opportunities  for  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  such  as  they  themselves  enjoy,  advantages  of  travel,  of  social 
intercourse,  of  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
great  and  good  in  life,  literature,  art,  and  religion, — or  else  they  must  them- 
selves become  educators. 

And,  after  all,  why  not  teach? 

I  have  purposely  put  the  highest  motive  first, — You  are  needed  in  the  pro- 
fession. But  I  may  remind  you  that,  "Whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest 
shall  be  servant  of  all,"  has  been  proven  true  by  the  repeated  experiences 
of  mankind.  For  perfunctory,  conventional  school-teaching  you  will  receive 
only  the  somewhat  inflated  average  wage;  but  whenever  you  do  original,  con- 
structive work,  whenever  you  lose  yourself  in  your  job  and  forget  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  the  days  of  the  week  in  the  joy  of  creative  achievement,  you  will 
find,  like  Angelo  Patri  in  New  York,  or  Marie  Turner  Harvey,  in  her  rural 
school  in  Kirksville,  Missouri,  that  the  world  recognizes  its  servant  and  hails 
him  as  chief. 

"Most  of  our  prospective  school  teachers,"  I  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Howes, 
"state  simply  that  they  will  lose  caste  (as  well  as  money)  in  going  from  a 
college  course  into  elementary  teaching." 

The  lack  of  social  prestige  of  which  teachers  complain  seems  to  me  only  an 
added  proof  of  lack  of  social  fitness.  Social  recognition,  caste,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  value,  depends,  does  it  not,  on  what  we  are  rather  than  on  what  we  do, — 
not  upon  what  our  work  is  but  upon  how  we  do  that  work? 

In  the  factories  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  at  Schenectady,  graduates 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  of  the  finest  technical  schools  in  the  world  have 
always  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  working  force.  They  carry  their  dinner- 
pails  and  toil  mightily  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  A  wealthy  young  society  man  of 
my  acquaintance  went  from  Harvard  directly  into  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany's mill  in  Lawrence,  a  common  workman  among  workmen,  beginning  at 
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the  bottom  in  order  to  learn  the  business.  These  young  laborers  do  not  lose 
caste.  They  would  lose  caste,  and  rightly,  if  they  remained  at  the  bottom;  but 
they  gain  in  every  way  by  beginning  there. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  true  that  the  fear  of  losing  caste  and  money  does  operate 
very  largely  to  deter  college  women  from  the  work  of  education.  If  it  is  true, 
then  I  commend  to  my  readers  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
From  Miss  Hirth's  article  let  them  read  and  ponder  the  paragraph  beginning, 
"Moreover,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  have  women  themselves  acquired  the 
professional  attitude  toward  their  work."  And,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
coming  to  believe  more  and  more  that  that  person  is  not  liberally  educated  who 
does  not  see  his  own  relation  to  the  work  of  the  world  and  who  does  not  under- 
stand in  a  broad  way  the  elements  and  processes  that  go  into  the  performance 
of  the  world's  work." 

Whole  paragraphs  of  what  is  said  in  "Over  the  Counter"  about  merchan- 
dising might  have  been  written  as  well  on  the  subject  of  education.  For 
example : 

How  is  lack  of  college  education  a  handicap?  "  During  these  years  of  strug- 
gling upward,  the  woman  with  an  untrained  mind  has  not  been  able  to  assimi- 
late very  much  extraneous  matter — either  knowledge  or  experience.  The 
result  is  that  when  she  arrives  at  the  top,  she  is  apt  to  be  narrow,  biased,  and 
hostile  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  business  principles  which  originate 
outside  of  her  very  limited  circle  of  experience." 

Why  may  not  the  college  graduate  begin  at  the  top,  as  an  administrator  and 
an  authority  in  educational  matters,  rather  than  as  a  humble  elementary  school 
teacher?  "Youth,  personality,  innate  ability,  are  only  valuable  when  coupled 
with  actual  experience.  For  the  sake  of  her  future,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
college  woman  should  ignore  these  first  drudging  steps  and  attempt  to  start  in 
at  the  top." 

And,  finally,  "The  opportunities  which  this  field  offers  the  educated  woman 
are  limitless.  Positions  in  (education)  merchandising  are  of  the  happy  sort 
which  expand  and  expand  and  are  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  incumbent's 
ability.     Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  extremely  remunerative." 

Perhaps  the  adverb  "extremely"  is  not  justified,  even  if  one  has  in  mind 
positions  at  the  top,  but  sufficiently  remunerative  I  believe  the  college  woman 
will  certainly  find  it. 

Our  young  apprentice,  having  supplemented  her  college  course  with  at  least 
a  year  at  a  first-class  Normal  School  (for  law  or  medicine  she  would  need  three 
years),  begins  at  the  bottom  with,  at  least,  a  good  living  wage.  If  she  goes 
first,  as  I  should  do,  into  a  rural  school,  she  will  receive  at  least  $100  a  month, 
with  excellent  board  and  room  at  $7  to  $10  a  week.  Then  she  has  only  to 
climb. 

One  young  girl  received,  before  the  war,  when  room  and  board  cost  only 
$3.50  to  $5  a  week,  $18,  where  no  other  teacher  had  ever  received  more  than 
$10.  Why?  Because  she  was  a  real  teacher.  It  took  the  city  which  pays  its 
teachers  more  than  any  other  in  the  state  to  win  her  away;  and  she  held  one 
of  the  highest  paid  positions  in  the  city  when  marriage  held  out  to  her  even 
greater  rewards. 
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A  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  at  Smith  and  in  this  New  Hampshire 
city  may  be  interesting: — 

Smith  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Instructors  $i  ,200-$i  ,800        Teachers  (Av.  of  Men  and  Women  in 

H.  S.  and  Elem.  School) 

$1,200-$  1, 600 
Asst.  Professors  $i,8oo-$2,50o        H.  S.  Heads  of  Depts.   $i,6oo-$2,400 

Elem.  Sch.  Principals  $i,500-$2,4-00 
Assoc.  Professors  $2,300-$3,ooo        Submaster  $2,800 

Professors  $3,ooo-$4,500         Headmaster  $3,500 

Superintendents  of  schools  receive,  in  New  Hampshire,  from  $2,000  (mini- 
mum) to  $4,800.  Other  states  pay  much  larger  salaries.  The  superintendent 
of  Newark  (N.  J.)  schools  has  just  had  his  salary  raised  to  $10,000,  "with  the 
ardent  support  of  his  Board  of  Education." 

But  the  best  of  it  is  that  money  is  the  least  of  the  rewards  of  this  work.  From 
the  very  beginning,  if  you  can  arrange  for  congenial  home-mates,  you  can  get  a 
vacant  farmhouse  for  very  low  rent,  invest  a  little  money  in  remodelling  and 
furnishing  it,  and  be  assured  of  a  delightful  home,  which  may  speedily  become, 
with  your  schoolhouse,  an  ideal  community  center.  In  short,  you  may  hitch 
your  wagon  to  the  star  of  that  education  which  is  "a  spiritual  give  and  take"; 
building  up  national  and  international  ideals  of  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and 
brotherly  kindness;  your  own  school  taking  the  leadership  in  education  and 
your  pupils  recognizing  the  primacy  of  character  in  all  successful  living. 

O  college  women,  how  can  you  not  be  interested  in  education! 


ARE   YOU  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN? 

Mary  Sumner  Boyd 

Miss  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Research,  Leslie  Woman  Suffrage  Commission, 
has  written  this  article  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  editors  who  has  recently  married  a  British 
subject,  and  finds  herself  in  the  anomalous  position  from  which  so  many  American-born 
women  are  suffering. 

It  sounds  like  a  conundrum,  and  it  is.  It  can  be  put  in  this  way :  When  is  an 
American  woman  not  an  American  woman?  The  answer  is:  When  she  marries 
an  alien.  You  may  have  been  born  in  these  United  States,  you  may  have 
lived  here  all  your  life,  but  if  you  marry  a  man  of  a  different  nationality,  you 
immediately,  automatically  take  on  the  citizenship  of  your  husband.  You 
lose  your  hard -won  right  to  vote ;  in  some  states  you  lose  your  right  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools;  in  various  states  certain  privileges  of  an  American  citizen 
are  taken  from  you.  Is  it  fair  that  a  woman's  citizenship  should  be  thus  de- 
pendent on  that  of  her  husband?  Is  it  reasonable  that  she  should  endure  taxa- 
tion without  representation  in  her  own  country?  Thousands  of  women  who 
have  been  deprived  of  American  citizenship  by  marriage  are  asking  these 
questions.  The  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  believing  in  the  right  of  an 
American  woman  to  American  citizenship,  is  pushing  legislation  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  naturalization  law  in  this  respect.     They  are  anxious  for 
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the  interest  and  cooperation  of  every  American  woman  in  urging  legislative  re- 
form to  this  effect. 

The  whole  matter  has  a  larger  aspect  than  may  at  first  appear.  Funda- 
mentally, it  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  woman  shall  stand  as  an  indi- 
vidual possessing  the  rights  of  an  adult  individual  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  her 
country,  or  whether  she  shall  be  regarded  as  something  approaching  a  chattel 
dependent  on  her  husband  in  the  matter  of  citizenship.  It  is  an  international 
question  as  well  and  is  being  widely  recognized  as  such. 

In  all  the  more  advanced  countries  auxiliaries  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance  have,  since  the  great  war  broke  out,  been  vigorously  pushing 
legislation  to  give  the  married  woman  independent  citizenship.  In  some, 
among  them  the  United  States,  where  bills  were  introduced  ten  years  and  more 
ago,  the  movement  is  older  than  this,  but  in  all  the  war  gave  a  spur,  on  account 
of  the  women  married  to  aliens,  enemies  of  the  country  of  their  birth,  who  by  the 
act  of  marriage  were  themselves  automatically  converted  into  enemy  aliens. 
So  far  it  cannot  be  said  that  much  headway  has  been  made.  Only  a  very  few 
countries  have  modified  the  law  and  in  these  few  it  is  never  quite  sure  whether 
the  new  or  the  old  law  is  in  effect.  Australia  was  one  of  the  few  countries  where 
since  1903  a  married  woman  had  been  able  to  keep  her  own  citizenship,  but  a 
recent  court  ruling  has  wiped  out  the  Australian  law  of  1903  and  applied  the  old 
law  of  the  British  Empire,  which  contains  all  the  married  woman's  handicaps. 

In  this  country  up  to  1906  there  was  no  specific  law  on  this  subject  and 
though  the  wife  generally  followed  her  husband's  citizenship,  there  are  a  few 
cases  on  record  in  which,  if  she  did  not  leave  the  United  States,  the  court 
allowed  her  to  retain  her  own.  In  the  case  of  Comitis  vs.  Parkerson,  53  Fed. 
556  (1893)  for  example,  it  was  held  specifically  that  besides  marriage,  residence 
abroad  was  needed  to  show  the  woman's  intent  to  become  an  alien.  These  oc- 
casional cases  in  which  justice  was  done  were,  however,  made  impossible  by  the 
statute  of  1907  (Sees.  3960-3961  of  the  Naturalization  Law)  which  reads: 
"Any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of 
her  husband.  ...  A  foreign  woman  acquires  American  citizenship  by 
marriage  to  an  American."  Since  this  law  was  passed  choice  of  allegiance  has 
been  impossible;  only  desertion,  divorce,  or  death  can  restore  to  a  woman  her 
citizenship  in  the  country  of  her  birth. 

If  this  law  works  injustice  to  the  woman,  from  another  aspect  the  law  may 
work  injustice  to  the  country  into  which  she  has  married,  for  the  foreign-born 
woman  becomes  a  citizen  on  marriage,  even  though  she  may  have  no  interest  in 
the  country  of  her  husband's  birth  or  adoption.  The  danger  involved  in  such 
a  theory  was  evidenced  during  the  war,  when  enemy  alien  wives  of  citizens  were 
left  free  of  all  surveillance  to  plot  at  will  if  their  heart's  allegiance  so  dictated. 

The  first  war  bill  designed  to  relieve  the  married  woman  who  was  under  this 
handicap  was  framed  by  the  National  Council  of  Women  and,  very  appropri- 
ately, introduced  by  the  first  woman  in  Congress,  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  who 
said  of  its  relation  to  the  general  movement  for  women's  equality: 

We  who  stand  to-night  so  near  victory,  after  a  majestic  struggle  of  seventy  long 
years,  must  not  forget  that  there  are  other  steps  besides  suffrage  necessary  to 
complete  the  political  enfranchisement  of  American  women.     We  must  not 
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forget  that  the  self-respect  of  the  American  woman  will  not  be  redeemed  until 
she  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  social  entity,  unhampered  by  the  political  status  of 
her  husband,  her  father,  or  her  associates;  but  with  a  status  peculiarly  her  own 
and  accruing  to  her  as  an  American  citizen.  The  American  woman  must  be 
bound  to  American  obligations  not  through  her  husband's  citizenship,  but 
through  her  own,  directly.  And  her  dignity  will  not  be  revealed  until  she  is 
freed  to  serve  humanity  as  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality,  provided  with 
such  political  rights  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
confer,  and  endowed  with  such  light  as  is  given  her  in  justification  of  her  own 
peculiar  being. 

The  bill  made  little  progress,  the  arguments  alleged  against  it  being  the  old, 
old  anti-suffrage  plea  of  the  break-up  of  the  home,  and  a  new  plea  that  rich 
women  would  feel  freer  than  ever  to  make  international  marriages  and  a  further 
objection  as  to  the  confusion  that  would  result  in  international  law. 

In  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  several  bills  on  this  subject  were  introduced. 
The  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  is  that  of  Representative  Rogers,  of 
Massachusetts,  which  reads  as  follows : 

That  no  woman  who  shall  be  an  American  citizen  and  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  who  shall  hereafter  marry  an  alien  shall  be  deemed,  so  long  as  she 
continues  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  to  have  surrendered,  forfeited, 
or  impaired  her  American  citizenship  by  the  fact  of  such  marriage;  and  no  alien 
woman  who  shall  hereafter  marry  an  American  citizen  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
acquired  American  citizenship  by  the  fact  of  such  marriage. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  any  woman  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of  her  sex  or  because  she 
is  a  married  woman. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  woman  formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  lost 
her  citizenship  by  marrying  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  an  alien  may  regain 
her  American  citizenship  by  filing  a  declaration  under  oath  of  her  purpose  with 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  over  naturalization  in  the  district  in  which  she 
resides:  Provided,  however,  That  such  person  shall  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  filing  such  declaration.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  power  to  issue  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  section. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill.  To  supporters  of  this  legislation  the 
practical  objections  seem  relatively  unimportant.  The  movement  is,  as  we 
have  said,  international  in  scope,  so  conflicts  of  international  law  would  be  of  a 
temporary  nature.  That  lawyers  who  know  the  working  of  the  law  as  it  is  to- 
day regard  this  conflict  as  less  alarming  than  the  present  situation  is  illustrated 
by  a  fact  brought  out  recently  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  Americanization 
study.  A  questionnaire  addressed  to  naturalization  judges  throughout  the 
United  States  asked  for  opinions,  (1)  as  to  the  naturalization  of  foreign-born 
married  women  as  individuals,  regardless  of  the  alienage  of  their  husbands  or 
their  failure  to  obtain  or  refusal  to  seek  citizenship.  The  opinion  of  the  judges 
who  replied  (nearly  350  in  number)  is  about  two  to  one  in  favor  of  naturalization 
of  women  as  individuals  regardless  of  the  citizenship  of  their  husbands.  (2) 
As  to  the  retention  of  American  citizenship  despite  marriage  to  aliens.  Of  more 
than  360  who  answered  this  question,  the  majority  in  the  affirmative  is  practi- 
cally again  two  to  one. 

Incidentally,  to  plead  conflicts  in  a  system  of  international  law  under  which 
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at  the  present  time  brothers,  fathers,  and  sons  may  without  serious  inconvenience 
be  of  different  nationality,  and  under  which  a  very  real  conflict  now  exists  in 
that  practically  all  countries  now  claim  as  their  citizens  both  those  who  are  born 
on  the  soil  (jus  soli)  and  those  born  of  the  blood  (jus  sanguinis),  even  though 
born  in  a  foreign  country  which  claims  them  by  jus  soli.  There  are  evidently 
many  changes  needed  in  international  law,  many  conflicts  that  need  reconciling, 
of  which  the  wife's  citizenship  is  but  one. 

Changes  in  the  citizenship  status  of  the  married  woman  are  not  needed  for  the 
rich,  they  are  needed  for  the  poor  and  those  of  average  income  not,  as  one  sup- 
porter expressed  it,  for  the  "Gladyses  and  the  Consuelos,  but  for  the  plain 
Marys  and  Janes."  That  Congress  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  little  real  objection 
to  relieving  the  lot  of  the  Consuelos  and  the  Gladyses  is  well  illustrated,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  general  law  to  relieve  the  Marys  and  the 
Janes  is  still  far  from  passing,  no  less  than  three  separate  laws  have  been  passed 
by  Congress  since  the  war  to  restore  to  citizenship  individual  rich  American 
women,  not  divorced  from  their  enemy  alien  husbands,  whose  main  reason 
for  wanting  restoration  of  their  citizenship  was  a  money  reason  simply,  namely, 
in  order  that  their  property  should  not  be  seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian. The  more  recent  of  the  cases  are  those  of  Mrs.  de  Haven  Alten  and  Mrs. 
Scoville  Mumm. 

THE  ADMISSION  SITUATION 

Ernst  H.  Mensel 
Chairman  of  the   Board  of  Admission 

In  that  primer  of  "Admission  to  College"  which  appeared,  in  a  somewhat 
illogical  sequence,  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Quarterly,  I  endeavored  to 
set  forth  and  explain  1.  the  content  of  the  entrance  requirements,  together  with 
the  late  revision  of  them  and  its  bearings;  2.  the  methods  of  admission;  3.  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Admission;  and  4.  by  stating  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  dis- 
prove some  of  the  fictions  that  had  beclouded  the  issue  in  the  minds  of  not  a 
few  people.  To-day,  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  admis- 
sion situation  as  they  have  come  to  light  in  the  actual  working  of  our  rules  and 
regulations.     A  few  definite  questions  will  bring  out  the  points  to  be  discussed. 

I .  How  have  the  candidates  for  admission  measured  up  to  the  requirements  and 
tests  prescribed?  We  have  to  deal  under  this  head  with  three  kinds  of  students: 
with  New  Plan  candidates,  with  Old  Plan  candidates,  and  with  advanced  stand- 
ing students;  to  the  latter  no  reference  has  been  made  thus  far. 

1 .  All  candidates  for  admission  who  wish  to  enter  by  comprehensive  examina- 
tions under  the  New  Plan  must  first  secure  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Admis- 
sion. This  consent  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  school  record  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  school  authorities.  The  record  and  the  recommenda- 
tion must  be  sent  in  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  preparation  and 
January  15;  the  record,  therefore,  embraces  practically  not  more  than  3~3§ 
years.  Last  year  permission  to  take  the  examinations  under  the  New  Plan 
was  given  to  532  students,  but  only  472  took  the  examinations.  Of  these  280 
were  admitted;  the  other  182  did  not  give  proper  evidence  that  they  were  pre- 
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pared  to  do  college  work,  and  their  school  records  were  not  sufficiently  good  to 
offset  the  poor  marks  obtained  in  the  examinations.  The  failures  were  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  failed  in  all  four  examinations  (52),  some  in  three  (71),  the 
rest  in  two  or  one.  But  the  character  of  the  failure  was  in  each  case  so  signif- 
icant that  we  could  not  see  our  way  clear  to  admit  them,  and  they  were  told 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  strengthen  their  preparation  before  try- 
ing the  examinations  again.  They  tried  again,  about  20  of  them,  in  September, 
because  they  had  the  privilege  of  taking  examinations  then  under  the  Old  Plan, 
and  some  were  successful,  some  not.  A  good  many  have  gone  back  to  school 
for  another  year's  training,  and  it  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  reports  coming 
in  now  about  their  success  in  doing  over  again  certain  portions  of  the  work  of 
former  years.  Although  it  is  review  work,  about  half  of  these  students  whose 
reports  I  have  examined  have  now  lower  grades  than  formerly ;  they  are  in  new 
schools  and  that  may  partly  account  for  this  drop.  The  rest  have  been  able  to 
get  equally  good  or  somewhat  better  grades.  Such  results  indicate  that  this 
additional  year's  work  in  the  secondary  school  was  certainly  desirable  in  prepa- 
ration for  another  attempt  to  pass  the  comprehensive  examinations.  Now,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  at  once  that  everyone  who  failed  to  reach  the  passing 
grade  was  thereby  automatically  debarred  from  college.  We  have  a  goodly 
number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class  who,  contrary  to  expectations,  man- 
aged to  do  this  very  thing,  of  not  reaching  a  passing  grade  in  every  subject  in 
which  they  were  examined.  But  they  showed  themselves  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  in  the  rest  of  their  work  and  they  had  the  strong  backing 
of  the  schools  from  which  they  came. 

The  percentage  of  failures  under  the  New  Plan  is  larger  this  year  than  last, 
it  has  risen  from  28  per  cent  to  38  per  cent.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  had  to  do  with  a  poorer  class  of  students.  Conditions  in  1919  were 
different  from  those  in  1920.  The  anxieties  of  the  war,  loss  of  work  due  to  the 
coal  shortage,  influenza,  and  infantile  paralysis  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  College  Entrance  Board  suggested  at  that  time  an 
adjustment  in  the  grades  in  certain  subjects,  allowing  a  lower  grade  for  passing, 
so  that  there  were  important  factors  that  called  for  more  or  less  leniency  in 
1919.  These  did  not  obtain  in  1920.  In  fact,  we  had  from  the  College  En- 
trance Board  the  assurance  that  the  examinations  were  eminently  fair  and  that 
no  readjustment  of  the  grades  was  necessary.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Admis- 
sion may  now  take  a  little  different  attitude  toward  the  New  Plan.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen  was  the  first  year  of  its  operation  and  we  were  very  care- 
ful in  granting  the  privilege  to  applicants  for  admission.  Now  we  have  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  alternative  of  the  Old  Plan,  and  a  student  may  take 
the  New  Plan  examinations  if  she  has  the  backing  of  the  school  even  if  she  has 
not  obtained  exceptionally  high,  or  certificate  grades  in  all  subjects.  Natu- 
rally, if  you  do  not  regard  the  New  Plan  as  a  means  of  selecting  the  topmost 
material  only,  the  percentage  of  risk  increases  as  the  average  level  is  reached, 
and  there  are  more  failures. 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  Old  Plan  candidates  be- 
cause they  stand  or  fall  on  their  examination  records.  For  various  reasons  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  an  account  of  their  number.     In  the  report  of  the  College 
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Entrance  Board  we  are  credited  with  1100  candidates  who  last  June  signified 
their  intention  of  coming  to  Smith,  665  of  them  taking  examinations  under  the 
Old  Plan,  either  preliminaries  or  finals.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  gained 
entrance  under  the  Old  Plan.  Of  these  a  number  were  admitted  conditionally. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  this  class  of  students  those  who  seemed  to  have 
the  heaviest  handicap  have  acquitted  themselves  better  in  their  college  work 
than  the  ones  with  the  lighter  conditions;  they  were  a  good  risk. 

3.  The  third  class  coming  up  for  consideration  is  made  up  of  students  trans- 
ferring from  other  colleges,  advanced  standing  students.  When  we  abandoned 
the  certificate  method  the  fear  was  expressed  that  we  might  be  overwhelmed  by- 
applicants  who  had  avoided  the  entrance  examinations  by  going  to  some  insti- 
tution to  which  they  could  gain  admission  on  certificate,  with  the  intention  of 
later  on  transferring  to  Smith.  This  fear  was  a  good  sign  because  it  argued  for  a 
desire  to  uphold  the  established  standards  and  allow  no  "back-door"  method  of 
entrance.  That  the  front  door  was  properly  guarded  must  be  apparent  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  I  can  also  assure  you  that  admission  by  way  of  another 
college  is  not  a  "back  door."  Candidates  may  have  searched  for  it,  but  they 
have  not  found  it,  because  there  is  none.  The  applicant  for  admission  from 
another  college  must  fulfill  all  the  entrance  requirements  like  any  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class,  she  must  also  have  made  a  commendable 
record  in  a  college  of  some  standing  before  she  can  be  sure  of  being  seriously 
considered.  If  this  record  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  one,  she  may  be 
admitted  without  examinations.  But  in  general,  to  assure  us  that  her  prelim- 
inary training  has  been  satisfactory  as  to  method  and  content,  and  that  she 
promises  to  do  well  as  a  student,  she  must  pass  four  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. In  the  choice  of  these  examinations  we  give  her  a  certain  latitude:  they 
may  all  be  taken  in  entrance  subjects,  or  all  in  subjects  pursued  in  the  other 
college,  or  partly  in  entrance  and  partly  in  college  subjects.  The  examinations 
in  entrance  subjects  will  ordinarily  be  taken  in  June  under  the  College  Board; 
those  in  college  subjects  at  the  College  in  September.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  by  transfer  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
not  the  number  of  actual  admissions  because  not  a  few  of  the  applicants  give  up 
pursuing  the  subject  further  when  they  find  themselves  confronted  by  the  four 
comprehensive  examinations.  Of  course,  examinations  are  not  required  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  come  from  institutions  which  they  had  entered  by  examina- 
tion. This  year,  64  students  were  admitted  with  advanced  standing:  17  re- 
turned to  college  after  an  absence  of  one  or  two  years  and  study  elsewhere,  23 
were  admitted  without  examinations,  and  24  with  examinations. 

II.  The  reactions  to  the  present  system  of  admission.  There  are  three  points 
here  also  that  I  want  to  mention.  1.  The  apparent  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  prepared  in  private  schools.  I  have  spoken  of  this,  and  have  tried 
to  explain  it  in  the  February  Quarterly.  More  than  half  of  our  new 
students  this  year  had  had  the  whole  or  part  of  their  preparatory  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Looking  at  the  situation  at  large,  this  is  a  very  fair  show- 
ing. The  statistics  in  the  Report  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  of  last  June 
are  rather  illuminating  in  this  respect.  Of  the  4877  girls  examined  by  the 
Board,  under  the  Old  Plan  and  the  New  Plan,  1954  came  from  the  public  high 
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schools,  2761  from  private  schools,  162  were  self-tutored  or  came  from  colleges; 
of  the  10,389  boys  taking  the  examinations,  3997  came  from  public  high  schools, 
5916  from  private  schools,  476  were  self- tutored  or  from  colleges. 

2.  The  preference  of  candidates  for  the  Old  Plan  or  the  New  Plan.  In  1919, 
64  per  cent  of  the  freshman  class  came  in  under  the  New  Plan,  in  1920,  53  per 
cent  only.  This  suggests  a  lessening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  in  the  New  Plan.  Furthermore,  many  who  failed  last  year  under 
the  New  Plan  have  now  turned  to  the  Old  Plan,  and  a  proportionately  large 
number  of  applicants  for  next  year  seek  to  come  in  under  the  latter.  The  idea 
of  laying  up  credits  gradually  appeals  more  to  them  than  the  reduced  number 
of  examinations  with  the  necessity  of  taking  them  all  at  once. 

3.  What  have  we  heard  from  the  schools  and  parents?  Little  criticism  has 
come  from  the  schools,  more  from  parents.  Naturally,  it  has  been  directed 
against  the  New  Plan.  The  Old  Plan  had  come  to  be  accepted  side  by  side 
with  the  certificate  system.  The  latter  had  been  regarded  as  the  natural  way; 
the  New  Plan  came  in  as  its  supplanter  and  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  crit- 
icism. The  New  Plan  calls  for  stress  upon  the  school  record ;  but  it  must  be 
granted  that  school  credentials  cannot  cover  any  multitude  of  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  perpetrated  in  the  examinations.  Unfortunately,  parents  had 
the  idea  that  they  would  do  so  and  it  was  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the 
right  thing  had  been  done  by  their  daughters  when  they  had  been  refused  ad- 
mission. And  yet,  at  large,  the  New  Plan  is  gaining  ground ;  evidence  of  this  is 
found  e.g.  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
adopting  a  new  rule  that  requires  the  passing  of  four  comprehensive  examina- 
tions in  order  to  gain  a  college  entrance  diploma. 

III.  Has  the  system  of  admission  now  in  use  given  us  students  who  can  do 
college  work?  The  February  Quarterly  contains  two  articles  dealing  with  psy- 
chological tests,  one  giving  the  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  conducted  here 
last  year.  Later  fuller  reports  will  be  available,  for  the  present  I  simply  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  it  without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  its  findings. 
Speaking  from  a  practical  point  of  view  and  judging  the  matter  by  the  record  of 
the  first  semester's  work,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  good  freshman  class.  It 
contains  comparatively  few  students  that  have  become  involved  with  the 
Administrative  Board,  not  more  than  54,  while  last  year  73  had  disabilities. 
Among  these  54  were  found  some  who  had  come  in  with  flying  colors,  but  only 
16  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  with  a  condition. 

Taking  things  all  in  all,  the  present  system  of  admission  is  pretty  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  students  able  to  acquit  themselves  in  good  fashion  in  college. 
It  may  not  be  ideal  as  yet;  there  are  still  problems  to  be  solved  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  as  to  the  very  thing  on  which  we  must,  to 
a  good  extent,  rely  for  our  estimate  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  do  college  work, 
the  examinations.  The  science  and  the  art  of  examination  are  still  in  a  process 
of  development.  The  subject  of  college  entrance  requirements  comes  up  again 
and  again  before  educational  bodies.  One  thing  is  certain ;  severe  as  some  re- 
gard the  present  mode  of  entrance  to  be,  it  certainly  has  not  discouraged  stu- 
dents from  applying  for  admission;  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  large  numbers 
now  on  the  lists  for  next  year's  freshman  class. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


THE  NURSE  ENTERS  THE  FACTORY 

Maude  Barton 

Maude  Barton  (1913)  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  the  course  in  Industrial  Nursing  given  at 
the  School  for  Public  Health  Nursing  in  Boston.  This  course,  open  only  to  nurses  who  are 
also  college  graduates,  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  field  of  service  for  college  women  in  industry. 
Miss  Barton  has  had  a  remarkable  record  since  her  graduation  from  college.  On  completion 
of  her  regular  training  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  she  served  for  several  months 
as  head  nurse  at  that  institution.  She  left  this  position  to  enlist  for  war  service  and  for  two 
years  was  attached  to  Base  Hospital  No.  6  in  France.  As  a  member  of  a  surgical  operating 
team,  she  saw  active  service  that  brought  her  very  close  to  the  front  line,  as  well  as  very  close  to 
the  horror  and  suffering  and  heroism  that  is  war.  On  returning  from  France  in  1919  she  took 
up  industrial  nursing,  believing  that  the  greatest  battles  in  the  future  will  be  won  in  the  field 
of  industry.  Miss  Barton  is  now  employed  by  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York  City,  as 
assistant  supervisor  of  a  district  recently  organized  and  is  also  giving  part-time  to  her  work  as 
industrial  nurse  in  several  factories  which  applied  to  Henry  Street  for  such  service. 

Factory  doors  are  swinging  open  nowadays  to  a  new  person.  Enter  the 
college  graduate,  but  the  college  graduate  who  is  also  a  nurse  and  a  nurse  who 
is  interested  in  and  eager  to  have  a  part  in  the  great  field  of  industry.  And 
what  more  vital  opportunity  could  a  woman  have  to  touch  the  lives  of  other 
human  beings,  to  meet  them  where  they  are  most  themselves — at  their  daily 
work — to  understand  their  problems,  their  difficulties,  mental,  physical,  emo- 
tional, spiritual  than  when  she  comes  in  her  nurse's  uniform  into  the  factory? 
This  field  for  women  is  a  new  one,  but  one  which  is  capable  of  limitless  devel- 
opment. If  college  women  have  hesitated  at  the  thought  of  taking  a  nurses' 
training,  thinking  that  as  private  nurses  or  institutional  nurses  they  would  be 
too  far  removed  from  the  great,  growing,  constructive  agencies  of  the  day, 
they  may  very  well  consider  this  new  field  for  the  nurse.  There  is  a  chance 
here  for  her  to  understand  the  labor  situation,  the  human  elements  in  it,  to  do 
her  share  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  between  those  who  work  and 
those  who  employ,  to  encourage  higher  standards  of  life  among  those  who 
work  in  our  great  factories  and,  in  short,  play  an  immensely  important  part  in 
the  industrial  life  of  to-day.  She  will  know  her  factory,  the  mechanism  of  it, 
the  hazards  of  it,  the  opportunities  of  it,  and  she  will  know  the  men  and  girls 
who  work  there.  She  will  also  know  the  men  who  own  and  supervise  that 
factory,  and  often  she  will  interpret  the  one  to  the  other  as  employers  and 
employees  are  sadly  in  need  of  interpretation. 

Various  industries  are  already  beginning  to  have  a  slight  conception  of  what 
the  skilled,  highly  intelligent  influence  of  the  college-bred  nurse  might  mean  in 
industry.  Other  heads  of  industries,  while  lacking  the  broader  vision,  see  in 
just  plain  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  intelligent  health  supervision  of  their 
employees  and  the  advantage  of  preventive  health  measures,  health  education, 
and  follow-up  work.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  realization  have  arisen  courses 
in  industrial  nursing  more  adequately  to  fit  the  general  nurse  to  this  special 
branch.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  one-year  program,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  industrial  nursing  at  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing  at  Boston, 
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giving  a  B.S.  degree,  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university  plus  the  necessary  professional  requirements.  Is  this  not  a  distinct 
field  for  the  college  graduate  made  so  by  its  very  requirements?  "The  first 
part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  didactic  work,  consisting  of  courses  at  Simmons 
College  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  second  part  is  spent  mainly 
in  the  field  work.  This  work  includes  general  public  health  nursing,  super- 
vised practice  in  one  or  more  industrial  establishments,  and  observation  in  the 
industrial  clinic  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital." 

What  qualifications  are  required  to  fit  one  for  industrial  nursing?  Florence 
Wright  in  her  book,  "Industrial  Nursing,"  claims  that  "The  nurse  must  have 
a  healthy,  vigorous  body,  an  understanding  mind,  and  an  adaptable  disposi- 
tion." Dr.  Harry  E.  Mock  remarks  in  "Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery," 
"The  successful  industrial  nurse  must  have  a  strong  and  likable  personality, 
and  a  well-developed  social  sense,  leavened  with  much  common  sense,  and  a 
creative  instinct  which  will  enable  her  to  devise  new  methods  of  increasing  the 
scope  of  her  work."  Armed  with  these  assets,  and  further  equipped  with  a 
major  in  sociology  and  economics  at  college  and  special  work  in  social  service 
and  district  nursing  during  training,  any  average  college  graduate  has  the 
makings  of  an  admirable  industrial  nurse. 

In  no  two  industries  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  industrial 
nurse  the  same.  They  may  be  in  large  or  small  mills  and  factories,  hotels, 
department  stores,  laundries,  tanneries,  in  mining  villages  and  other  industrial 
communities,  or  working  for  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  trust  companies. 
Their  work  consists  of  first  aid,  sanitary  inspection,  accident  prevention  and 
sickness  prevention,  social  adjustments,  supervising  lunch  rooms  and  rest 
rooms,  employment  problems,  besides  teaching  first  aid,  hygiene,  home  nursing, 
child  care,  Americanization,  dietetics,  and  proper  recreation. 

And  now  may  I  say  a  word,  in  general,  to  urge  the  entrance  of  the  college 
woman  into  the  nursing  field  regardless  of  which  branch  of  the  profession  she 
may  wish  to  take  up?     She  is  needed  as  never  before. 

During  the  recent  war  the  realm  of  nursing  came  to  the  front,  as  had  pre- 
viously happened  when  the  names  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton 
became  so  well  known.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
bationers enrolled  in  the  training  schools  and  additional  schools  were  started. 
Popular  short  courses  of  72  hours  were  given  to  train  aids  who  might  be 
required  to  supplement  the  nurses.  In  the  excitement  and  patriotic  call  to 
war,  opening  up  as  it  did  an  opportunity  for  women  to  serve  their  country  in 
this  terrible  emergency,  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  applicants  for  the  nursing 
profession.  But  now  that  the  more  obvious  spectacular  need  is  over,  a  cold 
shoulder  has  been  turned  on  the  busy  hospital  with  a  decided  dearth  of  nurses 
resulting.  The  whole  world  is  crying  out  for  more  and  better  trained  nurses, 
but  having  fewer  and  more  poorly  prepared.  There  has  been  a  slump  follow- 
ing directly  on  the  heels  of  a  greater  need,  the  greatest  there  has  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  nursing. 

During  the  war  there  was  an  immense  increase  in  the  demand,  new  fields 
,vere  opened  up  as  communities  began  to  realize  their  wants,  soliciting  a  school 
nurse,  a  tuberculosis  nurse,  a  rural  nurse,  a  Red  Cross  community  nurse,  a 
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Baby  Welfare  nurse,  district  nurse,  pre-natal  nurses,  the  venereal  disease 
nurse,  the  medical  social  service  worker,  a  settlement  nurse,  factory  nurses, 
and  store  nurses.  Having  achieved  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, i.e.,  that  all  varieties  of  nurses  are  indispensable  to  its  long  life,  wealth, 
and  prosperity,  the  nurse  herself  is  found  wanting.  There  is  not  enough  of  her. 
And  the  college-bred  nurse  is  still  something  of  a  rarity.  Why  should  she  be? 
Why  should  she  not  find  for  herself  the  broadest  of  opportunities  in  this  field, 
especially  this  great  new  field  of  industrial  nursing? 


THE  IGOO  BUSINESS 

Marion  Evans  Stanwood 

The  word  Igoo  is  synonymous  with  soap  in  so  many  alumnae  homes  that  the  editors  decided 
they  would  ask  Mrs.  Stanwood  to  stop  handing  out  cakes  long  enough  to  tell  us  just  how  her 
business  in  Igoo  started.  She  replied  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  their  request  (which  character- 
istics of  hers  we  suspect  are  part  of  the  answer  to  our  query!)  Mrs.  Stanwood  was  graduated  in 
1903. 

In  January  1920,  when  we  were  all  getting  ready  for  our  take-off  in  the  race 
to  win  the  Fund,  somebody  mathematical  figured  out  that  by  earning  $1.05  a 
week,  for  the  five  years  allotted  us  to  raise  the  Fund,  one  could  earn  her  whole 
quota  of  $250.  Now  at  that  time  I  had  no  extra  money  of  my  own  or  anyone 
else's,  so  this  idea  of  assembling  my  quota  in  the  piece  made  a  very  strong 
appeal,  and  I  began  a  mental  hunt  for  some  means  of  accomplishing  it.  It 
didn't  take  long,  for  there  was  that  nice  castile  soap  that  we  had  been  using 
the  last  four  years  in  the  home, — that  nice  "lathery"  castile.  We  could  buy 
it  at  wholesale,  far  below  the  retail  market  price  for  soap  that  couldn't  compare 
with  it.  So  I  decided  that  if  I  couldn't  make  $1.05  a  week  selling  it  I  wasn't 
worthy  the  appellation  of  "intelligent  gentlewoman."  I  wrote  a  letter  to  our 
"friend  in  the  business,"  telling  him  that  I  would  like  to  take  on  his  soap  for 
the  Smith  Fund,  and  that  I  was  sure  I  could  interest  the  alumnae  co  sell  it  in 
quantity.  So  our  arrangement  was  made.  The  soap  had  never  been  retailed 
before,  being  manufactured  to  sell  in  wholesale  lots  to  textile  factories,  to  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  washing  wool,  etc.,  all  of  which  processes  require 
an  absolutely  pure  soap.  The  soap  company  agreed  to  regard  me  as  their  only 
"retail  distributor,"  and  as  such  I  began  work.  They  also  volunteered  to  pay 
carrying  charges  on  all  New  England  orders. 

Pure  castile  soap  had  been  very  hard  to  find  in  the  open  retail  market  for 
some  years.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  very  popular  kind  of  soap,  and  that  other 
people  must  have  had  the  same  trouble  getting  it  that  I  had  had.  I  knew  too 
that  Smith  people  were  apt  to  accomplish  a  thing  when  once  they  set  out  to 
do  it,  officially.  So  I  felt  sure  the  proposition  to  become  soap  agents  would 
meet  with  favor  in  the  eyes  of  others  who  needed  ways  of  earning  their  quotas. 

So,  you  see,  I  had  my  article,  and  a  potentially  eager  organization  to  take  it 
up  on  business  lines.  Now  as  to  price.  I  found  that  I  could  undersell  the  lowest 
price  on  the  other  castile  soaps  by  25  per  cent,  and  still  make  a  "handsome" 
profit.    There  would  be  no  expense  but  a  slight  postage  item. 
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So  there  I  was,  ready  to  begin.  I  soon  hit  upon  the  name  I  GOO  Soap, 
(Intelligent  Gentlewomen's  Olive  Oil  Soap)  which,  pronounced  with  a  long 
"I,"  served  as  a  decided  help  in  selling  it.  Other  people  were  soon  induced J:o 
buy  it  at  wholesale  and  to  resell  for  the  Fund.  I  believe  the  first  wholesale 
order  was  for  the  Hingham  Rummage  Sale.  In  selling  to  agents  I  took  only 
one-sixth  of  the  profit  for  myself,  and  gave  them  five-sixths,  thereby  stimulat- 
ing their  sense  of  gain,  and  making  them  keen  to  handle  the  soap! 

Soon  Stand-by  Smith  appeared.  In  each  issue  there  was  Igoo  news,  and 
sales  increased  and  agents  multiplied  as  a  result. 

I  was  having  such  good  luck  among  the  alumnae  that  I  decided  to  start  it 
going  among  the  undergraduates.  Alas,  the  reply  to  my  proposition  was  in 
substance  this:  that  recently  some  news-pirate  had  been  sending  fictitious 
news  stories  to  local  daily  papers  all  over  the  country,  saying  that  Such-and 
such  a  Smith  student  (giving  a  name  well  known  socially)  was  selling  soap 
about  the  streets  of  Northampton,  going  from  door  to  door  with  a  push-cart, 
etc;  that  there  had  been  great  commotion  throughout  the  entire  college;  that 
the  student  body  was  extremely  annoyed ;  that  enraged  parents  were  telegraph- 
ing to  the  Dean  to  stop  this  activity  of  their  daughter's  at  once!!  The  letter 
ended  by  saying,  "The  mere  mention  of  soap  causes  a  riot!" 

So  I  sadly  withdrew  my  feelers,  contemplating  with  vast  regret  that  body  of 
2000  undergraduates,  each  a  potential  distributing  center  for  Igoo,  with  all 
their  2000  families  and  many  more  thousand  friends.  That  experience  was 
the  only  dismal  one  I've  had,  except  possibly  the  two  blizzards  of  last  year 
that  tied  up  all  shipments  and  caused  frantic  telegrams  saying,  "Our  fair  comes 
to-morrow;  where  is  my  Igoo?"  Yes,  and  this  year  Herbert  Hoover — that 
has  been  really  dismal  too !  In  February  Mr.  Hoover,  after  having  innumerable 
governmental  tests  made  and  finding  them  all  flattering,  gave  the  soap  company 

irh  *  large  order  to  be  sent  to  Europe,  that  it  took  the  entire  factory  force 
^ttend  to  it.     In  the  meantime  all  the  regular  business  was 

it  June  came  around  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
rebuff  admiiiisc^.ed  me  by  the  undergraduates  to  resolve  on  seizing  upon 
Commencement  as  the  big  chance  of  my  Igoo  career.  [She  did,  and  it  was! 
Never  shall  we  forget  "  Igoo  the  Great  Green  God"  modelled  by  Alice  Morgan 
Wright  from  a  50-pound  bar  of  the  jade  green  soap,  nor  the  dressy  costumes 
of  the  Igoo  agents.     Editor's  Note.] 

The  Fund  was  completed  in  June,  but  many  people  still  had  to  earn  the 
money  pledged  and  Igoo  sales  went  merrily  on.  By  September,  however,  after 
seven  months'  work,  and  with  credit  at  the  Fund  office  for  contributions  of 
$1200,  all  proceeds  from  Igoo,  I  decided  that  perhaps  I  had  done  my  turn. 
And  so,  because  it  seemed  a  piece  of  economic  waste  to  let  such  a  good  business 
melt  into  nothingness,  and  because  I  liked  it, — and  could  find  use  for  any 
profits, — I  notified  my  customers  that  I  was  taking  over  the  business  "on  my 
own,"  although  I  would  still  supply  Smith  agents  at  the  former  prices. 

Things  then  took  a  new  turn,  and  I  found  a  good  field  among  girls'  clubs, 
church  fairs,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  funds  for  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  etc. 
After  four  months  of  this  my  profits  transformed  themselves  into  the  "soap 
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bus"  (the  editor  cautioned  me  "  not  to  forget  the  Ford,"  though  a  native  sense 
of  modesty  would  bid  me  glide  over  it!)  Anyway  Igoo  now  is  toting  us  where- 
ever  we  wish  to  go. 

In  the  first  seven  months  the  total  sales  of  Igoo  amounted  to  15,000  pounds, 
or  60,000  cakes,  approximately,  and  brought  in  to  the  Fund,  through  its 
various  agents,  probably  three  or  four  times  as  much  profit  as  accrued  from  my 
end  of  it.  The  first  seven  months  "on  my  own"  have  been  even  fatter  in 
their  total  sales,  most  of  it  sold  at  wholesale.  If  I  had  had  a  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing a  business  for  myself  up  my  sleeve  all  this  time  I  could  not  have  gone 
about  it  more  cleverly  than  by  proceeding  just  as  I  did,  gaining  a  wide  distribu- 
tion for  the  soap  through  the  enthusiasm  of  alumnae  working  for  the  Fund. 
But  I  can  lay  claim  to  no  such  cleverness,  for  my  only  idea  when  I  started  was 
that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  $1.05  a  week,  and  my  $250  in  five  years  for  the 
Fund. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne 


Allen,  Marjorie  S.  1906  (Mrs.  Seiffert). 
The  Woman  from  over  the  Sky-line,  in 
Smart  Set,  Mar. 

fBarnard,  Florence,  1893-96.  The  Prosper- 
ity Book.     Boston,  Small,  Maynard. 

Cook,  Ellen  P.  1893.  Laboratory  Experi- 
ments in  Organic  Chemistry.  2d  ed. 
Phila.,  Blakiston. 

Crim,  Annie  J.  1909  (Mrs.  Leavenworth). 
Wild  Geese  and  other  Poems.  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  White. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 
Crossed  Wires,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Feb. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904  (Mrs.  Gifford). 
Death  in  the  Sun  [and]  Apology,  in  Poetry, 
Mar. — "New  England,"  in  Atlantic,  Apr. 

fDeyo,  Hazel  G.  19 13  (Mrs.  Batchelor). 
If  Books  were  Plays,  in  Pictorial  Rev., 
Mar. 

fDickinson,  Jean,  1919.  A  First  View  of 
Country  Life  in  China,  in  Life  and  Light, 
Mar. 

Donnell,  Dorothy,  1909  (Mrs.  Calhoun). 
The  Faith  Healer,  in  Motion  Picture 
Classic,  Mar. — The  Concert,  in  M.  P.  C, 
Apr. 

tDouglas,  Gertrude  E.  1904.  Early  De- 
velopment of  Inocybe,  in  Botanical  Ga- 
zette, Sept. 

Dunbar,  Olivia  H.  1894  (Mrs.  Torrence). 
Spring  of  the  Year,  in  Yale  Rev.,  Apr. 

fDwight,    Adelaide    S.     1900.     Lost    and 
Found,  in  Here  and  There    Stories,   Oct. 
No.  16. 
fWanted  for  the  Alumnae  Collection. 


fDyer,  Lora  G.  1903.  Some  Interesting 
Cases  in  our  Woman's  Hospital  [Foochow, 
China],  in  Life  and  Light,  Nov. 

fEsterbrook,  Edith  M.  1898.  Two  Wom- 
en Afoot  with  Camp  Packs,  in  Appalachia, 
Nov. 

Farrand,  Margaret  L.  1914.  Introducing 
Monsieur  Chopin  as  an  Efficient  War 
Worker,  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Sept.  21. — 
The  Inefficiency  of  Modern  Ghosts,  Oct.  II. 
— Manners  and  the  Young  Professor,  Oct. 
14. — WThy  it  Pays  to  Cultivate  Young 
Poets,  Oct.  21. — After  all  where  would  you 
Essayists  be  but  for  us?  Dec.  3. — Mys- 
teries of  the  Library,  Jan.  3. — Peace  and 
War  [anon.l  in  Scribner's  Point  of  View, 
Dec. 

Fergus,  Phyllis,  1913.  Day-Dreams.  Ra- 
diance. The  Chest  Upstairs.  I  Don't. 
Mistaken  Kindness.  Apples.  [Music] 
Chic.     C.  F.  Summy. 

Fisher,  Mary  E.  1884-85  (Mrs.  Bosson). 
Mr.  Isaacs  was  a  Real  and  very  Mysterious 
Person,  in  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Mar.  20. 

Gilchrist,  Marie,  1916.  Frogs,  The  Bowl- 
ing Green  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Apr.  6. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905  (Mrs.  Bradley). 
Children  of  the  Street,  in  Metropolitan, 
Mar. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899  (Mrs.  Conkling). 
The  Different  Day,  in  Nation,  Feb.  16. — 
The  Hermit  Thrush,  in  Current  Opinion, 
Feb. — The  Letter,  in  Smart  Set,  Mar. — 
Place  Forgotten,  in  Everybody's,   Feb. — 
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Nocturne,  in  Everybody's,  Mar. — To  Hilda  of  Electric  Appliances,  in  House  Furnish- 

of  her  Roses,  in  Contemporary  Verse,  Dec,  ing  Rev.,  Nov. 

and  in  Literary  Digest,  Dec.  18.  Phelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.  The  Riming  Clue 
Humphrey,  Zephine.     1896  (Mrs.  Fahne-  in  Dante,  in  Modern  Language  Notes,  Mar. 

stock).     From  a  Country  Window,  in  New  fRead,     Marion     P.     1898.       Everlasting 

Country  Life,  Mar.  Grace,  in  Atlantic,  Mar. 

Johnson,  Eleanor  H.     1894.    A  Study  of  Storm,  Marion,     19 13.     Minstrel  Weather. 

Problem  Boys  in  a  New  York  Public  School,  Harper  Bros. 

in  Ungraded,  Nov.  Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  1904.  Women  and  Ma- 
fOppen,  Lucy,   1908.     Good  News  for  the  chines,  in  Atlantic,  Feb. 

Nameless  Child,  in  Pictorial  Rev.,  Mar.  fWoodberry,  Laura  G.  1895.  The  Marsh, 
fOrmsbee,  Mary  R.     1907  (Mrs.  Whitten).  Snowflakes,  in  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan. 

fCo-operating  with  Labor-Savers,  in  Pic-  f  Underwood,     Mary     L.     1881-83     (Mrs. 

torial   Rev.,  Apr. — Individual  House- Wir-  Daniels).    The  Heart  of  a  Gift,  in  Life  and 

ing,  in  Touchstone,  Nov. — Operating  Cost  Light,  Dec. 

THE   WAR  SERVICE   BOARD  AGAIN  REPORTS 

In  February  the  War  Service  Board  lost  one  of  its  members,  its  former  chair- 
man, Mary  B.  Lewis,  whose  splendid  service  Mrs.  Thayer  has  so  beautifully 
described  in  this  In  Memoriam. 

In  the  passing  of  Mary  B.  Lewis  1901  on  February  17  the  alumnae  of  Smith 
College  have  met  a  bitter  loss.  Probably  no  one  of  us  is  able  fully  to  measure 
her  gift  to  the  war  service  of  Smith  College.  Those  who  worked  most  closely 
with  her  understand  something  of  what  she  contributed  to  that  great  achieve- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand  of  what  the  responsibilities  which  she  carried 
meant  in  her  constant  thought  and  her  daily  schedule. 

She  became  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  the  winter  of 
1918,  charged  with  the  special  business  of  looking  after  transportation.  In 
this  work  her  executive  ability  and  her  power  to  handle  practical  details  with 
carefulness  and  dispatch  found  ready  demonstration.  When  in  June  191 8 
Smith  War  Service  was  reorganized  to  cover  various  lines  of  war  work,  Miss 
Lewis  became  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Board.  From  that  time  until  she 
laid  down  the  work  in  October  1919,  she  gave  utterly  of  her  time,  her  strength, 
her  money,  and  her  devotion  to  the  war  work  and  after-war  work  of  the  alum- 
nae. She  ran  the  Unit  workroom  of  the  Boston  alumnae  as  an  office  for  the 
War  Service  Board,  where  she  always  had,  in  addition  to  volunteer  help,  one  or 
two  stenographers  at  her  own  expense.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  her 
dictating  letters  there  late  at  night,  or  to  get  a  letter  written  from  her  home 
between  four  and  six  in  the  morning. 

The  fact  that  passports  and  transportation  were  secured  for  Smith  women 
speedily,  at  a  time  when  others  were  waiting  for  weeks,  was  often  the  subject  of 
remark.  This  fact  simply  meant  that  Miss  Lewis  made  repeated  trips  to 
Washington,  often  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  that  she  foresaw  needs  long  be- 
fore others  had  thought  of  them.  Nothing  was  too  difficult  for  her  to  under- 
take, and  nothing  undertaken  was  ever  given  up  as  long  as  there  was  one 
chance  left  to  put  it  through.  Every  reasonable  call  of  need  found  instant 
response  in  her,  and  every  worker  appointed  by  the  War  Service  Board  became 
her  personal  care.  To  bring  comfort  and  cheer  to  every  individual  thus  serving, 
and  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  all  Smith  groups,  she  gave  lavishly  and  with  that 
thoughtfulness  which  was  characteristic  of  all  her  personal  relations. 

In  all  her  work  she  was  to  the  last  degree  modest  and  self-effacing,  and  quite 
without  self-consciousness,  generous  toward  the  opinions  of  others  but  quick 
to  champion  the  cause  in  which  she  believed.  She  always  saw  and  brought  out 
the  very  best  in  other  people.     When  discouragements  were  thick  her  cheery 
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optimism,  resourcefulness,  and  delightful  humor  lifted  the  situation  out  of  the 
slough. 

The  same  cheerful  unselfishness  was  always  found  by  those  who  saw  her 
during  those  last  weeks  of  pain.  She  loved  to  hear  the  bulletins  from  France, 
the  Near  East,  or  Serbia,  and  only  a  few  days  before  she  died  she  spoke  with 
great  satisfaction  of  Ruth  Henry's  return  to  this  country. 

May  longed  intensely  to  serve  with  a  Unit  in  France  or  to  help  at  some  point 
of  dire  need  in  the  Near  East.  Probably  she  never  fully  realized  that  she  had 
done  even  a  bigger  thing  in  her  work  in  this  country,  when,  with  an  energy  and 
devotion  not  surpassed  by  anyone  on  the  field,  she  gave  herself  to  a  difficult 
and  exacting  service,  a  service  which  she  made  great  by  the  greatness  of  her 
own  soul. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  has  been  appointed  to  the  Board  in  her  place. 

At  the  February  meeting,  the  Board  voted  that  30,000  francs  from  our  bank 
balance  at  Morgan,  Harjes  and  Company  be  appropriated  to  equip  suitably 
the  vocational  school  for  French  girls  maintained  by  the  Argonne  Association 
at  Beaubourg.  This  will  provide  simple,  homelike  furnishings  and  classroom 
equipment  for  the  school  whose  good  work  is  described  below  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
Haynes. 

The  Argonne  Association  cares  for  over  two  hundred  French  war-orphans  in 
memory  of  the  Americans  who  fought  in  France.  It  gives  them  continuous 
care  from  any  age  up  to  eighteen  years  and  trains  them  in  vocations  by  which 
they  may  earn  their  livelihood.  It  does  this  with  strict  economy,  adapting 
American  ideas  to  the  customs  and  methods  of  the  French.  It  is  working  out 
an  ideal  plan  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  which  may  be  copied  anywhere. 

The  entire  range  of  work  with  the  boys  and  younger  girls  is  absorbing,  but 
the  part  in  which  Smith  is  particularly  interested  concerns  the  older  girls  who 
are  sent  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  the  ecole  menaghre,  where  they  spend  three 
years  learning  housekeeping,  sewing,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  babies,  with 
courses  in  Paris  during  the  last  year  in  special  occupations  such  as  dressmaking, 
millinery,  stenography,  book-binding,  etc. 

The  cost  of  running  this  work  at  the  present  day  is  about  $120  per  child  per 
year,  including  all  overhead  expense.  The  work  is  conducted  by  French  per- 
sonnel and  has  the  cooperation  of  six  French  ministries.  It  is  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  Argonne  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

The  money  which  the  Smith  War  Service  Board  has  given  has  made  the 
beautiful  old  chateau  in  which  forty  girls  are  housed  habitable,  comfortable, — ■ 
even  gay  with  fresh  paint  and  bright  coverings.  The  lofty  ceilings  look  down 
on  young-women-to-be  busily  studying,  sewing,  cooking,  or  serving.  There  is 
running  water  on  two  floors,  central  heating,  and  electricity  which  we  have 
supplied.  The  dormitories  on  the  upper  floors  are  bright  and  sunny  with  white 
curtains  at  the  windows,  white  iron  beds,  and  clean  bare  floors.  The  main 
floor  has  two  large  classrooms,  a  sewing  room,  and  two  dining  rooms.  The 
basement  has  a  large  bathroom,  with  tub  and  shower-bath,  and  a  huge  blue- 
tiled  kitchen,  its  range  brilliant  with  copper  vessels.  Here,  too,  are  fruit  cel- 
lars and  a  storage  place  for  the  winter's  vegetables. 

The  girls  do  all  the  housework  of  this  big  house.  They  take  turns  in  serving 
the  table.  They  learn  cooking  by  preparing  real  meals.  They  learn  sewing  by 
making  clothes  for  themselves  and  the  children  at  the  other  centers.  They  go 
to  Mandres  to  receive  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  young  children  of  the  cercle. 
And  in  their  last  year  they  may  go  to  Paris,  15  miles  away,  for  the  special 
training  they  are  fitted  to  undertake. 

Into  the  lives  of  these  girls,  most  of  whom  have  spent  the  last  few  years  in 
devastated  villages,  almost  without  shelter,  with  no  school,  some  of  them  piling 
up  the  stones  of  shell-wrecked  houses  for  weeks,  months  on  end,  or  working 
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with  the  few  men  to  build  up  new  houses  where  none  remain,  the  gift  of  Smith 
is  bringing  a  hope  for  the  future.     And  they  work  hard  and  are  grateful. 

Five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  from  our  bank  balance  in  this  country 
and  cabled  to  Dr.  Ward  of  the  Near  East  Relief  at  Harpoot  to  provide  extra 
nourishment  for  the  tubercular  children  in  this  hospital  and  the  salary  of 
a  house  mother  to  give  them  special  care. 

Rosamond  Grant  and  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  report  that  an  excellent  French 
directrice  has  been  secured  for  the  work  at  Hombleux  under  the  Secours 
d'Urgence,  Mile.  Bourgerolle,  who  has  done  relief  work  in  Lille  and  has  lived  for 
some  years  in  America.  She  takes  up  her  work  in  April  and  as  our  chief  nurse, 
Miss  Griffin,  is  also  to  return  at  that  time  to  Hombleux,  our  two  workers  will 
be  free  to  return  home.  During  the  winter  they  have  accomplished  much  in 
carrying  on  and  developing  the  Foyer,  in  aiding  the  local  schools,  and  in  divid- 
ing the  Library  among  three  of  the  larger  villages  in  order  that  it  may  better 
serve  all  of  the  district.  It  is  hoped  that  a  small  community  center  may  be 
arranged  for  Esmery-Hallon,  another  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  constant  courtesy  and  help  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  made  the 
work  at  Hombleux  much  easier.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson  the  Red  Cross  has  sent  us  not  only  supplies  of  all  sorts  including  winter 
clothing  for  the  people,  but  new  parts  for  our  motors  and  they  have  twice 
provided  a  much  better  car  in  exchange  for  one  of  our  delapidated  ones. 

Early  in  March  Mrs.  Morrow  visited  the  Unit  and  her  description  of  the 
trip  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Snow  speaks  for  itself. 

At  last  I  have  been  to  Grecourt!  It  has  taken  me  three  years  to  get  there, 
but  it  was  a  sight  worth  waiting  for.  I  went  up  by  way  of  Amiens  and  going 
and  coming  I  rolled  the  familiar  names  under  my  tongue  like  sweetmeats, 
Nesle  and  Ham  and  Noyon,  and  all  the  others  that  we  have  learned  to  know  so 
well  in  that  region. 

Elizabeth  Biddlecome  and  Rosamond  Grant  took  me  at  once  to  the  house 
which,  as  you  know,  is  on  the  main  street  of  Hombleux,  on  a  corner  with  a 
wayside  shrine  facing  it.  Main  Street  suggests  tall  buildings  to  me,  and  this 
one  had  chiefly  ruined  walls  and  tumbling  houses.  But  over  the  fallen  bricks 
and  the  patched  up  huts  you  see  at  once  lovely  fields,  green  with  the  winter 
wheat,  and  beautiful,  neat  little  gardens  so  that  the  effect  is  happy  and  cheer- 
ful.    I  must  admit  I  felt  touched  when  I  read  the  sign  on  our  little  house: 

La  Maison  pour  Tous 

Pour  le  Service  et  le  Plaisir  de 

Hombleux  et  des  Villages  voisins 

Monte  par  la 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit 

qui  a  travaille  dans  cette  Region 

II  Septembre  1917-23  Mars  1918 

Janvier  1919-Mars  1920 

Honneur  aux  Civiles 

Aussi  bien  qu'aux 

Militaires  des  Pays  envahis 

The  little  yard  is  carefully  kept.  There  are  lilac  bushes  each  side  of  the 
pretty  gate  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  designed.  The  turf  is  beautifully  green, 
and  yellow  wall-flowers  and  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom  along  the  walls.  The 
two  girls  felt  dreadfully  because  the  painters  and  masons  had  come  to  work  that 
day  to  repair  the  falling  walls  in  some  of  the  bedrooms.  The  little  dining 
room  and  the  bedrooms  that  were  untouched  were  in  such  exquisite  order  that 
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perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  I  did  not  have  the  full  glory  of  the  "maison"  burst 
upon  me  all  at  once.  The  dining  room  had  cherry  blossoms  and  hyacinths  in 
it,  and  in  my  bedroom  there  was  a  great  bunch  of  mistletoe. 

We  went  almost  at  once  to  the  foyer  which  is  right  next  door,  where  a 
sewing  class  was  in  progress — 26  little  girls!  Their  work  was  oeuvre  de  trous- 
seaux— a  rather  high-sounding  name,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  hemming  dish 
towels.  But  it  was  fine  to  see  their  interest  in  the  work.  The  big  girls  had 
made  very  pretty  cases  for  their  working  materials,  each  with  cross-stitched 
initials  on  it.  The  little  girls  looked  rather  wistfully  at  the  big  basket  of  bread 
and  chocolate  which  Miss  Biddlecome  brought  with  us  for  their  afternoon  tea. 

There  are  many  familiar  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  foyer.  President  Seelye, 
President  Neilson,  and  Sophia  Smith  look  down  upon  these  French  young 
people,  and  there  are  several  Commencement  scenes.  The  library  is  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  and  there  is  a  billiard  table  in  front  of  it  where  the  big  boys  love 
to  play.  I  had  forgotten  that  the  Unit  gave  the  instruments  to  the  town  band 
until  I  almost  ran  into  the  bass  drum.  The  library  literally  supplies  nine 
villages,  and  every  volume  is  precious. 

We  left  the  sewing  class  to  make  a  call  on  Madam  Pottier-Jean  Baptiste,  who 
is  just  across  the  street  from  our  girls.  Her  farmyard  had  just  been  finished 
and  the  girls  were  anxious  to  have  me  see  how  well  her  farm  and  poultry  yard 
were  running.  Madam  Pottier  showed  me  proudly  "la  premiere  vache  de 
Grecourt."  I  looked  with  pride  on  the  first  cow  that  had  come  from  Grecourt, 
but  found  later  many  other  honest  neighbors  claiming  that  they  had  had  the 
first  cow  sold  at  Grecourt. 

I  saw,  next,  the  playground  near  the  foyer  where  the  children  come  to  play 
games,  and  the  dispensary,  and  the  little  baraque  where  there  are  shower- 
baths  and  a  beautiful  white  bath-tub. 

We  went  on  to  Grecourt.  When  I  stood  in  the  park  it  was  like  seeing  some- 
thing that  you  had  dreamed  about.  I  had  looked  at  the  pictures  of  the  ruined 
front  of  the  chateau  so  many  times  and  the  orangerie  and  the  morgue  that  I 
had  a  curious  feeling  of  having  been  there  before. 

Wre  made  a  long  call  on  Marie  Pottier.  Her  farm  is  perfectly  wonderful. 
She  was  tremendously  proud  of  Ellen  Emerson's  wedding  announcement. 
Of  course  we  called  on  Madam  la  Maire,  who  wanted  to  entertain  us  also. 
Madam  la  Maire  has  a  strong  face.  I  don't  wonder  that  she  was  chosen  Mayor 
in  her  husband's  place  during  the  war. 

You,  of  course,  have  had  the  monthly  reports  of  the  work  of  the  foyer  but 
no  paper  could  show  how  plainly  it  is  the  center  of  the  little  village.  There 
were  people  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  asking  for  the  nurses,  for  books; 
and  while  we  waited  for  supper  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  computed  a  long  bill  for 
one  of  the  neighbors,  changing  it  from  English  to  French  money  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange. 

I  went  away  early  in  the  morning,  carrying  a  little  bunch  of  anemones,  picked 
in  the  Grecourt  woods.  It  was  a  very  short  visit  but  long  enough  to  warm  my 
heart  all  over  again  to  our  great  adventure  in  France.  Was  there  anybody,  I 
wonder, — a  single  alumna, — who  did  not  work  or  give  to  the  Unit?  If  there  is  a 
single  one  I  am  sorry  for  her  to  have  missed  sharing  in  such  a  beautiful 
experience. 

Marthe  Barbiere,  our  French  student  at  the  Boston  School  of  Physical 
Education  is  doing  very  satisfactory  work  and  making  excellent  progress 
according  to  the  midyear  reports  of  her  teachers.  Esther  Greene,  the  last  of 
our  Near  East  Unit  to  return,  is  already  on  her  way  from  Constantinople. 
[The  editors  are  anticipating  her  coming  by  printing  some  of  her  letters  in  the 
Let  Us  Talk  Department  of  this  issue,  hoping  that  she  will  continue  them  by 
word  of  mouth.] 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


The  Alumnae  Coun- 
*'ARE  YOU  cil    voted    to    recom- 

READY  FOR  mend  to  the  Alumnae 

THE  QUESTION?"  Association  that  the 
dues  be  increased  from 
$1  to  $2.  A  minority  favored  procuring 
additional  funds  by  creating  a  new  class  of 
memberships  to  be  called  sustaining  members 
with  dues  at  $10.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
matter. 

Mrs.  Wardner,  treasurer  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee,  spoke  to  the  Council  as 
follows : 

"In  the  first  place  we  need  more  money  for 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. Added  memberships  bring  in  added  in- 
come but  the  expenses  go  up  out  of  proportion 
to  the  added  income.  We  feel  that  we  need 
for  the  running  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
about  $4000  more  a  year.  And  we  would  get 
that  at  $2  a  membership.  We  count  on  about 
$500  a  year  increase  in  Quarterly  subscrip- 
tions. Beyond  that  there  is  very  little  in- 
crease in  our  income.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
expenditure  increase  is  constant.  The  address- 
ograph  costs  more,  and  there  is  express, 
freight,  and  miscellaneous  printing.  There 
seems  to  be  no  hope  that  the  cost  of  printing 
will  be  any  less,  for  although  paper  prices  may 
drop,  labor  apparently  does  not  intend  to 
come  down.  Traveling  expenses  are  a  seri- 
ous proposition.  It  is  not  quite  self-respect- 
ing for  the  Alumnae  Association  to  be  forced 
to  consider  drawing  its  executive  board  or 
directors,  or  most  of  its  committees  from  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  to  pay  their  own  fare,  or 
those  who  are  nearest  Northampton.  There- 
fore, we  have  allowed  a  $200  increase  in  trav- 
eling expenses  in  next  year's  budget.  That  is 
very  conservative.  We  want  to  allow  at  least 
$1000  to  be  applied  on  the  salaries  of  the  office 
force.  We  should  have  enough  money  to 
cover  that.  The  need  for  more  assistance  in 
the  office  is  pressing.  One  person's  time  could 
be  kept  occupied  with  keeping  up  the  addresses 
and  the  geographical  catalog  of  the  Alumnae 
Association.  The  office  is  extremely  crowded 
with  work.  We  have  this  year  allowed  $403 
for  a  contingent  fund,  which  means  that  we 
had  only  $403  for  any  possible  increase  in  ex- 
penses.   That  is  too  little. 

"Now,  having  performed  the  duties  of  the 
treasurer,   I    will    perform  the  duties  of  the 


Finance  Committee  in  saying  why  we  pro- 
posed the  increase  to  $2.  In  the  first  place  the 
Executive  Committee  considered  all  the  differ- 
ent means  of  increasing  our  revenue.  The  $2 
a  year  membership  was  chosen.  The  Board  of 
Directors  felt  that  the  Council  should  have 
the  choice  after  a  discussion  of  the  different 
methods.  The  matter  of  a  subsidy  from  the 
College,  it  was  felt,  was  not  a  good  principle 
because  some  policy  might  conceivably  be  in- 
augurated by  the  Administration  which  the 
Alumnae  Association  would  not  feel  like 
endorsing. 

"Our  feeling  was  that  there  probably  was 
no  member  who  could  not  double  the  fee.  It 
might  seem  hard  for  some  to  pay  $2  instead  of 
$1  but  we  thought  there  was  not  a  woman  who 
could  not  afford  a  dollar  for  something  she 
thought  worth  it.  The  question  was  'Is  the 
Alumnae  Association  worth  $2?'  We  ought 
to  realize  that  8000  women  graduated  from 
the  College,  doing  a  little  propaganda  work 
in  our  own  little  circle,  as  an  organized  body 
are  a  tremendous  influence  for  the  good  of  the 
College.  We  are  something  to  lean  its  back 
against.  We  have  meant  to  the  College  as  an 
organized  body  a  gymnasium,  substantial 
assistance  on  the  library  and  the  million  dollar 
fund.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  all  the 
good  things  we  have  done  before  the  four 
million  dollar  fund.  Each  alumna  has  a  direct 
influence  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  College 
if  a  member  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  She 
has  the  chance  to  vote  for  alumnae  trustees. 
All  the  work  of  the  Association  is  done  through 
the  Alumnae  Office  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  logical  and  self-respecting  thing  for  you 
who  have  that  privilege  to  be  willing  to  sup- 
port it  equally  and  adequately.  I  think  that 
many  alumnae  would  feel  that  people  paying 
$10  would  have  more  rights  in  the  Association 
than  they.  It  seems  to  me  fair  for  each  to 
pay  her  share  of  the  dues  and  if  she  does  this 
I  think  the  Alumnae  Association  can  be  run 
at  $2  per  member." 

Anna  Rochester  191 1  thinks  that 
"It  is  not  the  psychological  time  to  raise 
the  annual  dues.  I  believe  there  are  at  least 
400  alumnae  who  would  gladly  give  $10  a  year 
and  who  could  do  so  more  easily  than  hun- 
dreds of  the  5000  members  could  afford  an 
increase  of  $1  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
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affairs  and  also  considering  the  fact  that  each 
one  has  pledged  her  limit  to  the  $4,000,000 
Fund.  I  therefore  advocate  establishing  a 
sustaining  membership  of  $10." 

Individual  Alumnae  say: 

"I  believe  that  a  uniform  increase  of  $1  is 
the  simplest  and  most  business-like  way  to 
increase  our  resources.  How  could  any  as- 
sociation make  a  budget  if  it  had  no  way  of 
knowing  just  how  many  alumnae  a  year  would 
be  moved  to  become  sustaining  members?" 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  prove  that  we  need 
more  money,  I  know,  but  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  other  alumnae  associations 
have  come  to  take  our  Association  as  a  model. 
As  a  group  of  women  standing  for  right  wages 
for  women  we  should  pay  our  secretaries  as 
much  as  they  would  get  in  the  open  market." 

11  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  where- 
by the  number  of  alumnae  trustees  is  to  be  in- 
creased from  three  to  four  and  another  woman 
added  to  the  Board  [See  page  234.  Editor's 
Note]  is  significant  of  the  confidence  the  Col- 
lege has  in  the  judgment  of  the  Alumnae 
Association — for  as  we  all  know  it  is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  nominate  and 
virtually  elect  the  alumnae  trustees.  As  Presi- 
dent Neilson  has  told  us,  we  have  fully  half 
the  power  on  the  Board.  No  other  college 
places  its  alumnae  association  in  such  a  place 
of  high  responsibility  as  does  ours.  I  think  $2 
a  year  is  little  enough  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  bearing  a  real  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Col- 
lege as  well  as  forwarding  the  work  of  the 
Association." 

"Isn't  there  danger  of  diverting  the  giving 
power  of  the  sustaining  members  from  the 
Alumnae  Fund,  which  will  need  their  contribu- 
tions, when  it  is  revived  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  operating  as  a  steady  source  of  endow- 
ment for  the  College?" 

"We  know  that  we  have  the  best  alumnae 
office  and  the  best  general  secretary.  The 
office  must  grow  and  it  cannot  continue  to  be 
the  best  unless  we  leave  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  free  to  develop  the  work.  I  am, 
however,  in  favor  of  sustaining  members  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  the  $2  would  bar  some  people 
from  membership.  I  am  sure  that  the  sustain- 
ing members  would  not  feel  that  they  were 
buying  any  rights  in  the  Association." 

Katharine  Knight  19 14  says: 
"I  think  the  dues  should  be  increased  to  $2 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  system  of  sustaining 


members  or  any  other  method  because  (1) 
One  dollar  is  a  small  amount.  Many  alumnae 
I  venture  to  say  would  never  remember  what 
the  old  dues  were  if  a  slip  explaining  the  case 
were  not  sent  to  them;  (2)  Many  seem  to 
feel  that  the  extra  dollar  would  be  a  burden  to 
the  younger  alumnae:  on  the  contrary  I  think 
that  younger  people  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  raising  money  '  here  a  dollar,  there  a 
dollar'  in  unique  ways  that  they  will  not  mind 
at  all.  If  they  can  raise  or  save  a  dollar  for  all 
sorts  of  philanthropic  causes  why  not  for  the 
Alumnae  Association  which  brings  them  such 
returns;  (3)  I  believe  in  using  the  existing 
machinery.  To  create  a  new  type  of  member- 
ship would  complicate  the  filing  system,  make 
more  checking  up  on  dues,  more  follow-up 
work, — more  overhead  in  short;  (4)  A  defi- 
nite budget  is  more  possible  with  many  active 
annual  members  than  with  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  sustaining  members  which  would  prob- 
ably be  shifting  from  year  to  year;  (5)  Lastly, 
I  consider  that  Finance  Committees  know 
whereof  they  speak,  and  I  have  confidence  in 
their  administration.  Who  is  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  experts?" 

And  finally 

A  life  member  remarks  quietly:  "  I  always 
knew  I  should  never  regret  becoming  a  life 
member  although  it  seemed  an  awful  pull  at 
the  time.  Try  it  and  see  how  comfortable 
it  makes  you  feel  in  the  midst  of  these 
discussions." 

Elizabeth  Morrow's 
THE  QUARTERLY  letter  about  her  visit  to 
AT  GRfeCOURT  Grecourt  is  published 
on  page  218;  but  we  re- 
served one  paragraph  for  this  informal  club- 
room.  We  found  it  delightful.  After  telling 
about  the  busy  day  she  says: 

And  then  what  do  you  think  we  did?  You 
could  not  guess,  but  we  gave  ourselves  that 
Bryn  Mawr  examination  from  the  November 
Quarterly.  Well,  I  think  we  passed,  but 
no  one  of  us  would  have  taken  honors.  Eliza- 
beth Biddlecome  was  frankly  the  best.  She 
knew  all  the  music  questions  and  most  of  the 
history  ones.  Rosamond  Grant  was  stronger 
on  chemistry  and  astronomy.  She  gave  a 
most  graphic  presentation  of  Orion  with  her 
own  body.  As  he  was  blazing  outside  in  the 
French  sky  we  could  easily  verify  her  outlines. 
I  answered  every  Bible  question  and  wished 
there  were  more.  To  be  sure  I  had  to  write 
down  the  apostles  as  they  found  I  was  putting 
in  Thomas  twice ;  also  I  had  to  read  them  the 
story  of  David  and  the  ewe  lamb  out  of  the 
Bible  before  they  would  really  believe  the 
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origin  of  "Thou  art  the  man."  As  for  those 
five  presidents  who  died  in  office — we  con- 
sider it  a  little  ostentatious  to  know  more 
than  three.  We  aren't  sure  yet  where  you 
place  caterpillars  and  cuttlefish  but  we  all 
could  explain  Article  X. 

A  recent  article  in  the 
THE  POWER  Quarterly*  gives  some  en- 
BEHIND  THE  ticing  facts  about  depart- 
COUNTER  ment   store   work   and  the 

opportunities  there  for  col- 
lege women.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is 
a  remunerative  and  in  other  ways  attractive 
field  for  women  in  merchandising,  and  that 
almost  no  women  of  education  have  entered 
it.  Although  there  is  no  business  where  so 
many  women  have  been  really  successful  and 
proved  their  vaunted  equality  with  men,  until 
now,  these  women  have  worked  up  from  the 
bottom  along  a  long  hard  road  where  much  of 
the  progress  has  had  to  be  made  by  fighting. 
Whether  college  women  lack  patience  or  have 
patience  and  grit  only  for  an  ideal  may  be  a 
question.  At  any  rate,  the  future  is  there  for 
them  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  merchants 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  an 
education  besides  that  gained  through  the 
proverbial  hard  knocks  of  experience. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  feel  that  Miss 
Schmolze's  article  gives  an  unfair  impression. 
It  was  her  purpose  to  emphasize  the  unrealized 
opportunities  in  merchandising.  At  the  same 
time,  she  dismisses  the  fascinating,  though 
not  so  well-paid  opportunities  in  personnel 
work  as  unessential.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience that  store  managers,  while  certainly 
commercial  are  increasingly  social  minded. 
In  retail  establishments,  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  employees  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  mere  parts  of  a  machine,  they  are 
recognized  as  human  units  whose  individual 
value  to  the  whole  must  be  studied  as  care- 
fully as  the  merchandise.  The  great  mer- 
chants no  longer  think  only  in  terms  of  buying 
goods  and  offering  them  for  sale,  they  see  that 
the  rate  of  sale  rests  as  much  on  the  way  in 
which  that  merchandise  is  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic as  on  the  value  of  the  goods  itself.  This 
means  that  they  are  regarding  the  whole 
human  organization  of  their  establishments 
in  a  new  light.  Saleswomen  and  clerical  work- 
ers were  formerly,  perhaps,  hired  on  the  plan 
of  "ten  sales  for  the  house  furnishings"  and 
the  first  ten  hired.  Now,  in  progressive  con- 
cerns, those  ten  are  engaged  only  after  careful 
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consideration  of  their  fitness  for  the  job  con- 
cerned and  also  the  job  beyond  it. 

This  means  a  very  elaborate  machinery  in 
some  department  store  employment  offices. 
Careful  job  analyses  and  the  consequent  job 
specifications  are  as  common  here  as  in  great 
industrial  establishments.  Next  comes  exam- 
ination of  candidates.  Most  stores,  it  is  true, 
still  content  themselves  with  the  judgment  of 
their  employment  manager,  but  some  are  ex- 
tremely scientific  and  make  use  of  intelligence 
tests  and  performance  tests  as  well  as  medical 
examinations — each  given  by  professionals. 

After  the  employee  is  chosen  and  placed, 
she  receives  further  training  than  that  given 
her  by  the  girl  standing  next  her  behind  the 
counter.  This  was  first  recognized  as  neces- 
sary because  of  the  astonishing  amount  and 
complexity  of  clerical  work  which  an  ordinary 
saleswoman  must  do  accurately.  In  one  store 
there  are  twenty-three  different  and  important 
saleschecks.  The  store  school  teaches  the  new 
girl  all  these  and,  besides,  many  points  of  store 
policy,  courtesy,  and  salesmanship,  too  vari- 
ous and  fascinating  to  begin  to  describe. 

Store  nurses,  home  visitors,  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  chiropodists  are  in  attendance,  not 
from  any  paternalistic  benignity  on  the  part 
of  the  management,  but  because  they  pay. 
They  have  their  share  in  keeping  up  the  morale 
of  the  organization,  and  in  more  constructive 
ways  than  in  merely  mending  the  sick.  Their 
program  includes  keeping  all  the  store  family 
well. 

My  point  in  all  this  cursory  hinting  at  the 
varied  duties  which  come  under  a  store  per- 
sonnel department  is  to  suggest  the  intriguing 
possibilities  which  they  hold  out  to  women 
like  Smith  alumnae,  and  to  point  out  that  not 
all  of  this  has  been  done  away  with  in  the 
recent  business  depression.  On  the  contrary, 
the  emphasis  is  growing  more  and  more 
marked.  At  the  spring  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the 
larger  part  of  a  three-days'  program  which 
attracted  merchants  from  all  over  the  United 
States  was  devoted  to  consideration  of  per- 
sonnel problems.  Again  and  again  the  point 
was' made  by  both  leaders  and  merchants  in 
discussion  that  a  planned  attack  on  these 
problems  is  more  important  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  because  at  last,  personnel  work 
is  no  longer  a  frill,  a  sweet  to  be  bestowed  when 
employees  are  good  or  when,  alack,  it  is  wise 
to  condone  for  other  deficiencies.  Soft  hearted 
"welfare  work"  has  disappeared  but  business 
has  realized  that  it  depends  after  all  on  the 
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smallest  human  units  in  its  organization  and 
that  these  must  be  placed  and  wielded  to- 
gether fairly  and  intelligently  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  function  effectively. 

Some  merchants  may  have  had  their  al- 
truism forced  on  them  through  observation 
of  modern  efficiency  methods,  but  at  any  rate 
the  altruism  is  there  and  is  going  to  stay. 

Mary  H.  Tolman  1914.* 

"I    was   so    heartily 
THE   WAY  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 

THEY   DO   AT  Abbott's  article  in  the 

OLD  HARVARD  last  Quarterly  re- 
garding the  teaching 
of  English,"  writes  one  of  our  alumnae,  "that 
when  I  came  across  the  following  in  a  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  I  could  not  forbear  sending 
it  to  the  editor  in  the  hope  that  not  only  the 
alumnae  but  also  the  students  and  faculty 
would  see  the  data  and  realize  that  we  too 
ought  to  be  up  and  doing." 

[We  have  cut  the  portions  relating  to  the 
graduate  schools,  but  gladly  publish  the  rest.] 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  the  use  of 
English  by  students  has  reported  as  follows 
for  the  academic  year  1919-20: 

The  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by 
Students  has  found  unusual  need  for  its 
services.  The  census  of  students  whose  work 
indicates  that  they  might  gain  by  further 
attention  to  their  writing  discloses  the  fact 
that  many  need  assistance  in  the  methods  of 
study  and  in  the  organization  and  expression 
of  ideas  under  the  conditions  of  the  class- 
room. To  reach  those  most  in  need  of  such 
aid,  the  Committee  has  summoned  only  those 
who  have  been  reported  from  two  or  more 
courses,  or  otherwise  recommended  for  imme- 
diate attention.  The  Committee  has  made 
a  special  effort  to  impress  each  student  with 
the  helpfulness  of  its  work.  The  Secretary, 
as  executive  officer  of  the  Committee,  has 
given  to  each  student  summoned  a  careful 
test,  calculated  to  show  his  individual  diffi- 
culties in  sentence  structure,  diction,  organ- 
ization of  ideas,  or  facility  in  expression.  By 
the  application  of  this  test  and  the  adjusting 
of  subsequent  instruction  to  the  underlying 
causes  of  difficulty  and  the  special  interests  of 
each  student,  the  Committee  has  tried  to 
make  its  work  as  useful  as  possible  to  the 
individual,  so  that  in  general  the  students 
whom  it  has  assisted  have  been  grateful. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number 
of  instructors  in  many  departments,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  enabled  to  work  to  the  great- 

*  For  three  years  Miss  Tolman  was  at  Wanamaker's , 
New  York,  doing  recreational  work.  She  is  now  em- 
ployment manager  at  Abraham  and  Straus,  Inc.,  of 
Brooklyn.  Her  study,  "Positions  of  Responsibility  in 
Department  Stores  and  other  Retail  Selling  Organiza- 
tions," has  recently  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Information.  The  president  of  Lord  and 
Taylor's  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 


est  advantage.  The  new  method  of  reporting 
students  by  checking  on  class  lists  the  names 
of  those  whose  use  of  English  appears  to  need 
attention  has  proved  satisfactory.  In  all,  63 
instructors,  representing  84  courses,  have 
reported  588  students,  of  whom  somewhat 
more  than  half  have  been  reported  from  two 
or  more  courses. 

The  percentages  of  students  reported  from 
the  classes  in  the  College  form  a  graduated 
scale,  as  follows:  seniors,  10;  out  of  course, 
11;  juniors,  17;  sophomores,  20;  freshmen,  22; 
unclassified,  30. 

Instruction  in  English  F  has  been  prescribed 
for  206  students — about  four  times  as  many 
as  in  any  preceding  year.  Without  being 
reported  48  others  have  voluntarily  enrolled. 
This  number  of  volunteer  students  is  unusually 
large.  Many  undergraduates  preparing 
material  for  publication,  or  engaged  in  other 
work  of  a  special  or  individual  kind,  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  has  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  data  for  the  prescription 
of  additional  work  in  English  Composition 
for  a  large  number  of  unclassified  students. 
More  than  100  freshmen  have  been  warned 
that  they  have  been  reported,  so  that  they 
may  improve  their  work  in  English  A  and 
other  courses. 

To  the  many  instructors  who  have  effectively 
aided  the  Committee  by  furnishing  full 
reports  at  examination  periods  the  Committee 
desires  to  express  its  thanks.  It  has  had 
full  cooperation  from  all  the  largest  courses, 
but  it  has  been  aided  no  less  by  reports  from  a 
great  number  of  smaller  courses  in  nearly  all 
departments.  With  the  continuance  of  such 
support,  the  Committee  hopes  to  maintain 
from  year  to  year  a  complete  census  of  stu- 
dents whose  use  of  English  should  be  im- 
proved, and  gradually  to  raise  the  level  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  writing. 

We  of  the  Quarterly  do  not 
0-  E.  D.  often  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
written  Q.  E.  D.  to  any  subject; 
but  we  must  say  that  we  feel  that,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mensel,  we  have  dotted  every  i  and 
crossed  every  t  in  the  Entrance  to  College 
discussion.  In  the  November,  February,  and 
this  current  Quarterly  Mr.  Mensel  has 
patiently  taken  his  way  down  the  seemingly 
devious  paths  to  our  college  gates,  writing 
down  for  our  information  all  the  data  con- 
cerning the  old  plan  and  the  new,  the  public 
school  and  the  private  school,  the  advanced 
standing  student  and  the  girl  in  the  first  year 
high  who  sees  Smith  College  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance. No  one  of  us  may  any  longer  plead 
ignorance  about  the  subject  without  at  the 
same  time  confessing  to  indifference.  As 
President  Neilson  said  to  the  Council,  "You 
have  the  Quarterly.  It  will  give  you  much 
information  if  you  will  only  read  it." 
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What  with  the  Council  material  and  all  the 
voluntary  contributions  that  we  so  rejoice  in, 
we  simply  couldn't  find  room  for  the  Columbia 
tests;  but  to  keep  the  many  who  enjoyed  them 
happy  we  publish  below  a  short  but  amusing 
mental  hurdle,  and  promise  some  very  enter- 
taining tests  m  the  near  future. 


ONCE   AGAIN 
WE  TEST  OUR 
INTELLIGENCE* 


Underline  the  short- 
est word  in  the  present 
sentence  and  cross  out 
the  longest.  Check 
every  third  letter  in  the 
four  following  words:  "Lucinda  concentrated 
conscientiously  all  the  afternoon."  State 
whether  you  know  the  answer  to  the  following 
question:  "  Is  the  earth  hotter  than  the  sun?  " 
.  If  a  thousand  is  more  than  ten  hun- 
dred, be  careful  to  give  the  correct  answer  to 
this  question,  "Is  Florida  farther  south  than 

Boston?" If   Florida   is   farther 

south  than  Boston,  write  "No"  after  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "Is   Boston   farther  north 

than  Florida?" If  Boston  is  not 

farther  north  than  Florida,  write  here  the  first 
word  of  your  favorite  poem ,  and  here 


the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America , 

also  here  the  number  of  pints  in  a  quart . 

Answer  the  following,  using  the  same  method 
of  letter-arrangement  in  your  answer  that  is 
used  in  the  question:  "tahW  si  eht  eman  fo 

siht  gnidliub? 

Give  the  right  answer  to  the  problem:  I  +3  = 

.     Give  a  wrong  answer  to  the   much 

harder  problem:  25X7  = .    Consider  this 

problem:  12X6= .     Put  down  in  answer 

to  this  problem  the  number  which  is  twice  the 

correct    answer:  7  +  14  = .      Beginning 

at  the  top  of  this  page  underline  all  the  "e"s 
in  order  as  you  come  to  them. 

The  delegate-at- 
WHY  IS  THE  AMERI-  large  was  most 
CAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  correctly  named. 
UNIVERSITY  WOMEN?  She  had  the  hazi- 
est idea  of  what 
it  was  all  about  and  why  she  was  there  at  all. 
This  was  the  thirty-sixth  general  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  that 
she  knew,  and  she  also  knew  that  Washington 
is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  conference,  especially 
Washington  on  the  border  line  between  March 
and  April,  cool  but  gloriously  full  of  spring. 
But  why,  the  delegate-at-large  asked  herself, 

*  One  minute  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  this  test.     As 
one  girl  remarked,  "Step  on  your  accelerator." 


do  women  from  colleges  scattered  all  over  the 
country  want  to  get  together  in  one  association  ? 
Is  it  just  for  the  sake  of  organizing?  What  do 
they  gain  by  it?     What  can  they  accomplish? 

The  first  answer  came  in  the  form  which 
the  delegate-at-large  had  learned  in  Junior 
logic  to  call  the  "argument  from  authority." 
There  were  nearly  400  college  women  gathered 
together  in  Washington.  They  came  from 
California,  they  came  from  Maine,  they  came 
from  Georgia,  they  came  from  nearly  every 
other  state  in  the  union.  There  were  presi- 
dents of  colleges  and  deans  of  women  and 
principals  of  schools  and  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors and  professional  women  and  many  of 
that  mis-named  leisure  class  who  do  so  much 
of  the  work  of  the  world.  They  were  impor- 
tant people  and  busy  people,  and  they  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  spend  the  better  part 
of  a  week  at  this  conference.  Two  things 
became  immediately  clear  to  the  delegate-at- 
large:  this  was  a  national  and  an  interna- 
tional organization.  One  of  the  important  acts 
of  this  A.  C.  A.  convention  was  the  absorption 
of  the  hitherto  independent  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Women,  thereby  making 
itself  a  truly  national  organization;  another 
was  the  changing  of  its  name  because  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  the  double 
drawback  of  being  difficult  of  translation  into 
other  tongues  and  misleading  to  the  many 
countries  in  which  "college"  is  equivalent  to 
secondary  school.  So,  as  the  American 
branch  of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women,  the  ci-devant  A.  C.  A. 
became  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women.  It  was  likewise  for  national  and 
international  reasons  that  it  was  voted  to 
create  in  Washington  a  center  for  university 
women  by  purchasing,  if  suitable  financial 
arrangements  could  be  made,  a  clubhouse  for 
the  Association.  (The  lease  on  the  present 
house  expires  in  1924  and  cannot  be  renewed.) 
It  was  with  the  same  motive  that  the  con- 
vention went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  a 
League  or  Association  of  Nations. 

It  would  take  all  the  Smith  Quarterlies 
that  are  published  in  a  year  to  tell  of  all  the 
things  that  happened  at  that  convention  and 
of  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  but  two  or 
three  of  them  impressed  the  hitherto  ignorant 
delegate-at-large  as  particularly   interesting. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  edu- 
cational legislation,  both  state  and  national, 
studies  it  and  makes  suggestions. 
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The  Association  is  largely  responsible  for 
keeping  up  the  quality  of  women's  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  setting  standards  to 
which  they  must  conform  if  their  graduates 
are  to  be  members  of  the  Association,  offering 
suggestions  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  meet  those  standards. 

The  Association  is  responsible  for  all  sorts 
of  progressive  movements  in  education  for 
women;  as  physical  education  in  the  women's 
colleges,  one  of  those  things  we  cheerfully 
take  for  granted  to-day  but  which  did  not 
just  happen. 

The  Association  promotes  research  and 
graduate  study  by  offering  fellowships  to 
university  women.  One  fellowship,  for  in- 
stance, sends  an  American  woman  to  Europe 
every  year;  one  brings  to  this  country  an 
English  woman  graduate  student;  another,  a 
woman  from  one  of  the  Latin-American 
republics.  It  is  all  directly  in  line  with  the 
big  program  of  the  International  Federation 
of  University  Women  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  women's  education  everywhere 
and  promoting  world  peace  by  understanding, 
friendship,  and  fellowship  among  the  uni- 
versity women  of  the  world. 

The  Washington  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  was 
a  most  charming  hostess  and  delightful  ways  of 
entertainment  were  provided  during  the  inter- 
missions in  the  crowded  schedule.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  received  by  Mrs.  Harding  at 
the  White  House,  to  meet  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Lansing,  and  Mrs.  Hoover  at  tea  at  the  Na- 
tional Clubhouse,  and  to  be  invited  to  a  tea 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Congressional  Club. 
Margaret  Farrand  1914. 

From  the  New  President 
A  number  of  figurative  expressions  suggest 
themselves  to  one  thinking  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae into  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  The  phoenix,  the  grub,  and 
the  butterfly,  the  old  salutation,  "The  king 
is  dead!  Long  live  the  king!"  all  come  to 
mind.  But  they  are  at  least  as  false  as  true. 
The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  was 
neither  grub  nor  phoenix  nor  has  it  died. 
Not  only  has  it  a  record  of  achievement,  both 
brilliant  and  substantial,  but  it  will  continue 
under  its  new  name  the  activities  which  have 
always  characterized  it. 

And  yet,  while  holding  fast  to  its  splendid 
inheritance,  the  Association  sees  before  it  a 
prospect  of  ventures  in  new  and  alluring 
fields.  By  its  union  with  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  Women  it  becomes 
truly  national.  It  can  speak  for  all  sections 
of  the  country  as  never  before;  and  it  hopes 
to  lift  its  voice  first  in  regard  to  education — 


not  college  education  merely,  nor  education 
of  women  merely,  but  education  in  general. 
That  such  efforts  are  not  superfluous  the 
state  of  education  in  this  country  as  revealed 
by  statistics  regarding  the  illiteracy  of  en- 
listed men  makes  all  too  evident.  An  educa- 
tional secretary,  backed  by  a  Committee  on 
Educational  Policies,  and  equipped  with  an 
office  in  Washington,  secretarial  service,  and 
an  adequate  allowance  for  traveling  expenses, 
is  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  Association. 
At  this  point  our  newly-named  organization 
faces  an  issue.  Can  it  pay  a  sufficient  salary 
to  attract  and  hold  a  woman  of  the  necessary 
judgment,  experience,  and  initiative?  Has 
it  the  wisdom  to  select  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
stand  behind  such  a  woman?  If  so,  it  can 
make  the  new  office  as  dignified  as  any  aca- 
demic position  in  this  country,  and  as  powerful 
for  good;  and  it  can  create  for  itself  such  an 
avenue  of  expression  as  it  hr.s  never  hereto- 
fore possessed. 

The  thought  of  uniting  the  college  and 
university  women  in  this  country  in  effective 
measures  for  better  education  is  attractive 
enough;  but  it  touches  the  imagination  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  idea  of  the  International 
Federation.  For  one  thing,  an  educational 
program  at  home  means  work,  as  we  all  know, 
whereas,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  our 
international  relations  involve  (except  per- 
haps for  Miss  Gildersleeve  and  her  committee) 
only  pleasure.  They  mean  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  university  women  of  other  countries 
when  they  come  here  to  study  or  teach  or 
travel;  they  mean  the  pleasure  of  going  our- 
selves to  other  countries  and  of  being  received 
as  friends  and  associates.  They  mean  mem- 
bership in  clubs  national  and  international, 
such  as  our  own  National  Clubhouse  in 
Washington,  the  Club  which  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid  has  made  possible  in  Paris,  and  the  Club 
in  Athens.  Some  day  we  may  be  able  to 
join  with  the  other  university  women  of  the 
world  in  some  great  project;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent we  have  only  the  delight  of  learning  to 
know  and  understand.  If  the  comprehension 
and  friendliness  so  developed  help  at  all  to 
promote  good  will  and  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  International  Federa- 
tion will  have  realized  its  most  cherished  hope. 

At  the  convention  in  Washington  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  delegates  made  these  new 
projects  seem  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Easy  they  will  be  if  the  college  women  of  this 
country  respond  with  their  numbers  and  their 
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energy  to  the  demands  of  the  new  program. 
The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in- 
cluded about  10,000  members,  and  at  that 
was  the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  ought  to  enroll  50,000.  The 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  activities 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  women.  The  American  Association 
of  University  Women  must,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
enlist  the  interest  and  abilities  of  a  much 
larger  group.  Smith  has  8000  alumnae  and 
436  seniors  and  the  Fund  is  pledged! 

Ada  L.  Comstock,  Smith  1897. 

Every  morning  we  who 
A  REFUGEE  go  to  the  Huriet  Hotel  to 

FABRICA  work  climb  aboard  some 

IN  TURKEY*        old    and    rickety    Fords, 

one  of  which  spent  three 
weeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
looks  it!  We  nearly  kill  the  populace  in  our 
mad  flight.  (In  Stamboul  they  like  to  sit  on 
stools  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  gossip 
and  drink  coffee  and  tea  or  play  backgammon.) 
They  cling  by  their  very  eyelids  to  the  steps 
of  trolleys  and  just  drop  off  when  they  are 
inclined  with  no  word  of  warning.  I  almost 
ran  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  the  other  day 
we  had  to  turn  so  sharply  to  escape  hitting  a 
boy.  Our  drivers  are  Turkish  boys  who  drove 
in  the  war  and  are  splendid  but  nerve-racking. 
Almost  every  truck  in  Constantinople  has  a 
girl  on  the  front  seat — British  V.A.D.'s  or 
A.R.C.  and  what  not.  We  come  at  last  on  to 
the  Galata  Bridge — the  most  interesting  in 
the  world  surely.  Before  us  stretches  Stam- 
boul with  its  towers  and  domes  bathed  now  in 
misty  days  in  mystical  opalescent  light.  On 
our  right  is  the  Golden  Horn  filled  with  boats, 
a  real  forest  of  masts  from  which  on  every 
Friday  streams  the  scarlet  Turkish  flag.  On 
our  left  is  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  in  which  ships  of  all  nations  except 
Germany  are  anchored.  To  the  left  of  the 
Stamboul  shore  is  Seraglio  Point,  an  oriental 
dream  of  turrets  and  grey  walls  set  in  deep 
green  gardens.  .  .  .  We  turn  sharply 
through  a  large  gate  into  a  big  yard  where 
stands  the  ramshackle  and  rambling  Huriet 
Hotel  where  I  mostly  live  and  breathe  and 
have  my  being.  I  am  manager  of  the  Stam- 
boul Fabrica  and  that  is  all  the  industrial 
work  in  Constantinople  now.  I  employ  about 
300  women  in  the  Fabrica  and  work  is  given 

♦Letters  from  Esther  Greene  1901. 


to  over  1000  more.  At  first  I  hated  it, 
for  I  knew  nothing  about  business.  I  was 
thrust  in  as  a  stop  gap.  They  wanted  me 
later  to  take  over  a  Refugee  Camp  in  Deringe, 
but  as  the  Nationalists  were  driven  back  by 
the  Greeks  and  English  the  refugees  went 
home,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  have  a  camp 
for  just  then,  and  as  there  was  no  one  in  sight 
to  take  the  work  they  kept  me  here.  It  was 
absolutely  without  form,  the  people  who 
started  it  had  gone,  it  had  grown  out  of  all 
bounds.  There  was  practically  no  accounting 
system  and  not  even  anyone  in  charge  of 
supplies. 

I  have  a  weaving  department  with  thirty- 
five  looms  with  attendant  spoolers  and  wheels 
for  preparing  thread;  a  lingerie  department 
including  lace  and  embroidery  and  a  dress- 
making department.  And  I  have  a  small 
weaving  department  over  in  Scutari  which  I 
am  doing  my  best  to  get  the  Armenians  to 
take  over.  There  come  every  month  at  least 
a  thousand  people  to  take  knitting  and  spin- 
ning home  with  them,  also  embroidery  and 
lace.  The  lingerie  is  made  up  at  Huriet  and 
also  blouses  of  all  sorts  and  table  sets,  but  the 
lace  and  embroidery  are  mostly  done  outside. 
I  have  some  pretty  good  native  assistants 
and  two  Americans.  We  have  a  store  now  in 
Pera  to  which  we  sell  vast  quantities  of  lace 
and  lingerie  and  where  we  shall  sell  much  more 
as  we  are  going  to  take  it  into  our  own  hands 
now  and  really  advertise  and  push  it.  Imag- 
ine me  running  a  lingerie  establishment!  Al- 
most all  the  workers  are  refugees  with  children 
living  in  camps  and  they  are  a  pitiful  lot.  We 
pay  from  360  to  500  piasters  a  week  which,  as 
the  piaster  is  very  low,  is  very  little,  but  most 
of  them  live  in  camps  where,  miserable  as  they 
are,  they  have  no  rent  and  get  some  bread  for 
their  children.  I  turn  people  away  all  day 
long.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  I  do;  they  need 
the  work  so  desperately.  I  buy  all  supplies.  I 
send  a  buyer  out  and  then  I  poke  about  a  lot 
myself  to  see  what  is  in  the  market  and  what 
prices  are.  You  should  see  me  buying  several 
hundred  dozen  spools  of  thread  or  bargaining 
for  knitting  wool  as  I  did  the  other  day.  Now 
I  really  love  it,  and  we  are  making  such  lovely 
things.  We  are  weaving  silk  and  all  sorts  of 
table  things  and  the  loveliest  stair  carpets  and 
kimonas  with  woven-in  patterns.  I  got  a 
splendid  man  some  time  ago  and  now  we  are 
really  going  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
.  .  .  I  have  been  using  some  gift  money 
lately  to  send  some  of  my  poor  workers  to  the 
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hospital.  A  missionary  hospital  equipped  by 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  recently  opened.  I 
get  a  rate  of  one  pound  Turkish  a  day.  Our 
medical  committee  can  do  something,  but  we 
are  so  short  of  funds  that  it  can't  care  for 
everyone  who  needs  it.  I  send  my  workers  to 
the  clinic  and  ask  for  a  return  report.  So  often 
it  says  "rest  and  extra  nourishment. "  I  have 
no  funds  for  that  so  this  extra  money  enables 
me  to  give  something  for  a  little  extra  food  or 
to  pay  their  wages  for  a  while.  When  they  are 
out  a  week  I  pay  from  the  Fabrica  but  after 
that  I  can't.  They  are  all  living  so  close  to 
the  starvation  line  that  one  week  without  pay 
is  a  tragedy.  I  am  struggling  now  to  get  a 
change  of  stockings  and  slippers  for  them 
when  they  come  all  wet  and  draggled  in  the 
morning.  Oh!  I  should  like  to  give  them  each 
a  good  cup  of  tea.  I  do  hope  we  can  raise  the 
pay  a  little. 

She  writes  from  Broussa: 

I  have  been  very  busy  looking  into  the  silk 
question;  buying  some  and  having  it  dyed  and 
wound  for  weaving.  I  have  seen  all  the  proc- 
esses of  silk  manufacture  here  from  the  co- 
coon to  the  completed  article.  ...  I 
went  up  to  the  front  to-day  with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
truck  taking  supplies  to  the  15,000  Greek 
soldiers  stationed  there.  I  like  the  looks  of 
the  Greek  army. 

I  wish  I  were  able 
LOOKING  IN  ON  to  paint,  in  a  few 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  vivid  strokes,  a  life- 
NATIONS*  like    picture    of    that 

event  unique  in  his- 
tory, the  first  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Never  in  all  its  long  life,  I  feel  sure, 
has  the  gray  old  city  of  Calvin  been  so  full  of 
color  and  life  and  movement.  The  quais  on 
both  sides  of  the  lake  were  thronged  with 
people  of  all  races  and  tongues,  and  gay  with 
the  flags  of  all  the  nations;  from  the  gray 
towers  of  St.  Pierre  floated  the  huge  crimson 
and  yellow  banners  of  the  City  and  Canton  of 
Geneva,  and  even  proud  Mont  Blanc  dis- 
carded its  robe  of  clouds  for  the  occasion  and 
shone  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  its  silver  and 
blue. 

I  did  not  see  the  procession  nor  the  opening 
session,  which  must  have  been  very  solemn 
and  impressive,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  an  hour  off  in  the  afternoon;  so,  armed 

*  Miss  Bache-Wiig  Is  an  indexer  in  the  Library  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  wrote  this  little  sketch  at 
our  request.  Does  it  not  make  Smith  feel  more  inter- 
national than  ever? 


with  a  special  card  of  admission  I  penetrated 
all  the  cordons  of  gendarmes  in  plumed  hats 
and  flowing  capes,  police  and  other  obstacles, 
and  found  myself  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Salle  de  la  Reformation,  right  below  the 
tribune  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  aisle 
from  the  seats  of  the  delegates. 

My  first  impression,  which  numerous  sub- 
sequent visits  only  served  to  strengthen,  was 
one  of  business-like  simplicity.  The  hall 
itself  could  not  be  more  severely  plain — a 
raised  platform  at  one  end,  where  sat  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  the  Secretary 
General,  and  several  interpreters  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat;  below  the  platform 
were  seated  the  stenographers,  and  then  came 
the  plain  wooden  desks  and  chairs  where  the 
delegates  were  seated  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  countries,  beginning  with  South 
Africa  (Afrique  du  Sud)  and  ending  with 
Venezuela.  One  felt  immediately  that  these 
men  were  here  to  work,  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. The  very  first  day  the  Assembly 
seemed  to  find  itself  and  to  settle  down  to 
its  task  with  a  firm  purpose  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
which  are  often  conspicuously  lacking  in  such 
a  huge  and  heterogeneous  gathering.  And 
work  they  did,  early  and  late,  till  the  very 
end.  Each  day  was  crowded  full  of  meetings, 
commission  meetings,  sub-commission  meet- 
ings, plenary  sessions,  and  often  they  worked 
till  late  into  the  night.  I  used  to  drop  in  at 
the  plenary  sessions  frequently  during  my 
lunch  hour,  and  again  after  work  in  the  after- 
noon, and  always  there  was  the  same  full 
attendance,  the  same  alert  attention. 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
the  whole  Assembly  was  the  men  that  com- 
posed it.  One  had  not  been  there  five  min- 
utes before  one  noticed  some  of  the  more 
outstanding  personalities.  To  me,  the  two 
greatest  leaders  were  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
Dr.  Nansen.  Representing  though  they  did  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth,  Lord  Robert  being 
a  delegate  from  South  Africa  and  Dr.  Nansen 
from  Norway,  they  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  cause  of  liberalism  and  democ- 
racy, and  could  always  be  seen  consulting 
together  on  the  platform,  buttonholing  each 
other  in  the  aisle,  supporting  each  other's 
motions.  For  instance,  it  was  due  to  their 
personal  efforts  that  the  motion  to  admit 
Albania  into  the  League  was  carried  in  the 
Assembly,  after  it  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Committee. 
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Lord  Robert  was  probably  the  most  tire- 
lessly active  figure  in  the  Assembly,  always 
interested  and  alert,  always  taking  part  in 
the  debates,  always  intervening  with  a  sug- 
gestion or  a  motion.  He  dominated  the 
Assembly  by  the  force  of  his  personality,  by 
his  unusual  sincerity  and  fearlessness,  by  the 
almost  religious  quality  of  his  idealism.  Phys- 
ically he  did  not  look  the  part  of  a  leader,  with 
his  tall  spare  figure  with  stooped  shoulders, 
his  careless,  almost  shuffling  gait,  and  his  way 
of  sitting  all  hunched  up  in  his  seat,  prefer- 
ably on  his  shoulder-blades.  But  his  face 
was  unforgettable — sensitive,  aristocratic,  and 
with  the  clearest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
were  many  men  in  the  Assembly  more  elo- 
quent than  Lord  Robert  Cecil ;  he  never  swept 
the  audience  off  its  feet  in  a  burst  of  oratory 
in  the  traditional  Latin  style,  but  his  digni- 
fied, earnest  speeches  with  their  Biblical 
flavor  carried  more  conviction  than  many  a 
more  showy  performance.  Dr.  Nansen  also 
distinguished  himself  by  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  his  speeches,  his  blunt  outspoken- 
ness unsoftened  by  the  graces  of  diplomacy. 
When  roused  to  anger,  his  deep  voice  fairly 
boomed  through  the  hall.  A  regular  Viking 
in  appearance,  one  could  easily  imagine  him 
the  leader  of  a  dash  for  the  North  Pole.  From 
the  outset  he  enjoyed  great  prestige  on  ac- 
count of  his  work  for  the  repatriation  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  a  prestige  to  which  he  soon 
added  by  his  record  in  the  Assembly. 

M.  Viviani  easily  carried  off  the  palm  as 
the  most  eloquent  member  of  the  Assembly. 
Never  have  I  heard  anything  to  compare  with 
one  speech  of  his,  when  he  took  the  floor  after 
a  particularly  eloquent  and  well-reasoned 
speech  by  M.  Motta,  the  Swiss  delegate.  He 
moved  the  audience  like  the  consummate 
actor  he  is,  with  his  words,  his  gestures,  but 
above  all  his  marvelous  voice.  One  could  not 
help  but  be  moved  emotionally,  even  though 
disagreeing  with  him  all  the  time.  M.  Pader- 
ewski,  a  striking  figure  with  his  shock  of 
tawny  hair  and  his  look  of  a  smouldering 
volcano,  was  another  orator  gifted  with  that 
poetic  eloquence  especially  appreciated  by 
the  delegates  of  Latin  stock.  Mr.  Balfour's 
eloquence  was  of  a  different  brand,  beautifully 
polished,  balanced,  elegant,  as  smooth  and 
passionless  and  calculated  as  himself. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about  the 
Assembly  was  the  attitude  of  the  Latin 
American  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  delegations. 
One  expected  the  small  European  neutrals  to 


have  an  enlightened  and  progressive  policy, 
but  I  do  not  think  most  people  had  credited 
the  Argentine,  let  us  say,  or  Persia  with  liberal 
democratic  tendencies.  It  was  indeed  a 
surprise,  but  a  hopeful  one!  Yes,  in  spite  of 
mistakes  and  disappointments,  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  first  Assembly 
leaves  one  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  hope. 
The  new  forces  are  stronger  than  we  had 
thought,  they  are  finding  themselves,  and  the 
old  men  of  the  old  order  of  things  have  seen 
the  writing  on  the  wall  and  are  afraid. 

Ruth  Bache-Wiig  19 13. 


SMITH  A  REDISCOV 
ERED  FOUNTAIN  OF 
YOUTH 


We  knew  we 
were  the  big- 
gest, we  hoped 
we  were  the 
greatest,  but  we 
had  no  idea  we  were  the  safest  college  for 
women — those  last  two  adjectives  are  quoted 
from  discerning  alumnae — until  a  study  on 
"Mortality  Rates  of  College  Women"  came 
to  our  hand  the  other  day.  The  study  was 
made  by  the  Public  Health  Medical  School  of 
Yale  University,  and  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and 
Smith  were  chosen  as  the  field  as  being  the 
colleges  which  have  graduated  68.6  per  cent 
of  all  the  alumnae  graduated  from  the  eight 
largest  women's  colleges.  The  author  of  the 
study,  Miss  Myra  Hulst,  speaks  apprecia- 
tively of  the  excellent  shape  in  which  material 
was  sent  her  from  the  A.  C.  A.  files  and  from 
the  three  alumnae  offices,  only  regretting  that 
the  recent  fire  at  Wellesley  made  it  impossible 
for  that  college  to  furnish  entirely  complete 
statistics.  Every  individual  was  followed  up 
to  July  191 5  and  was  dropped  out  of  the 
count  only  in  the  event  of  her  death.  It  is  a 
temptation  to  quote  a  very  large  part  of  the 
report  but  the  Quarterly  cry  for  space 
rings  in  our  ears  and  we  therefore  quote  only 
the  paragraph  giving  the  conclusions: 

The  facts  for  Smith  College  are  very  sur- 
prising indeed.  The  death-rates  are  lower 
than  those  for  Vassar  or  Wellesley,  but  the 
difference  is  most  marked  in  the  age  period 
45  to  54,  where  the  rate,  3.54,  is  less  than 
one-half  that  for  Vassar.  In  view  of  these 
findings,  additional  effort  was  made  to  certify 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  data.  Every  possible 
channel  was  employed  to  discover  unrecorded 
deaths.  Letters  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
class  secretaries  from  1879  to  1895,  which 
included  the  graduates  who  would  be  in  the 
age  period  in  which  the  extraordinary  low 
death-rate  occurred.  Replies  were  received 
from  each  one  of  these  secretaries  and  the 
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record  of  only  one  additional  death  was 
obtained.  There  was  no  deceased  member 
in  the  class  of  1883  out  of  a  total  of  49  grad- 
uates. We  quote  here  the  reply  received 
from  the  secretary  of  this  unique  class: 
None  of  the  49  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1883  has  died — a  record  unequalled  so  far  as 
I  know  in  any  class  of  men  or  women."  This 
fact  was  further  corroborated  by  emphatic 
statements  from  other  members  of  the  class. 
Another  secretary  certified  to  the  record  of 
only  one  deceased  member  in  her  class. 
Others  confirmed  our  findings  to  the  letter. 
In  spite  of  the  exceptional  character  of  these 
figures  for  Smith  College,  we  present  them 
herewith  with  the  assurance  that  they  repre- 
sent the  truth  as  far  as  this  college  is  con- 
cerned.    It  must  be  realized  that  the  number 


of  years  of  life  exposed  in  the  age  period  45  to 
54  is  comparatively  small.  The  death-rate 
is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  error  arising  from 
small  numbers.  The  number  of  years  of 
life  exposed  for  Smith  College  at  this  age 
period  is  only  half  that  of  Vassar.  The  Vas- 
sar  experience  started  with  the  first  class 
graduating  in  1867,  and  for  Smith  and  Welles- 
ley  Colleges,  the  first  alumnae  graduated  in 
1879,  which  gives  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
graduates  for  Vassar  who  have  reached  the 
higher  age  periods  than  for  either  of  the  other 
two  colleges  studied.  But  in  view  of  the 
consistently  lower  death-rate  in  Smith  for 
every  age  period,  there  is  suggested  the  possi- 
bility that  the  differences  in  the  figures  repre- 
sent real  differences  in  the  vitality  of  the 
graduates  of  the  three  colleges  studied. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE    BULLETIN    BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since  the 
last  Quarterly  have  been:  Dean  W.  W.  Fenn 
of  Harvard,  Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  of  Worces- 
ter, Rev.  Clarence  Barbour,  President  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  Willis 
H.  Butler  of  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Hartford,  Professor  H.  H.  Tweedy  of 
Yale  University,  Rev.  Herbert  Symonds  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  President 
William  Allan  Neilson,  Rev.  Rockwell  Potter 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Miss  Jean  K.  Mackenzie 
of  South  Africa,  Rev.  Raymond  Calkins  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  was  the  speaker  for 
the  Week  of  Prayer. 

Concerts. — Royal  Dadmun,  baritone, 
Feb.  9 ;  Letz  Quartet,  Mar.  2 ;  Sergei  Rachman- 
inoff, pianist,  Mar.  8;  Letz  Quartet  and  Mr. 
Locke  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Mar.  16; 
Recital  by  Phaneian  Harp  Ensemble  and  Trio 
Eleu,  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  chamber 
music  concerts,  Mar.  25;  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Miss  Esther  Dale,  Apr.  20. 

Besides  these  concerts  of  the  regular  con- 
cert courses  there  have  been  a  student  recital, 
two  senior  recitals,  two  faculty  recitals,  the 
College  Orchestra  Symphony  Concert,  a  lec- 
ture on  Church  music  by  Mr.  Locke  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  illustrated  by  the 
Choral  Clubs  of  Northampton,  Greenfield, 
and  Easthampton  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Professor  Gorokhoff;  and  the  Glee 
Club  concert  which  was  the  operetta,  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,"  Apr.  30. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  since  Jan.  15:  "The  International 
Federation  of  University  Women"  by  Miss 


Caroline  Spurgeon;  lecture  on  teaching  by 
Miss  Sarah  Dean,  formerly  Assistant  Princi- 
pal of  Brearley  School,  N.  Y.;  "La  peinture 
contemporaine  en  France,  Timpressionisme" 
by  Leonce  Benedite,  Director  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery,  Paris;  "Inglorious  Miltons" 
by  Professor  Chauncey  B.  Tinker  of  Yale 
University;  "Coming  Men  in  French  Politics" 
by  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet;  "Diarchy  in  British 
India"  by  Professor  Eric  Home  of  Tatua, 
India;  "Industrial  Hygiene"  by  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton  of  Harvard  Medical  School; 
"Mental  Hygiene"  by  Dr.  Frankwood  Wil- 
liams of  the  National  School  for  Mental 
Hygiene;  "The  Seedpod  of  Shakespearean 
Criticism"  by  Felix  E.  Schelling,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  "Child  Welfare"  by 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  the  Children's  Bureau; 
"Emulsions"  by  Professor  Harry  Holmes  of 
Oberlin  College;  "The  Bearing  of  Social 
Psychology  on  the  International  Situation" 
by  Professor  William  McDougall  of  Harvard; 
"England  in  the  Orient"  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian;  "Some  Recon- 
struction Problems  in  China"  by  Mabel 
Milham  Roys  1900;  "Madame  Roland"  by 
M.  Andre  Morize  of  Harvard ;  "Mendelism" 
by  Professor  H.  E.  Walter  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity; "China  and  Japan"  by  Homer  B.  Hul- 
bert;  "The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom"  by  Miss  Margaret  Crook 
of  Norwich,  Eng.;  "The  Kentucky  Moun- 
taineers" by  Miss  Helen  Dingman;  "The 
International  Outlook  and  the  League"  by 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independent. 

The    Hampshire    Bookshop    lecture   series 
included   John    Drinkwater    who    spoke   on 
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4 'Poetry  and  Life";  "The  Sunny  Side  of  Grub 
Street"  by  Christopher  Morley;  "Walt  Whit- 
man and  the  New  Poetry"  by  Amy  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Laura  Ley  Gray  1920  spoke  at  an 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  meeting  on  her  recent  experi- 
ences in  Central  Europe  and  Ruth  Henry 
1908  spoke  in  chapel  on  her  experiences  in  the 
Near  East.  Miss  Katharine  Everts  gave  a 
reading  of  Alice  Brown's  comedy,  "My  Lady's 
Ring,"  written  by  Miss  Brown  especially  for 
her,  and  Ruth  Draper  gave  an  evening  of 
monologues  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
fund. 

League  of  Women  Voters. — Smith  was 
the  first  college  to  start  a  branch  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  The  fourth  meeting  will 
be  held  on  April  28  when  Mrs.  Arthur  Rotch, 
Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  League  is  to  speak  on  the  social  legisla- 
tion endorsed  by  the  League. 

March  3  Miss  Katharine  Ludington  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  relation  of  the 
League  to  the  political  parties,  pointing  out 
that  the  League  stood  for  enrollment  in  the 
existing  political  parties  but  not  for  a  sub- 
jection of  individual  ideals  to  the  party  ma- 
chines. 

Faculty  Notes. — President  Neilson  ad- 
dressed the  Classical  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land in  Providence,  Apr.  16.  He  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  spent  the  Easter  vacation  in  Ber- 
muda. The  preface  to  Husband's ' '  Americans 
by  Adoption,"  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  was 
written  by  President  Neilson.  Next  year 
President  Neilson  will  have  a  Seminary  in 
"Shakespeare:  Special  Problems." 

Dean  Comstock  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  (formerly  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae).  Miss  Comstock  is  to  preside 
at  the  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  May  18  at 
which  Mme.  Curie  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  lectured  at  Lafayette 
College  on  "The  Development  of  American 
Liberty"  daily  for  four  weeks,  starting  Mar. 
31.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  Washington,  D.  C.f  Professor 
Bassett  was  reelected  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Professor  Sidney  B.  Fay  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 
He  has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. Mr.  Fay's  articles  on  the  "Causes  of  the 
War"  have  been  collected  into  one  volume. 

Professor  Everett  Kimball  is  writing  a  book 


on  "State  and  Local  Government"  which  will 
be  published  by  Ginn  and  Co.  In  February 
Mr.  Kimball  made  a  lecture  tour  speaking  at 
Allegheny  College,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Oberlin  College. 

Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  has  recently  become  a  Fel- 
low of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
By  the  constitution  the  Society  is  limited  to 
100  members  but  at  present  there  are  only  60 
members  from  this  country,  so  the  honor  is 
particularly  great.  Professor  Chapin  was  a 
delegate  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Professor 
Chapin,  who  is  director  of  the  Smith  College 
Training  School  for  Social  Work,  gives  us  the 
following  data  concerning  its  90  graduates. 
The  majority  are  working  in  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  or  in  Neuro- 
psychiatric  hospitals.  Several  have  organized 
social  service  departments  in  state  hospitals, 
several  are  directing  the  social  work  of  State 
Committees  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Some  are 
engaged  in  children's  work.  Some  are  visit- 
ing teachers.  One  is  doing  case  work  with  a 
Public  Relief  Agency.  One  is  in  charge  of 
work  for  women  and  girls  in  connection  with 
a  social  Hygiene  Society.  This  work  is  done 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  police  depart- 
ment, with  a  general  hospital,  and  with 
several  clinics  in  the  city.  The  statistics 
on  earnings  of  graduates  of  the  School  show 
among  those  who  supplied  information  a 
range  of  salary  from  $1500  to  $3000  with  the 
average  salary  about  $1800.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  showing  considering  the  fact  that 
the  School  opened  only  in  19 18. 

Professor  Paul  Robert  Lieder  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  concluded  his  course  of 
lectures  on  English  Composition  and  Literary 
Criticism  given  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Courses  at  Springfield  on  Apr. 
13.  Professor  Lieder  has  also  been  lecturing 
on  Modern  Drama  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
His  new  book  entitled  "Scott  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature:  The  Influence  of  Bartholin 
and  Others"  is  now  being  printed.  Professor 
Lieder  has  been  chosen  faculty  advisor  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Welch  of  the  Department  of 
Music  is  giving  a  lecture  course  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Exten- 
sion at  the  Springfield  Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  courses  include  the  "Essentials  of  Har- 
mony" and  "The  Opera  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century." 
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Miss  Ruth  Doggett  will  return  to  her  place 
as  instructor  in  sociology  after  a  year  at  Ox- 
ford University,  England.  She  has  been 
studying  anthropology. 

Miss  Jeannette  Hart  will  be  the  new  Head  of 
Chapin  House  for  the  year  1921-1922.  Miss 
Hart  has  been  Head  of  Wallace  House  for 
eleven  years.  Mrs.  Billings,  the  present 
Head  of  Chapin,  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  and  on  her  return  will  have 
charge  of  another  campus  house. 

Promotions. — At  the  meeting  of  the  trust- 
ees Feb.  18  the  following  promotions  were 
made:  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor, 
Esther  Lowenthal  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology;  Suzan  R.  Benedict 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  Arthur 
W.  Locke  of  the  Department  of  Music;  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor, 
Clara  \V.  Davidson  of  the  Department  of 
Biblical  Literature;  from  Instructor  to  As- 
sistant Professor,  Catherine  Koch  of  the 
Department  of  Botany;  Margaret  Bailey  of 
the  Department  of  English;  Anna  Chenot,  and 
Madeleine  Barthelemy  of  the  Department  of 
French;  Louise  Adams  of  the  Department  of 
Latin;  Florence  Olmsted,  Mary  Williams,  Ivan 
Gorokhoff,  and  Charles  Case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music;  Emmett  Dunn  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology;  from  Assistant  to 
Instructor,  Sara  Bache-Wiig  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany;  Dorothy  Merchant  of  the 
Department  of  Geology;  Francisca  King  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology;  from  Demon- 
strator to  Assistant,  Esther  Purrington  of 
the  Department  of  Geology. 

Resignations. — Miss  Eastman,  Registrar  of 
the  College.  Miss  Eastman  is  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1886.  She  has  been  Registrar 
since  1901,  which  means  that  she  has  been  the 
Guardian  of  our  Gates  for  twenty  years;  we 
let  her  go  with  deep  regret. 

Associate  Professor  Elizabeth  Richards  for 
eight  years  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene; 
Assistant  Professor  Rebekah  Scandrett  of  the 
Department  of  Spoken  English;  Alice  Barrett, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Dean.  Miss  Rich- 
ards, Miss  Scandrett,  and  Miss  Barrett  are  to 
be  married. 

Appointment. — Registrar:  GiffordF.  Clark, 
B.A,  1912,  M.A.  1918.  Miss  Clark  is  at  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  Brearley  School  in  New 
York  City.  In  1918-19  she  was  here  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Administrative  Board. 

Undergraduate  News. — Dramatics.  On 
Mar.  16  the  Dramatic  Association  presented 


"An  Ideal  Husband"  by  Oscar  Wilde  at 
Students'  Building.  Three  Smith  students 
took  part  in  the  annual  production  of  the  Am- 
herst Dramatic  Association,  "The  Great 
Divide"  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.  It  was 
given  in  the  Amherst  College  Hall  on  Mar.  19. 
The  Dramatic  Association  will  give  Percy 
Mackaye's  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago"  on  May 
13,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  principals  for  "False  Gods"  are  an- 
nounced as  follows:  High  Priest,  Gertrude 
Sehm;  Rheou,  Helen  Watts;  Satni,  Louisa 
Wells;  Pakh,  Frances  Flint;  Sokito,  Marjorie 
Morrison;  Bitiou,  Wynna  Wright;  Nourm, 
Anna  O'Connor;  Yaouma,  Ruth  O'Hanlon; 
Mieris,  Helen  Butler. 

The  question  for  the  intercollegiate  debate 
was:  "  Resolved  that  the  United  States  further 
restrict  European  Immigration."  Smith  up- 
held the  affirmative  against  Mt.  Holyoke  at 
home  and  the  negative  against  Vassar  at  Vas- 
sar.  Smith  won  the  affirmative  and  lost  the 
negative.  The  affirmative  team  was:  Jean 
Spahr  1 92 1,  Catharine  Young  1921,  Isabella 
McLaughlin  1923. 

Athletics. — The  basket  ball  teams  are  as 
follows:  All-Smith,  Louisa'  Wells  1921, 
Caroline  Schofield  1922,  Anne  Clark  1921,  for- 
wards; Roberta  Saunders  1921,  Alice  Chap- 
man 1922,  Eleanor  Miller  1922,  centers; 
Elizabeth  Lipsey  1922,  Helen  Frazier  192 1, 
Florence  Newell  1921,  guards.  (1921)  Anne 
Clark,  India  Johnson,  Louisa  Wells,  forwards; 
Jean  Donald,  Florence  Brown,  Roberta 
Saunders,  centers;  Louise  McLaren,  Helen 
Frazier,  Florence  Newell,  guards.  (1922) 
Dorothy  Peirce,  Margaret  Humphrey,  Caro- 
line Schofield,  forwards ;  Ruth  Robson,  Eleanor 
Miller,  Alice  Chapman,  centers;  Elizabeth 
Lipsey,  Frances  de  Valin,  Elizabeth  Hubbard, 
guards.  (1923)  Alice  Quayle,  Elizabeth 
Klotz,  Anne  Keith,  forwards;  Elizabeth 
Bartol,  Isabella  McLaughlin,  Mildred  Wood- 
ward, centers;  Comfort  Vegely,  Helen 
House,  Adeline  Eveleth,  guards.  (1924) 
Elinor  Colwell,  Barbara  Nolen,  Charlotte 
Nelson,  forwards;  Maxine  Harrison,  Margar- 
ette  Turner,  Frances  Burnham,  centers;  Lucile 
Howard,  Katherine  Gauss,  Dorothy  Claggett, 
guards. 

The  juniors  won  the  game  from  the  seniors 
on  Feb.  22  by  a  score  of  28-26.  The  fresh- 
men won  the  preliminary  game  from  the 
sophomores  on  Feb.  26  by  a  score  of  24-22, 
but  in  the  final  game  the  sophomores  won  with 
a  score  of  39-17. 
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The  annual  gymnastic  drill  was  held  on 
Mar.  19.  The  seniors  won  the  banner  given 
for  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  drill 
and  also  the  cup  given  for  the  best  posture  and 
general  physical  condition. 

Elections. — President  of  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  for  next  year,  Eleanor  Miller 
1922  of  Sandy  Springs,  Md.;  President  of 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W,  Eleanor  Hoyt  1922  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.;  president  of  the  Dramatic  Association 
Lois  E.  Brown  1922  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y. ;  pres- 
ident of  the  Athletic  Association,  Harriet 
Mensel  1923  of  Northampton. 

Anne  Clark  is  toastmistress  for  class  sup- 
per and  Anne  Coburn  ivy  orator. 

Thirty-eight  members  of  the  class  of  1921 
and  five  from  1922  were  elected  to  the  Zeta 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

From  the  class  of  1921:  Mildred  Adams, 
Catherine  Merrill  Allyn,  Pearl  Anderson, 
Clarinda  Darling  Buck,  Frances  Elise  Carrier, 
Adelaide  Nerissa  Clouting,  Anne  Cutter 
Coburn,  Helen  Marguerite  Croll,  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Dewsbury,  Myrtle  Louise  Dopp- 
mann,  Elsie  Virginia  Duberg,  Frances  Gardi- 
ner Flint,  Ruth  Caroline  Gillespie,  Margaret 
Rand  Goldthwait,  Helen  Benjamin  Gutman, 
Sara  Constance  Jackson,  Alfhild  Helga  Regina 
Kalijarvi,  Edith  Virden  Ketcham,  Vivion 
Mercer  Lenon,  Louise  Leonard,  Charlotte 
Eliza  Lindley,  Florence  Mary  Lowe,  Camilla 
Loyall,  Edith  Antoinette  McEwen,  Elinor 
Palmer,  Marie  Dennis  Poland,  Esther  Ropes, 
Rosa  Rosenthal,  Annetta  Armine  Smith, 
Helena  Huntington  Smith,  Sophie  Wolcott 
Stuart,  Lelia  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Made- 
line Margaret  Waddell,  Elizabeth  Hendy 
Wanzer,  Ella  Louise  Waterbury,  Dorothy 
Weed,  Hazel  Austina  Wentworth,  Carlotta 
Frances  Wolverton. 

From  the  class  of  1922:  Charlotte  Day 
Gower,  Margaret  Gilmore  Kreglow,  Julia 
West  Kreis,  Willa  Jean  Orr,  Alice  Mildred 
Richardson. 

Margaret  Storrs  1922  was  chosen  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Weekly,  Dorothy  Benson  1922 
heads  the  Monthly  Board  and  Eleanor  Rau 
1922  is  president  of  Press  Board  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Edith  Bayles  1921  has  received  one  of  the 
$1,000  fellowships  awarded  by  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  for  study  in  Scandi- 
navian countries.  She  plans  to  study  in  Nor- 
way during  the  next  year,  probably  at  the 
University  of  Christiania. 

Helen   Peirce   1921    has  won  an  exchange 


fellowship  at  the  Residencia  des  Estudian- 
tes  which  will  permit  her  to  study  in  Madrid 
next  year. 

Louise  Leonard  1921  has  been  awarded 
the  alumnae  fellowship  by  the  faculty  com- 
mittee on  graduate  students  for  the  continu- 
ance of  her  studies  in  the  Romance  Languages. 
She  expects  to  do  one  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Smith. 

See  the  Note  Room  for  news  of  the  Ice 
Carnival  and  Junior  Frolic. 

The  second  series  of  Scout  Training  Classes 
has  commenced  this  term  with  a  very  large 
enrollment  and  the  course  under  the  able 
direction  of  Miss  Richards  has  proved  very  ex- 
cellent and  beneficial  to  all  who  have  taken  it. 

Washington's  Birthday.  The  speaker  at 
the  Commemoration  Exercises  was  Professor 
John  Erskine  of  the  English  Department  of 
Columbia  University.  His  address  was, 
"American  Aristocracy."  The  Commemora- 
tion Ode  was  written  and  read  by  Eleanor 
Carroll  Chilton  1922. 

The  Commencement  speaker  is  to  be  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  will  of  Edmund  C.  Converse  gives 
Smith  College  $50,000  to  establish  the  E.  C. 
Converse  Scholarship  Fund.  The  scholar- 
ships are  not  to  exceed  $500  per  annum. 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  Sixth  Spe- 
cial Exhibition  of  the  season  consisted  of 
small  bronzes  by  American  sculptors,  lent  by 
the  Gorham  Company  of  New  York. 

The  Library. — Among  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  Smith  College  are  two  fine  engravings, 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Walter  Scott  of  New  York 
City.  They  are  hung  in  the  Periodical  Room 
of  the  Library  and  will  remain  there  per- 
manently. Colonel  Scott  has  been  a  friend 
and  benefactor  of  Smith  College  for  many 
years.  He  was  the  founder  of  two  of  the  lar- 
gest scholarships  in  the  College  and  furnished 
two  rooms  in  the  Infirmary. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  John  Keats  is  being  remembered  at  Smith 
College  through  the  exhibition  in  the  Library 
of  a  very  interesting  collection  of  pictures  of 
places  connected  with  the  life  of  Keats,  title- 
pages  of  first  editions,  portraits  of  the  poet  and 
his  friends  and  facsimiles  of  letters.  The  col- 
lection has  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Holman  and  has  been  shown  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Presi- 
dent Neilson  gave  a  very  delightful  reading 
from  Keats,  Apr.  19. 

Muriel  Earhart  1923. 
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'WON'T   YOU  TAKE  THE  CHANCE?" 

During  the  past  few  months  a  great  deal 
has  been  heard  from  Mr.  Grundy  and  all  the 
other  Grundys  about  the  present  generation. 
The  prevailing  feeling  seems  to  be  that  com- 
mon sense  and  a  sense  of  proportion  are  things 
of  the  past.  The  campaign  for  more  suitable 
dress,  started  by  the  Class  of  1923,  is  an 
attempt  to  make  concrete  the  sane  opinions 
concerning  this  topic  which  they  feel  are  held 
by  the  average  woman;  and  to  take  a  definite 
stand  against  the  extremes  of  the  day  in  at 
least  one  particular. 

The  movement  had  its  beginning  after  a 
lecture  for  sophomores  by  Dr.  Joel  E.  Gold- 
thwait of  Boston,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
unfortunate  physical  and  moral  effects  which 
follies  of  dress  may  have,  not  only  upon  the 
wearer  but  upon  those  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.  He  also  showed  the  influence 
which  a  body  of  educated  women  could  exert 
in  favor  of  more  beautiful  and  appropriate 
styles  of  dress,  if  they  cared  to  use  it. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  December  9,  the 
class  held  a  meeting  at  which  the  campaign 
was  launched  and  active  work  begun.  Dean 
Comstock  spoke  to  the  members  of  the  class; 
impressing  them  with  the  meaning  of  the  idea 
which  they  were  sponsoring,  and  making 
plain  to  them  the  fact  that  for  women  to  re- 
fuse to  follow  fashions  blindly  was  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  originality  in  the  plan- 
ning of  costumes.  Dean  Comstock  assured 
the  class  of  her  interest  in  the  campaign;  and 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Goldthwait  expressed  his 
desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way. 

Each  year  the  students  dress  a  number  of 
dolls  for  the  children  of  Denison  House.  The 
first  step  taken  by  1923  was  the  offer  of  a 
prize  for  the  doll  most  suitably  dressed  for 
a  particular  occasion  designated  by  the  stu- 
dent dressing  the  doll. 

On  December  16,  Dr.  Goldthwait  kindly 
gave  a  talk  similar  to  the  previous  one,  but 
this  time  addressed  to  all  classes  at  the  invi- 
tation of  1923. 

The  Christmas  holidays  and  midyears  in- 
tervened. The  next  event  was  a  fashion  con- 
test held  in  Students'  Building  on  March  16. 
This  contest  had  two  distinct  but  closely 
related  parts.  About  30  original  designs  for 
-afternoon  and  evening  gowns  were  submitted 
by  various  students.  Most  of  them  were 
beautiful  and  original.  There  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dresses,  worn  by  the  students  submit- 
ting them,  which  proved  exceedingly  popular, 


numbering  125  entries.  Either  afternoon  or 
evening  gowns  were  worn  and  the  task  of  the 
judges  was  indeed  a  difficult  one.  The  hall 
was  filled  for  the  two  hours  with  other  stu- 
dents interested  either  in  the  contest  or  in 
gaining   ideas   for   future    use.      The   judges 


The  dress  designed  by  Mary  Dickson.    The  material 
is  gray  Georgette  crepe  and  the  sash  orange  satin. 

were  Mrs.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  of  Boston, 
Mrs.  Everett  Kimball,  Anne  Clark  1921, 
Mary  Holyoke  192 1,  and  Harriet  Wolverton 
1922.  Each  dress  and  design  was  judged  as 
to  its  appropriateness  for  the  intended  occa- 
sion, its  beauty  of  line  and  fabric,  its  modesty, 
and  its  becomingness.  The  final  decision 
gave  the  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  design  to 
Mary  Dickson  1922,  and  an  equivalent  prize 
for  the  most  suitable  dress  worn  to  Carolyn 
Hinman  1921. 

The  latest  and  most  interesting  venture  of 
all  was  the  program  given  April  16  in  John 
M.  Greene  Hall.  Three  prizes,  $25,  $15,  and 
$10,  were  offered  for  the  three  best  skits 
written  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  suitable  dress 
in  a  definite  way.     Twenty-one  plays  were 
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handed  to  the  judges.  Miss  Mary  B.  Lewis, 
Miss  Edna  Shearer,  and  a  student  from  each 
class.  They  chose  three  plays  to  be  cast  and 
produced  by  the  authors.  After  the  presenta- 
tion the  audience  decided  by  ballot  in  which 
order  the  prizes  were  to  be  awarded. 

"A  Million  A  La  Mode"  by  Katharine 
Walker  1921  and  Mary  Short  192 1  was  the 
first  zioice.  This  was  a  clever  take-off  on  the 
exhibits  given  by  different  shops  at  Plymouth 
Inn.  "Miss  Hutton,"  a  potential  donor  with 
a  million  dollars  and  two  interests,  Smith  and 
dress  reform,  stops  in  at  the  exhibit  to  see 
what  sort  of  clothes  the  students  wear.  She 
discovers  "Jean,"  a  senior,  trying  on  an  ex- 
treme gown,  both  too  low  and  too  short. 
She  is  horrified.  "Jean,"  knowing  her  er- 
rand, impersonates  "Trixie  Fox,"  the  leading 
woman  in  the  comedy  to  be  given  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  that  night.  "Marion,"  one  of 
"Jean's"  companions,  tries  on  a  simple  but 
beautiful  evening  dress  and  so  impresses 
''Miss  Hutton"  that  she  leaves  immediately 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  her  gift.  As  she  leaves 
"Jean"  sinks  into  a  seat  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  saleswoman  asks  her  if  she  wants  to  order 
the  dress  she  has  on,  and  she  answers  "No! 
send  me  one  just  like  Marion's!" 

The  play  which  won  the  second  prize  was 
"Three  Inches  from  the  Floor"  by  Lenore 
Wolf  1 92 1.  This  showed  the  happiness  of  a 
Russian  girl  when  "Shyan  Retiringovitch"  pro- 
posed to  her  after  she  had  adopted  the  simple 
dress  advocated  by  the  Soviet,  instead  of  the 
extreme  American  fashions  which  before  had 
only  frightened  him  instead  of  attracting  him. 

"Alice  through  the  Boudoir  Glass"  by 
Ruth  O'Hanlon  192 1  and  Frances  Curran 
1923,  the  third  choice,  was  an  adaptation  of 
"Alice  through  the  Looking  Glass."  Alice 
"remembers  things  forward";  and  various 
styles,  and  the  types  they  were  planned  for, 
pass  before  her  eyes.  At  the  end  she  sees  the 
college  girl  in  her  simple  dress  imploring  the 
others  in  favor  of  more  suitable  costumes: 

"Will  you,  won't  you,  won't  you,  will  you; 
won't  you  take  the  chance?" 

An  exhibition  of  spring  afternoon  and  even- 
ing gowns  on  student  models,  which  followed 
the  plays,  aimed  to  show  that  beautiful  as 
well  as  suitable  dresses  could  be  found  in  the 
shops.  The  gowns  loaned  by  Best  &  Co., 
Bonwit  Teller,  and  Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 
proved  the  point. 

Twenty-three  does  not  mean  to  start  a 
dress  "reform"   in  the  old  meaning   of   the 


word.     They  feel  that  beauty  is  not  incom- 
patible with  modesty;  and  they  are  asking: 

"Will  you,  won't  you,  won't  you,  will  you; 
won't  you  take  the  chance?" 

Geraldixe  W.  Scott  1923. 

FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUS- 
TEES' MEETING.  FEBRUARY  18 

It  was  voted  to  open  Sunnyside  for  students 
who  wish  to  carry  on  cooperative  housekeeping 
to  reduce  expenses.  This  action  was  taken  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Mrs.  John 
Storer  Cobb,  by  whose  gift  Sunnyside  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  College.  President 
Neilson's  budget  and  salary  list  for  the  year 
1921-22  were  approved  and  adopted. 

It  was  voted:  to  charge  each  student  a 
laboratory  fee  of  $5  a  semester  in  the  future; 
to  establish  the  Charles  X.  Clark  chair  in 
Biblical  Literature  (Professor  Irving  F.  Wood 
was  appointed  first  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  on  the  Charles  X.  Clark  Founda- 
tion); to  offer  Amherst  College  hospitality 
in  the  use  of  our  dormitories  during  the  Am- 
herst Centennial  Celebration  in  June. 

The  following  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
Board  was  adopted: 

1.  That  the  number  of  alumnae  trustees  be 
increased  from  3  to  4,  one  to  be  elected  each 
second  year  for  an  eight-year  term  of  office; 
that  this  change  take  place  in  1922  when  two 
alumnae  trustees  shall  be  elected,  the  one  to 
be  retired  in  1928  and  the  other  in  1930. 

2.  That  at  some  convenient  time  in  the  near 
future  another  woman  shall  be  added  to  those 
who  are  on  regular  term  appointments  corres- 
ponding to  the  present  so-called  permanent 
trusteeship.  This  additional  regular  member 
of  the  Board  and  the  additional  alumnae 
trustee  would  raise  the  number  of  women  to 
seven,  or  one-half  of  the  Board. 

3.  That  the  term  of  office  of  members  of 
this  Board  shall  be  10  years  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  this  term  a  member  shall  be  for 
one  year  ineligible  to  re-election;  that  in  1921 
and  each  succeeding  year  thereafter  the  term 
of  one  of  the  present  permanent  trustees 
shall  expire  in  order  of  seniority  and  a  new 
election  be  held. 

4.  That  the  retirement  hereby  provided 
shall  not  be  construed  in  any  way  to  change 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  college 
but  shall  be  considered  and  construed  as  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  those  who  retire 
under  the  rule. 

5.  That  the  President  and  the  Treasurer 
be  excepted  from  the  rule  of  retirement  at  the 
end  of  ten  years. 

It  was  voted  to  empower  the  Treasurer  to 
suspend  a  student  from  classes  if  her  college 
bills  are  unpaid  six  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  semester.      Annetta  Clark,  Secretary. 
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im.    NOTE   ROOM 

Every  senior  hopes  to  close  her  college  ca- 
reer with  a  Spring  Term  better  than  all  that 
have  gone  before:  warm  rain-proof  weather 
commencing  promptly  after  Easter  vacation, 
weeks  and  weeks  of  arbutus  and  bats  and 
boating;  step-sings  and  long  talky  date- 

eople  she  hasn't  had  time  to  play  with  be- 
fore. To  us  this  has  been  given,  up  to  the  end 
of  April  anyhow.  The  day  after  Easter  vaca- 
tion, we  found  violets,  hepaticas,  and 
adder-tongues  in  the  well-combed  regions  of 
Paradise,  and,  coming  home,  we  saw  the  first 
crew  and  its  prototype,  the  first  water-bug, 
out  on  the  river.  Magnolias  are  in  blossom 
this  very  minute  and  lilac  buds  promise  to 
open  at  the  latest.  May  first,  ana  the  campus 
elms  and  the  ivy  are  all  "a  glad  h. 
green.  The  old  man  from  New  Hampshire 
with  his  basket  of  mayflowers  has  taken  up  his 
annual  stand  at|the  Edwards  Church — and  de- 
parted. Hermit  thrushes  are  colonizing  the 
Petticoat  Hill  district. 

rncult  to  recall  the 
snows  of  midyears — the  sparsity  of  the  snows 
themselves  doubtless  adds  to  the  difi.: 
it's  only  fair  to  say — and  the  Sophomore 
Carnival,  though  the  last  left  a  vivid  memory 
.he  keen  rhythmic  sound 
of  skates  cutting  the  shining  ice,  and  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  carnival  king 
and  queen,  not  to  mention  the  hospital 
the  new  Crew  House  when  the  out-door 
ity  was  at  an  end. 

Immediately   following  this    j  came 

Lenten  pledges.     ' '  I  will  not  go  to  a  tea-house 

-g  store  between  meals  for  anything  but 

tea  (coffee  or  cocoa I1  and  toast  from  now  on 

until  Easter,  and  will  give  $.2>  >  .20.  :  =    :      5 

European  I  ~d."     Our 

Hamp.  appetites  are  worth  being  proud  of,  and 
the  curbing  thereof  is  no  less  praisew; 

reshmen  pledged  themse  et  an- 

other cause.  The  money  which  they  did  not 
spend  for  class  pins  has  bought  a  bungalow  for 
Mount  Ivy. 

Of  course  Tea  and  Toast  appeared  incarnate 
at  the  Ral  e  way  was 

one  of  the  best  games  that  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  fans  ever  saw).  And  a  ghost  from 
the  past:  an  authentic  and  vastly  entertaining 
reproduction  of  iSS2's  ankle  length  gymnastic 
suit  and  equally  modest  calisthenics,  delighted 
the  throngs — we  are  sure  the  word  is  war- 
ranted— of  visltlne.  alumnae,  Those  same  alum- 
nae were  highly  ..:  the  stunt  a:  the 


rhally  ir.  ::.■;  rr..rr..r.z  lis-:  --herein,  "r.e  si- ..s 
::'  ryair.e  cer.rra::i  r.s  ::'  the  ,vr..:  hm.a. 
were  depicted .  After  viewing  the  outrageous 
.•imyaii  _rs  : :'  :'r.-_-  :  _■  =  -.r..  •■  ■  •.-  -.  inaere-a  _a- 
easil;.  -.vhehr.er  the  ',V{{'-.'.\  zr.lt"  a*eraa:s  '  -. 
right  in  calling  the  "simple  bob"  "singularly 
ir.^vr.  _:  _s  The  :':  _r  :  lasses  ilarr.eyri  ar.  : 

teased  each  other  with  songs.  Nineteen 
:.-:.::v:  ::.:  faer.ty-ir.e  ever.  i::r:_:e_  the 
mild  winter  to  1924*5  sunny  smile.     On  the 

all  undergraduate  Smith  to  a  game  of  basket 
ball,  and  won  the  game!     We  are  putting  the 

:ar.  ': -.-:":  re  :h;  hirst  i-.ia._s-i  ::  n_:se  :ae 
a  : mm  err. irai: :  r.  e.mi.ses  ir.  ire  mimiai:  ae- 
gan  this  gala  day.  Vice-president  Coolidge 
(though  only  one  of  the  elect  at  that  time) 

ier.t    1-7-1. ..1     aamty    :i    ihe    iiiasitr.     ar.i 


rresi.:er.:  >i-.-lye  s  ir.vi.iatiir.  rave  as  aha: 
s-ihsi  .  :"Le.-.:.:_ie  whizh  the  I :  Here  ha  is  :-es: 
in  his  voice  and  presence.  Professor  Erskme 
:_l:ker.e:  i_rsrr.se  1 1  ami:  r.al  resa-i  r.s:':  11. :y 
with  his  timely  address.  President  anc 
Nihsih  er.ieraaiae:  1  _r  i:s:;r.r_;shez  c_rsts 
ah:  ither  :ir:_aaie  1:  less-aisima-ishe:!  ::___ 
_  1  1  _  r. .  .  ■.  :  r.  -  .  1  r.   : '  - . v  -     : 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second, 
ire  :el:  that  the  er.t.rt  am ::a  mm..;-  1:1  really 
gotten  together.  John  M.  Greene  Hall  was 
packed  for  the  Show.    Girls  with  tra 

urs  hammed  alarlily  ar.a    lent  their  v rices 
to  other  songs  started  across  the  hall      A  nock 
1:   creer.   sireer.s  ser-e-a  1:    a_r:am  :ae   sure 
and  the  fact  that  one  could  see  over  diem  lent 

aaai:i:r.ai  inihrmaliay  ::  :ae  .--amy  The 
saeae  s.  hers  -ere  ar.  a::  ir.  themselves — 
iaeanaal  :'r:m  slue  ::  aeaht.e  The  marram 
indicated,  according  to  the  Weekly,  a  "certain 
repression  "  for  the  Board  of  Censors  had  per- 
:i:a:i  ire  as_al  ma  :r  mammas  :  „:  saas 
si. .:.is  ar.i  several  plays  left  ncthir.g  ::  :e 
aesirea  ir.  the  v,-ay  ::'  ehieraaiamer  1       A  sea- 

mis:  rraahiaahy: 

7    er_  ;  : .-. ;  .i_rc;_-.-r.e  i___  :_;  ?..-._r__s. 


_  r.e  >;„ ?  ;  ;  _  .  _..  ■_.. ; 


".  -.__.  ;•  :_  r._.  _;_..-  .z 

N::.:_  -_.;  ----i  --  :-.-  se_:; 

A__  ;•  :_  ..  :.:.;  ::.:.:  :_e>  __~e  _r_i  ry  : 

Ar._  :r.e  ?:~_;_r5e  _r._  -..-_   J- :_•.__; 
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a  bit  sad  this  year  to  be  over  and  done  with 
a  whole  week-end  before. 

The  preliminary  freshman-sophomore  game 
followed  on  the  heels  of  the  festive  week  and 
concluded  it  with  much  snap.  It  was  a  very 
speedy  game  with  a  tie  score  when  time  was 
called.  Excitement  ran  high  and  when  the 
freshmen  finally  won,  the  purple  waved  with 
a  triumph  little  short  of  frenzied.  Perhaps  it 
was  just  as  well  for  1924's  balance  that  the 
sophomores  regained  their  prestige  at  the 
game  a  week  later. 

But  our  activities  were  not  limited  to  ath- 
letics and  stunts.  A  poster  saying  ' '  Sign  up  in 
the  Note  Room  for  an  Ideal  Husband  "  did  not 
indicate  that  suitable  helpmeets  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  D.  A.  (Dramatic  Associa- 
tion— the  phoenix  which  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  Div.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Oh  seedy  Alums) 
presented  "An  Ideal  Husband"  recently,  and 
"A  Thousand  Years  Ago"  is  scheduled  for 
May  13.  Red  bells  strung  from  one  end  of  the 
note  room  to  the  other  indicated  in  advance 
that  Glee  Club  would  peal  out  "The  Chimes  of 
Normandy"  at  its  annual  concert.  The  col- 
lege orchestra  made  its  usual  unostentatious 
appearance  in  a  most  excellent  concert  earlier 
in  the  season. 

We  debated  with  our  sister  colleges  on 
European  immigration,  and  Neighbor  Holyoke 
herself  emigrated  to  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
to  argify,  and  sing.  Of  course  we  sang 
"There's  the  Argentine  and  the  Portuguese." 
The  intercollegiate  issue  of  the  Monthly 
formed  another  bond  between  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley,  Barnard,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith. 

Junior  Frolic  harked  back  to  the  past  in  its 
program,  for  the  spirit  of  Sophia  Smith  sur- 
rounded by  the  orthodox  sheet-clad  angels 
was  summoned  to  the  balcony  of  the  gym  to 
witness  a  pageant  of  the  rising  generation.  A 
similar  pageant  was  afforded  by  the  Costume 
Contest  inaugurated  by  1923  early  in  March. 
Dame  Rumor  has  it  that  the  feet  of  eager 
spectators  in  the  back  of  Stubie  broke  through 
the  caning  of  seventeen  chairs,  though  one  did 
not  need  to  keep  one's  eyes  on  the  stage  to  see 
fashion.  Mannequins  waiting  to  perform 
were  as  numerous  as  spectators,  and  one  could 
not  confuse  their  gay  garments  with  the  drab 
slickers  of  those  who  braved  the  rain  and 
caught  the  sniffles  to  see  the  styles.  One 
might  add  here  that  a  local  newspaper  chron- 
icled the  elsewhere-mentioned  contest  of  dress 
reform  skits  as  a  "presentation  of  three  dress 
reform  skirts." 


Dollar  Day  in  Northampton  also  turned 
our  thoughts  towards  millinery.  On  that  day 
tempting  bargains  were  to  be  found  from 
one  end  of  Main  street  to  the  other  and 
thrifty  undergraduates  took  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  One  might  think  that 
thrift  had  caused  a  wholesale  order  of  Bramley 
dresses.  Surely  Smith  would  take  to  a  uni- 
form if  it  came  in  as  many  shades  as  this 
handy  little  model.  And  they  are  charming 
in  spite  of  the  Cat's  comment: 

Some  wear  the  top,  some  wear  the  skirt, 
Most  wear  the  whole  thing,  common  as  dirt. 

A  large  group  of  students  were  posing  in 
front  of  Mr.  Niquette's  camera  below  the 
Observatory  recently.  Some  say  that  it  was 
Bobbed  Heads,  others  wearers  of  Bramley 
dresses — but  these  significant  features  were 
common  to  all.  (N.  B.  Does  anyone  re- 
member Smock  Day?) 

Really — a  refrain  of  Senior  Dramatics  Trials 
and  Rehearsals  should  run  through  this  entire 
record  to  provide  the  proper  local  color,  but 
that  touch  must  be  a  memory  common  to  all 
alumnae,  along  with  the  pleas  to  sign  up  for 
commencement  programs  and  partners  and 
tickets  of  all  shades  and  sizes.  Also,  breathes 
there  an  alumna  with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  re- 
call the  left  out  feeling  she  had  senior  year 
when  the  elections  for  "next  year"  were  being 
announced  and,  more  significant  than  all, 
when  the  new  course  cards  and  attendant 
trials  were  to  the  fore?  And  yet,  Solomon  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun  for  we  read  in  the 
Weekly,  "All  seniors  who  have  not  made  their 
first  payment  towards  the  1921  twenty-fifth 
reunion  gift  must  do  so  tomorrow!"  Surely 
the  present  day  seniors  are  going  to  make 
good  alumnae. 

Campus  assignments,  too,  haunt  spring 
term.  The  Cat  expressed  this  with  masterly 
poignance. 

She  said  that  you  would  change  with  her 

And  you'd  take  number  nine. 

I  told  her  you  had  better  not, 

For  number  eight  was  mine. 

They  said  that  you  had  been  to  me 

And  told  it  everywhere, 

The  story  was  too  much  for  me, 

I  couldn't  climb  the  stair. 

She  fought  with  them,  they  fought  with  her, 

She  wouldn't  room  with  me. 

I  wouldn't  pay  the  extra  price, 

And  couldn't  climb  a  tree. 

You  said  you  wanted  breathing  space, 

She  hated  number  two. 

They  said  they  wouldn't  change  their  choice — 

I  had  to  room  with  you. 
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But  campus  assignments  this  year  are  es- 
pecially exciting  when  they  include  Maltby's, 
Mrs.  Sessions's,  and  the  Capen  School. 

With  what  proud  and  possessive  eyes  did 
we  view  the  daffodils  carpeting  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Capen  House  this  spring  and  con- 
template future  strolls  through  the  lovely 
shady  grounds.  An  energetic  motor  tractor 
has  plowed  up  all  traces  of  difference  of  owner- 
ship between  the  Quill,  Chapin  House,  and 
Haven  House.  A  new  little  hedge  spelling 
college  ownership  extends  down  and  around 
the  corner  of  College  Lane.  The  '83  Bench 
now  has  a  cluster  of  young  green  things  behind 
it,  and  should  furnish  a  very  comfortable  point 
of  vantage  rl  step-sings.  By  the  way  what  a 
boon  is  Daylight  Saving  to  those  sings! 

The  Williamsburg  trolley — which,  by  the 
way,  now  sneaks  out  of  town  via  State  Street 
instead  of  going  up  Elm — is  loaded  with  girls 
and  golf  bags  on  Saturday  afternoons;  the 
Field  is  thronged;  one  may  stub  one's  toe  on 
supper  parties  bordering  the  path  along  Para- 
dise. Field  Day  and  Float  Day  are  almost  at 
hand,  and  the  apple  blossoms  are  actually 
out  before  Junior  Prom.  And  yet  the  work 
of  the  college  goes  on  undisturbed.  The  vari- 
ous auditoriums  are  lighted  nearly  every  night 
for  lectures  or  concerts  or  both  and  we  are  for- 
ever deciding  what  we  can  best  afford  to  miss. 
The  Libe  has  increased  its  housing  capacity 
for  books.  There  is  a  new  mezzanine  floor 
half-way  between  the  main  floor  and  the  base- 
ment, and  in  the  lowest  depths  youthful 
miners  burrow  and  excavate  for  knowledge  as 
enthusiastically  as  ever  a  terrier  went  after  a 
bone.  The  Browsing  Room  has  been  re- 
decorated and  yet  retains  its  old  familiar  look. 

We  may  look  very  frivolous  with  our  butter- 
fly frocks  and  gay  sweaters  and  short  skirts 
as  we  pour  out  of  chapel  in  the  morning  or  eat 
the  new  and  comfortable  sort  of  long  and  nar- 
row lollipop  which  fits  the  face  better  than  the 
round  variety — but  we  are  working  hard  to 
get  the  serious  business  of  College  out  of  the 
way  before  June  comes  and  you  return. 
Why,  the  seniors  are  going  to  take  mental 
tests  before  concluding  their  work!  As  the 
Cat  puts  it: 

They  give  us  mental  tests,  you  see, 

When  college  we  begin 

Because  they're  awfully  afraid 

To  let  such  creatures  in. 

They  give  us  mental  tests  again 

The  end  of  senior  year 

Because,  to  let  such  creatures  out 

Moves  them  with  equal  fear. 


All  signs  point  toward  a  Commencement 
built  for  bats,  sunny  enough  to  be  photo- 
graphed, warm  enough  to  sleep  under  a  tree 
on  campus  if  other  accommodations  fail.  Of 
course  you're  coming  back! 

M.  E.   G.   1916. 

SOME  WAR-TIME  BELGIAN  PLACARDS 

In  1018  Professor  Hildt.  then  Captain  Hildt,  was  sent 
to  France  as  a  member  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council.  When  the  peace  negotiations 
began  at  Versailles  he  was  one  of  ten  officers  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace 
to  form  the  Combat  Intelligence  Section.  Later  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Military  Section  of  the  Commission. 
The  placards  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hildt,  and  it  is  through 
his  generosity  that  the  college  library  has  the  collection. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Smith  Unit 
noticed  a  faded  placard  on  the  rue  Royale 
side  of  4  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  building 
occupied  during  the  later  years  of  the  World 
War  by  the  Red  Cross,  and,  after  the  armis- 
tice, by  some  of  the  offices  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace.  It  is  just  a 
dingy,  faded  placard,  but  it  is  now  covered  by 
a  piece  of  heavy  plate  glass.  It  is  the  placard 
of  August  2,  1914,  announcing  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  France,  the  only  one,  I  am  told,  still 
existing  in  Paris  in  the  place  where  it  was 
hastily  posted  in  those  eventful  days.  It  is 
now  a  rare  and  important  historical  document. 

In  Europe  government  orders  are  printed  as 
placards,  or  posters,  and  then  posted  in  con- 
spicuous places  where  he  who  runs  may  read. 
These  placards,  written  in  direct,  terse  lan- 
guage are  important  and  valuable  material 
for  history.  Printed  on  large  sheets  of  flimsy 
paper  they  seldom  escape  the  damage  of  rain 
or  sun,  even  if  they  are  not  immediately 
covered  over  by  some  new  or  more  imperative 
poster. 

The  World  War  is  over  and  every  day 
makes  it  seem  more  unreal  and  remote.  Al- 
ready histories  in  increasing  number  are  ap- 
pearing. One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems for  the  historian  is  the  treatment  of  the 
territory  and  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and 
France  during  the  German  occupation.  The 
most  reliable  and  authoritative  single  group  of 
"source  material"  for  the  history  of  the  life  of 
the  people  in  the  occupied  regions  are  the 
flimsy,  ephemeral  placards, — if  they  can  be 
obtained. 

The  college  library  has  now  an  interesting 
collection  of  sixty  of  these  placards  which 
were  posted  in  the  town  of  Mons,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hainault  in  Belgium,  from 
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September  17,  1914,  to  April  30, 1915.  They 
have  come  to  the  College  from  Madame 
Georges  Heupgen  of  Mons,  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  Belgian  lawyer  who  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  provincial 
council  of  Hainault  during  the  war  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Mons  in  their  relations  with  the  German 
military  authorities.  Madame  Heupgen 
writes  me:  "This  collection  of  placards, 
which  were  found  in  a  printing  establishment, 
is  a  remainder  of  those  which  were  posted  so 
profusely  on  our  walls  at  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation.  They  tell  of  the  obligations, 
regulations,  and  vexations  with  which  we  were 
overwhelmed  and  contribute  therefore  to  a 
part  of  our  local  history." 

The  Germans  took  possession  of  Mons  on 
August  24,  1914,  but  the  first  placard  in  the 
collection  is  dated  September  17,  1914. 
Obviously  there  were  earlier  ones.  The 
placards  in  our  collection  are  of  various 
sizes,  printed  in  different  kinds  of  large  type 
upon  flimsy  paper.  Some  are  in  German, 
French,  and  Flemish,  others  are  in  German 
and  French,  while  the  majority  are  in  French 
only.  They  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  with  a  few  exceptions  fall  into  two 
distinct  classes:  the  relations  of  the  people  of 
Mons  with  the  German  military  authorities 
and  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  food 
supplies. 

On  September  17,  1914,  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, and  bicycles  were  prohibited  from  be- 
ing used  in  the  regions  occupied  by  German 
troops  except  by  permission,  or  when  accom- 
panied by  a  German  soldier.  Later  placards 
emphasized  this  order.  Violation  of  this  rule 
would  mean  seizure  of  the  machine.  Locali- 
ties where  the  telegraph  or  telephone  wires 
were  distroyed  would  be  laid  under  a  contribu- 
tion whether  the  inhabitants  were  responsible 
or  not  for  the  act.  On  September  17  it  was 
also  prohibited  to  take  photographs  in  regions 
occupied  by  German  troops  except  by  military 
permit.  On  September  20  the  publication  of 
newspapers  without  authorization  was  pro- 
hibited, the  introduction  of  newspapers  and 
the  transmission  of  them  from  hand  to  hand 
was  also  prohibited.  On  September  22  the 
burgomaster  and  M.  Heupgen,  for  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  provincial  council,  in- 
formed the  people  that  as  the  military  author- 
ity had  stated  that  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  had  been  cut,  three  leading  citizens  of 
Mons  had  been  taken  as  hostages  and  that 
they  would  be  held  responsible  with  their  lives 


for  the  public  tranquility  and  the  maintenance 
of   communications.     The   German    military 
authority  on  September  24  ordered  arms  to 
be  surrendered  without  delay  to  the  German 
military  authorities,  while  communes  where 
hidden  depots  of  arms  were  found  would  suffer 
reprisals  and  their  burgomasters  be  shot.     Car- 
rier pigeons  must  be  surrendered.     Printing 
establishments   were   ordered   to   be   closed. 
On  September  26  the  price  of  provisions  was 
fixed  by  the  burgomaster  in  agreement  with 
the  military  authorities.     On  the  same  day 
the  burgomaster  issued  a  "pressing  appeal  to 
the  inhabitants,"   stating  that  the   military 
authorities  insisted  that  every  night  in  the 
vestibule,  or  on  the  ground  floor  of  each  house 
there  was  to  be  a  light  visible  from  the  outside 
and  before  the  door  a  tub  of  water.     The  pro- 
hibition of  the  exportation  from  Belgium  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  food  products 
was  announced  on  September  30.     On  Octo- 
ber 2  came  orders  requisitioning  horses  and 
wagons.     On  October  5  the  price  of  food  and 
meat  was  established  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  German  mark  was  to  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  1  fr.  25  centimes  Belgian.     On  October  4 
all  automobiles  and  motor-cycles  and  fifteen 
hundred     bicycles     were     requisitioned;     on 
October  6  gasoline,  tires,  and  other  automo- 
bile supplies  were  requisitioned.     .     .     .     On 
October  31  all  persons,  except  physicians  and 
veterinarians  who  were  to  have  passes,  must 
keep  off  the  streets  from  9  P.M.  to  4  A.M. 
On  November  7  the  people  of  Mons  were  in- 
formed that  in  order  to  get  data   for  the 
rationing  of  bread,  the  police  were  to  visit 
each  house  to  find  out  how  many  persons 
composed  the  family  and  what  bakery  they 
wished  to  patronize.     On  November  14  the 
use  of  flour  for  pastry  and  cakes  was  forbidden 
as  well  as  the  milling  and  sale  of  white  flour . 
The  arrest  of  every  Englishman  between  17 
and  55  who  was  in  Mons,  or  who  might  come 
there,  was  ordered  on  November  16,  and  the 
town  was  to  pay  a  contribution  for  every 
Englishman  found  there  after  November  21. 
On    November    18    the    military    authorities 
ordered  the  closing  of  all  caf£s  at  8  P.M., 
Belgium  time.     On  December  3  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  charge  of  short  weight  in 
bread  would  be  investigated.     It  was  directed 
on  December  4  that  all  clocks  should  be  set 
one   hour  ahead   so   as  to  conform  to   the 
German  standard.     On  December  17  the  sale 
of  live  pigeons  was  forbidden  and  all  pigeons 
not  marked  with  a  ring  would  be  shot.     On 
December   29   the    military   authorities   an- 
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nounced  the  scale  of  rewards  to  be  paid  to 
those  who  disclosed  hidden  supplies  of  metals 
and  arms.  On  January  6,  1915,  the  civic 
guard  was  to  take  oath  "not  to  commit  or 
omit  anything  during  this  war  which  will  in- 
line the  interests  of  the  German  empire  and 
its  allies."  On  February  12  Belgians  of  the 
military  class  of  191 5  were  forbidden  to  leave 
their  homes.  On  February  16  there  was 
published  in  three  languages  a  telegram  from 
Emperor  William  II  to  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  announcing  a  great  victory  over  the 
Russians  and  reporting  enormous  captures  of 
men  and  cannon.  On  February  26  it  was 
decreed  that  each  inhabitant  of  Mons  over  15 
years  of  age  must  have  an  identification  card 
with  a  photograph  attached.  On  March  5  the 
German  authorities  stated  the  price  to  be 
paid  in  confiscating  tin,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and 
preserving  kettles.  On  March  31  loitering 
around  the  railroad  station  was  prohibited. 
On  April  5  the  military  authority  forbade  all 
celebration  of  the  flte  of  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  on  April  8.  The  display  of  Belgian 
colors  was  forbidden. 

In  the  midst  of  these  regulations  which  so 
harassed  the  unhappy  people  of  Mons  there  is 
one  which  shows  the  worries  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  hard-worked  municipal  authorities, 
and  which  nevertheless  to-day  causes  a  smile 
of  amusement  and  sympathy.  On  April  13, 
1915,  the  burgomaster  announced  that  if 
indigent  persons,  or  those  receiving  public  aid, 
go  to  the  "movies,"  or  if  one  or  more  members 
of  their  families  are  seen  there,  they  will  be 
immediately  deprived  of  public  assistance. 

In  these  placards  the  College  now  possesses 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  historical  mate- 
rials of  the  World  War  which  will  be  of  great 
use  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  and 
international  law.  John  C.  Hildt. 

HELLENISTIC  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
AENEID* 

Although  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  alumnae 
have  read  the  review  of  this  dissertation  in  the  Stand-by 
Weekly,  the  brief  paragraphs  which  we  quote  below 
from  a  delightful  review  written  by  George  E.  Dimock, 
formerly  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  University,  offer  still 
further  evidence  of  the  value  of  Miss  Duckett's  con- 
tribution. 

.  .  .  "Influence"!  "Hellenistic"! — what 
a  chill  alarm  they  seem  to  sound!  What 
apprehensions  do  they  raise  of  arid  work 
ahead!  And  what  misapprehensions  these 
are.     For  the  author,  frankly  stating  that  we 

*  E.  S.  Duckett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  at  Smith 
College.     See  February  Quarterly  for  further  data. 


shall  have  to  do  with  nothing  new,  gives  us  in 
four  well-filled  chapters  very  little  else.  That 
the  material  she  adduces  is  attributable  (and 
attributed)  to  between  50  and  60  more  or  less 
well-seasoned  works  makes  no  difference. 
Not  only  Vergil  but  the  whole  Hellenistic 
culture  is  presented  in  a  light  that  is  distinctly 
new.  .  .  .  What  she  traces  is  not  the 
"influence  of  literature  upon  literature"  nor 
of  word  upon  word,  but  rather  the  "corre- 
spondence of  spirit  and  manner";  "the  in- 
fluence upon  Vergil's  mind  and  work  of  the 
Hellenistic  life  and  thought." 

.  .  .  It  is  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
work  to  which  classical  scholarship  in  America 
is  best  adapted  that  the  essay  is  particu- 
larly striking.  .  .  .  On  such  subjects  as 
"Euhemerizing"  and  others  scarcely  more 
promising  Dr.  Duckett  erects  a  firm  structure 
of  reasoning,  every  stage  of  which  offers 
broader  views  toward  a  more  spacious  hori- 
zon.    .     .     . 

Now  the  pleasantest  thing  about  the  present 
study  is  its  perfect  freedom  from  the  taint  of 
laboriousness.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  bibliography  is  foreign  .  .  . 
the  excerpts  are  clearly  put  and  aptly 
chosen.     .     .     . 

A  very  real  service  is  done  to  Vergil's 
memory  by  the  full  admission  in  evidence  of 
the  Ciris  and  Culex.  Though  it  may  at  first 
seem  shocking  to  have  them  considered  as 
carefully  as  the  Aeneid  itself,  this  is  a  thing 
that  should  have  been  done  long  ago.     .     .     . 

Dr.  Duckett  has  lighted  a  lamp  to  shine  in 
dark  places.  Over  against  the  diffident  and 
somewhat  absurd  "Celticised"  Vergil  of  the 
last  few  years  it  is  refreshing  to  find  again 
discovered  the  good  craftsman  whose  hands 
have  skill  as  well  as  cordial  warmth.  For  the 
Hellenistic  world  the  light  thus  kindled  throws 
shadows  as  well.  These  are  not  deep  blots 
of  obscurity,  but  inviting  nooks  of  shade 
where  one  is  tempted  almost  irresistibly  to 
turn  aside  for  exploration.  A  piquant  hint 
here,  a  carefully  unattributed  quotation  there, 
and  off  we  must  go  for  lexicon  or  list  to  thread 
the  enchanting  mazes  of  a  sort  of  ideal  truant 
hunt.  That  the  last  word  on  the  subject  has 
not  been  written  in  the  present  work  is  readily 
apparent.  The  personal  element,  for  one 
thing,  is  too  much  an  organic  part  of  the  whole 
for  us  to  expect  here  or  elsewhere  any  de- 
finitive conclusion  to  an  investigation  of  it. 
Small  blame  to  our  author  that  the  field  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  A  first  inkling  of  its  inex- 
haustibility is  what  many  of  us  will  owe  to  her. 
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AMENDMENTS 

The  Board  of  Directors  gives  notice  of  the 
following  proposed  amendments  to  the  by- 
laws, in  accordance  with  Article  XIII,  on 
page  15  of  the  last  Alumnae  Register.  The 
amendments  will  be  voted  on  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  June.  The 
first  two  were  endorsed  by  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil in  February;  the  third  is  made  necessary  by 
the  new  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
permitting  a  fourth  alumnae  representative, 
and  extending  the  term  of  each  representative 
to  eight  years.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Council,  a  minority  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
establishing  sustaining  memberships  as  a 
means  of  securing  greater  financial  resources. 

1.  To  amend  Article  IV  Membership,  Sec- 
tion 3,  by  inserting  after  the  word  music, 
the  words  "or  any  former  student  who  upon 
presentation  of  an  application  for  membership 
may  be  accepted  by  the  executive  committee," 
so  that  the  section  will  read  as  follows: 

"Associate  Members.  Anyone  who  has 
completed  one  year's  work  in  the  academic 
department  of  the  college,  or  any  graduate  of 
the  schools  of  art  or  music,  or  any  former 
student  who  upon  presentation  of  an  applica- 
tion for  membership  may  be  accepted  by  the 
executive  committee,  may  become  an  as- 
sociate member  of  the  association,  after  her 
class  is  graduated,  upon  application  to  the 
secretary  and  payment  of  the  annual  dues  in 
advance,  as  hereinafter  provided." 

2.  To  amend  Article  XI  Dues,  Section  1, 
by  striking  out  the  words  "one  dollar"  and 
inserting  the  words  "two  dollars,"  so  that  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section  will  read  as  follows: 

"Active  and  Associate  Membership.  The 
annual  dues  of  active  and  associate  members 
shall  be  two  dollars  payable  in  advance,  upon 
application  for  membership  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  June  in  each  year  thereafter." 

3.  To  amend  Article  XII  Alumnae  Trustees, 
Section  3,  by  striking  out  the  word  "three" 
and  inserting  the  word  "four,"  by  striking 
out  the  words  "six-year"  and  inserting  the 
words  "eight-year,"  and  by  adding  the  words 
"except  that  in  1922  two  trustees  shall  be 
nominated,  one  for  an  eight-year  term  and 
one  for  a  six-year  term,"  so  that  the  section 
will  read  as  follows: 


"Number  and  Term  of  Office.  There  shall 
be  four  alumnae  trustees,  one  to  be  nominated 
every  second  year  for  an  eight-year  term  of 
service,  except  that  in  1922  two  trustees  shall 
be  nominated,  one  for  an  eight-year  term  and 
one  for  a  six-year  term." 

THE  A.  C.  A.  CONVENTION 

The  Conference  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  was  held  on  the  third  day  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  Convention,  March  31,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Charlotte  L.  Gil- 
patric,  former  president  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
Alumnae  Association,  and  now  alumnae 
trustee,  presided  over  the  conference.  Each 
affiliated  association  was  represented  by  a 
number  of  councillors  and  delegates,  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  size  of  the  association. 
Smith  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Stone  MacDougall  1893,  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Page  Hersey  1901,  Mrs.  Mabel  Durand  Pine 
1896,  Miss  Ellen  Cook  1893,  Miss  Helen 
Atwater  1897,  Mrs.  Edith  Hall  Dohan  1899, 
Miss  Edith  Hill  1903,  Dr.  Alice  Tallant  1897, 
Miss  Louisa  Puffer  1906,  Miss  Caroline 
Rumbold  1901,  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  1893,  Miss 
Willie  Young  1909,  and  Miss  Florence  Snow 
1904,  After  a  roll  call  of  the  16  colleges  re- 
presented, the  following  topics  were  intro- 
duced by  various  speakers  and  discussed  in- 
formally: the  Promotion  of  College  Interests 
in  General,  Miss  Kenyon,  President  of  the 
Vassar  Associate  Alumnae;  Practical  Phases 
of  an  Alumnae  Office,  by  Miss  Bishop,  Alumni 
Registrar  at  Yale;  Financial  Support  of 
Alumnae  Associations,  by  Miss  Blaine, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Alum- 
nae Association;  Endowment  Funds,  by  Mrs. 
Coverdale  of  the  Wellesley  Fund  Committee; 
Publicity,  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  Smith  1897; 
Alumnae  Associations  of  Coeducational  Uni- 
versities, by  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Alumnae  Magazines,  by  Miss 
Snow,  General  Secretary  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Association.     In  connection  with  the  general 
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topic  of  the  promotion  of  college  interests,  a 
resolution  was  offered  by  Miss  Kenyon  of 
Vassar  to  the  effect  that 

We  believe  that  an  alumnae  association 
though  auxiliary,  is  not  simply  subsidiary  to 
the  college,  we  believe  that  its  primary  purpose 
is  to  "promote  the  interests"  of  the  college, 
but  we  maintain  that  an  association  of  college 
graduates  has  a  definite  and  inherent  re- 
sponsibility to  further  movements  for  social 
and  educational  progress  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  confident  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  these  two  fields  of  activity 
but  rather  that  one  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  other. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  with  anima- 
tion. Some  of  the  delegates  felt  that  college 
women  should  be  segregated  only  for  college 
purposes,  and  that  in  furthering  movements 
for  social  and  educational  progress  they 
should  work  as  individuals  or  in  alignment 
with  existing  organizations.  Others  were 
much  in  favor  of  using  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  alumnae  association  machinery  for 
causes  outside  the  college  campus.  The  res- 
olution when  put  to  vote  was  lost,  the  con- 
ference thus  concurring  in  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  at  the  last  conference  in  1919,  that 
"college  associations  should  work  for  nothing 
but  the  college  except  in  time  of  war's 
emergency." 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Achilles,  President  of  the  Barnard  Alumnae 
Association,  as  president,  and  of  Miss  Bishop, 
of  Yale,  as  secretary  of  the  next  conference,  to 
be  held  at  Kansas  City  in  1922.       F.  H.  S. 

We  refer  the  alumnae  to  that  part  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  published  on 
page  234  which   concerns  the  changes  con- 


templated in  the  make-up  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  These  changes  are  three  in  num- 
ber: (1)  There  are  to  be  four  alumnae  trustees 
serving  eight  years;  (2)  there  are  to  be  seven 
men  and  seven  women  on  the  Board  besides 
the  President — a  proportion  of  women  un- 
known on  any  other  college  board,  we  believe; 
(3)  the  tenure  of  office  for  the  so-called  per- 
manent trustees  is  to  be  ten  years.  This  last 
provision  is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 
Miss  Marguerite  Wells  emphasized  this  fact 
to  the  Council.  She  said  that,  although  a 
committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  was  expecting  to 
report  that  permanence  in  office  is  undesirable 
and  hoped  to  influence  boards  of  trustees 
slowly,  a  committee  of  Smith  trustees  con- 
sisting of  two  men  and  one  woman  all  per- 
manent trustees,  before  this  report  was  in, 
recommended  that  Smith  limit  the  tenure  of 
office.  "They  virtually  decapitated  them- 
selves," said  Miss  Wells. 

LOCAL   CLUBS 

Local  clubs  are  very  chary  with  their  news. 
We  hear  quite  unofficially  that  the  spring 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Club  at  its  new 
Clubhouse  in  Stuyvesant  Square  was  a  most 
unusual  success  and  that  President  Neilson 
made  a  splendid  speech.  He  was  the  guest  of 
the  Boston  Club  in  February.  It  was  Gentle- 
men's Night;  and  they  were  present  in  flatter- 
ing numbers.  The  evening's  entertainment 
was  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  which  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Cox  and  President  Neilson  were 
special  guests.  Later  on  the  Governor  made  a 
short  informal  address  and  then  President 
Neilson  spoke  most  delightfully.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Boston  Club  is  about  500. 


ALUMNAE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE   QUARTERLY  BY  CLASSES 

In  the  July  Quarterly  we  shall  publish  a  chart,  similar  to  the  Alumnae  Association  chart 
published  in  February,  giving  the  percentages  of  subscribers  by  classes.  Scrutinize  the  table 
below  carefully  and  see  what  you  can  do  to  bring  up  the  per  cent  of  your  class.  There  are 
nearly  400  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  who  are  not  rated  in  class  percentages. 


Class 

Total 

per  cent 

Class 

Total 

per  cent 

Class 

Total 

per  cent 

Class 

Total 

per  cent 

living 

sub- 
scribers 

living 

sub- 
scribers 

living 

sub- 
scribers 

living 

sub- 
scribers 

1879 

10 

40% 

1890 

53 

64% 

190 1 

237 

55% 

1912 

358 

59% 

1880 

8 

63% 

1891 

68 

53% 

1902 

219 

49% 

1913 

367 

59% 

1881 

20 

60% 

1892 

79 

57% 

1903 

222 

50% 
55% 
61% 

1914 

315 

67% 

1882 

25 

48% 

1893 

104 

47% 

1904 

232 

1915 

315 

70% 

1883 

49 

5i% 

1894 

100 

48% 

1905 

197 

1916 

325 

76% 

1884 

40 

48% 

1895 

145 

54% 

1906 

218 

55% 

1917 

328 

73% 

1885 

35 

46% 

1896 

140 

52% 

1907 

256 

54% 

1918 

406 

74% 

1886 

42 

40% 

1897 

173 

70% 

1908 

288 

53% 

1919 

392 

68% 

1887 

38 

58% 

1898 

129 

53% 

1909 

310 

59% 

1920 

417 

72% 

1888 

41 

5i% 

1899 

184 

55% 

1910 

363 

58% 

1889 

43 

44% 

1900 

205 

50% 

1911 

345 

62% 

Totals 

7841 

60.7^ 
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THE  $4,000,000  FUND  AS  OF  MAY  1,   1921 


Percentage  of  Alumnae  donors  . 


(See  Fund  Report  on  page  184) 
87.3% 


Pledges  received 

Credited  to  classes $2,332,228.99 

Outside  donors 957,772 .  26 

Undergraduates 136,036 .  64 

Miscellaneous  gifts 464,730 .  96 


Number  of  donors 


1920  alumnae . . 

Alumnae 

Non-graduates . 
Outside  donors , 
Miscellaneous . 


173 
6522 
1800 
4291 

644 


Total $3,890,768 .  85         Total 

Payments  made  on  pledges 

Expenditures 
Remitted  to  trustees,  cash $1,692,886 


13,430 


Receipts 

Cash  received  as  gifts $1,662,466.01 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  securities  . . .  49,345-36 

Cash  received  as  interest 7,114.60 

Sage  Fund  securities 174,926.88 

Other  securities  received 118,164.92 

$2,012,017.77 


Cash  on  hand . 
Sage  securities  in  hands  of  Trustees 
Securities  transferred  to  Trustees .  . 
Securities  on  hand 


26,03953 

174,926.88 

111,989.92 

6,175.00 


$2,012,017.77 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  more  than  half  of  the  Fund  is  in  hand  less  than  a  year  after  the  last  pledges  were  made-  but 
in  order  that  the  building  program  of  the  College  may  not  be  held  up,  it  is  urged  that  all  payments  due  last  February  be 
made  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Chairman. 


NOTES  ON  GINLING 

Contributors  to  the  Ginling  Fund  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  break  ground  this 
spring  for  the  first  group  of  buildings  on  the 
new  campus.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Social 
and  Athletic  Building  put  into  this  group  as 
the  gift  of  Smith  alumnae. 

Details  concerning  the  history  and  organi- 
zation of  Ginling  have  already  been  given  in 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Quarterly.  The 
article  in  the  November  number  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilder  brought  especially  interesting 
first-hand  news. 

Several  alumnae  who  had  contributed  to 
the  Christmas  Gift  to  the  colleges  for  the 
Women  of  the  Orient  have  asked  if  these  sums 
could  be  credited  to  the  Smith  Ginling  Fund. 
That  is  possible  if  the  names  and  amounts 
contributed  are  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Miss 
Ellen  P.  Cook,  Albright  House,  Northampton. 
Alumnae  are  urged  to  send  in  such  informa- 
tion as  it  will  help  materially  to  swell  the  fund. 

THE  BRYN  MAWR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
FOR  WOMEN  WORKERS 

Bryn  Mawr  College  is  to  inaugurate  a  most 
interesting  experiment.  It  is  to  open  its 
doors  to  a  group  of  some  70  women  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  workers  in  factories,  shops, 
and  stores  and  for  a  session  of  eight  weeks 
give  them  academic  training,  athletics,  and  a 
taste  of  real  college  life.  The  school  will  open 
on  June  15.  The  students  will  of  course  live 
in  the  college  dormitories  and  a  fortunate  few 
alumnae  will  be  chosen  to  live  with  them  and 
share  in  the  life  of  the  students  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.     The  young  women — from 


twenty  to  thirty-five  is  considered  the  most 
desirable  age — may  chose  their  courses  from 
the  following: 

English,  written  and  spoken,  literature, 
history,  economics,  government,  labor  move- 
ments and  problems,  industrial  organization, 
elementary  law,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
community  life,  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
earth  and  of  life,  public  speaking,  and  appre- 
ciation of  art. 

Scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  provided 
by  trade  unions,  through  working  girls'  clubs, 
or  from  a  scholarship  fund  for  women  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  who 
might  otherwise  be  prevented  from  attending 
the  school.  Organizations  of  women  workers 
may  offer  additional  stipends  to  include  travel- 
ling expenses.  These  scholarships  will  be  open 
to  women  from  any  section  of  the  United 
States  and  from  any  trade. 

We  quote  from  the  official  statement: 

The  great  significance  of  the  idea  is  the 
social  promise  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween groups  now  wofully  separated  by  eco- 
nomic inequalities  and  miscomprehensions. 
If  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry  can  add  a  single  plank 
to  the  bridge  across  this  gulf  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  one  group  of  citizens  toward  an- 
other, it  will  be  doing  immeasurable  service 
to  humanity. 

Bryn  Mawr  does  not  intend  to  direct  and 
control  this  new  venture  but  expects  to  work 
with  the  best  minds  in  labor  and  educational 
circles.  She  is  simply  creating  the  opportu- 
nity and  giving  her  equipment.  The  General 
New  York  Financial  Committee  is  made  up  of 
women  from  several  colleges,  and  we  note 
with  gratification  that  Mrs.  Alice  Parsons  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morrow  are  among  them. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  July  issue  to 
your  class  secretary  by  June  5,  IQ21. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class   secretary — Mrs.    Edwin    Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

S.  Alice  Brown's  address  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  will  be  The  Benjamin  School,  144  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City. 

Affa  (Miner)  Tuttle's  daughter  Elizabeth 
returned  to  France  last  fall  for  a  second  year 
at  the  Lycee  at  Versailles. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  1101 
Orange  Av.,  Eustis,  Fla. 
MTK.  E.  McClellan  has  sold  her  studio  and 
business  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  is  de- 
voting her  time  to  her  residential,  recreational 
estate  at  Sarasota,  Fla.  This  is  described  as 
"the  most  attractive  and  novel  development 
of  its  kind  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida." 

Alice  (Peloubet)  Norton  sailed  Jan.  29  for 
Turkey  where  she  is  to  organize  a  department 
of  home  economics  at  Constantinople  College. 

Maria  M.  Vinton,  M.D.,  has  bought  a  new 
home  at  11211  Myrtle  Av.,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 

Ex-1882 

Mary  (Huggins)  Gamble  has  a  granddaugh- 
ter, Margaret  Gamble,  born  in  1920. 

Helen  Safford  returned  from  her  California 
trip  to  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  May  I. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Roger  Brooks, 
son  of  Frona  Brooks,  to  Anne  Goebel,  Mar.  20. 

Alice  Gifford  has  bought  a  winter  home  at 
225  First  St.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
fik'83  was  represented  at  the  Easter  Smith 
luncheon   in    Boston   by   Harriet   Poore  and 
Louise  (Woodward)  Haskell. 

Eugenia  Tilton  has  spent  the  winter  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Charlotte  Willard  returns  this  spring  to  her 
work  in  Marsovan,  Turkey. 

After  absence  caused  by  illness  Cora  Wil- 
liams has  returned  to  her  home  at  2345  Echo 
Park  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ex-1883 

The  address  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Walker  (Anna 
Morse)  is  17  WTare  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.   Jennie  M.   Richard- 
son, 317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler's  second  son, 
Leonard  Jr.,  who  is  a  junior  at  Harvard,  is  a 
member  of  the  Crimson  board.  Bancroft,  the 
oldest  son,  is  at  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Eunice,  at  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in 
Providence;  and  Nat,  the  youngest,  at  Middle- 
sex, Concord. 

Caroline  Hamilton  has  returned  to  the  East 
after  her  sabbatical  year  in  America,  and  is  at 
present  at  Beirut,  Syria,  in  charge  of  an 
orphanage  for  the  Near  East  Relief. 

Jennie  (Gould)  Hopkins's  younger  son  has 
recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  resume  his 
studies,  and  is  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena.  Her  older  son  re- 
turned to  France  to  engage  in  business. 

Clara  (MacFarland)  Hobbs  has  been  spend- 
ing the  year  in  New  York.  Dr.  Hobbs  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  Utica  last  July.  They 
plan  to  make  their  home  at  Morris,  Conn, 
(address  Lakeside,  Litchfield  County),  and 
this  summer  will  open  Sagawatha  Lodge,  a 
camp  for  boys. 

Flora  (Tait)  Phelps's  husband,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department  during 
the  war,  was  discharged  from  the  army  last 
December  and  returned  to  his  business  in 
Washington. 

Ex-1885 

Died. — Ida  Elizabeth  Riker,  Mar.  7,  at 
Harrodsburg,   Ky. 

In  Memoriam 

News  was  received  on  March  7  of  the  death 
of  Ida  Riker  from  pneumonia.  Ida  was  with 
us  in  college  for  a  little  over  two  years  and  was 
then  called  home  because  of  illness  there. 
From  that  time  on  her  life  was  devoted  in 
loving  service  to  the  members  of  the  family 
circle.  Some  of  us  were  privileged  to  visit 
in  that  home  and  we  gratefully  recall  the 
charming  hospitality  dispensed  by  one  and  all. 
It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  for  her  classmates 
to  remember  Ida  as  a  rare  soul,  who  radiated 
sunshine  and  good  cheer  and  added  much  to 
the  happiness  of  all  whose  lives  she  touched. 
The  memory  of  her  gentleness  and  strength  of 
character  is  a  rich  heritage  and  a  continual 
source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  knew  her. 

M.  C.  H. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mary  (Baker)  Fisher  and  her  husband  sail 
May  3  for  a  trip  in  France  and  England. 

Ginevra  (Fuller)  Duncan  and  Mr.  Duncan 
spent  February  and  March  in  Houston,  Tex. 

Gertrude  (Hulburt)  Wylie  has  been  visiting 
her  brother  who  is  a  professor  in  Colorado 
College. 

Florence  Tuckerman's  niece,  Florence  Ellin- 
wood  Allen,  daughter  of  Corinne  (Tuckerman) 
Allen  ex-1879,  has  been  elected  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas  Court,  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Mabel  (Kidder)  Selden's  daughter  Marion, 
Smith  1920,  is  teaching  in  Madrid. 
Ex-1886 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Mohan,  2041  Central  Av., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Emma  H.  Clarke,  92  South  St.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Hattie  Cushman's  brother  Rufus  died  Mar. 
29. 

Florence  (Merriam)  Bailey  and  her  husband 
are  in  Continental,  Ariz.,  where  they  live  in  a 
tent,  studying  live  birds  and  mammals. 
They  often  have  about  20  small  mammals  of 
the  curious  desert  kinds  in  cages  in  the  tent, 
while  many  birds  come  to  the  feeding  table 
outside.  They  are  in  the  Santa  Rita  Moun- 
tains, only  about  40  miles  from  the  Mexican 
line. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alden  P.  White,  3 
Federal  Court,  Salem,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boswell  (May  Foskett)  was 
very  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  in  February 
but  has  recovered. 

Died. — John  W.  Gillette,  husband  of  Grace 
Fidelia  James,  in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ex-1887 

Mrs.  Wilson  H.  Pierce  (Nettie  Bancroft) 
has  been  with  her  husband  in  Florida  for  about 
two  months,  spending  some  time  in  Washing- 
ton on  her  way  home. 

Pamela   (Clark)  Trow's  husband,  William 
A.  Trow,  died  in  California  in  February. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mary  DeVol  Wilcox,  55 
Hobart  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Seward  Simons,  son  of  Grace  (Churchyard) 
Simons,  was  married  in  Buffalo  in  April. 

Helen  (Lincoln)  Stone  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  has  wintered  in  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.  She  will  assume  the  class  secretaryship 
June  15  for  the  balance  of  the  five-year  period 
until  our  reunion  in  1923. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  A.  Perkins,  205 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Thayer's  father  died  in  November 
after  a  long  illness. 

Maud  (Phillips)  Speir's  husband  died  sud- 
denly in  February. 

New  Addresses. — Margaret  Baker  Foley, 
953  E.  62  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rose  C.  Lyman,  212  W.  120  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Ex- 1 890 

Catherine  (Turner)  Minshall  died  in  Janu- 
ary. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

In  order  to  have  our  reunion  a  success  it  is 
necessary  for  each  one  to  do  her  part,  and 
send  a  greeting  to  the  class  if  unable  to  be 
present.  Thus  far  30  answers  have  come 
from  the  questionnaire,  which  leaves  70  still 
to  be  heard  from.  B.  D.  C. 

Mary  Churchyard  and  Bertha  Keyes  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Mary  Raymond  sails  for  England,  June  15. 

Mary  Sabin  will  travel  in  China  with  her 
sister,  sailing  in  July. 

Lillian  Skinner  is  studying  in  Italy. 


Died. — Alice  (Osgood)  Thomas,  Nov.  25, 
1920. 

Professor  John  H.  Hewitt,  father  of  Helen 
Hewitt,  Oct.  6,  1920. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele,  478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Grace  Dennen  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lyric  West,  a  new  monthly  magazine  of  verse 
published  in  Los  Angeles. 

Alice  Robertson  Carr,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
William  Watts  Carr  (Margaret  MacDougall), 
is  doing  brilliant  work  in  sculpture,  her  spe- 
cialty being  animal  portraits.  She  also  does 
charming  figures.  Mrs.  Carr's  present  ad- 
dress is  4312  Ninth  Av.  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Ex-1892 

Mrs.  John  Stevens  Murdock  (Pauline  Fox) 
died  July  11,  1920.  Her  son  Paul  (Yale  '14 
S.)  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  Mur- 
dock Print  Shop,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

Luetta  (Ullrich)  Bumstead's  husband,  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Bumstead  of  Yale  University, 
died  suddenly  last  January.  Her  daughter 
Eleanor  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1923;  her 
son  Jack  is  in  his  second  year  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  College. 

Married. — Laura  (McConway)  Scoville's 
daughter  Margaret,  Feb.  26,  to  Ira  Vaughan 
Hiscock. 

New  Address. — Anne  Jonas  Wells,  2226 
Pleasant  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Susan  Knox  represented  the  Class  at  the 
Council  Meeting  in  February  and  her  account 
of  it  will  be  in  the  class  letter.  We  tried  to  see 
how  many  '93s  we  could  get  together  for  a 
luncheon,  and  with  councillors,  faculty,  and 
Northamptonites  we  had  12:  Anne  (McCon- 
way) McEldowney,  Mary  Landon,  Florence 
Jackson,  Mabel  (Wyatt)  Jepson,  Sue  Knox, 
Ellen  Cook,  Harriet  Bigelow,  Grace  Smith, 
Mary  Cook,  Gertrude  Flagg,  Maud  Strong, 
and  Harriet  (Holden)  Oldham.  Charlotte 
(Stone)  MacDougall  and  Carrie  Bourland 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  not  be  present. 
We  began  to  talk  plans  for  our  next  reunion. 
Have  you  any  ideas  to  suggest? 

Etta  L.  Jacobs  is  on  the  Republican  City 
Committee  of  Brockton  and  is  secretary  of  the 
Ward  5  Committee.  She  is  also  a  director  and 
on  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the 
Brockton  Civic  Federation,  and  is  active  in 
church  work. 

Grace  (Landon)  Rickey's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth is  entered  for  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
next  fall. 

Florence  Sabin  has  been  invited  to  go  as  a 
delegate  to  the  opening  of  the  Rockefeller 
Medical  School  in  Peking,  China,  this  summer. 

Capt.  MacDougall  (Charlotte  Stone's  hus- 
band) is  at  the  head  of  the  Historical  Section 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  also 
head  of  the  Naval  Library. 

Died. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Blanche  (Libby)  Chase,  of  acute  pneumo- 
nia, Dec.  28,  1920.  She  leaves  a  husband, 
Arthur  L.  Chase,  and  a  daughter,  Beth. 
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At  the  Boston  Association's  annual  luncheon 
there  were  six  '93s  present:  Julia  Dwight, 
Emma  (Holmes)  Johnson,  Florence  Jackson, 
Etta  Jacobs,  Susan  Kelley,  and  Harriet  (Hol- 
den )  ()ldham.  We  enjoyed  seeing  each  other, 
but  where  were  all  the  others? 
Ex-1893 

Capt.  Sumner  E.  W.  Kittelle,  Nan  Sigsbee's 
husband,  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Lee  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Letitia  (Moon)  Conard,  in  Grinnell,  la., 
is  giving  much  of  her  time  to  social  work 
among  the  poor,  visiting  homes  and  supervis- 
ing club  work.  One  of  her  three  children, 
Elizabeth,  is  in  the  college  at  Grinnell.  Letitia 
is  also  vitally  interested  in  the  American 
Friends'  Service  work  in  Europe.  She  finds 
the  present  situation,  political  and  industrial, 
of  great  interest,  and  declares  that  she  is 
politically  and  religiously  a  socialist. 

Alice  Hubbard,  Eleanor  Johnson,  Mabel 
(Moore)  White,  and  the  class  secretary  were 
present  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  New 
York  Smith  Club  in  its  new  home  in  Stuy- 
vesant  Square  on  Mar.  19. 

Olivia  (Howard)  Dunbar  has  an  article, 
"Spring  of  the  Year,"  in  the  Yale  Review  for 
April.  To  some  of  us  whose  children  are  our 
intimate  friends,  much  that  she  writes  seems 
unreal. 

From  Madison,  Wis.,  Agnes  (Learned) 
Dawson,  mother  of  four  daughters,  writes 
that  her  eldest  daughter,  who  has  been  study- 
ing at  Miss  Madeira's  School  in  Washington, 
expects  to  enter  Smith  in  1922.  Agnes  has  a 
summer  camp  for  little  girls  in  the  woods  of 
northern  Wisconsin.  She  is  planning  to  take 
her  group  in  future  summers  to  camps  in  the 
White  Mountains  and  Rockies. 

Helen  (Perkins)  Phelps  lives  out  of  doors  all 
the  year  long.  Her  summers  are  spent  in  a 
log  cabin  on  the  Canadian  border,  her  winters 
on  the  Florida  coast,  and  her  springs  and 
autumns  in  her  garden  in  Newton  Centre, 
where  she  enjoys  work  in  her  beloved  church. 

Frances  (Bancroft)  Long  made  a  New  York 
group  very  happy  by  coming  in  to  luncheon  at 
the  new  Smith  Clubhouse,  one  day  in  March. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Putnam 
(Mary  Clark),  care  of  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Died. — Our  beloved  Elizabeth  (Balch) 
Jackson  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  13.  The  following  notice  is 
from  the  Boston  Transcript:  "Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Balch  Jackson,  wife  of  Allen  W.  Jackson,  a 
Boston  architect,  died  suddenly  last  evening 
at  her  home  in  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge, 
where  she  had  lived  for  twenty  years.  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  la.,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  John  K.  P.  Balch,  who  was 
identified  with  telephone  interests  in  the 
Middle  West.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Smith 
College,  class  of  1894,  and  was  married  to  Mr. 
Jackson  in  1900.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  and  inter- 
ested in  social  service  activities.  Besides  her 
husband  she  is  survived  by   three   children. 


Ex-1894 
Katherine  Taft  leads  a  busy  life  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  She  spends  her  mornings  in  the 
kindergarten  and  her  afternoons  in  primary 
work  in  the  West  Boylston  Street  public  school. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Woman's 
Club  and  of  the  Kindergarten  Club  of  Wor- 
cester. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  677 
W.  204  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marguerite  Wells  attended  the  second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  at  Cleveland  in  April. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Maude  (Carpenter)  Murphy  has  been  at 
The  Hotel  Seymour,  W.  45  St.,  New  York 
City,  for  some  time. 

Bess  (Cutter)  Morrow  was  in  Europe  during 
March  and  April. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  left  early  in  April  for 
a  two  months'  trip  in  Europe.  She  wrote  that 
she  would  surely  be  back  for  reunion. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Carrie  (Richard- 
son) Babson  says  she  and  Professor  Babson 
have  been  in  Paris  since  last  summer  taking 
courses  in  French  at  the  Sorbonne.  They  left 
early  in  February  for  a  trip  through  Northern 
Africa  and  the  Riviera,  after  which  they 
expect  to  go  to  Grenoble  for  further  study. 

Eleanor  (Bush)  Woods,  Claire  (Hammond) 
Rand,  Maria  (Keyes)  Mooers,  Mabel  (Mil- 
lett)  Carhart,  Margaret  (Manson)  Holcomb, 
Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley,  and  Edith  Walker 
represented  the  class  of  '96  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Boston  Smith  Club  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  Apr.  2. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  have 
daughters  now  at  Smith:  Marion  (Chase) 
Howard,  Flora  (Clark)  Winchester,  Ann 
(Day)  Hunt,  Isabelle  (Foote)  Pinkham, 
Constance  (McCalmont)  Humphrey,  Eleu- 
thera  (Smith)  McCalmont,  Sophie  (Wash- 
burn) Bateman. 

Died. — Mar.  18,  at  Cambridge,  John  Win- 
throp  Platner,  husband  of  Clara  (Burnham) 
Platner. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Grace  (Brooks)  Heathman:  "My  three- 
year-old  daughter  takes  a  large  part  of  my 
time.  My  oldest  boy,  George,  is  a  junior  at 
Boston  Tech.,  Brooks  and  Boltin  go  to  Mo- 
raine Park  School,  one  of  the  interesting  new 
experimental  schools.  It  was  started  in 
Dayton  four  years  ago  and  is  already  becom- 
ing known  all  over  the  country  on  account  of 
its  original  methods." 

Dorothy  Caverno  sends  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  life  on  her  brother's  farm  in  Mis- 
souri where  she  has  been  basking  in  the  sun 
in  company  with  meadow  larks  (all  winter), 
cardinals,  mocking  birds,  and  a  great  variety 
of  farm  animals.  "I'm  having  a  very  rare 
opportunity  this  year.  It  isn't  often  that  one 
can  combine  recuperation  and  a  good  time, 
but  that's  just  what  I'm  doing." 
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rest  of  the  year  and  sailed  in  March  for  a  trip 
abroad. 

Perley  'Merrill,  Macfarland's  husband  was 
decorated  by  Gen.  Nivelle  when  he  came  as  a 
spec:  t]  I  ranee  to  the  Amer- 

ican Tercentenary  Celebration.  Dr.    Macfar- 


land,  who  had  -  two 

years  before,  as  ;e   of 

T:  -  Legion  of  Honor,"   the 

higher  ry  the  French  Gov- 

ernmer.:      A  Tress  report  of  the  event  which 
took  place  in  Boston  stated  that  wher- 

-3I    conferred     the     knighthood,     "the 
nafir  .    .     -     Jriurch  and 

■  "     Dark 
:  crley  was  Gen.  NireBt'a  hostess  at  her 
home  in  Mountain  Lak 

Josephine        ice     .  ingley  and  her  husband 
r.ome  in  Pueblo,  spent  seven 
■oaifa  ■  California,  and  have  been  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  since  7  ment 
address  remains  as  before.    "  I  am  still  hoping 
that  my  daughter  may  attend  Smith.     Last 
■t  Colorado  College  and  this 
ear  is  it  Lelaad  5 :2.nford,  one  of  nineteen  to 
be  admitted  on  the  'preferred  list.'    At  pres- 
rpending  her  Easter  vacation  with 
Stella                  Hamilton." 

Louise  Rogers)  Nichols  has  a  new  address, 
27  Laurel  Rd.,  but  mail  is  sent  to  Drawer  13, 
Yale  Sialirm,  New  Haven.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
the  honor  and  responsibility  of  being  the 
c  architect  of  the  beautiful  new 
Harkness  Quadrangle. 

Jos-  Seaafl     Z— erson  returned   to 

1  iress,  care  of  A.  R.  C). 
The  death  from  pneumonia  of  her  oldest  sister 
ed  her  months  at  home. 
Juli^     Starteaaat     Merriam's  oldest"  boy 
:  1  .iphomore  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  second  expects  to  enter  Cornell  in  the  fall 
and  to  become  an  engineer,  and  Julia  is  a 
nool. 
Eth  asts  her  husband 

in  his  clerical  duties  as  secretary-  of  the  board 
of  se  In   a  course  on  the  Modern 

Poets  at  her  Woman's  Club,  it  has  fallen  to  her 
lot  to  prepare  a  paper  on  Anna  Branch! 
Ex-1697 
Esther  Buxton  is  at  Teachers  College  this 

Elizabeth  Dixon  is  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  as  supervisor  of  Field 
Work. 

The  Boston  group  has  met  twice  at  the 
College  Club,  in  December  with  ten  present, 
^rch  with  fourteen,  including  Grace 
rHyde;  Ricker  1  -     The  second  lunch- 

eon was  in  honor  of  our  president  who  gave 
an  admirable  report  of  the  Council  where  she 
had  represented  the  class.  While  in  North- 
ampton she  brought  together  for  luncheon  at 
the  Alumnae  House  six  of  our  seven  daughters 
now  in  college  and  three  other  councillors, 
Edith  Dun  ton,  Florence  (Low)  Kelsey,  and 
Mary  fShepard)  Clough.  In  Chicago,  Lil 
re)  Knight  and  Albertine  (Flershem) 
Valentine  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Elsie 
Tallant  who  was  attending  a  medical  conven- 
tion  I 

See  the  Alumnae  Register  for  the  correct  ad- 
dresses of  Blaikie,  Bogue,  Buxton,  Crane, 
Dustan,  Greenwood,  G.  Harris,  M.  Harris, 
Jeffrey,  Keith,  Kelley,  G.  Knapp,  Lahm,  Lock- 
e  I    Montague,  Otis,  Wells,  Wilkinson. 
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Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury.  Mass. 

Jessie  I  Bingham)  Dowlin  is  teaching  in 

iest  son  is  a  senior  at 
JoUege,  her  second  a  junior  a 
Pleasant  M  cademy,  the  youngest  a 

:.an  in  high  school. 
Alice  O  living  in  Chicago.    She 

is  chief  clerk  in  the  Central  Department  of 
Prohibition  Enforcement.     This  includes  the 
four  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
".sin. 

ion  Pugh  Read  had  a  story,  MI 
g  Grace,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
h. 

r.g  has  been  traveling  in  South 
America  this  winter. 

wm 

Class    secretary — Grace    P.    Chapin 

.  Providence.  R.  I. 
7  -.-     ;.■.«  v >.:-.-.  i«  ::«  «;.  ■-■.::::.;■  ::  r.hr.i:-e:h. 
(Goodwin)  Botsford  in  the  loss  of  her  father 
which  occurred  on  March  17. 

Caroline  (Hills)  Allen's  eldest  daughter, 
-  spent  abroad,  is  com- 
p'.v-:n-  :.-.:  r.r=:  year  i:  :he  Vr.:ver=::y  ::' 
California.  She  is  a  member  of  the  freshman 
staff  of  the  Daily  Calif arnian,  the  college 
paper. 

Harriet  Martin,  besides  teaching  in  the 
igh  High  School  in  New  York 
glazes  and  fires  pottery  as  well  as  carrying 
on  a  business  of  making  and  embroidering 
gowns  and  blouses  in  wool  embroidery  of  her 
c.v-  ie?:^". 

Bertha  i  Reeves)  Laws  and  her  fam: 
g  in  the  parsonage  at  Larchmont  Circle, 
Lar: '••::-.:-:.  N:t:.:<    \  a 

a  Smith  spent  the  winter  in  New  York- 
Sally  Bascom.  daughter  of  Lucy  (Tufts) 
Bascom  and  Elizabeth  Crooks,  daughter  of 
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enthusiasm  for  reunion  even  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  had  helped  to  plan  for  it.  We  shall 
have  to  carry  on  without  her  presence.  We 
must  try  to  carry  on  with  her  wonderful 
spirit.  It  will  take  the  united  and  unswerving 
loyalty  of  us  all  to  attain  even  approximately 
the  heights  which  May  had  set  for  our 
Twentieth. 

At  the  chapel  exercises  on  the  Monday  after 
her  death  President  Neilson  read  very  beauti- 
ful selections  from  the  third  and  fourth  chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  then  he  said: 

"The  passage  which  has  just  been  read  was 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  loss  the  College 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  best- 
loved  alumnae,  Mary  Bell  Lewis  of  the  class 
of  1 90 1.  My  own  knowledge  of  Miss  Lewis 
came  through  the  War  Service  Board  of  which 
she  was  a  member  and  for  some  time  Chair- 
man. I  dare  to  say  that  no  member  of  the 
Smith  College  Relief  Unit  itself  did  more  for 
the  College  or  for  France  than  Miss  Lewis. 
She  gave  lavishly  of  her  means  and  her  strength 
to  the  organizing  of  the  Unit,  its  equipment, 
transportation,  and  maintenance,  and  all  her 
service  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  self- 
effacement.  I  never  expect  to  know  an  alumna 
who  will  offer  to  this  College  greater  loyalty  or 
greater  devotion." 

Mrs.  Thayer,  who  worked  with  May  con- 
stantly and  intimately  during  these  years  has 
written  a  lovely  tribute  which  will  be  found  in 
the  War  Service  material. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Gardner)  Anderson  a 
son,  Peter  Chandler,  Dec.  4,  1920. 

To  Grace  (Mason)  Young  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Sacret,  Mar.  29,  1920.  Grace  has  four 
sons  and  four  daughters  living. 

Married. — Ida  Tallcott  to  G.  E.  Hinchey. 
They  are  living  at  754  Irving  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111. 

Ethel  (Betts)  Barnhisel  writes  that  Carmel 
by  the  Sea,  Calif.,  is  a  glorious  place  to  visit 
and  she  wishes  it  were  her  permanent  home, 
but  her  husband  is  not  very  strong  and  they 
are  drifting  about  until  he  is  entirely  himself 
again. 

Ruth  Chew  is  West  indefinitely,  taking  a 
rest.  "My  'idea  factory'  is  having  a  vaca- 
tion while  I  do  ditto,  but  ideas  can't  be 
downed  and  a  number  of  new  ones  are  clamor- 
ing to  put  on  visibility.  Last  April  I  received 
a  patent  on  a  paper  hat-saver  that  some  day 
will  be  a  boon  to  mortals  caught  in  a  shower 
minus  an  umbrella.  It's  absolutely  water- 
proof, adjusts  to  practically  any  size  hat,  yet 
folds  into  an  envelope.  The  automatic  plant 
waterer  is  selling  all  over  the  country."  Her 
present  address  is  3730  Wilson  Av.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Lucy  (Davis) 
Rice,  who  lost  her  husband,  Walter  Rice,  Sept. 
9,  1920.  She  is  district  supervisor  and  field 
worker  in  Los  Angeles  County  charities.  Her 
address  is  497  S.  El  Molino  Av.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Katherine    Holmes    is    assistant    director, 


Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  A.  R.  C. 
and  living  at  513  Southbrook  Courts,  Sixteenth 
and  Newton  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lillian  Hull  writes,  Jan.  12,  from  Italy 
where  she  has  been  for  two  years:  "  I  came  over 
to  France  with  the  overseas  section  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  was  sent  down  to  Italy  to 
open  up  the  work  and  have  been  executive 
for  Italy  ever  since.  We  have  seen  mobs  and 
been  in  them  but  never  really  frightened;  we 
have  had  strikes  of  the  worst  kind,  industrial 
panics,  near  revolutions,  but  we  have  hardly 
known  we  were  passing  through  such  dire 
events.  We  learn  more  of  what  goes  on  in 
Italy  or  what  is  supposed  to  go  on  from  the 
pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  from 
excited  cables  or  letters  from  our  relatives. 
For  very  early  in  our  stay  did  we  partake 
sufficiently  of  the  Italian  character  to  laugh 
and  shrug  our  shoulders  and  go  about  our 
business  and  feel  that  the  mob  or  the  strike 
wouldn't  really  be  dangerous  or  lasting.  In 
Spezia  last  year,  a  reception  we  were  trying  to 
give  in  our  wooden  hut  down  in  the  people's 
quarters  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by 
a  mob  meeting  out  in  front  of  us,  of  3000  men. 
Lenine  was  glorified,  and  red  flags  and  the 
music  of  'II  Bandiero  Rosso'  were  ever  pres- 
ent. The  Italian  flag  and  our  own  were  torn 
down  from  our  door.  .  .  .  The  girls'  club 
met  as  usual  that  night  for  recreation,  80  at- 
tending. Solid  around  the  hut  at  the  windows 
were  the  men  of  the  section  to  watch.  I  was 
there  just  for  a  day  or  so.  I  explained  our 
work  and  our  relations  with  capitalism,  labor, 
the  church,  our  own  Government,  and  the 
Italian  Government,  and  also  incidentally 
how  we  played  games  without  cheating — after 
that  the  side  lines  kept  order  for  me  I  can  as- 
sure you,  no  girl  cheated  without  a  shout  from 
those  outside,  and  finally  they  asked  to  send  a 
blind  boy  in  to  give  a  recitation.  He  recited 
'Italia,  Italia  per  Sempre'  and  the  applause 
seemed  almost  to  shake  the  hut  down.  So 
the  mob  of  five  hours  earlier  showed  their 
innate  and  undying  love  for  Italy.  We  have 
spent  the  time  establishing  work  in  nine  cities 
in  Italy.  ...  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
travel  from  north  to  south  and  strikes  and  no 
food  and  icy  cold  trains  and  the  stealing  of  my 
possessions  and  the  problems  awaiting  me  have 
not  taken  away  the  keen  joy  I  have  had  every 
minute.  .  .  .  We  have  proved  that  Ital- 
ian girls  love  what  American  girls  love  and 
Milano's  membership  of  700  in  8  months  and 
a  crowded  cafeteria,  gives  us  hope  for  a 
wonderful  future.  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
for  a  year  of  having  a  1902  girl  with  me  here  in 
Italy,  Edith  Blanchard,  who  was  executive  in 
Milano  and  now  back  in  America.  She  is  still 
doing  work  for  Italians." 

Henrietta  Prentiss  is  teaching  again  in 
Hunter  College.  She  did  international  stu- 
dent work  in  Paris  1919-20. 

Grace  MacDougall  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  New  York  University  in   1920. 

Bernice  (Secrest)  Pyke  gives  dramatic 
readings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  talks  on 
citizenship.  She  is  now  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeewoman  from  Ohio. 
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Gertrude  Tubby  has  been  made  secretary 
of  the  American  Society  of  Psychical  Research 

in  Boston,  headquarters  at  25  Marlboro  St. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  this  position. 
The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "The  American 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  a 
secretary  so  devoted  to  the  work,  so  able, 
sincere,  and  so  deeply  in  earnest."  She 
divides  her  time  between  Boston  and  New 
York.  Gertrude  says  she  has  no  time  to  take 
University  courses  or  domesticate  any  speci- 
men of  genus  homo! 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Brewster 
(Achsah  Barlow),  Torre  Quattus  Venti,  Isola 
di  Capri,  Gulf  of  Naples,  Italy. 

I         Ethel  Treat,  10  Silver  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Adeline    Davidson,    9    Summit    St.,    East 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Larkin  (Caroline  Gleason), 
219  N.  First  St.,  Olean,  X.  V. 

Lillie  Nelson,  440  E.  26  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lombard  (Marie  Pugsley), 
1 195  Erie  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Robinson  (Mary  Wallace),  916 
Grant  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Ex- 1 902 

Born. — To  Eloise  (Ware)  Conner  a  son, 
Apr.  23,  1920. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Leonard  Worcester 
(Grace  Bushee),  435  Hanover  St.,  Manchester, 
N.H. 

Lena  Mae  Bowen,  18 16  San  Pasqual  St., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Knight  (Ida  Lee),  9  Ridge 
Rd.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Albert  Washburn  (Florence  Lincoln), 
Hanover,  N.  H.  (winter),  Falmouth,  Mass. 
(summer). 

Mrs.     George     Lovejoy     (Theo     Mastin), 
3500  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Francis  W.  Tully, 
3  Alwington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

The  class  of  1903  can  not  let  the  death  of 
our  beloved  May  Lewis  pass  without  recording 
our  grief  at  her  loss.  We  like  to  remember 
her  as  she  was  to  our  class, — the  idolized  upper 
class  girl !  Her  interest  in  us,  her  ready  sym- 
pathy, her  natural  leadership,  her  simple 
lovableness  made  her  a  worthy  idol,  and  we 
treasure  the  remembrance  of  our  young  hero- 
worship.  She  was  an  uplifting  influence  to  us 
all.  We  all  loved  her  and  admired  her.  1903 
mourns  her. 

Born. — To  Bessie  (Boies)  Cotton  a  son, 
John  Boies,  July  1,  1920. 

To  Bertha  (Johnson)  Campbell  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Louise,  Aug.  4,  1918. 

To  Leolyn  (Smith)  Morgan  twins,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  William  Rowland  and  Pauline 
Webley,  Mar.  5.  Leolyn  has  three  older 
daughters. 

To  Marie  (Weeden)  Langford  twin  daugh- 
ters. Mar.  24.  Marie  now  has  the  largest 
family  in  1903,  six  children. 

To  Edith  (Wyman)  Rolfe  a  third  son, 
Arthur  Merriam,  May  17,  1920. 

Died. — Louise  (Shattuck)  Adams  in  Cali- 
fornia,   Apr.    2.     She    leaves    two    children, 


Janet,  aged  12,  and  Stirling,  aged  10.  The  class 
will  feel  keen  sympathy  for  them  and  for  Lois. 

Herdman  Davison,  infant  son  of  Helen 
(Davison)  Cleland  in  April  1920. 

New  Addresses. — Virginia  Bartle,  The 
Anglo-London  &  Paris  National  Bank,  1  San- 
some  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  David  Heydorn  Ray  (Sara  Beecher), 
First  Avenue,  Arcadia,  Calif.  Sara  writes 
that  she  has  a  small  ranch  four  miles  from 
Pasadena  and  enjoys  raising  turkeys  and 
chickens,  while  her  husband  commutes  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Cotton  (Bessie  Boies), 
Talmadge  Hill,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Bessie 
is  still  on  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

Mrs.  William  Raddin  Pond  (Dorothea 
Burnham),  239  Grove  St.,  Rutland,  Vt.  Dot's 
new  home  is  outside  of  town  and  her  four 
children  enjoy  having  plenty  of  room  to  play. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Duff  Knapp  (Harriet  Collin), 
731  Allen  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Logan  (Florence  Durflin- 
ger),  271 1  Scottwood  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Bosher  Edgerly  (Bertha 
Folsom),  1937  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Marjorie  Gray  has  moved  from  212  to  173 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  She  is  much  in- 
terested in  "The  Durant  Inc.,"  a  new  club  for 
women. 

Mrs.  Preston  H.  Edwards  (Mabel  Griffith), 
Darlington,  S.  C.  Mabel  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  Baltimore,  Md.  and  enjoys 
seeing  college  girls,  after  so  many  years  of 
isolation  in  India. 

Helen  McAfee,  92  Cottage  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Marion  H.  McClench,  901  Detroit  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  building 
has  a  new  name  but  Marion  is  in  the  same 
place  "helping  business  return  to  normalcy 
and  business  women  to  secure  an  income  for 
their  old  age." 

Mrs.  James  Graham  Chalfant  (Edla  Steele), 
P.  O.   Box  95,   Northern  Pike,  Wilkinsburg, 

Pa- 
Elizabeth   Torrey's   permanent   address   is 

now  22  Sweetser  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  but 

until  the  summer  vacation  of  the  Bancroft 

School  she  will  be  at  45  Cedar  St.,  Worcester, 

Mass. 

Other  News. — Ellen  (Barbour)  Glines 
spent  the  winter  of  1919-20  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  attended  the  Hartford  Art 
School.  Last  summer  she  went  to  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Paris,  and  London  and  brought 
back  a  beautiful  English  boy,  two  years  old, 
to  adopt  as  a  son.  He  has  been  named  Walter 
Allan  Glines  but  they  call  him  "Bill."  To 
keep  up  her  phenomenal  record  for  accidents 
Ellen  was  slightly  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck 
at  Meriden  on  her  return  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
at  present  has  a  sprained  wrist  which  is  in- 
terfering with  her  landscape  painting. 

Helen  (Allen)  Barlow's  three  children  are 
all  well  now  after  a  year  which  has  included 
whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
appendicitis. 

Lucia    (Bailey)    Bliss  has  been   appointed 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Washington  County, 
Vt.  She  is  also  State  Chairman  for  Thrift  in 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Alice  Blanchard  is  principal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Children's  Work  in  the  public  library 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Helen  (Broadhead)  Smith  visited  New  York 
recently  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  and 
enjoyed  seeing  some  of  the  1903  girls  there. 

From  December  to  May,  Alice  Clark  lives 
at  the  Hotel  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  Dover,  N.  H.  where 
she  is  interested  in  community  work. 

Although  on  the  rural  route  from  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  Fannie  Clement's  farm  is  about  ten 
miles  from  the  town,  near  Dracut.  Fan  has 
been  remodeling  an  old  house,  doing  most  of 
the  work  herself, — plastering  and  papering  in 
the  winter  so  that  she  can  devote  her  time  to 
the  garden  in  the  spring. 

Esther  Conant  is  aiming  high  for  her  office 
is  on  the  37th  floor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  Madison  Square,  New  York  City. 
She  is  writing  for  the  bureau  of  special  publica- 
tions of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  and  Community  Service. 

As  Gertrude  (Curtis)  Billings'  husband  is 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  Gertrude  has  spent  the 
winter  in  Montpelier  and  found  it  most 
interesting  to  follow  Vermont  laws  in  the 
making. 

Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch  and  her  husband, 
who  is  editor  of  Christian  Work,  sailed  for 
England  Mar.  22.  They  expect  to  be  gone  for 
several  months  of  work  for  Dr.  Lynch  and  rest 
for  Maude. 

Marion  (Evans)  Stanwood  has  become 
keenly  interested  in  the  Girl  Scout  movement 
and,  wishing  to  be  an  efficient  Scout  Captain, 
has  in  a  very  short  time  become  a  first  class 
scout.  In  fact  she  has  fourteen  merit  badges 
already  and  is  studying  for  others. 

Marguerite  (Fabens)  Lakin-Smith  did  not 
come  to  Boston  to  visit,  as  she  had  planned  to 
do,  for  she  has  been  very  ill. 

Georgia  Field  is  now  an  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
O.     She  is  still  Dean  of  Women. 

Grace  (Gilbert)  Graff  was  recently  reported 
in  Honolulu. 

Helen  Goodspeed  has  had  an  opportunity 
for  some  interesting  Americanization  work 
with  a  division  of  boys  of  various  nationalities 
to  whom  she  has  taught  English  at  the  Horace 
Mann  High  School,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh's  twins,  John- 
stone and  James  Jr.,  are  not  a  bit  worried 
over  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  1903*3 
only  twins,  for,  although  two  new  pairs  ar- 
rived in  March,  they  are  still  the  only  twin 
boys.  Jean  writes  that  they  are  "neither 
dense  nor  handsome." 

Laura  Hager  spent  the  winter  in  Orange, 
N.  J.  caring  for  a  brother  who  has  been 
seriously  ill. 

Helen  Hatch  made  her  debut  as  a  school 
teacher  last  September.  She  is  teaching 
English  and  history  in  one  of  the  high  schools 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 


Edith  Hill  is  again  editing  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly.  Look  at  the  sub- 
scribers' list  on  page  241  and  see  if  you  don't 
think  1903  ought  to  do  better  toward  sup- 
porting it  and  backing  Edith  up.  The  class 
secretary  doesn't  dare  to  get  started  on  this 
subject  for  she  cares  just  a  little  too  much 
about  keeping  the  girls  in  touch  and  knows 
the  Quarterly  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Do  get 
others  to  subscribe  and  raise  the  class  morale. 

Susan  Hill  has  returned  from  California  and 
will  teach  jewelry-making  at  Camp  Winne- 
shawauka  again  this  summer. 

Elizabeth  Jack  is  field  representative  of 
the  Central  Division  of  the  A.  R.  C. 

Bertha  (Johnson)  Campbell,  who  had  not 
been  heard  from  for  several  years,  writes  a 
charming  letter  from  her  home  in  the  country 
in  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  She  says  her 
silence  is  certainly  not  due  to  lack  of  interest 
for  she  saves  every  bit  of  news  about  1903, 
puts  it  away  with  her  class  book  and  every 
year,  at  housecleaning  time,  sits  calmly  down 
and  reads  every  word  of  it.  Bertha's  little 
girl  says  she  wants  to  go  to  Smith  if  she  can 
take  Sandy,  her  dog. 

Anna  Kitchel  is  spending  the  year  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  writing  her  thesis 
and  hoping  to  get  her  Ph.D.  in  June. 

Frances  Lawrence  is  chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  the  Republican  Town 
Committee  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  She 
is  also  president  of  the  local  literary  club, 
manager  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Seal  Drives, 
teaches  a  large  Sunday-school  class  of  young 
women,  and  keeps  house. 

During  the  year  that  Georgia  Lyon  just 
spent  as  an  exchange  teacher  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  she  qualified  for  membership  in  the 
"Mazamas"  by  climbing  Mt.  Hood  and  later 
made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Rainier. 

Catherine  MacKenzie  reports  that  she  has 
a  "nice  family  of  27  at  present," — all  little 
convalescents. 

Caroline  (Marsh)  Jenkins  is  teaching  civics 
in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New 
York  City  and  sees  a  great  deal  of  Marie  Oiler 
who  teaches  English  there. 

Beatrice  Putnam  has  been  spending  the 
winter  and  spring  in  California. 

Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant  is  at  present  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

Elizabeth  (Viles)  McBride  has  taken  her 
four  little  girls  from  Sholapur  to  Kodaikanal 
for  the  hot  season. 

Alta  (Zens)  Vineyard  and  her  young  son 
took  a  long  trip  recently  visiting  most  of  the 
leading  colleges  for  men  in  the  country.  Now 
Jimmy  is  to  decide  for  himself  where  he  wishes 
to  go,  Alta's  very  interesting  theory  being 
that  he  will,  in  this  way,  have  a  far  more 
definite  and  stronger  incentive  for  study  in  the 
next  few  years.  To  set  his  standards  high, 
they  visited  Smith  for  several  days. 
Ex- 1 903 

Born. — To  Elsie  (Burke)  Yeomans  a  sec- 
ond child,  the  first  son,  Clinton  Babcock, 
Nov.  21,  1920. 

To  Marion  (Hasey)  Packard  a  third  child, 
the  second  daughter,  Mar.  8,  1920. 
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Elizabeth  (Stone)  Hart's  children  have  not 
been  on  our  records  until  now.  They  are 
Jonathan  Thomas  Jr.,  born  Aug.  26,  1908; 
Stephen,  born  Sept.  1,  1910,  and  Richard 
Davis,  born  Feb.  15,  191 2.  A  little  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1906  but  died  at 
the  age  of  three  months.  Elizabeth  inquires 
for  the  24  Green  St.  girls.  Address,  Maple 
Hill,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

To  Estella  (Wood)  Martin  a  second  child, 
the  first  daughter,  Louise,  July  27,  1915. 

Died. — William  Fisher  Dana,  husband  of 
Sara  (Crawford)  Dana. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Francis  J.  Mitchell 
Jr.  (Mary  Baker),  Beecher  St.,  Woodbridge, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Evans  Wood  (Julia  Bishop), 
605  Forest  Av.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Julia's 
husband  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Lee  Brooke  (Mina  Blanchard), 
having  rented  her  home  in  Oak  Park,  is  stay- 
ing temporarily  with  her  parents  at  270  N. 
Franklin  Av.,  River  Forest,  111.  Mina's  son, 
Wilfred,  hopes  to  go  to  Cornell  in  another 
year. 

Irene  Brown's  address  is  at  present  463 
Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  She  hopes 
to  make  New  Haven  a  permanent  home  for 
herself  and  the  two  little  boys,  Guy  and  Joe, 
whom  she  has  adopted.  She  is  still  working 
at  sculpture  and  painting. 

Mrs.  Carl  William  Wangerien  (Harriet 
Comings)  moved  to  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  in  191 7. 

Mrs.  George  Bryant  Maxwell  (Lelia  Cooke), 
705  Davis  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  Lelia  spent  the 
winter  at  Silver  Peach  Ranch,  Calif. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Sara 
(Crawford)  Dana  and  her  fourteen-year-old 
son  have  made  their  home  with  Sara's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Crawford,  in  Coopers- 
town,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dufen  Fish  (Ethel  Deering), 
624  Worth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ethel's  hus- 
band is  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Swan  (Mabel  Dick),  415 
Humphrey  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Julia  (Edson)  Davis's  four  children  have 
been  in  the  hospital,  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever;  but  they  are  better  and  looking  forward 
to  an  interesting  summer  in  Plymouth. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Finney  (Bessie  Faulkner), 
9601  Longwood  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Chicago, 

Grace  (Headley)  Daugherty's  son  William 
is  the  soprano  soloist  in  the  largest  Episcopal 
church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lovejoy  (Natalie  Holden),  18 
Traill  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Virginia  Manson  has  been  office  manager  of 
the  J.  N.  Manson  Agency,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wausau,  Wis.  for  three  years  and 
is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Elizabeth  G.  Nelson  is  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Institutions  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
Her  business  address  is  809  City  Hall  Annex, 
Boston,  and  her  home  address  27  Lakeville 
PI.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Since  the  death  of  her  father,  Grace  Newell 


has  had  to  give  up  her  position  as  organist 
and  take  charge  of  his  business  but  she  is  still 
active  in  the  Musical  Society  of  Little  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Luella  Stewart's  permanent  address  is 
care  of  S.  W.  Stewart,  186  Fifth  Av.,  New 
York  City.  Luella  is  working  hard  in  a  County 
office  (Civil  Service)  and  writing  a  little  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  She  has  or- 
ganized the  "Fox  Hills  Club,  No.  1"  to  visit 
disabled — some  of  them  dying — soldiers  at 
Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  and  take  them  cigar- 
ettes, magazines,  candy,  and  flowers."  The 
club  has  130  members,  who  give  her  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month  and  their  old  magazines. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  9  Lime 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Annetta  Clark,  Alice  Barrett,  and  Florence 
Snow  are  taking  a  correspondence  course  in 
modern  business  from  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute.  They  commend  it  to  all  alumnae 
interested  in  the  problems  of  merchandising, 
advertising,  corporation  finance,  cost  ac- 
counting, insurance,  banking,  and  all  the  et 
cetera  which  "modern  business "  implies. 

Engaged. — Alice    Barrett   to   William   T. 
Heeran  of  New  York  City.    Alice  will  remain 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  until  August  and  ex- 
pects to  be  married  in  the  fall. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Born.— To  Lucy  (Macdonald)  Pitts  a 
daughter,  Lucy  Esther,  Jan.  20. 

Elizabeth  H.  Coe  is  deaconess  at  All  Saints' 
Episcopal  Church,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Cook  has  been  nurse  for  an  invalid 
member  of  her  family  for  the  past  fifteen 
months,  at  52  Saratoga  Av.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Evans  is  the  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  women  at  Pomona  College,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.,  and  this  winter  she  has  been 
organizing  a  normal  department  in  Physical 
Education.  During  the  college  year  she  may 
be  addressed  at  the  college.  Her  permanent 
address  is  Greenwood  Inn,  Evanston,  111. 

Abigail  Ferrell  is  at  The  >  Hollywood, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  where  she  is  recovering 
from  pneumonia. 

Susan  Green  is  professor  of  biology  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Biology  at  Maryville 
College,  Maryville,  Tenn.  She  has  about  250 
students  in  the  department  and  offers  three 
courses  in  botany,  two  in  zoology,  two  in 
physiology  and  one  in  embryology. 

Elizabeth  (Creevey)  Hamm  is  chairman  of 
the  Information  Committee  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France,  which 
means  the  publicity  work  for  that  organiza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  death  of  her  father  on 
Mar.  26  it  is  her  hope  that  she  may  return  to 
France  to  engage  in  social  service  in  the 
devastated  region.  Until  June  I  her  address 
will  be  390  West  End  Av.,  New  York  City; 
her  permanent  address  is  care  of  Lincoln 
Trust  Co.,  Broadway  at  72  St. 

Louise  (Collin)  Haws  has  been  spending  a 
second  winter  at  the  Hotel  Hazelton,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
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Elsie  (Mason)  Powell  and  her  husband  are 
developing  a  fruit  farm — apples,  peaches,  and 
pears — in  Brookfield,  Mass.  Meanwhile  they 
are  doing  general  farming  also.  Elsie's  oldest 
son,  who  just  escaped  being  the  1905  class 
baby,  is  now  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  is  in  his 
second  year  of  high  school. 

Edna  Rosenkrans  reports  that  she  is  still 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Bertha  (Page)  Smith  has  passed  her  exam- 
inations for  the  first  year's  work  in  the  newly 
organized  Portland  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. She  is  busy  with  church  and  social 
work  in  Portland. 

Bertha  Stanburg  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  Atlantic  City  High  School,  N.  J.  Her 
address  is  Adelphia  Apts.,  Atlantic  City. 

Josephine  Webster  reports  that  her  work  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Children's 
Aid  Society  is  most  interesting.  Her  address 
is  31  S.  Prospect  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mildred   (Jenks)   Whipple  is  interested  in 
and  working  with  the  Women's  Republican 
Committee  in  Worcester. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  42 
Haven  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Otto  Lyding  (Ger- 
trude Kuhfuss),  78  Concord  St.,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Howard  (Marie  Murkland), 
84  Carnegie  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Christine  Nelson,  no  Remsen  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  McDougall  (Louise 
Thornton),  care  of  Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  Ottawa, 
111. 

Ruth  McCall  is  in  New  York  working  in  a 
new  book  shop  called  "The  Sunwise  Turn," 
at  51  E.  44  St.  She  is  living  for  the  present 
at  the  new  Smith  Clubhouse  on  Stuyvesant 
Square. 

Louise  (Thornton)  McDougall  is  in  Chand- 
ler, Ariz,  at  the  San  Marcos,  recuperating 
from  a  serious  illness  with  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  which  kept  her  in  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  Indianapolis,  last  November  and 
December.  She  and  Mr.  McDougall  plan  to 
build  in  Ottawa,  111.  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to 
join  him  there. 

Died. — Wilson    C.    Dexter,    Helen    Fille- 
brown's  husband,  in  New  York  on  Feb.  6. 
Mr.  Dexter  was  instantly  killed  in  an  accident 
on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Louise  Hill  to  Kenyon  Arthur 
Keith,  Nov.  16,  1920,  in  Minneapolis. 

Born.— To  Mardie  (Coe)  Blake  a  son,  Clin- 
ton Jr.,  in  June  1920.  This  is  Mardie's  fourth 
child. 

To  Hortense  (Mayer)  Hirsch,  a  daughter. 

To  Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed  a  son,  Philip 
Macy,  Apr.  7. 

To  Marion  (Savage)  Sabin  a  daughter, 
Nancy,  Dec.  2,  1920. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Edward  Nellis 
(Louise  Forbes),  21  E.  84  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  Chalmers  Smith  (Jessie  Oliver),  315 
S.  Woodward  Av.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Sanborn  (Margaret  Roberts), 
930  Lafayette  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 

Ruth  Sikes,  2022  Second  Av.,  S.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Florence  Merritt  is  selling  very  delicious 
maple  sugar  cream  and  maple  syrup  for  the 
$4,000,000  Fund.    Address,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Molly  (Hardy)  Pemberton  and  her  family 
are  to  spend  the  summer  at  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Sophie  Wilds  is  playing  in  New  York  in 
1 '  Enter  Madam. ' '  She  played  in  Gilda  Varesi's 
role  a  short  time  ago  and  "although  she  had 
never  rehearsed  the  part  with  the  company, 
she  scored  a  distinct  success  and  was  rewarded 
with  seven  curtain  calls  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act." 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  876 
Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary  pro 
tern,  Mrs.  E.  T.  See,  144  Hey  wood  Av., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Julia  (Reed)  Gallagher's  husband,  Rollin 
Gallagher,  died  on  Feb.  21.  He  was  head- 
master of  the  St.  Louis  Country  Day  School. 
Julia  has  three  children.  Until  the  middle  of 
June  her  address  will  be  N.  Russell  St.,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.,  care  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Cutter.  After 
that  it  will  be  South  Pond  Cabins,  Fitzwil- 
liam,  N.  H.  for  she  will  continue  to  run  the 
boys'  camp. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Barry,  11 12 
Mills  Building,  El  Paso,  Tex.  Secretary 
pro  tern,  Mrs.  Donald  Pirnie,  Bryant  Hall, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 

Eight  1909  girls  met  for  the  New  York 
luncheon: Louise  (Putnam)  Lee,  Helen  (Budd) 
Schwartz,  Mildred  Apgar,  Alice  (Pierce) 
Barry,  Winifred  (Williams)  Hildebrand, 
Genevra  (Gubbins)  McCartney,  Winifred 
Kaltenbach,  and  Ruth  Clark. 

Alice  (Pierce)  Barry  spent  the  month  of 
March  in  the  East,  to  make  plans  for  the  re- 
opening of  her  camp  this  summer.  She  spent 
a  few  days  in  Buffalo  and  was  at  both  the 
New  York  and  Boston  luncheons.  She  will 
return  in  June  to  take  charge  of  her  camp  (Al- 
ford  Lake  Camp,  South  Hope,  Me.) 

Merta  Underhill  is  teaching  in  the  Engle- 
wood  High  School  and  is  very  active  in  Girl 
Scout  work. 

Idella  (Gribbel)  McCurdy  was  in  North- 
ampton in  February  for  the  Council  meetings 
as  a  director  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie  was  the  class  dele- 
gate because  Alice  was  still  in  Mexico. 

Dorothy  Ringwalt  has  left  Gimbel  Bros, 
and  is  now  with  a  firm  in  Brooklyn. 

Louise  (Putnam)  Lee  had  charge  of  the 
interior  decorations  for  President  Neilson's 
new  house. 

Annie  (Crim)  Leavenworth  has  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  "Wild  Geese  and 
Other  Poems."  Some  of  these  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Century. 

Winifred  (Williams)  Hildebrant  is  chairman 
of  the  Englewood  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
She  is  also  building  a  new  house. 
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New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Ringgold  Lardner 
(Ellis  Abbot),  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Anderson  (Mary  L.  Ellis), 
116  Firglade  Av.f  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sarah  Hackett,  Elizabeth  Moseley,  Mabel 
(Fillmore)  Cole,  Lucretia  Clark,  Dorothy 
Minor,  Laura  (Darling)  True,  Margaret  Tay- 
lor, and  Martha  (Rafsky)  Ginsburg  and  Elea- 
nor Whidden  ex- 1909  were  at  the  Boston 
luncheon. 

Lucretia  Clark  has  been  visiting  Jessie 
Chase,  Mabel  (Fillmore)  Cole,  and  Carol 
(Anderson)  Steinsieck. 

Dorothy  Miner  was  business  manager  of 
the  Lend-a-Hand  Dramatic  Club's  play, 
"The  Naughty  Little  Princess,"  a  play  for 
children  which  was  given  in  Jordan  Hall,  Apr. 
9,  and  took  the  part  of  the  Queen.  Margaret 
Taylor  also  was  in  the  cast. 
Ex- 1 909 

New    Address. — Florence    Lyman,     1694 
Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Helen  S.  Jones,  434  Wash- 
ington Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Blodgett  to  Oscar 
Lincoln  Tirrell,  Aug.  7,  1920.  Address, 
Dover  Apts.,  Round  Hill,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Gladys  (Van  Deventer)  Baxter 
a  son,  Richard  Reeve,  Feb.  14. 

To  Agnes  (Carter)  De  Laittre  a  son,  Carter, 
Oct.  10,  1920. 

To  Anne  (Smith)  Kellas  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Gordon,  Nov.  23,  1920. 

To  Gertrude  (Wilson)  Merrill  a  daughter, 
Alice,  Jan.  15. 

To  Frances  (Johnstone)  Miller  a  son, 
Charles  Sanford  II,  Nov.  1,  1920. 

To  Amy  (Wallburg)  South  wick  a  son, 
Peter,  in  September  1920. 

To  Edna  (Gibson)  Taylor  a  son,  David 
Gibson,  Mar.  2. 

To  Mary  (Peterson)  Wells  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Dec.  26,  1920. 

To  Marguerite  (Scott)  Winter  a  son,  Aug. 
28,  1920.     He  died  the  same  day. 

Tei  Fujita  writes,  "Last  November  we 
moved  to  Akita  where  Mr.  Fujita  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  police.  There  are  five  Ameri- 
cans living  here — all  missionaries.  We  have 
snow  on  the  ground  from  the  first  of  December 
on  and  it  reminds  me  of  the  life  in  North- 
ampton." 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens  says,  "Mr. 
Leavens  leaves  this  week  (December)  for 
famine  relief  work  and  I  shall  go  to  Peking 
to  teach.  We  expect  to  start  on  a  furlough  in 
July  via  Suez,  and  shall  make  our  head- 
quarters at  New  Haven  most  of  the  year 
(Sept.  1921-July  1922)  as  Mr.  Leavens  will  be 
studying  and  working  there.  Address,  202 
Broadway,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Ruth  Mitchell  is  spending  the  winter  in 
New  York  and  on  Long  Island,  doing  some 
secretary-chauffeur  work. 

Azalia  Peet  writes  from  Japan,  "  I  expect  to 
leave  on  furlough,  after  almost  five  years  of 
service,  June  5  and  shall  probably  be  in  New 
York,  at  Columbia,  during  1921-22." 

Gladys  Russell  is  in  New  York  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.     Address,  61  Broadway. 


Marjorie  Valentine  spent  last  summer  in 
Europe  "having  a  glorious  time."  Among 
other  diversions  she  went  by  airplane  from 
London  to  Paris.  She  returned  in  September 
to  her  old  "job"  at  Morris  &  Co.  Stock 
Yards,  where  she  broke  down.  Since  Janu- 
ary she  has  been  in  Florida,  trying  to  regain 
the  health  she  lost  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

Gertrude  (McClintock)  Whitcomb  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  last  summer  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years.  She  is  now  at 
her  home,  "Shawnee,"  Walton-on-Thames, 
England. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

191 1 :  Before  this  Quarterly  reaches  you, 
you  will  have  received  the  reunion  letter  with 
all  its  dates  and  details  so  there  is  little  left  to 
say.  Remember  the  magic  numbers  11-10- 
6- 1 1 -2 1,  but  you  need  not  limit  yourself  to 
class  supper.  Come  early  and  stay  late,  we 
need  you  all! 

Mary  Patten  wants  a  191 1  class  pin.  If 
any  member  of  the  class  wishes  to  sell  hers 
will  she  kindly  communicate  the  fact  to  Mary? 
Address,  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Engaged. — Helen  Miller  to  Robert  Everett 
Rockwood  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Married. — Margaret  (Burleigh)  Titus  to 
Ralph  Morton,  in  September  1920.  In  1912 
Margaret  married  Willard  Titus  who  died  in 
the  fall  of  191 8.  Her  address  is  now  5  Weeks 
St.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Marion  Hadkins  to  Kenneth  C.  Martin. 
Address,  Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Carlotta  Stone  to  Warren  Brown  Robbins, 
June  16,  1920.  Address,  50  Park  St.,  Hudson, 
Mass. 

Dorothy  Weber  to  Robert  W.  Hartley, 
Sept.  1,  1920.  Mr.  Hartley  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oxford  and  is  now  instructor  in  the 
mathematics  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.   Address,  Media,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Margaretta  Williams  to  Dr.  P.  J.  Mullen, 
Aug.  30,  1917. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Abbott)  Torrence  a 
son,  Haskell,  Jan.  19.  Address,  4775  Park 
Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

To  Gladys  (Burlingame)  Barlow  a  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  Jane  Evangeline, 
Aug.  20,  1920.     Address,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

To  Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  a  daughter, 
Janet  Movins,  Dec.  23,  1920. 

To  Lois  (Cunningham)  Hetherington  a 
daughter,  Lois  Catharine,  Jan.  16. 

To  May  (Daugherty)  Sutton  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Feb.  14. 

To  Agnes  (Heintz)  Kennedy  twin  sons, 
James  Terence  and  Robert  Gordon,  Feb.  9, 
both  of  whom  died  before  they  were  a  month 
old. 

To  Marian  (Hazeltine)  Shaw  a  son,  Frank 
Hazeltine,  Oct.  27,  1920. 

To  Katharine  (Kidder)  Osborne  a  son, 
Robert  Kidder,  Feb.  9. 

To  Olive  (Laderer)  Lawson  a  son,  Frederick 
Laderer,  Dec.  27,  1920. 
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To  Susanna  (McDougall)  Kite  a  second 
daughter,  Annette  Morris,  Mar.  31. 

To  Vena  (Robinson)  Soule  a  fourth  child 
and  second  son,  David,  Apr.  24,  1920. 

To  Mildred  (Schureman)  Strawbridge  a  son, 
Oliver  Everett,  Jan.  2. 

To  Florence  (Watters)  Stuntz  a  daughter, 
Hyla  Clark,  Oct.  31,  1920. 

To  Margaretta  (Williams)  Mullen  a  son, 
John,  Sept.  II,  1918. 

Other  News. — Ethel  Bailey  has  been 
traveling  with  her  father  this  winter.  She 
spent  part  of  the  time  in  Trinidad  and  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  but  says  she  will  return  in 
time  for  our  Glorious  Tenth. 

Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog  who  has  been 
planning  to  return  to  our  reunion  from  Hol- 
land was  called  home  last  October  by  the 
death  of  her  father.  She  brought  her  little 
girl  with  her  and  during  her  stay  in  Cincinnati 
and  California  saw  many  of  her  friends.  She 
has  now  gone  back  to  Amsterdam. 

Mrs.  William  Leavitt  Stoddard  (Marie 
Southard)  will  live  at  90  Lexington  St., 
Waverley,  Mass.  after  the  first  of  May. 

Adine  (Williams)  Lambie  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  in  England  where 
her  husband  is  doing  research  work  for  his 
doctor's  degree  in  government  at  Harvard. 
They  plan  to  return  in  June. 
Ex-1911 
Born. — To  Lillian  (Brigham)  Pease  a 
daughter,  Evelyn  Cora,  July  15,  1917;  a  son, 
Howard  Milton  Jr.,  Aug.  2,  1919,  and  a  second 
son,  William  Munroe,  Oct.  25,  1920.  Her 
two  oldest  daughters  have  already  been 
reported. 

To  Dorothea  (Gleason)  Fox  a  third  son, 
Roger  Evan,  Oct.  9,  1920. 

Dorothy    Tew    is    training   at    St.    Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
1912 
Class  secretary — Mary  Clapp,  Galloupe's 
Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (Bailey)  Dozier  a 
son,  Sidney  Franklin,  Jan.  19. 

To  Helen  (Garfield)  Buckley  a  son,  James 
Garfield,  Dec.  22,  1919. 

To  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  a 
daughter,  Joanna  Carpenter,  Feb.  16. 

To  Hilda  (Hoyt)  Swift  a  son,  Hewson 
Hoyt,  Nov.  8,  1920. 

To  Gwendolyn  (Lowe)  Wiseman  a  son, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Marguerite  (Osborne)  Ham  a  son, 
Stephen  Lewis  Jr.,  Nov.  19,  1920. 

To  Florence  (Rawson)  Patterson  a  son, 
Sidney  Winfield,  Jan.  1. 

To  Lucy  (Robbins)  Rand  a  son,  William 
McNear,  Feb.  6. 

To  Carolyn  (Sheldon)  Jones  a  daughter, 
Tabitha  Castle,  Dec.  29,  1920. 

Other  News. — Amita  Fairgrieve  is  asso- 
ciate editor  of  People's  Magazine — "the  great- 
est undiscovered  periodical  in  America." 

Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  writes  from  Peking: 
"China  has  lured  me  for  a  wonderful  year, 
full  of  unusual  trips  and  experiences.  Last 
summer  we  had  the  revolution  which  incon- 
venienced the  foreigners  only  to  the  extent  of 


keeping  them  shut  up  within  the  city  walls 
during  the  intensest  heat  one  cares  to  live 
through.  Peking  is  a  very  social  city,  and  we 
all  made  the  best  of  a  trying  time  by  being  very 
gay.  Before  the  trouble  I  went  up  to  the 
frontier  of  Mongolia,  up  the  Pass  to  the  Gobi 
desert,  with  Betty  Beaver  1917.  It  is  one  of 
the  picturesque  passes  of  the  world,  where  the 
camel  trains,  mule  and  ox  caravans  have  as 
many  as  200  animals  in  them.  The  Mongols 
are,  like  the  Arabs,  wonderful  horsemen,  and 
ride  like  the  wind,  sitting  on  the  side  of  their 
horses,  brandishing  whips. 

"When  traveling  became  possible  but  not 
comfortable,  I  went  to  Korea,  seeing  many 
places  off  the  beaten  track.  During  the  past 
year  China  has  lived  up  to  the  popular  idea  of 
herself;  we  have  had  battle,  murder,  and  sud- 
den death,  a  revolution,  an  earthquake,  and  a 
most  horrible  and  tragic  famine. 

"Finding  the  social  life  too  strenuous  by 
itself,  I  began  to  teach  80  Chinese  boys  the 
rudiments  of  English  grammar  and  American 
history  in  a  mission  school;  and  we  are  in 
the  throes  of  midyear  exams  at  the  present 
moment. 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  Smith  girls 
passing  through,  and  those  who  live  here  are 
full  of  pep.  We  are  giving  a  small  gift  to  the 
Art  Gallery,  also  our  full  quota  to  the  Fund, 
rather  remarkable  when  one  knows  the  small 
salaries  and  the  terrific  demand  of  the  famine 
relief,  which  after  all  is  the  first  interest  of 
those  whose  life  work  is  here.  Peking  has  a 
fine  American  Woman's  College  Club,  of 
which  Eva  (Adams)  MacMillan  1915  is  the 
excellent  president.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  in  a  club  of  about  70  members,  thirty-six 
colleges  are  represented.  An  Englishman 
asked  my  sister-in-law  the  other  day  if  the 
reason  that  American  girls  were  more  attrac- 
tive to  meet  that  any  others  was  because  our 
colleges  gave  them  such  poise  and  ability  to 
handle  any  situation!" 

Elizabeth  (Harrison)  Barottisat  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.  for  the  winter.  Captain  Barott  is  at- 
tending the  Cavalry  School. 

Helen  (Houghton)  Shortlidge  sends  some 
photographs  of  her  three  darling  children,  and 
says  she  hopes  that  any  1912'er,  wandering 
through  Wallingford,  Conn.,  will  most  surely 
look  her  up. 

Katherine  (Lawrence)  Manhart  and  her 
husband  are  osteopaths  in  Camden,  Me. 

Helen  Searight  writes  from  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  "We  have  acquired  the  noble  master's 
degree  for  which  so  long  we  struggled  through 
thick  and  thin  (mostly  thick!).  We  have  an- 
nexed an  estate  of  two  acres,  containing  a 
three-room  mansion,  wherein  we  keep  house, 
and  old  maid  it  pleasantly  with  a  flower  garden 
and  an  airedale  pup,  Peter  by  name.  Holi- 
days we  break  up  the  ground  and  break  in  the 
pup.  School  days  we  teach,  rehearse  oper- 
ettas, coach  sports,  and  take  a  hand  at  bridge. 
'Cranford'  down  to  the  ground,  with  varia- 
tions." 

Zulina  (Severa)  Wilhelm  is  at  present  in 
Helena,  Ark.,  where  her  husband  is  a  con- 
sulting engineer. 
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Maude  Young  was  parish  visitor  in  North 
Aila ins  from  last  May  until  February  of  this 
year.  She  is  now  in  the  office  of  Bishop  Davies 
in  Springfield. 

Ex-1912 

Nineteen  hundred  twelve  is  represented  at 
last  at  West  Point!  "Dingey"  Bedinger, 
after  organizing  some  of  the  DuPont  libraries 
in  Wilmington,  Del.  and  New  Jersey,  has 
taken  up  her  duties  as  librarian  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy.  Part  of  her  staff  there  is 
composed  of  six  doughboys.  She  also  writes 
of  a  wonderful  horseback  trip  through  Glacier 
Park  last  summer. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  E.  Ingersoll  (Marion  Roby), 
8  Miller's  Stile  Rd.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr., 
41  Clarkson  Aw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  brings  its  call  for  "tickets  to  Hamp" 
so  come  all  ye  who  can.  The  usual  good 
times  are  promised.  A  Spring  Class  Letter 
will  give  details.  There  is  little  class  news 
this  Quarterly,  so  be  sure  and  send  all  your 
gists  to  the  secretary  before  June. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Olcott)  Gates  a 
daughter  and  second  child,  Barbara,  Jan.  17. 

To  Miriam  (Pratt)  Straham  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Miriam  Patricia, 
Sept.  28,  1920. 

Lucile  Atcherson  is  being  considered  by 
President  Harding  for  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Paris.  She  has  been  for  some 
time  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France  in  France. 

Helen  Donovan  is  a  graduate  student,  Re- 
ligious Education  Department,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  Address,  20 
Jones  St.,  New  York  City. 

Constance  (Fowler)  Leyden  has  returned 
to  Springfield.     Address,  24  Bay  St. 

Marietta  Fuller  is  with  the  American  Relief 
Administration. 

Marion  Hines  has  just  returned  from  Lon- 
don where  she  was  studying  medicine. 

Alice  (Kent)  Rader  is  at  Fort  Crook,  Neb. 

Katharine  Perry  is  teaching  music  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

_  Katharine  Richards  has  sailed  for  China  to 
visit  her  sister. 

Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill  is  home  on  fur- 
lough until  August.  She  is  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia and  living  in  Englewood.  Address, 
22  Maple  St. 

Georgia  (Wolf)  Roth  is  now  stationed  with 
her  husband  at  Camp  Dix. 

Lost:  Mrs.  Leo  Hunt  (Helen  Smith). 
Anyone  knowing  her  whereabouts  or  informa- 
tion regarding  her,  please  notify  the  secretary. 
Both  Alice  (Kent)  Rader  and  she  want  to  find 
her. 

1914 

Secretary  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitchcock,  310 
E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

Engaged. — Nan  Pillsbury  to  Homer  Allen 
Yates  of  Louisa,  Ky. 

Madeleine  Rindge  to  George  H.  Hands  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Hands  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  19 13  and  served  with  the  Yankee 
Division  in  France. 


Hannah  White  to  Randolph  Catlin,  Prince- 
ton 1908.  Mr.  Catlin  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Company  in  New  York 
City. 

Married. — Mary  Fay  to  Guy  Bradford 
Hamilton,  Mar.  11. 

Madeleine  Brydon  to  Silas  Stanley  Kent, 
Sept.  14.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
1910.  Address,  19  Wyman  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Betty  McMillan  to  George  Henry  Howard 
of  New  York  City,  Apr.  9.  Mr.  Howard  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  1907,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  19 10,  and  was  a  major  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  war. 

Emma  Miller  to  James  Jamison  Waygood, 
Mar.  14.  Address,  Bloomingdale  Hospital, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Snow  to  Robert  Benedict  Bristow. 
Address,  158  Fourth  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Florence  Webb  to  Lloyd  E.  Layne. 

Born. — To  Elson  (Barnes)  Norbury  a 
second  daughter,  Phyllis,  July  26,  1920. 

To  Marion  (Corey)  Koughan  a  son,  John 
Paul,  June  5,  1920. 

To  Blanche  (Darling)  Bergesen  a  daughter, 
Rebecca  Darling,  Aug.  18,  1920. 

To  Hazel  (Finger)  Rohn  a  daughter,  Helen 
Josephine,  Dec.  17,  1920. 

To  Ruth  (Fisher)  Eldredge  a  son,  James 
Jr.,  May  29,   1920. 

To  Miriam  (Howard)  Merrill  a  second  son, 
Frank  Howard,  June  25,  1919. 

To  Marjorie  (Jacobsen)  Henle  a  second  son, 
Guy,  Dec.  22,  1920. 

To  Margaret  (Leonard)  Smith  a  second 
daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  Jan.  6. 

To  Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low  a  daughter, 
Doris  Mayer,  Oct.  31,  1920. 

To  Ila  (Miller)  Bevans  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  Herbert  Miller,  Oct.  26,  1920. 

To  Agnes  (Morgenthau)  Newborg  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Carroll,  Apr.  14. 

To  Grace  (Newkirk)  Trimble  a  second 
daughter,  Ann  Douglass,  Mar.  28,  1920. 

To  Pauline  (Peirce)  Hall  a  second  daughter, 
Katharine,  Sept.  3,  1920. 

To  Janet  (Weil)  Bluethenthal  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Joan,  Oct.  10,  1920. 

To  Jeannie  (Yereance)  Giese  a  son,  Carl 
Albin  Jr.,  Mar.  19. 

Barbara  Addis  is  teaching  history  at  Dana 
Hall  and  "enjoying  discussions  of  the  world's 
needs  with  Martha  Chadbourne  of  the  math, 
department." 

Elisabeth  (Bancroft)  McLane  says  she  is 
bringing  up  two  boys  and  moving  every  six 
months;  also  organizing  a  Y.W.C.A. 

Mary  Barber  is  industrial  secretary  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Margaret  Beckley  says,  "The  world  seems 
to  be  run  by  committees  and  I  am  trying  to 
stay  in  the  world." 

Hazel  Bolton  is  teaching  in  the  Beaverhead 
County  High  School  in  California. 

Leonora  Branch  is  instructor  in  English  at 
Vassar  College. 

Ruth  Cleaver  has  turned  up  as  a  welfare 
worker  in  the  War  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. 
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Louise  Coulton  is  still  trying  to  solve  the 
industrial  problem  as  assistant  labor  manager 
of  the  Stein  Bloch  Company  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  She  writes,  "After  a  two  months' 
lay-off  our  workers  are  all  back  and  we  con- 
tinue to  be  the  buffers  between  them  and  the 
management.  I  still  love  the  New  York 
State  lakes  and  hills  and  hope  for  a  new  Ford 
in  the  spring." 

Alice  Darrow  is  doing  mental  testing  under 
the  board  of  education  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Cornelia  (Ellinwood)  Morris  is  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  180  members  in  Globe, 
Ariz. 

Margaret  Farrand  is  "doing  publicity  work 
for  Smith,  for  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women,  some  writing  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  stuff,  rather  less  selling 
of  it." 

Ethel  (Grossenbacher)  Hasey  went  to  Eu- 
rope last  summer  and  among  other  interesting 
experiences  made  an  aeroplane  trip  from  Am- 
sterdam to  London. 

Gladys  Hendrie  says,  "Please  note  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  the  same  job  for  almost  six 
years  and  become  more  attached  to  it  as  time 
goes  on."  She  is  secretary  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

Margaret  Keane  is  completing  work  for  her 
master's  degree  at  Columbia. 

Helen  (Keeler)  Richardson  says  her  occu- 
pation is  "being  a  mother  to  two  lively  chil- 
dren and  thriving  on  it." 

"Bob"  Koop  writes,  "For  the  last  14 
months  I've  been  'doing'  fashion  notes. 
What  could  be  sweller?" 

Marguerite  Krusen  is  acting  membership 
secretary  of  the  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

Sara  Loth  is  language  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  in  New  York. 

Sophie  (Marks)  Krauss  is  about  to  move  to 
Seattle  and  says,  "for  heaven's  sake  if  any 
I9i4ers  come  that  way,  look  me  up!!" 

Virginia  Mollenhauer  has  recently  com- 
pleted her  law  course  at  New  York  University 
receiving  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor,  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  New  York  State  Bar  Examina- 
tions hopes  to  be  admitted  in  a  week  or  two. 

Rebecca  Newcomb  says  her  job  is  "teach- 
ing Latin  to  80  of  the  liveliest  boys  imagi- 
nable." 

Leila  'Noland  is  teaching  fellow  in  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dorothy  Ochtman  had  a  picture  "invited" 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibition 
this  winter. 

Grace  Patten  is  doing  bibliographical  and 
book  selection  work  in  the  Education  and 
Recreation  Branch  of  the  War  Department  in 
Washington. 

Gertrude  Posner  was  abroad  last  summer 
on  business  in  England  and  on  pleasure  bent 
on  the  Continent. 

Sophie  (Pratt)  Bostelman  says  her  occupa- 
tion is  mothering  three  small  daughters 
mornings  and  acting  as  secretary  at  her  hus- 
band's school,  the  Toledo  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 


"Sunny"  (Rawson)  Gillies'  husband  died 
Sept.  17,  1920,  of  injuries  received  the  previous 
day  in  the  Wall  Street  bomb  explosion.  The 
loving  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to  her  in 
her  sorrow. 

Agnes  Remington  is  field  secretary  in  the 
Neuro-Psychiatric  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  A.  R.  C.  in  New  York  City. 

Florence  Root  is  bookkeeper  and  private 
secretary  in  Coughlin's  Real  Estate  office. 
She  says  "See  Coughlin  First"  if  you  want  to 
buy  a  house  in  Syracuse. 

Helen  Rounds  is  editor  of  the  New-Church 
League  Journal  a  monthly  paper  conducted  by 
the  young  people's  societies  of  the  Swedenbor- 
gian  church. 

Dorothy  (Spencer)  Miller  is  doing  some 
secretarial  work  in  a  New  York  girls'  school, 
but  her  main  occupation  is  studying  and 
working  on  a  new  form  of  creative  expression 
with  her  husband. 

Dorothy  (Upjohn)  DeLano  with  her  hus- 
band and  small  daughter  is  spending  several 
months  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Dot  writes, 
"My  hobby — community  theaters — simply 
flourish  everywhere  out  here  and  I'm  having 
great  fun  being  a  very  fat  cook-lady  in  'The 
Comedy  of  Errors'  just  at  present." 

Narka  Ward  is  teaching  French  in  the  high 
school  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Zoe  Ward  is  head  of  the  modern  language 
department  in  the  Utica  Free  Academy. 

Charlotte  (Webb)  Kelly  writes  that  her 
occupation  is  "general  housework.  'Nuf 
said,"  but  her  husband  does  not  agree  and 
adds  that  she  is  on  the  board  of  the  A.  C.  A., 
a  member  of  the  French  Club,  Matinee  Mus- 
icale,  and  active  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Pauline  (Werner)  Schubart  is  studying  for 
her  M.A.  in  political  science  at  Columbia  in 
spare  moments.  Pauline  has  three  children! 
Mollie  (Willard)  Sawyer  says,  "My  cook- 
ing seems  to  develop  into  such  tremendous 
amounts  I'm  thinking  of  selling  things  for  the 
Fund!  Five  gallons  of  mince  meat  which  I 
tackled  alone  seem  to  be  more  than  enough 
for  two!" 

New  Addresses. — Ruth  Cleaver,  17 19 
I  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Feil  (Nellie  Elgutter),  2549 
Kenilworth  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Harold  T.  Mather  (Mollie  Goodell), 

9  Orient  Court,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  Dutton  Smith  (Peg  Leonard),  418 
Belmont  Av.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Rabinoff  (Jennie  Luntz),  437 
Forest  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Misch  (Florence  Paltsits), 

10  Rutgers  PL,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Gillies  (Marion  Rawson), 
252  Sisson  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  C.  Kenneth  Deming  (Laura  Rice), 
257  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Saladine,  282  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
Ex-1914 

Married. — Armide  Sanford  to  Richard 
Jennings.  Address,  5310  Westminster  PI., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  Watts  to  J.  J.  Frey  Jr.  Address, 
634  Berry  Rd.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
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Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Adams)  Ferguson  a 
daughter,  Jean  Gray,  June  13,  1920. 

To  Marion  (Deings)  Williams  a  daughter, 
Emma  Lucille,  Dec.  13,  1920. 

To  Elizabeth  (Holden)  Davis  a  second  son, 
John,  Oct.  24,  1920. 

To  Kathleen  (Howell)  Coursen  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Mary  Hester, 
June  25,  1920. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mary  Stevens,  270  Orange 
Rd.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

All  extra  copies  of  "Fragments  from  'i5's 
Fifth"  have  been  sent  out  upon  request  so 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  refuse  a  few 
recent  appeals  that  have  come  in. 

Engaged. — Anna  Garver  to  Jesse  Stanton 
Thorne  of  New  York  City. 

Married. — Marion  Evans  to  Capt.  Harry 
Briggs  Vaughan  Jr.,  Feb.  7.  Address,  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Anne  Taylor  to  Wilson  French  Stichter, 
Aug.  16,  1920.  Address,  134  S.  Logan  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Born. — To  Gile  (Davies)  Allport  a  daugh- 
ter, Marian,  Jan.  8. 

To  Margaret  (Munsie)  Hathaway  a  son, 
Howard  Munsie,  Mar.  7. 

To  Anna  (Potter)  Mansfield  a  second 
daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Mar.  15. 

To  Helen  (Safford)  Reynolds  a  daughter, 
Helen  Elizabeth,  Aug.  24,  1918,  and  a  son, 
Robert  J.  Jr.,  Dec.  12,  1920. 

Other  News. — Eva  (Adams)  MacMillan  is 
secretary  to  the  Dean,  Union  Medical  College, 
Peking,  under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research.  She  is  also  president  of 
the  Peking  American  College  Woman's  Club 
and  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
the  city  of  Peking. 

Katherine  Barnard  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida.  Her  temporary  address  is 
142  W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 

Sadie  Myers  is  working  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  at  Columbia. 

Frances  O'Connell  opened  on  Feb.  26  a 
lingerie  shop  at  12  Harrison  Av.,  Springfield. 
Her  shop  goes  under  the  name  of  "Frances" 
and  offers  many  attractive  wares,  specializing 
in  bridal  trousseaux.  She  advertises  in  this 
Quarterly. 

Katharine  Pearce  writes  from  Constantino- 
ple College:  "In  the  Near  East,  only  5,000 
miles  from  New  York,  responding  to  the  rising 
bell  seven  hours  before  you  do.  I'm  teaching 
English  to  a  class  composed  of  Armenians, 
Turks,  Russians,  Greeks,  and  Montenegrins — 
all  nice  girls  and  already  able  to  express  a 
surprising  range  of  ideas  in  English.  I  have 
Latin  classes  also.  We  had  a  little  Turkish 
class  for  a  while  for  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty  and  I  can  say  'Good  Morning'  and 
'How  much  is  it?'  This  latter  is  useful  in 
shopping  if  you  happen  to  understand  the 
answer.  We  are  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  the 
Bosphorus — a  beautiful  location.  We  have 
fine  grounds  and  four  American  buildings 
completed  just  before  the  war.  Wellesley, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Goucher  are  among  the 
colleges  represented  on  the  faculty.     Constan- 


tinople is  very  modern  in  spots,  but  most 
interestingly  mediaeval  in  others.  I  arrived 
here  Sept.  16,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  on  a 
small  Italian  steamer  and  a  delightful  stop 
of  five  days  in  Naples." 

Marion  (Poole)  Kidger  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  giving  stereopticon  lectures  on  politi- 
cal matters  to  the  7th  and  8th  grade  children 
in  the  Prince  School,  Boston — where,  she 
adds,  Ellen  Williams  is  school  visitor! 

Jennette  (Sargent)  Drake  and  her  husband 
are  making  their  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
where  Mr.  Drake  is  the  factory  representative 
for  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  and  "in- 
stills new  light  and  enthusiasm  and  better 
organization  into  Victor  dealers."  Jennette 
adds:  "We  bat  around  from  the  longhorned 
steers  in  the  Panhandle  to  the  Indians  in 
Oklahoma." 

Ruth  Scannell  is  doing  secretarial  work  in 
Springfield  beside  taking  extension  courses  in 
business  subjects  and  doing  private  tutoring. 
Ex-1915 

Born. — To  Alice  (Jenkins)  Daniels  a  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Barbara,  Dec.  1,  1920. 

To  Madeleine  (Rochester)  Duffield  a  second 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Sadler,  Oct.  19,  1920. 

Died. — Lillian  Walker  was  thrown  from  her 
horse  on  Apr.  9,  and  died  a  few  hours  later 
from  the  injuries  sustained. 
1916 

Secretary  pro  tern — Dorothy  Ainsworth, 
1025  Fifteenth  St.  A,  Moline,  111. 

Fifth  reunion  is  almost  here.  Don't  miss 
it!  We  have  rooms  for  ourselves  and  you 
can  have  one  by  sending  a  check  to  Faith 
Meserve.  Class  supper  will  be  a  great  event. 
Costumes  are  well  under  way  and  all  we  can 
say  about  them  is — 

Sophia  Smith  would  smile  to  see 
How  much  like  her  we're  going  to  be. 

Eisey  will  be  there  so  we  know  that  we  will 
out-sing  the  entire  college.  It's  a  long  time 
till  our  tenth.     Don't  miss  this  one. 

Engaged. — Edith  Wells  to  John  Babbitt  of 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Married. — Mabel  Austin  to  Ernest  Davis. 
New  address,  20  E.  48  St.,  New  York  City. 

Alice  Houston  to  Leroy  McWhinney,  Oct. 
16,  1920. 

Dorothy  Puddington  to  Lawrence  Lindsey 
Brown,  Dec.  28,  1920.  Address,  44  Jefferson 
Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Agnes  (Betts)  McCulloch  a 
son,  Hugh  Betts,  Jan.  8. 

To  Ruth  (Blodgett)  Shedden  a  second  son, 
Robert  Fitch,  Dec.  25,  1920. 

To  Mary  (Cushman)  Levermore  a  son, 
Sommers  Dalton,  Jan.  3. 

To  Dorothy  (Eaton)  Palmer  a  daughter, 
Gale,  Mar.  1. 

To  Emma  (Kellogg)  Kramer  a  daughter, 
Jean  Kellogg,  Nov.  25,  1920. 

To  Ruth  (Underwood)  La  Rue  a  son,  Elmer 
Hugh,  Feb.  7. 

Other  News. — Jean  (Adler)  Scharf  wrote 
last  fall  that  she  was  "housekeeping  and  hav- 
ing fun  being  the  only  Democrat  in  Pitts- 
burgh." 
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Mary  Baker  is  an  advertising  manager's 
assistant  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pauline  Brown  is  teaching  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  in  Galeaton,  Pa. 
Helen  Cadwell  is  a  professional  shopper. 
Hulda  Chapman  is  doing  research  work  for 
the  Scott  Co.,  Industrial  Engineers.  She  has 
been  in  Philadelphia  some  time  with  her 
mother  who  is  in  a  hospital  there.  Address, 
1300  Spruce  St. 

Marion  (Coates)  Kaulbach  is  living  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  253  Bedford  Place  and  would 
like  to  have  any  sixteeners  down  that  way 
look  her  up. 

Mary  Corbet  is  in  New  York  City  living 
with  Mary  Mac  at  4  W.  92  St. 

Geneva  (Clark)  Watkins  is  "moving  from 
pillar  to  post,  riding  horseback  every  day, 
keeping  house,  training  dogs,  and  being  very 
happy." 

Dorothy  Downing  is  keeping  house  for  the 
Downing  family.  She  spent  last  summer  with 
Luella  (Orr)  Baldwin  and  Blanche  (Hixon) 
White '14. 

Harriet  (Day)  Barnum  is  keeping  house  in 
a  tiny  apartment  and  "loving  it." 

Florence  Eis  has  started  a  summer  camp 
for  girls  called  "  Vagabondia,"  at  Maskoma 
Lake,  Dorchester,  N.  H.  The  camp  is  in 
the  White  Mountain  Region,  on  the  edge  of 
"a  mountain  lake  on  the  roof  of  the  world." 
Eisey  says  a  very  special  feature  is  the  fall 
camp  for  grown-up  vagabonds,  from  Septem- 
ber 3  to  October  15.  [See  the  advertising 
section.] 

Frances  Fessenden  is  teaching  Latin,  alge- 
bra, and  gymnastics  in  the  high  school  in 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Frances  Fleming  is  working  in  New  York. 
Address,  39  E.  35  St.,  New  York  City. 

Helen  (Gulick)  King  runs  a  summer  camp 
"Aloha  Club"  and  is  helping  with  the  winter 
work  of  the  three  Aloha  Camps. 

Elizabeth  (Hunter)  Beahm  is  "trying  to 
run  a  house  economically  and  keep  a  cook  in 
the  kitchen." 

Emma  (Hartford)  Nelson  is  "not  doing  any- 
thing but  trying  to  get  the  foreign  women  out 
to  vote,  helping  in  a  day  nursery,  and  a  girls' 
club." 

Eleanor  Hatch  is  taking  a  course  in  interior 
decoration  at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts. 

Eleanor  Hovey  is  "attempting  to  sell  real 
estate  so  that  she  can  get  East  for  our  Fifth." 

Ruth  Kilborn  is  doing  Psychiatric  Social 
Service  work  with  the  A.  R.  C.  Lake  Division 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Margaret  King  is  now  on  a  trip  to  Cuba, 
Panama,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary  (Lambert)  Littlejohn  writes  that  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  moving  but  enjoys 
it  as  she  usually  finds  some  Smith  girls  where- 
ever  she  goes.     Her  husband  is  a  major. 

Priscilla  McClellan  is  doing  personnel  work 
for  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  training 
girls  from  the  force  to  be  recreation  leaders  so 
that  they  can  carry  on  the  welfare  work 
themselves. 


Evelyn  (Warren)  Francis  is  "keeping  house 
and  having  a  good  time." 

Helen  Warren  is  teaching  Domestic  Science 
in  Swampscott,  Mass. 

In  Memoriam 
In  the  death  of  Eleanor  Gameld  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  the  class  of  1916  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  loyal  members.  Quiet  and  conscien- 
tious, Eleanor  was  a  faithful  attendant  at  class 
meetings  and  sings  where  she  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  do  her  share.  Her  unostenta- 
tious devotion  and  enthusiasm  deserve  a  last- 
ing place  in  1916's  memory  of  her.  A.  R.  C. 
Ex-1916 

Married. — Rachel  Embrey  to  Donald 
Scott  of  Evanston,  111. 

Born. — To  Olive  (Barnes)  Abbott  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Lewis,  Sept.  16,  1920. 

Other  News. — Madeline  Fayou  is  assist- 
ant manager  at  the  "Maison  Jaqueline," 
New  York  City. 

Dorothy  (Gary)  Barber  writes  that  she 
is  in  the  country  leading  the  simple  life  and 
loving  it. 

Gertrude  Riley  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  high  school  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Ryder  teaches  Latin  and  Spanish 
in  the  high  school  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery,  606 
S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago,  111.,  Room  1100. 
(Tel.  Evanston  2314.) 

The  secretary  wishes  to  apologize  for  the 
probable  inadequacy  of  these  notes,  but  six 
weeks'  quarantine  and  lack  of  answers  to 
S.  O.  S.  calls  for  news  are  excuses,  if  not  good 
ones.  Please  send  all  class  news  in  for  the  July 
Quarterly  by  the  first  of  June. 

Engaged. — Helen  Burnett  to  Edward  L. 
Turner. 

Lois  Clark  to  Fred  W.  Sullivan  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Marion  Hooper  to  Tracy  B.  Augur,  Cornell 
1917. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Beaver  to  Oliver  O. 
Bill,  Dec.  15,  1920. 

Margaret  Duff  to  Herbert  Debevois,  Dec. 
28,  1920.  (Apologies  for  getting  the  name 
wrong  before.) 

Marie  Genung  to  Bart  E.  Bryan,  Mar.  28. 

Margaret  McClure  to  Howard  O.  Fisher, 
Nov.  18,  1920. 

Margaret  Scoville  to  Ira  Vaughan  Hiscock, 
in  February. 

Katharine  D.  Smith  to  Major  Gordon  A. 
Medcalfe,  Dec.  27,  1920. 

Marjory  Strong  to  Lloyd  O.  Colter,  Feb.  7. 

Elizabeth  Van  Order  to  Lewis  E.  Dodd, 
July  31,  1920. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Steen)  Allyn  a  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor,  Mar.  2,  1919,  and  a  son,  Henry 
Jr.,  Dec.  4,  1920. 

To  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Hallock  a  son,  John 
Henry,  Nov.  11,  1920. 

To  Eola  (Akers)  Hungerford  a  daughter, 
Jean  Marie,  Mar.  24. 

To  Margaret  (Ailing)  Sargent  a  son,  David 
Rutledge,  Dec.  21,  1920. 

To  Eleanor  (Hunsicker)  Ward  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Jane,  Dec.  20,  1920. 
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To  Edith  (Rose)  Wilson  a  second  son, 
Charles  Philip,  Dec.  15,  1920. 

Other  News. — Imogene  Abbott  spent  last 
Winter  in  assisting  in  the  public  library  at 
home. 

Stella  Abrams  is  doing  civic  and  child  wel- 
fare work,  social  visiting,  juvenile  court  work, 
and  teaching  Sunday-school. 

News  of  Sara  Alcus  wanted  badly! 

Belle  Atherton  is  learning  to  be  a  statistician 
at  Babson's  Statistical  Organization  in  Wel- 
lesley  Hills,  and  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
Speculative  Bulletin. 

Katharine  Baxter  is  working  hard,  supervis- 
ing music  in  seven  schools  in  a  manufacturing 
center.  She  spent  two  weeks  last  summer  at 
the  Music  Summer  School  at  Hamp. 

Elizabeth  (Beaver)  Bill  returned  from  China 
in  August,  1920,  after  a  wonderful  year  in 
Peking  where  she  taught  school  and  did  a 
little  newspaper  work.  She  and  Mr.  Bill 
sailed  from  Vancouver  for  Singapore,  Jan. 
31.  They  expect  to  live  in  Palarg,  Sumatra. 
Mr.  Bill  is  a  graduate  of  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity, London,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Far 
Eastern  representatives  for  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  Temporary  address,  Care  of 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Chartered  Bank 
Chambers,  Singapore,  S.  S. 

Rachel  Blair  is  still  working  hard  on  the 
Fund  as  chairman  of  her  local  entertainment 
committee.  She  is  also  treasurer  of  the  College 
Club,  and  is  interested  in  mission  work. 

Grace  Brownell  is  teaching  Latin  in  North 
Attleboro  again. 

Helen  Burnett  is  secretary  in  the  patent  law 
firm  of  Emery,  Booth,  Janney  and  Varney  in 
Boston. 

Helen  I.  Clark  is  an  instructor  in  the  Red 
Cross  Service,  working  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Donna  Couch  is  doing  personnel  work  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Marion  Fitch  is  a  stenographer  in  the 
Midland  Refining  Co.,  Traffic  Department,  in 
Eldorado,  Kan. 

Aldine  Frey  is  working  in  her  father's  office 
as  secretary  and  "trying  to  learn  something 
about  the  stock  and  bond  business  on  the 
side." 

Hazel  Gibbs  is  taking  several  courses  at 
Yale  this  year. 

Katharine  Gladfelter  writes,  "My  class  of 
accelerated  children  has  gone  on  to  high  school 
and  I  am  experimenting  with  girls  in  the 
normal  school.  Hours  9 :  30-1 2  with  responsi- 
bilities which  vary  from  giving  a  course  in 
'Drawma'  to  putting  on  plays  and  pageants 
and  to  editing  the  normal  school  journal." 

Selma  Gulick  is  "still  with  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  and  enjoying  my  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau." 

Elizabeth  Hancock  is  teaching  music  in 
the  lower  school  of  Milton  Academy,  and  also 
doing  private  work. 

Ellen  (Wood)  Hicks  and  her  husband  are 
living  in  Springfield,  Mass.  (67  Fort  Pleasant 
Av.)  where  Mr.  Wood  is  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Hendee  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Beulah  House  is  girls'  work  secretary  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  having  charge  of  all  club  organi- 
zations for  girls  under  18. 

Ellen  Ineson  was  in  the  office  of  the  Ellison 
White  Chautauqua  System  in  Portland,  Ore., 
in  1919-20,  and  has  been  home  this  winter. 

Bessie  (Fisk)  Lake  has  been  in  Alaska  since 
her  marriage  last  June.  Dr.  Lake  is  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Alas- 
kan Engineering  Commission.  They  hope  to 
come  back  this  summer. 

Frances  Lighton  is  teaching  in  the  Sche- 
nectady High  School. 

Elizabeth  Michelman  is  doing  volunteer 
social  work  in  New  York. 

Margaret  Milroy  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  Houston  High  School. 

Romaine  Munn  is  spending  this  year  at 
home,  after  teaching  three  years. 

Mary   Vulcano    is   still    with    the    Italian 
Government^Commission  in^New  York. 
Ex-1917 

Born. — To  Nannie  (McGlennon)  Corn- 
stock  a  son,  Joseph  Jr.,  Nov.  4,  1918. 

To  Mary  (McNair)  Duque  a  son,  Tad, 
July  7,  1916;  a  daughter,  Martha,  Jan.  15, 
1918;  a  second  son,  David,  Jan.  29,  1919. 

To  Florence  (Thompson)  McLoughlin  a  son, 
James,  July  19,  1918,  and  a  daughter,  Florence, 
Sept.  25,  1919. 

To  Frances  (Lincoln)  Paige  a  daughter, 
Mary  Adams,  Mar.  3,  1920. 

To  Marguerite  (Lloyd)  Rich  a  daughter, 
Portia,  Sept.  17,  1920. 

To  Margaret  (Norton)  Smith  a  son,  Carver, 
Dec.  4,  1920. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Cook,  20 
Brownell  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  members  of 
191 8  will  get  assignments  on  campus  for 
Commencement.  If  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  making  off-campus  arrangements,  Mary 
Mensel,  83  Crescent  St.,  will  send  you  a  list  of 
suggested  off-campus  houses,  and  will,  if  you 
wish,  make  arrangements  for  you. 

"Dear  IQ18: — 

"Heppy,  Alison,  and  Marjorie  authorized 
me,  as  treasurer,  to  send  Edith  Holmes,  our 
class  baby,  some  tangible  proof  of  the  affection 
which  we  feel  for  her.  As  cereal  seems  to  hold 
such  an  important  place  in  a  child's  diet  nowa- 
days I  could  think  of  nothing  that  would  more 
appropriately  show  our  interest  in  her  welfare 
than  to  give  her  a  silver  porringer.  I  thought 
that  if  sufficiently  attractive  this  might  be  an 
incentive  to  eating  a  greal  deal  of  that  health- 
giving  food  so  that  her  mother,  Edith  WThittier 
Holmes,  would  bless  us  instead  of  cursing  us, 
as  mothers  do  grandmothers  who  feed  their 
children  mince  pie.  The  porringer  was 
bought  and  sent  to  her  for  a  1920  Christmas 
present  and  I  have  received  the  following  from 
Edith. 

'It  is  a  beauty  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  we  enjoy  it.  Topsy  eats  from  it  three 
times  a  day  and  I  know  that  it  is  going  to 
start  her  on  the  road  to  Smith  when  she 
can  understand  where  her  porringer  came 
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from.  I  should  like  to  thank  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  personally  and  Topsy  would 
join  me,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble.' 

"We  can  all  realize  the  impossibility  of 
that,  so  I  am  acting  on  her  suggestion,. and 
sending  her  thanks  to  as  many  as  she  can 
reach  through  the  Quarterly.  The  only 
difference  is  that  instead  of  telling  you  of  her 
appreciation  as  she  suggests,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  her  own  words  would  mean  more  to  you. 
Nancy  T.  Noyes." 

Engaged. — Isabel  Allen  to  Charles  Hunt- 
ingford  Malan,  an  Englishman  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  Isabel  wrote  that  they  expected 
to  be  married  some  time  in  March  in  Bombay 
and  then  go  to  Lucknow  to  live. 

Vivian  Bell  to  Charles  H.  Hanford,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Katharine  Coe  to  the  Rev.  Albert  G.  But- 
zer,  minister  of  the  West  Side  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Helen  Jones  to  Philip  Duff.  She  expects 
to  be  married  in  July. 

Helen  Perkins  to  Francis  Knight,  Katharine 
Knight's  (19 14)  brother. 

Blanche  Tait  to  Irving  Chidsey  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mabel  Whittier  to  Derby  Hall,  Dartmouth 
19 1 4.     She  expects  to  be  married  in  May. 

Sally  Whitman  to  Howard  Henderson  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Harvard  1917. 

Married. — Helen  Kotting  to  Walter  Mau- 
rice, Jan.  6.  Address,  7840  Van  Dyke  PI., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Kotting  says  the  above  is  her 
permanent  address  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as 
that  is  the  number  of  the  house  they  are  just 
finishing  building. 

Marene  Richards  to  George  E.  Longstaff, 
Jan.  3,  1920.     Address,  Huron,  S.  D. 

Alice  Turkington  to  John  G.  Corrin,  Apr.  17, 
1920.  Mr.  Corrin  is  an  electrical  engineer 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co.  Ad- 
dress, 21  Keswick  St.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

Ruth  Tuthill  to  Thomas  Henry  Green, 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Jan.  24.  Ad- 
dress, Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

Born. — To  Virginia  (Benz)  Plummer  a 
daughter,  Virginia  Louise,  Feb.  22. 

To  Eleanor  (Smith)  Briggs  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Stewart,  Jan.  20. 

To  Ora  (Crofut)  Paul  a  son,  William  Crofut, 
Dec.  30,  1920.  "My  only  regret  is  that  he 
can't  go  to  Smith." 

To  Helen  (Justis)  Dunn  ex-1918  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Irwin,  Dec.  2,  1920.  Helen's  new 
address  is  3048  Chadbourne  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  Margaret  (Rosemann)  Lincoln  a  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Reynolds,  Dec.  19,  1920. 

Other  News. — Abby  Belden  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  the  University  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Katharine  Bradley  is  director  of  physical 
education  in  the  Knox  School  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

Elsie  Briggs  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon  League,  working  for  the  adequate 


legal  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment. 

_  Mabel  Buckner  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  of  Guilford,  Conn. 

May  Buckner  is  teaching  French  in  the 
high  school  at  Adams,  Mass. 

Frances  (Coates)  MacPherson  writes,  "nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighteen  has  added  another 
occupation  to  her  list  for  I  am  a  regular  lum- 
berjack. WTe  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Siskiyou 
Mountains  twenty-five  miles  from  town. 
There  were  four  other  women  in  camp. 
Lonesome? — not  for  a  second.  We  hunted 
and  fished,  and  I  became  quite  expert  panning 
gold." 

Genevieve  Cushing  is  teaching  in  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

Florence  Enderlin  is  preceptress  of  the 
Roxbury  High  School,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Erskine  is  teaching  French  in  the 
high  school  in  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  Address, 
31  Docon's  Lane,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Greene  and  Louise  Hatch  are 
teaching  in  the  high  school  and  University  of 
Porto  Rico  at  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.  " Chick" 
writes,  "We're  having  a  wonderful  time  and 
adore  the  tropics.  Everything  is  fascinatingly 
quaint  and  foreign."     Address,  46  Jason  St. 

Dorothy  Hunter  is  taking  commercial  law, 
French,  economics,  and  current  history  at 
George  Washington  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Katharine  Johnson  is  teaching  at  Miss 
Beard's  School  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mina  Kirstein  is  teaching  English  at  Smith. 

Frances  Knapp  is  teaching  math,  and 
science  in  a  private  school  in  Cambridge. 

Elizabeth  Leech  is  in  the  catalog  division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 

Agnes  Little  is  teaching  in  the  Newbury- 
port  High  School. 

Nancy  McCreary  is  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  home  office 
in  Philadelphia.  Address,  1823  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marian  Mansfield  is  teaching  in  Groveton, 
N.  H. 

Mary  Mason  is  teaching  in  the  Lincoln 
School, — the  experimental  school  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Margaret  (Matthews)  Otte  is  still  with  the 
Rochester  Social  Welfare  League  (United 
Charities)  as  district  secretary. 

Elizabeth  Moore  is  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades  in  the  Park  School  in  Brookline. 

Madeleine  Peck  writes  that  she  is  getting 
ready  to  be  married  and  trying  to  decide  what 
to  wear  at  her  future  home  on  a  Western  ranch, 
but  she  fails  to  say  what  the  date  will  be. 

Effie  Peele  expects  to  finish  her  nurses' 
training  this  spring. 

Gertrude  Philbrick  is  teaching  at  Dalton, 
Mass. 

Sarah  Powell  is  teaching  in  the  Milwaukee 
High  School. 

Donna  Root  is  a  library  assistant  at  the 
E.  79  St.  branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Margaret  (Rowley)  Foote  writes:  "Last 
March  my  husband  had  to  leave  for  Africa 
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ami  I  wasn't  able  to  go  with  him.  Our  little 
daughter  arrived  on  the  first  of  May,  and  she 

and    1    spent    the   summer  and   fall   with   my 

mother.  Then  in  November  we — the  babe 
and  I — sailed  tor  Africa  via  England.  Need- 
less to  say  it  was  some  trip  alone  with  a  six- 
months-old  child.  The  boat  from  Liverpool 
here  even  lacked  a  stewardess.  However,  it's 
fine  here  and  though  the  climate  is  very  trying 
to  some,  the  Foote  family  are  thriving.  We 
expect  to  go  up  to  France  and  England  in  the 
early  summer." 

Virginia  Sellers  is  teaching  in  Revere,  Mass. 

Jessie  Thomas  is  in  her  third  year  of  medical 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alice  Tower  is  teaching  in  West  Haven, 
Conn. 

Meredyth  Wetherell  is  studying  piano  with 
a  private  teacher  in  Boston,  also  taking  the 
ensemble  course  at  the  N.  E.  Conservatory 
with  Mr.  Adamowski.  She  is  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Fall  River  Animal  Rescue  League. 

Marianne  Wilde  wrote  from  Coronado, 
Calif:  "A  very  devoted  auntie  to  my  mother- 
Jess  little  nephew.  Traveling  with  my  family 
and  trying  to  fill  up  the  emptiness  in  our  house- 
hold caused  by  my  only  sister's  death  in 
July  1919." 

Prudence  Winn  is  teaching  in  Galway,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Wolff  has  charge  of  preparatory 
English  in  Columbia  Preparatory'  School  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  Addresses. — Mary  Burton,  4  W. 
93  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Claudius  Francis  Black  (Mildred 
Clark),  609  Park  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Carmody  (Beata  Hinaman), 
Apt.  606,  The  Kedrick,  1801  K  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Conant  W.  Garrett  (Helen  McGrath), 
28  Mellon  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  EarlD.  Holtby  (Amelia  Magee),  85 
Poster  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Milton  St.  John  (Carolyn  Otis),  5850 
Burchfield  Av,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Unless  addresses  for  the  following  can  be 
furnished  by  their  friends,  the  secretary  will 
be  unable  to  send  them  the  reunion  notices: 
Helen  Abel,  Mildred  (Brock)  Hutchinson,  Be- 
atrice Clark,  Eugenia  DeKalb,  Alice  Hopper, 
Annie  Kyle,  Edna  Miller,  Winifred  Rouse, 
Maude  Short,  Marion  Taylor,  Marion  (Under- 
wood) d'Andre,  Elsie  (Winneberger)  Dietz. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Perry,  22  Broad- 
way, Beverly,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Rachel  Arrott  to  Robert  Mc- 
Knight  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Dorothea  Choate  to  George  Charles  Darrell 
of  St.  Paul. 

Lucy  Kingsbury  to  Allison  Piper,  Dart- 
mouth 1918. 

Irene  Lord  to  Franklin  Johnson  Lane.  Mr. 
Lane  is  a  Winchester  man,  and  a  Zeta  Psi  of 
Tufts  College  1917. 

Peggy  Zinsser  to  Lewis  Douglas. 

Married. — Abbie  Alice  Cady  to  Raymond 
Edward  Thornton,  Jan.  8.  Mary  Kimball 
19 1 9  and  Alice  and  Helen  Thornton  192 1  were 
bridesmaids. 


Constance  McLaughlin  to  Donald  Ross 
Green,  Feb.  14.  Address,  145  Essex  St.,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass. 

Margaret  Osborn  to  Forrest  Smith  Emery, 
Mar.  29.  Ruth  Seggerman  and  Katharine 
(Wales)  Haines  were  present.  Address,  8 
Colbourne  Crescent,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Elise  Steyne  to  Eugene  Untermyer,  Colum- 
bia 1913. 

Other  News. — Frances  Anderson  is  teach- 
ing and  doing  secretarial  work  at  St.  Mary's 
School  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Axford  is  living  at  home,  and  doing 
club  work.  She  is  president  of  the  West  End 
Club  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  chairman  for  art 
work  in  the  fourth  district  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

Elizabeth  Brown  is  "helping  her  father  run 
the  office  "  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  Frigidaire  office, 
and  keeps  her  busy. 

Barbara  Caswell  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Gautier  Apartments  in  Miami, 
Fla. 

Irene  Drury  is  doing  Red  Cross  Home  Serv- 
ice work. 

Arline  Hayden  is  secretary  to  the  Dean, 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Margaret  Hitchcock  is  continuing  her  train- 
ing as  a  nurse  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City. 

Betty  Hunt  is  a  welfare  worker  in  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York  City,  where 
she  has  been  for  over  a  year.  There  are  2400 
employees  at  the  bank.  At  present  Betty 
has  two  assistants. 

Katherine  Lamont  since  her  trip  around  the 
world  has  been  managing  the  nutrition  classes 
for  under-nourished  children  in  the  public 
school  in  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Ruth  (Martin)  Van  Doren  is  living  in 
Minneapolis. 

Frances  Lowe  is  doing  clerical  work  at  the 
Parkhill  Manufacturing  Co.  office  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  Outside  office  hours  she  is  get- 
ting ready  to  be  married. 

Catharine  Marsh  is  still  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
girls'  secretarial  work  in  Honolulu.  She  is 
living  with  Florence  Angell.  She  expects  to 
go  on  to  China  next  year  and  be  back  in  time 
for  reunion  in  1922. 

Tillie  Miller  is  doing  engineering  work  for 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Frances  McLeod  was  working  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Cap  Co.  in  San  Francisco  until  Christ- 
mas.    She  is  now  back  in  Milwaukee. 

Katharine  Moore  has  accepted  the  position 
of  social  psychiatric  worker  in  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dorothy  Parker  is  taking  advertising 
courses  at  Columbia  at  night  and  earnestly 
pursuing  a  job  during  the  day. 

Emily  Porter  has  come  back  from  Spain, 
and  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  High  School. 

Mary  Rouse  is  a  laboratory  technician  in 
the  American  College  in  Beirut,  Syria.  There 
are  five  Smith  alumnae  there,  including  Beth 
Jessup.  Beth  is  principal  of  the  Faculty 
School,  and  Mary  spends  her  time  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  college  hospital. 
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Marion  Robertson  is  the  secretary  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ryan  is  teaching  in  Smith 
Academy  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  after  teaching  a 
year  in  New  York. 

Edith  Schwarzenberg  is  working  in  the 
out-patient  department  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Cleveland. 

Ruth  Seggerman  has  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary  Shea  is  tutoring  and  doing  substitute 
teaching  in  the  local  high  school  in  Holyoke. 

Irene  Shepherd  is  working  in  the  North 
Side  Land  and  Water  Co.  as  a  "general  office 
dog"  and  stenographer  in  Jerome,  Ida.  She 
is  planning  to  learn  the  irrigation  business 
from  the  ground  up. 

Jean  Sinclair  is  still  doing  banking  in  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Eleanor  Smith  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Stanton  is  a  clerk  in  the  actuarial 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Frances  Steele  is  teaching  English  in  the 
West  Springfield  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Eleanor  Stewart  is  secretary  to  the  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Glenn  Martin  Aircraft  Co., 
in  Cleveland,  O. 

Inez  Wood  is  a  science  instructor  in  the 
Nashville  (Ark.)  High  School. 

Margaret  Woodwell  spends  half  her  time 
in  routine  work  determining  the  "basal 
metabolism  "  of  thyroid  patients  and  the  other 
half  in  research  work. 

Changed  Addresses. — Helen  (Bingham) 
Miller,  137  High  St,  Denver,  Colo. 

Leslie  Pomeroy,  93  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Ex-1919 

Jeanie  Darling  is  teaching  in  Bethlehem, 
N.  H. 

Evelyn  Haviland  is  secretary  to  Dr.  Alden 
in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Married. — Dorothy  Rogers  to  Donald 
Leslie,  Jan.  11.  Gladys  (Baldwin)  Harrison 
ex-1919  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Dink 
Scarritt  and  Martha  Aldrich  were  in  Minne- 
apolis for  the  wedding. 

1920 

Class  secretary — Marian  S.  Hill,  312  N. 
Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Commencement. — Those  who  have  failed 
to  receive  the  card  announcing  the  1920 
Commencement  plans  should  communicate 
immediately  with  Margaret  Marsh.  If  you 
desire  a  room  write  to  Katherine  Franz,  266 
Maple  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  who  has  charge  of 
the  room  arrangements. 

Can't  we  have  a  100%  subscription  to  the 
Fund  and  all  our  other  minor  money  affairs? 
Anyway,  send  in  yours  before  Commencement. 

Engaged. — Barbara  Arnold  to  Francis 
Irving  Hutchins. 

Marion  Brumberg  to  Melvin  Joseph  Shack- 
man. 

Martha  Burnham  to  Wayne  C.  Overturf  of 
Newark,  O. 

Caroline  Creed  to  Charles  Craft  Eaton. 
She    was      married     Apr.     27.       Her     new 


address  will  be  35  Lexington  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
for  6  months. 

Eleanor  Doremus  to  William  S.  Hayes 
Swartz  of  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Jeanette  Lawson  to  Edmund  Francis  Jewell 
of  Chicago,  111.  For  the  present  she  is  work- 
ing as  private  secretary  in  the  National  City 
Company  in  Boston. 

Priscilla  Stetson  to  Stanley  Francis  Alger. 

Married. — Rosalind  Bement  to  Harry  F. 
Porter.  Address,  928  Stuyvesant  Av.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Margaret  Gardner  to  Robert  McConnell, 
Nov.  24,  1920.  Address,  Prospect  Heights, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Laura  Ley  to  Harold  Studley  Gray. 

Lorraine  Tuthill  to  Clifford  Chase  Heild, 
Feb.  5.  Dorothy  and  Vivian  Partridge  were 
two  of  the  bridesmaids.  She  expects  to  live 
in  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Wrilliams  to  Roy  Edmund  Kerley, 
Jan.  15.  Address,  476  Clinton  Av.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Alice  Thompson  was  one  of  the  brides- 
maids. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  Adler  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Birmingham  League  of  Women 
Voters.  During  January  she  acted  as  deputy 
tax  collector,  collecting  poll  taxes  and  as  she 
says  "learning  a  lot  about  people." 

Sara  Anderson  gives  this  new  address, 
The  Ney-a-ki,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Andrus  is  working  in  the  Eugen- 
ics Record  Office,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Alice  Barnhart  is  teaching  at  home  this 
winter. 

Helen  Barry  has  just  made  up  the  semester 
she  lost  at  college  and  is  now  a  full-fledged 
member  of  1920. 

Bertha  Bassevitch  is  working  as  private 
secretary  and  assistant  to  Dr.  John  C.  Rowley 
doing  special  work  with  the  tests  made  in  the 
diagnosis  and  attempted  cure  for  asthma  and 
hay  fever.  She  is  also  doing  some  bacterio- 
logical work,  making  and  giving  vaccines  and 
inoculations  as  well  as  the  routine  chemical 
analyses  of  every  doctor's  office.  Address,  161 
Ridgefield  St.,  Hartford.  _ 

Carolyn  Boudo  is  statistician  in  the  indus- 
trial relations  department  of  the  Footwear 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  The  statis- 
tics consist  of  labor  turnovers,  factory  absen- 
teeism, length  of  employ,  Americanization 
work,  etc.  Address,  Box  606,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Industrial  Relations  Department, 
Personal. 

Margaret  Broad  writes,  "After  playing  the 
sweet  young  debutante  roie  for  the  past  few 
months,  I  am  sailing  March  5  with  Cathryn 
Floete,  Smith  191 9,  for  five  or  six  months  in 
the  Orient, — not  missionary  in  g,  just  batting." 
Address,  Broad  and  Bomar,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Dorothy  Brooks  is  attending  Oklahoma 
University  working  toward  an  M.  A.  Degree. 

Elizabeth  Brown  is  working  for  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Tempo- 
rary address,  1430  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Carder  has  moved.  Her  new 
address  is  1340  Commonwealth  Av.,  Boston. 

Dolores  Carolan  writes,  "lam  teaching  his- 
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(01  y,  in  fact  I  am  the  history  department,  in 
the  high  school  in  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Chick  writes,  "In  August,  I 
launched  forth  on  a  job  with  Harpers  Publish- 
in.;  Co.  in  New  York  but  in  September  my 
father  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  I  left 
Broadway  for  'Main  Street.'  Since  then  I 
have  been  in  Father's  insurance  office,  trying 
to  represent  the  family." 

Marion  Clark  sends  a  new  address.  Central 
Village,  Mass. 

Edith  Cohen's  address  is  538  Whalley  Av., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Coleman's  address  is  4  Nutting 
Av.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Allace  Cowen  is  doing  substitute  teaching 
this  year. 

Louise  Cramer  writes  that  her  social  work 
is  chiefly  among  the  Italians  and  that  she 
likes  it  immensely.  Address,  265  Sixth  Av., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Day  has  given  up  her  job  in  New 
York. 

Miriam  Delano  writes  that  she  has  spent 
the  winter  hoping  someone  would  offer  her  a 
really  remunerative  job  but  to  no  avail.  She 
lives  most  of  the  week  in  New  York  with  her 
sister,  commuting  home  for  the  week  ends. 

Lucile  Donmoyer  is  instructor  in  English 
in  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Laura  Donnell  is  taking  a  course  at  the 
New  York  School  for  Secretaries  along  with 
Vivian  Richtmyer,  Norma  Mueller,  Margery 
Warren,  and  Margaret  Petherbridge.  Ad- 
dress, 108  W.  85  St.,  New  York  City. 

Agnes  Dowd  is  with  the  editorial  department, 
Page  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston.  She  writes, "  My 
work  is  quite  fascinating  and  includes  reading 
manuscript,  correspondence  with  authors,  and 
finding  out  generally  how  to  get  somewhere  in 
the  book  publishing  business.  I  have  even 
been  initiated  as  a  traveling  salesman." 

Winifred  Earl  is  teaching  three  evenings  a 
week  in  the  night  school  and  substituting  oc- 
casionally in  the  high  school  in  Binghamton. 

Gertrude  Fitzgerald  has  been  in  California 
this  winter. 

Katherine  Flower  is  doing  zoological  work 
for  the  government  in  Washington.  Address, 
3008  Thirteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pauline  Fox  sends  in  a  new  address — 132 
Middlesex  Rd.,  Buffalo. 

Alice  Gardner  is  attending  business  college. 
Temporary  address,  Riverside  Drive,  Beloit, 
Wis. 

Frances  Gee  is  teaching.  Temporary  ad- 
dress, 316  Sheldon  Av.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Esther  Gould  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
Modern  Hospital  Magazine  in  Chicago. 

Katherine  Hartwell  expects  to  take  a  lab- 
oratory job  soon.  During  the  winter  she  has 
been  home. 

Jane  Hastings  is  teaching  English  and  his- 
tory in  the  high  school  in  Titusville.  Isabel 
Kron  is  teaching  English  there  also.  Address, 
228  E.  Walnut  St.,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Jane  L.  Hastings  sends  a  new  address,  109 
W.  High  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  _ 

Isabel  Hoopingarner's  address  is  now  5525 
Kimbark  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 


Christine  Hubbard  writes  that  she  is  work- 
ing in  a  bank  and  that  she  enjoys  it  very  much. 

Elizabeth  Humphrey's  address  is  9  Livings- 
ton PI.,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Kaliher  writes,  "In  September 
1920  I  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
New  Marlboro  High  School  in  Mill  River, 
Mass.  I  also  taught  English,  history,  and 
science.  I  was  there  until  called  home  in 
December  by  the  serious  illness  of  my  father, 
who  died  in  February.  In  March  I  substitu- 
ted in  the  science  department  of  the  Lenox 
High  School  and  now  I  am  substituting  in  the 
Lee  High  School,  Lee,  Mass.  and  expect  to  be 
there  until  June." 

Nora  Kelley  is  at  home  this  winter. 

Francisca  King  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  to  instructor  in  zoology. 

Mary  Lincoln's  new  address  is  2022  E.  88 
St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Marjorie  Lord  writes,  "I  have  been  working 
for  a  month  in  Best's  department  store  in  New 
York  and  have  found  the  work  most  interest- 
ing. It  keeps  one  on  the  jump  all  the  time. 
I  expect  to  be  at  home  this  spring  and  then 
go  to  Mrs.  Prince's  School  in  Boston  next 
fall." 

Marion  Lundagen  writes  that  she  is  a  tech- 
nician in  the  Physiatric  Institute  in  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  She  says  she  is  enjoying  the  work 
immensely. 

Mary  Frances  McConnaughy  writes,  "I  am 
teaching  math,  in  Toronto,  O.,  a  small  place 
not  far  from  Pittsburgh.  I  hated  it  at  first 
because  I  didn't  know  anyone  when  I  came, 
but  now  I  like  it  very  well." 

Gertrude  Mann  sends  a  new  address — 189 
Marret  St.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 

Margaret  Manning  has  just  given  up  her 
job  as  assistant  in  the  educational  department 
of  one  of  the  large  stores  in  Boston. 

Norma  Mueller  expects  to  sail  for  Europe 
on  Apr.  20. 

Catherine  Patton  is  working  in  the  Office 
of  War  Records  at  Harvard. 

Mary  Peck  writes,  "I  have  made  up  the 
semester  lost  through  illness  and  am  getting 
ready  to  be  married  early  in  the  summer." 

Vera  Prentice  has  given  up  her  job  in  Morris- 
town  and  is  now  starting  out  on  her  "own 
hook"  on  some  diet  work  for  several  different 
doctors  in  Brooklyn. 

Esther  Purrington  is  back  at  college  in  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  she  has  just 
received  her  promotion  from  demonstrator  to 
assistant. 

Helen  Richards  is  working  on  the  staff  of 
the  House  Beautiful.  She  writes,  "I  am  the 
landscape  architect  and  do  all  the  problems 
that  come  in  in  that  line.  Then  I  am  also  the 
reader's  service  (that  is  I  tell  them  how  to 
build  the  chimneys  on  their  woodsheds),  and 
besides  that  I  read  manuscript  and  at  rare 
moments  write  captions  for  the  magazine." 

Louise  Ritsher  writes,  "I  am  teaching  music 
to  the  youthful  mind  in  the  wilds  of  Iowa  and 
it  is  a  most  diverting  pastime."  Temporary 
address,  St.  Katharine's  School,  Davenport,  la. 

Vesta  Sawyer  is  at  Child's  Tavern,  Wilming- 
ton, Vt. 
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Marjorie  Scudder  is  acting  as  stenographer 
in  an  insurance  agency  and  land  office. 
Address,  2516  Hall  Av.,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Ruth  Seltzer  is  a  teacher  of  science.  She 
writes,  "I've  been  a  busy  woman  since  June. 
Thought  my  B.A.  meant  Book  Agent  and 
sold  books  during  the  summer  but  now  I  am 
teaching  chemistry  and  chaperoning  Miss 
Mason's  cherubs  to  New  York."  Address, 
The  Castle,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  (till  June). 

Ruth  Smith  is  teaching  this  year.  She 
writes,  "Three  English  classes  and  two  French 
classes  suffer  under  me,  a  sum  total  of  22 
hours  a  week.  Mondays  and  Thursdays  I 
also  teach  'practical  English'  and  'business 
English  and  Correspondence'  at  night  school, 
and  Saturdays  I  go  down  to  Teachers  College, 
where  I  am  taking  with  Professor  Meras, 
'Methods  of  Teaching  French  in  Secondary 
Schools.'  I  also  teach  a  Sunday-school  class 
and  am  president  of  Epworth  League  here." 

Edith  Stein  is  a  student  worker  with  the 
United  Charities  in  Chicago. 

Josephine  Taylor  is  now  doing  social  service 
work  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Katharine  E.  Thompson  has  been  doing 
girl  reserve  high  school  club  work  under  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  this  winter.  She  plans  to  leave 
in  April  for  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  where  she 
expects  to  spend  the  summer. 

Elizabeth  Trine  sends  a  new  address,  814 
Av.  B.,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Harriet  vanZelm  is  doing  work  with  an  eye 
specialist  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Helen  Walker  is  working  as  "Information" 
on  the  Seattle  Times  (a  daily  paper)  and  also 
writes  a  column  for  the  paper  every  day. 
Ex- 1 920 

Married. — Margaret  Bixby  to  James  Lu- 
pher,  Nov.  30,  1920.  Address,  600  Bush  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Kluepfel  spent 
last  year  from  October  to  August  in  Europe 
and  so  will  not  graduate  until  June  192 1. 

Margaret  Mullane  is  a  senior  at  Skidmore 
this  year.  She  expects  to  take  her  B.S.  De- 
gree in  June. 

Anne  Oldham  is  studying  piano. 

Doris  Nelson  is  in  the  class  of  1922  at  Rad- 


cliffe.     Temporary    address,    Barnard    Hall, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hester  Proctor  writes:  "I've  been  through 
Normal  since  I  left  Smith  and  am  now  a  senior 
at  Stanford  University.  I  hope  some  day 
soon  to  come  East  and  get  a  physical  training 
certificate."  Permanent  address,  433  Melville 
Av.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Mildred  Simpson  is  doing  welfare  work. 

Heather  Smith  is  assistant  director  and 
teacher  in  the  vocational  school  connected 
with  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Co.  She  is  studying 
factory  conditions  and  scale  making  on  the 
side.  Temporary  address,  14  Webster  St., 
St.  Johnsbury  Vt. 

Josephine  Smith  is  a  student  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Helen  Solt  spent  a  year  doing  work  in  the 
colleges  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  as  national 
field  secretary  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Wolcott  School  in  Denver  but 
expects  to  return  to  social  work  next  year. 
Address,  2315  Clermont  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Edith  (Adair)  Swain  says  she  is  a  housewife 
and  music  teacher.  She  writes,  "Still  happy 
though  married."  Address,  Wyn-Hof  Apts., 
Franklin,  Pa. 

Ruth  Taylor  has  been  taking  vocal  lessons 
and  hopes  to  do  something  in  that  line. 
"Watch  the  billboards,"  she  says. 

Elizabeth  Tuttle  is  a  student  on  a  French 
Exchange  Scholarship.  She  expects  to  return 
to  Smith  to  graduate  after  this  year.  Tem- 
porary address,  Lycee  de  Jeunes  Filles,  43 
Av.  de  Paris,  Versailles,  France. 

Beatrice  Tyler  writes :  ' '  Since  leaving  Smith 
I  have  graduated  from  the  Farmington  State 
Normal  School  and  am  now  a  model  teacher 
there."  Temporary  address,  Box  609,  Farm- 
ington, Me. 

Vitula  VanDyne  is  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Temporary  address,  600 
Rollins  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Viola  vonDeesten  is  working  as  a  secretary 
employed  by  the  Community  Service.  Ad- 
dress, 1220  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Isabel  Wallis  is  planning  to  return  to  college 
after  midyears  and  graduate  with  1921.  She 
writes,  "However,  I  am  still  1920." 


BOOK  FOR  THE  FUND 

Charlotte  DeForest  1901,  president  of  Kobe  College  in  Japan,  is  giving  the  Fund  the  net 
proceeds  up  to  July  192 1,  from  the  sale  of  the  biography  of  her  father,  John  Hyde  DeForest. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "The  Evolution  of  a  Missionary."  The  price  is  $1.50,  and  the  book 
may  be  ordered  from  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Publisher,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ETCHING  OF  PRESIDENT  SEEL  YE 

An  etching  of  President  Seelye,  made  by  Elisabeth  Telling  1904,  is  on  sale  at  the  Alumnae 
Office.  The  price  is  $6;  autographed  copies  $11.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the 
Fund. 

THE  VISIT  OF  MADAME  CURIE 

Upon  going  to  press  we  are  able  to  announce  that  Smith  is  to  be  the  first  American  college 
honored  by  a  visit  from  Madame  Curie,  the  famous  scientist.  She  is  to  arrive  in  the  United 
States  on  May  11  and  will  speak  at  Smith  on  May  13.  In  the  afternoon  the  College  will  con- 
fer the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  Madame  Curie. 
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I  NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  QUARTERLY  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Mass. 
Material  n>r  publication  in  the  July  Quarterly  should  he  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by 
Jinn-  \.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10  Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton.    Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Snow,  at  College  Hall. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  subscribers  failing  to 
Receive  their  cosies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  she 
cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  It  is  assumed  that  you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue, 
unless  you  send  a  notice  to  the  contrary. 

Please  keep  your  subscription  paid  to  date — if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price  for  one  year 
is  $1.50.     Single  copies  38  cents.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  $7.50. 

COMMENCEMENT  1921 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  Mem- 
bers of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  application  for  these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through 
whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should  make  applications 
to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

For  a  minimum  of  five  days  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  nine  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assign- 
ments are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class 
secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly 
to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members 
of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  received. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commencement. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS  TICKETS 

Applications  for  tickets  are  being  received  at  the  Alumnae  Office.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  price  of  the  ticket,  with  checks  made  payable  to  Helen  C.  Kittredge,  business  manager.  This  is  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  committee  that  there  may  be  no  loss  from  unclaimed  tickets  especially  since  proceeds 
from  the  play  will  go  to  the  Fund.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  fill  orders  according  to  price  requested  but 
if  this  is  not  possible,  owing  to  limitation  of  seats,  orders  will  be  filled  with  tickets  next  lowest  in  price. 

Prices  for  both  nights,  Thursday,  June  9,  and  Friday,  June  10,  are  as  follows:  Floor:  A-L  $2.00,  M-U  $  1.50; 
Balcony:  A-C  $2.00,  D-F  $1.50,  G-L  Si. 00,  M-Q  75  cents.  Any  cancellation  of  orders  should  be  made 
before  June  1.  in  which  case  price  of  ticket  will  be  refunded. 


From    Smith     College    to    Prof  ess  tonal    Life 

The  New  York  School   of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 


CANADIAN-PACIFIC  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

j 42  Madison  Avenue 

Telephone:    Vanderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


See  page  X 
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THURSDAY   AND    FRIDAY,   JUNE   o   AND    10 
p.  M. 
7.45         Senior   Dramatics.     "False   Gods,"   by   Eugene 
Brieux. 

SATURDAY,   JUNE    11 

A.  M. 

9  Chapel  Service,  the  last  of  the  year. 

10  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 

Music  Hall. 
Meeting    of    the    Alumnae     Parade    marshals. 

Students'  Building. 
Meeting  of  the   Board  of  Directors.     Alumnae 
Office. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council.    Seelye  Hall  10. 
SUNDAY,   JUNE    12 

Meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Alumnae  Speakers. 

Students'  Building. 
Baccalaureate  Service  (open  only  to  the  senior 
class) . 

Organ  Vespers.     John  M.  Greene  Hall. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 

MONDAY,   JUNE   13 


10.30 


P.  M 
2.15 


A.  M. 

8 .45         Alumnae  Parade.     (See  page  VIII  for  song.) 
10  Ivy  Procession. 

10. 15         Annual    Meeting   of   the   Alumnae    Association 
Students'  Building. 
p.  M. 
3  Closing  Concert  by  Students  of  the  Department 

of  Music  and  the  Smith   College  Symphony 
Orchestra.     John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
4-6  Society  Reunions. 

6.30-10  Illumination    of    the    Campus.     Admission    by 
ticket  only. 

7  College   Sing.     On   the   steps   of   the    Students' 

Building. 

8-10         Reception   by   the   President   and    the   Faculty. 
The  Library. 


TUESDAY,   JUNE    14 


A. 


10 .30         Commencement  Exercises.    John  M.  Greene  Hall, 
p.  M. 
2.30         Alumnae  Assembly.     John  M.  Greene  Hall. 


COLLEGE  PINS 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith  College,  for  an  order  upon 
Tiffany  and  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the  order  and  the  price  of  the  pin.  The  price  is  $3-50,  with 
initials,  class,  and  safety  clasp.      The  full  name  will  be  engraved,  if  preferred,  at  a  cost  of  8^  cents  for  each  extra  letter. 


Safety 


During  the  last  30  years  we  have  purchased  and  resold 
to  investors  many  millions  of  securities  which  have 
proved  sound. 

We  are  advising  now  many  families  who  have  been 
our  clients  for  two  generations. 

Our  Woman's  Department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Edith  Dudley  Sheldon  (Smith  '00) 

Let  us  advise  you 

BATTLES  &  CO. 

Established  1890 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilM 


See  page  X 
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VAGABONDIA 

A  CALL  to  the  mystery  of  woods 

A   PLACE  for  wholesome  camaraderie 

A  STIMULUS  to  simple  and  natural  living 

July  1-Sept.   1 

A  Mountain  Camp  fo 

GIRLS 

AV 

Sept.  3— Oct.  15 
acation  Camp  for  Grown-up 
VAGABONDS 

On  Maskoma  Lake,  Dorchester, 

N. 

H. 

for  Booklet  or  Circular  address  either  Director 

Florence  M.   Eis 
938   Delaware  Ave. 
Detroit,   Mich. 

Emily    McCIure 
7  Glenada  Place 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Spend  Your  Vacation  in  the  Hills  on 

CLEARWATER  FARM 

Just  be  at   Home  with 
Three  Women  Farmers 

Good  Eats-Good  Hiking-Good  Fun 

Sleep  in  tents   or   house. 

We  make  good  jam,  pickles,  candy,  etc. 

Write  to  EDITH  T.  GRANT,  Charlemont,  Mass. 


MRS.  BOSWELL'S  RESIDENCE 

IN  NEW  YORK 

FOR  GIRL  STUDENTS 

344  West  84th  Street  at  Riverside  Drive 

Quiet,  strictly  residential  street,  accessible 
to  Columbia  University  and  other  large 
schools. 

Registrations  now  for  1921-1922  or  the  summer. 
Catalog  and  names  of  Smith  Alumnae  for  refer- 
ence will  be  sent  on  request. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dike  Sleeper 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Worthington 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Announce  the  opening  of 

Camp  Marbury 

A  CAMP  for  GIRLS 

ten  years  of  age  and   over 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

(Near  Vergennes.  Vermont) 


Season  June  30  to  August  30 


For  further  information  address  the  directors 


SOUTH  POND  CABINS  *c™"°* 


BOYS 


FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 


Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Formerly  Master  at  Middle- 
sex School)  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  needs  of  each  boy  are  studied 
and  his  activities  adapted  to  his  capacity.  Water  and  land  sports. 
One  counsellor  to  five  boys. 

Address  Reginald  Nash,  Director,  Milton  Academy,  or  Mrs.  Rollin 
M.  Gallagher,  North  Russell  St.,  Milton,  Mass.     Tel.  Milton  1 191-W. 


See  page  X 
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HOTEL  PURITAN 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ace.  subway  station   which  is  4  minutes  from  shops 
and  theatres,  8  from  the  South  and  II  from  the  North  stations. 

Globe-trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  this, 

Cfje  JBigtinctibe  Jdoston  J^ouge 


is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 

HO 

y  from     .  $12.0 

A.  S.  COSTELLO,  Manager. 


Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from $4.00 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for  your  party  from     .$12.00. 


Our  booklet  has  a  guide  to  Boston  and  Us  historic  Vicinity.     Send  to  me  for  it. 


HOTEL  NONOTUCK 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Fireproof 


Roof  Garden 


European 


Special  attention  given  to  College  People 


Dancing  in  the  Main  Restaurant  Special  Concert  Every  Sunday 
Every  Evening,  Except  Sunday,  from  12.30  to  2.30,  and  6.30 
from  7.30  to  11.30  to  10.30  P.  M. 


P.  J.  BEHAN 


See  page  X 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 


. 


Introduction— To  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY:  allow  us  to  present  to  you  ou 
advertisers !  They  are  eager  to  serve  the  Smith  public.  We  believe  in  them  as  reliable 
purveyors  of  the  intellectual  and  material  comforts  of  life.  They  believe  in  you  as  people 
of  discrimination  who  want  the  best  and  seek  it.  We  are  confident  that  this  introduction 
will  lead  to  a  pleasing  acquaintance  and  mutual  satisfaction. 

At  the  Commencement  Exhibit,  in  Registration  Headquarters,  our  advertisers  will 
make  themselves  further  known  to  you  by  means  of  descriptive  booklets  and  samples  of 
their  wares.  In  the  meantime,  accept  their  offers  in  these  pages,  and  mention  the 
QUARTERLY  as  your  medium  of  introduction.  The  Advertising  Department. 


BOOKS   AND   PRINTING 

Bridgman  &  Lyman XX 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co XIX 

Hampshire  Bookshop,  Inc XVII 

"The  Ladies  of  Grecourt" XX 

"Man  to  Man" XVIII 

Rumford  Press XVIII 

Yale  Review Cover  4 

CAMPS 

Camp  Marbury VII 

South  Pond  Cabins VII 

Vagabondia VII 

COLLEGE   AND   ALUMNAE 

Smith     College     Appointment 

Bureau XXII 

Smith  College  Clef  Club XVII 

Smith  College  Weekly XX 

FOOD   PRODUCTS 

Walter  Baker  &  Co XII 

Batchelder  &  Snyder  Co XII 

William  M.  Flanders  Co XII 

Foss  Chocolates XII 

Green  Mountain  Goodies XIII 

Henry  G.  Sears  Co XIII 

Tait  Bros. XI 

HOTELS   AND   TEA   ROOMS 

Beckmann's XIII 

Bide-a-Wee XIV 

Mrs.   Boswell's  Residence VII 

Boyden's XIV 

Clearwater  Farm VII 

Colonial  Lunch  Rooms XII . 

The  Draper  XIV 

The  Lonesome  Pine XIV 

Mary  Marguerite  Tea  Room  .  .  .  XIV 

Hotel  Nonotuck IX 

Plymouth  Inn XI 


HOTELS  AND  TEA  ROOMS—  Continued 

Hotel  Puritan IX 

White  House  Inn XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Battles  &  Co VI 

Butler  &  Ullman XXI 

Julia  Clyde  MacAlister XXIII 

Muller  &  Fenton XXIII 

Eric  Stahlberg XXII 

Tiffany  &  Co I 

SCHOOLS 

Abbot  Academy XV 

Baldwin  School XV 

Burnham  School XV 

Deerfield  Academy XV 

Hillside  School XVI 

Layton  School  of  Art XVI 

Miller  School XVI 

N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 

Art ....    XVI 

N.  Y.  School  of  Secretaries  ...  V 
Northampton  Commercial  Col- 
lege    XVI 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

Colgate  &  Co XXII 

IgooSoap XXII 

Prophylactic  Toothbrush XXI 

WEARING   APPAREL 

Best  &  Co XX 

Thomas  S.  Childs,  Inc XXIII 

Columbia  Gymnasium  Suit  Co.  XXI 

Cotrell  &  Leonard XXI 

Frances XXIII 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co XXIV 

Migel  Silks Cover  3 

Onyx  Hosiery II 

Potter  Knitting  Co Ill 
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TAIT  BROS. 

Venetian  Ice  Cream 


^Ipmouti)  3mt 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


Jleto  Colonial  Cea  &oom 

JUST  OPENED   IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 


See  page  X 
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Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The   ideal   food    beverage. 


Si 

ll  V 

\ 

11 

1 

'1 

/il 

^--5^~r 

fir 

s.o.  s.  pai.  orr. 

Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

Sent  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1780 


y 
DORCHESTER/MASS. 


tKfie  Colonial 
Huncf)  Eoomsi 

for 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

31-35  Pearl  Street 
(Near  Post  Office  Square) 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


The 

"RED  LILY" 

BRAND 

Identifies  the  Best  in  canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  and 
also  a  large  variety  of  Grocery 
products  in  general. 

Look  for  the 

"RED  LILY" 

and  be  sure. 
Wm.  M.  Flanders  Co. 

Boston  and  Northampton 


Batchelder  &  Snyder  Co. 

PACKERS  AND  POULTRY  DRESSERS 

WHOLESALE   ONLY 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL,  PORK,   HAMS, 

BACON,       SAUSAGES,       POULTRY,        GAME, 

BUTTER,    CHEESE,     EGGS,     OLIVES,    OILS, 

FRESH,    SALT  AND   SMOKED   FISH 

BLACKSTONE,    NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,   mass. 


Chocolates 

TWO  GRADES 


See  page  X 
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HENRY  G.   SEARS   COMPANY 


Established  1860 


Purveyors  of 

CHOICE  FOOD  COMMODITIES 

PRIVATE  BRANDS: 

SQUARE-SEAL   CANNED   GOODS 
BROOKSIDE  CANNED  GOODS 
SQUARE-SEAL  COFFEE 

Office  and  Warehouse 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"GREEN     MOUNTAIN     GOODIES" 

Vermont 

Maple  Sugar 

Maple  Syrup 

Maple  Cream 

COLD  for  the   benefit  of  the  $4,000,000  Fund. 
^  The  genuine  article,  irresistibly  delicious.  Free 


sample  of  Maple  Cream  sent  on  request, 
for  Price  List  to 


Send 


FLORENCE  MERRITT,  '07 
KATHARINE  SEWALL  AUSTIN,  *09 
(Mrs.  Rosu-ell  M.  Austin) 

ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT 


EVEN  as  you  are  reading 
this  advertisement  in  the 
Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  so 
others  will  read  yours. 

Write  for  rates  for  the  July  number  to 

FLORENCE  H.  SNOW 

Business  Manager 
College  Hall,   Northampton,  Mass. 


Take   advantage   of    the    Commence- 
ment Exhibit  of  our  Advertisers ! 


MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVER! 

THE  girls  at  Smith  simply  rave  more  than  ever  over  the  delicious  confections  that  we  make 
right  here  in  our  own  shop.     Especially  popular  are  our 

Chocolate  Strings  and  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints 

which  have  always  been  favorites  with  the  Smith  girl. 

Can't  we  send  you  a  box  of  your  favorite  candy?  We  make  a  specialty  of  sending  candies  by 
mail.  Try  some  of  our  hard  candies.  Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  give  it  our  prompt 
attention. 

BECKM  ANN  'S 

249  MAIN  STREET  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


See  page  X 
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THE  DRAPER 

Northampton  s  Leading  Hotel 

Centrally  located  and  within 
a  twominute  walk  of  Smith 
College  Campus 


DRAPER  LUNCH 

171   Main  Street 

(underneath  The  Draper) 

KIMBALL  LUNCH 

27  Main  Street 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 
Proprietor 


White  House  Inn 

91  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


"JV/TRS.  BURGESS  announces  the 
opening  of  White  House  Inn, 
June  24,  1921,  as  a  summer  hotel 
and  tea  room  for  the  season  closing 
September  8th. 

Reservations  for  rooms  may  be 
made  in  advance  at  any  time. 

Rates   and   further   information 
will  be  given  upon  request. 


Automobile  Parties  a  Specialty 


U 


Bide  a  Wee 


>> 


The  Chicken 

and 

Waffle  House 

Rooms  for  Commencement 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Stebbins,  Hadley,Mass. 

Telephone  415-W 


Take  the  Trail  to 

The  Lonesome  Pine 
Guest  House 

14  HENSHAW  AVENUE 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  496 -W 

Miss  Dengler  Miss  Chaffin 


BOYDEN'S 


The  Mary  Marguerite 

Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 

21  State  Street 


Luncheon  and  Supper,  Hours  1 1  to  6:30 


Accommodations  made  for  special  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HOME  COOKED  FOODS 


See  page  X 
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THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

ESTABLISHED  BY  MISS  BURNHAM  IN  1877 

Preparatory,   Graduating  and  Special  Courses 

Well-Equipped  Gymnasium.     Special  attention  given  to  Physical  Development 


MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Headmistress,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The 

Baldwin 

School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 


Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sal* and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  outdoor  life — 
Hockey,    basket-ball,     tennis. 

Elizabeth  Forrest   Johnson,  A.B.,  Head. 


DEERFIELD 

ACADEMY 

Aii  endowed  school  true  to  the  old 
traditions  of  scholarship  and  moral 
training.  Thoroughly  equipped  to 
meet  present  needs  in 
college  preparation,  out- 
door sports,  and  general 
education.  Strong  fac- 
ulty. Certificate  privi- 
lege. Situated  in  Old 
Deerfield,  the  most  his- 
toric village  of  the 
beautiful  Connecticut 
valley,  this  school  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wholesome  devel- 
opment of  the  boy's  individuality. 

For  views  and  year  book  address: 

THE  PRINCIPAL 

21  Albany  Road,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


Founded  1799 

An 

Endowed  School 


Abbot  Academy 


Founded  1828 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Andover 
Massachusetts 

23  Miles  from  Boston 


Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


See  page  X 
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LEXINGTON 

AVE. 

AT  55"-°ST. 

^FOR  more  than 

'A  QUARTER  OF  A 
'CENTURY  WE  HAVE 

"been  preparing 
'accountants, 
secretaries, cashiers, 
stenograph er  s  ,  typists, 
.sales  clerks,and  office  workers 
a  distinctly  special  school 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GRADES 

CATALOGUE    FREE 


N  EW    YORK 


A  school  that  has  been 
sending  men  and  women 
into  business  for  26  years 
knows  how. 

Special  intensive  courses 
for  college  graduates. 


LAYTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Successors  to  the  Church  School  of  Art,  Chicago 

Two-year  courses  in  Commercial  Art, 
Industrial  Design,  Interior  Decoration, 
Normal  Art,  Costume  Design.  Fall 
term  begins  September  12,  1921. 


Charlotte  R.  Partridge 
Miriam  Frink,  Smith  1915 


Director 
Assistant  Director 


158  Mason  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EFFICIENCY 


commands  recogni- 
tion and  pay  even 
in  teaching 

Plan   to  study   this  summer 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
AND  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President 

desires  to  extend  its  practical  training 
to  art  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

Address  Secretary,     2239  Broadway,  New  York. 


HILLSIDE 


School  for  Girls 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

A  school  of  high  grade  which  aims  to  produce  in 
each  girl  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  which  she  is  capable.  Wise  supervision 
of  work  and  play. 

Preparation  for  college  examinations.  Cultural 
Courses. 

Gymnasium  and  organized  athletics. 

45  miles  from  New  York. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  AB.  Smith 
Principals 


Northampton 
Commercial   College 

Offers    courses   which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For  catalogue   and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH    PICKETT,    Principal 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


See  page  X 
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"DOWNTOWN  HEADQUARTERS"  FOR  ALL 
Returning  ^^^^^^^^  Alumnae 


BOOKS  B:    JMM*   Z?  BOOKS 


STATIONERY       X^  /91b  \S    ART  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  BOOKSHOP,  INC. 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


Every  Alumna  and 
Every  Undergraduate 

ought  to  have 

The  Smith  College  Song  Book 


Send  check  or  money  order  to 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

Music  Hall,  Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Cloth,  $1.50.     Paper,  $1.00.     Postage  prepaid 


Price   list   of  other    Clef   Club   publications    on   request 


See  page  X 
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BOOKS  == 

CATALOGS 

MAGAZINES 


PRINTING 


Our  Specialty:  Prompt  Service 


THE  RUMFORD   PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

JOHN  LEITCH 


A    book   for    those   who   are   interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 


See  page  X 
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Have  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 

KINGS'  TREASURIES  of  LITERATURE 

In  the  attractive  proportions  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare,  but  very  slightly  larger, 
these  books  intended  for  both  school  and  home  aim  to  suggest  the  warm  friend- 
liness of  companionable  minds  and  the  genuine  pleasures  in  books  that  abide. 

70  cents,  each;  among  the  first  volumes  announced  these  are  now  ready: 

The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  Alpha  of  the  Plough  Black  Beauty 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  History  of  a  Candle  Modern  Poetry 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  Lore  of  the  Wanderer  Evergreen  Stories 

Bee :  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs  Sesame  and  Lilies  Form  Room  Plays 

Shakespeare:  Richard  II  Tale  of  Two  Cities  Kingley's  Heroes 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  Tales  from  Tolstoy  Macaulay's  Clive 

Tales  from  Hans  Andersen  The  Shakespeare  Progress  DeCoverley  Papers 

London  in  Literature  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  Cranford 

Stories  from  Morte  d'Arthur  Birds  in  a  Village  Lamb's  Essays 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar  Shakespeare:  Coriolanus  Unto  this  Last 

Selections  from  Tennyson  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  Jackanapes 

Send  for  a  full  descriptive  catalog 

If  you  are  teaching  or  in  any  way  trying  to  interest  your  younger  friends  in  the  true 
pleasures  of  reading  you  will  find  these  a  great  help  in  preparing  for  the  treasures  of 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

YOU   ALREADY   KNOW   IT   AS    GIVING    YOU    THE    OPPORTUNITY    TO 
COLLECT  A  LIBRARY  AS  DISTINGUISHED  IN  FORM  AS  IN  CONTENT 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy  reading,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  for  later  years,  of  your  favorite  authors. 


Shakespeare  (3  vols) 

Arnold 

Burns 

Scott  (27 

Dickens  (22  vols) 

Wordsworth 

Byron 

Shelley 

Emerson  (5  vols) 

Keats 

Rossetti 

Whitman 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Whatever  you  need  among  the  books  which  the  world  has  approved,  it  is  here. 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper  than  their  purses 
a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the  first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  list  of  biographies. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

DeQuincey's  English  Lake  Poets  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

Clement  K.  Snorter's  George  Borrow  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 

etc.  etc. 

Send  for  a  full  list  of  741  volumes.      In  cloth,  $1.00  each. 


See  page  X 
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"The  Ladies  of  Grecourt" 

by  Ruth  Gaines  1901 


The  History  of  the  Smith 
College  Relief  Unit  in  the 
Somme,  France 


Price  $2.50 


published  by 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


For  Sale  at  LOCAL  BOOKSHOPS  and  at 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Smith  College 
Weekly 

Are  You  in  Touch  With  College? 

Read  the  Weekly 
$1.50   a  Year 

Editor-in-Chief 

Margaret  Storrs,  1922 

Business  Manager 

Janice  H.  Ozias,  1922 

In  charge  of  Alumnae  Subscriptions 

Eugenia  Plumb,  1923, 16  Arnold  Avenue 


BRIDGMAN  &  LYMAN 

108  Main  Street,  Northampton 


All  the  Latest  and 
Best  Books 

Have  you  seen  our  line  of  Children's  Books? 


Mail  orders  a  specialty 


PARIS 


LONDON 


3&e*t  Sc  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street — N.  Y. 
Established  1879 


Do  You  Kno<w  'Dora  £Mead? 

She  is  our  Personal  Shopper and  takes  a 

special  pleasure  in  filling  the  needs  of  college  girls. 
If  you  will  write  her  what  you  want,  she  will  find 
it  for  you and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Do  your  shopping  by  "long-distance,"  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  what's  new  on  the  Avenue 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  trip  to  N.  Y. 


See  page  X 
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Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

[Wj 

iismM 

Cap* 

Samples,  ; 

Manufacturers 
of 

i,  Gowns,  Hoods 

:>r/ces  an*/  Bulletin  on  request 

"Columbia" 
ATHLETIC  APPAREL 


Gymnasium  Suits 
Swimming  Suits 
Bloomers 
Dancing  Costumes 


Middy  Blouses 
Camp  Costumes 
Sweaters 
Athletic  Hose 
Supporters 

Hygienically  Made 

COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  COMPANY 

301  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Every  one  loves  them 

There  is  no  gift  so  universally 
appreciated 

BUTLER   &    ULLMAN 

Formerly  Field 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Members    Florists    Telegraph   Delivery 


See  page  X 
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T»g1x%@P  **'-*• 


'Give  me  a  perfume 

that  is  different,"  is  the  dc 
mand  of  women.  In  re 
sponse  came  Florient  Talc,  a 
delightful  bouquet  perfume, 
"Flowers  of  the  Orient," 
embodied  in  the  smoothest 
of  after' the-bath  powder — 
Colgate's  Talc. 

At  your  favorite  toilet 
goods  counter  —  or  a  mini' 
ature  trial  box  free  upon 
mentioning  the  Quarterly. 

The  name  Colgate  on  toi' 
let  articles  corresponds  to 
Sterling  on  silver. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  257 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


»• 


IGOO  SOAP 

(Intelligent  Gentlewomen's  Olive  Oil  Soap) 


The  Castile  Soap  that  earned  over  $3000  for 
the  Fund  in  seven  months! 

Sold  to  Smith  Fund  Agents  at  old  wholesale 
price! 

Otherwise  no  longer  sold  for  benefit  of  Smith 
Fund! 

Inviting  wholesale  rates  to  persons  wishing  to 
earn  money  for  other  College  Funds,  Girls' 
Clubs,  Church  Societies,  Hospitals,  etc.;  or 
themselves! 


Same  old  bargain  at  retail: 


9  cakes  for  $1.00;   12  cakes  for   $1.30 

In  cases  of  10,  20,  36.  60  or  100  lbs. 

(cakes  averaging  4  to  the  lb.)  at  40c  a  lb. 

(Please  include  parcel  post  cost  in  check.) 

This  soap  now  retails  in  the  open  market  for   15c 


N.  B. 
per  cake. 


Send  orders  or  write  for  rates  to 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood,  Jr. 

2  Arlington  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


ERIC    STAHLBERG 

MCCLELLAN  STUDIO 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


portraits  of  the  presidents, 
Faculty,  Campus  Views,  Etc. 


YOUR  ORDERS  — to  receive  prompt  attention 
—  must  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
Appointment    Bureau 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  who  wish 
assistance  in  securing  teaching  or 
non-teaching  positions. 


Address: 

Helen  Wright,  Director 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


See  page  X 
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THE  NEWEST 

Always 

IN    FOOTWEAR 
AND  HOSIERY 

Of  Quality  and  Fashion 


Mail  Orders  Solicited 

(Simply  send  us  the  lining  number 
on  your  best-fitting   pair  of  shoes) 


CREDIT  EXTENDED 
TO  SMITH  COLLEGE  ALUMNAE 

THOMAS   S.    CHILDS,    Incorporated 

273-279    HIGH    STREET 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Julia  Clyde  MacAlister 
interior  Becorattons 

2212  rlttenhouse  street 
Philadelphia 


AGENT  FOR  HANDMADE  BEDSPREADS 
MADE  BY  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINEER  WOMEN 


When  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
Visit 

That  Different 
Little  Shop 


Lingerie         Toiletries 

Corsets     Hosiery 

Kerchiefs 

Bridal  Trousseaux 
a  Specialty 

Linens  Monogrammed 

* 

Jfrance* 

Harrison  Avenue  at  Twelve 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

(Frances  G.  ff  Cornell,  Smith  1915) 


See  page  X 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


a 


The  Linen  Store" 


Dress  Cottons  in 
Quaint  Patterns  of  Long  Ago 


KjHT  as  a  breeze,  smart  in  their  very  quaint - 
ness,  these  new  Imported  Fabrics  suggest 
most  bewitching  frocks. 

English  and  French  Dress  Sateens,  primly  pat- 
terned and  plain  —  English  Prints  and  Tropical 
Prints  (a  sheerer  weave)  with  precise  geometrical 
figures  or  Dolly  Varden  nosegays — crisp  Dimi- 
ties, candy-striped,  spotted,  powdered  with  tiny 
dots — Organdies  like  blossoms. 

The  colors  are  delightful — Tangerine,  Gladiola 
Pink,  Rust,  Grey,  Orchid,  Mulberry  and  leafy 
Tans  and  Browns. 

Several  of  these  fabrics  are  exclusive  with 
McCutcheon's — all  of  them  are  distinctive  and 
decidedly  the  vogue. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  these 
fabrics,  we  strongly  advise  that  you  make 
early    selec  tions . 

Samples  mailed  gladly  on  request. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


A  tllGEL  SILK 
TAL-LSMHO! 


A    NEW    FABRIC 

The  brilliant  new  material  you  are  seeing  on  the 
'«     f  links  and  on  country  club  verandas. 

*  *M1vJEL  A*  Those  startling  new  color  combinations  you  have 

SILKS  been  noticing. 

X>  That  crepe-like  texture,  broken  with  satiny  stripes 

I      •,;--  *  and  plaids,  in  contrasting  tints  and  self-color. 

i  o  \>  Truly  a  Migel  conception. 

gJc**jL ~^~^^^        ^he  completing  touch  to  your  summer  apparel. 


A  tiny  label  identifies  the  garment — the 
fabric  bears  the  name  on  the  selvage. 


Creator  of 


Tal-Ly-HoSTO 
Pierrette  for  Sheerwear 
Moort'Glo  for  Every  wear 


All  Fourth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 


THE 


YALE 
REVIEW 

EdiUd  by  WILBUR  CROSS 


I 


N  these  days  of  much  magazine  reading  there  is 
adistinct  demand  for  a  broad  and  dignified  quart- 
erly affording  the  intellectual  public  an  American 
counterpart  of  the  British  and  Continental  Reviews. 
Such  a  magazine  is  The  Tale  Review,  It  is  a  National 
Quarterly  and  is  today  being  read  by  a  steadily  in- 
creasing public  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PARTICULARLY  does  The  Tale  Review  appeal  to  the  American  college 
woman.  It  keeps  one  in  touch  with  the  world  of  letters  and  affairs;  its  con- 
tributors are  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  times  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

TYPICAL  of  the  unusual  article  to  appear  shortly  in  The  Tale  Review  will 
be:  "The  Feminine  Nuisance  and  American  Literature,''  by  Joseph 
Hergesheimer;  "The  Art  of  Joseph  Conrad,"  by  Ford  Maddox  Hueffer; 
"The  Realistic  Test  in  Drama,"  by  St.  John  Ervine;  "Shakespeare  Apart,"  by 
Tucker  Brooke;  "Race and  Americanization,"  by  Vernon  Kellogg;  A  Group 
of  Poems  by  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  etc. 


With  one  year's  subscription  ($3)  we  will  send  you 

FREE 

American  and  British  Verse 
from  The  Tale  Review 

It  contains  poems  by  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Robert  Nichols, 
Edith  Wharton,  John  Drinkwater,  John  Masefield,  etc. 

The  Tale  Review 

this  offer  not  good  AFTER  JULY,  when  the  price  will  BECOME  $4. 


Published  quarterly  —  October,  January,  April,  July 

The  Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:  For  the  enclosed  $3  please  send  me  The  Tale  Review  for  one  year, 
and  a  copy  of  "AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  VERSE"  free. 

Name  

Address 
S.(  .         City  and  State 


Qmttttfy 


Commencement  Week 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan 

President  Neilson  and  Madame  Curie 

The  Rewards  of  the  Second-hand  Book 

The  University  and  Civilization 
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MARY  AUGUSTA  JORDAN 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  in  common  with  the  many  other  individuals 
and  groups  of  people  who  think  "Smith  College"  and  "Miss  Jordan"  simul- 
taneously have  been  wondering  these  many  months  how  they  might  fitly  express 
to  her  their  affection  and  pride  and  sorrow — for  all  those  emotions  are  inter- 
mingled in  our  thought  of  her  in  these  June  days.  We  need  not  have  worried, 
because  now  that  Commencement  days  are  done,  and  the  campus  lies  very  still 
under  the  great  plumes  of  the  elms,  and  we  go  to  press,  our  desk  is  piled  high 
with  the  tributes  that  Smith  women  since  the  class  of  '84  have  eagerly  and 
affectionately  sent  to  her.  How  shall  we  choose  from  the  more  than  sixty 
names — names  to  conjure  with  even  from  our  distinguished  ranks — the  few 
that  will  best  reproduce  the  sentiments  which  every  contribution  expresses? 
Through  the  subtle  medium  of  the  written  word  they  have  sought,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  extraordinary  interest  and  versatility,  to  honor  Miss  Jordan  and  also  to 
tell  her  what  she  has  meant  to  them,  not  only  in  their  college  years,  but  in  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  days  since  they  went  out  from  her  stimulating  presence. 
The  Quarterly  is  proud  to  be  represented  by  three  of  its  Board,  Ethel  Puffer 
Howes,  Elizabeth  Lewis  Day,  and  Marie  Gilchrist.  We  have  read  the  tributes 
with  delight,  and  to  the  few  which  we  reprint  here  and  the  many  which  we  regret- 
fully leave  out,  we  say  our  "Amen." 

But  even  before  giving  you  these  delectable  documents  we  quote  the  tribute 
which  the  College  through  the  lips  of  President  Neilson  paid  to  Miss  Jordan  at 
the  last  chapel  exercises  of  the  year,  on  Saturday,  June  11.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  alumnae  present  who  had  felt  quite  helpless  to  express  their  varied 
emotions  at  the  thought  of  Smith  College  without  Miss  Jordan,  and  they  feel  a 
particular  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Neilson  for  being  so  altogether 
satisfying. 

The  Quarterly,  however,  is  giving  you  something  more  than  reprints  of  the 
written  and  spoken  word — lovely  as  these  are — in  these  pages  devoted  to  Miss 
Jordan.  It  offers  to  you  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Jordan  herself;  for  if  you  will 
read  on  some  dozen  pages  you  will  find  the  most  delightful  reminiscences  with 
which  she  has  ever  regaled  us  and  which  she  has  written  expressly  for  us  in  these 
busy  days  when  she  is  back  on  the  campus  treading  her  old  familiar  ways  in  and 
out  of  Hatfield  House — which  is  her  very  own  environment,  and  is  where  the 
Quarterly  insists  on  seeing  her  forever. 
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PRESIDENT  NEILSON  SAID  IN  HIS  ADDRESS  AT  LAST  CHAPEL: 

It  was,  in  our  hope  and  expectation,  to  have  been  a  normal  year  in  our  aca- 
demic life,  but  a  calamity  of  a  different  kind  from  those  mentioned  has  befallen 
us  now.  In  the  catalog  for  next  year  the  name  of  Mary  A.  Jordan  will  appear 
with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  in  a  word  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  addition  of  that  adjective  to  Professor  Jordan's  title. 
With  the  single  exception  of  President  Seelye,  no  personality  has  meant  so 
much  to  Smith  College  as  that  of  Miss  Jordan.  For  nearly  forty  years  she 
has  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  our  campus.  Coming  to  us  from  Vas- 
sar,  Miss  Jordan  seems  very  early  to  have  attained  a  position  of  influence  in  our 
college  life,  and  as  years  have  gone  by  she  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  an 
institution,  and  I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  this  College  with 
Miss  Jordan  living  in  New  Haven.  When  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  she 
indicated  her  intention  of  retiring,  many  of  us  thought  there  was  unnecessary 
haste,  as  the  regulations  of  the  College  would  have  permitted  her  being  with  us 
for  some  time  longer.  I  grieve  profoundly  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  her  deci- 
sion has  been  proved  by  the  state  of  her  health  this  spring,  and  we  let  her  go,  if 
willingly  at  all,  because  we  feel  that  if  we  are  to  have  one  or  two  years  less  of  her 
teaching,  we  can  have  many  more  years  of  her  friendship. 

This,  perhaps,  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  the  summing  up  of  Miss  Jordan's 
capacities  and  achievements.  It  would  take  someone  with  a  longer  experience 
at  Smith  College  and  a  longer  knowledge  of  Miss  Jordan  to  do  that  adequately. 
Again  I  may  be  excused  for  a  moment,  perhaps,  for  being  personal.  I  happened 
as  a  professor,  to  belong  to  the  same  department  of  learning  as  Miss  Jordan, 
and  I  had  met  her  casually  before  I  came  here,  and  I  did  anticipate  that  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  between  a  president  who  thought  he  knew  something  about 
the  study  of  English  and  a  professor  who  had  created  a  department  and  ruled 
over  it  for  so  many  years.  My  anticipations  were  happily  disappointed. 
Miss  Jordan,  when  I  came  here,  exhibited  an  almost  exaggerated  deference  to 
my  humble  scholarship  in  her  field.  She  insisted  upon  my  being  regarded  as  a 
ranking  member  of  her  department  and  met  me  with  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
and  a  loyalty  and  eagerness  to  obtain  guidance,  beyond  anything  I  had  a  right 
to  expect.  The  Department  of  English  as  it  exists  here  has  been  more  her 
work  than  that  of  anyone  else. 

Miss  Jordan's  distinction  is  not  that  primarily  of  a  productive  scholar  nor  a 
productive  writer,  although  she  has  contributed  to  both  of  these  fields  She 
belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  distinct  class  of  college  teacher — the  class  which  has 
been  represented,  fortunately  for  the  education  of  this  country,  in  a  great 
many  of  our  institutions,  but  as  a  rule  by  only  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The 
kind  of  influence  that  was  exerted  at  Harvard  in  my  own  time  as  a  student 
there  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  by  Dean  Shaler  is  the  kind  I  have  in  mind. 
They  were  a  sort  of  irregular  agent  of  culture,  operating  not  by  the  ordinary 
academic  methods,  but  making  themselves  felt  by  the  quality  of  their  minds 
and  the  sheer  force  of  their  personalities.  It  is  to  that  distinguished  and  honor- 
able class  that  Miss  Jordan  belonged  and  still  belongs,  and  I  hope  long  will 
belong,  even  if  no  longer  intimately  among  us.  She  has  been  an  explorer  of  the 
College — a  person  who  found  out  distinguished  and  uncommon  ability.     She 
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has  been  the  encourager  of  the  ability  that  did  not  always  display  itself.  She 
has  been  the  inspirer  of  a  succession  ot  authors  whom  I  should  like  to  name,  but 
whom  I  shall  not  mention.  In  addition  to  this  remarkable  and  in  its  way  really 
unique  power,  Miss  Jordan  has,  as  a  person,  added  enormously  to  the  interest 
and,  shall  I  say,  to  the  gaiety,  of  life  in  Northampton.  I  twill  be  a  bleak  campus 
without  that  alert  figure  meeting  one  constantly  between  the  Hatfield  House 
and  this  Hall,  and  between  here  and  Seelye  Hall,  and  her  extraordinary  vitality 
and  incalculable  charm  are  not  likely  to  appear  in  another  figure.  We  take  our 
leave  of  her  with  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss.  The  different  members  of  our 
body  as  a  college  have  sought  and  found  means  to  express  something  of  what 
they  think  the  College  owes  to  her.  By  her  own  request  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  arrange  a  more  public  expression  of  these  things — especially  in  her  presence. 
Her  own  Department  of  English  has  collected  from  representative  students  over 
forty-one  years  a  number  of  documents  which  they  have  presented  to  her,  and 
which  in  duplicate  you  will  find  in  the  Browsing  Room  of  the  Library.  The 
faculty  have  had  made  by  our  distinguished  sculptor,  Alice  Morgan  Wright 
1904,  a  medallion  of  Miss  Jordan  which  you  will  be  able  also  to  examine  in  the 
Library  after  this  morning,  and  a  duplicate  of  which  has  been  presented  to  her. 
The  alumnae  have  established  in  very  fitting  commemoration  of  her  great 
achievement,  the  annual  gift  of  a  medal  struck  from  the  same  design,  to  be 
awarded  each  year  to  the  student  who  is  judged  to  produce  the  most  original 
piece  of  writing  during  the  year.  These  three  forms  of  testimonial  are  the 
meager  mortal  means  by  which  we  may  hope  to  hand  on  to  generations  to  come 
some  idea  of  what  Miss  Jordan  looked  like  and  what  she  stood  for.  These  things 
are  perhaps  all  that  we  can  do.  I  shall  always  remember  a  phrase  that  struck 
my  eyes  as  I  was  turning  the  leaves  of  the  current  number  of  the  Monthly,  ded- 
icated to  her,  "Miss  Jordan  leaving  Smith?  Miss  Jordan  can  never  leave 
Smith!"  Her  spirit  is  a  part  of  the  personality  of  almost  every  person  before 
me  and  of  thousands  of  others  all  over  the  United  States,  and  embedded  thus  in 
their  personalities.  It  will  be  handed  on  to  others,  who  in  turn  will  be  influ- 
enced by  them,  and  in  that  sense  Mary  Jordan  will  be  with  us  always. 

THE   GIFT   OF  THE  ALUMNAE 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  fact  that  the  impress  which  the  Faculty  of  Smith 
College  make  on  the  minds  of  the  girls  who  sit  under  them  is  everlasting,  we 
submit  that  the  proof  is  at  hand.  And,  as  is  entirely  fitting,  it  was  Miss  Jor- 
dan who  brought  it  to  the  surface,  for  when  the  Alumnae  Committee  on  a 
Mary  A.  Jordan  tribute  appeared  in  Northampton  early  this  spring  fairly 
bursting  with  joy  at  the  originality  of  its  plan,  it  found  to  its  unutterable  aston- 
ishment that  the  Faculty  Committee  ditto  had  worked  out  the  same  answer  to 
the  same  problem.  In  other  words:  when  the  Faculty  Committee  put  its 
distinguished  heads  together  to  devise  the  very  choicest  surprise  and  pleasure 
for  Miss  Jordan,  and  the  Alumnae  Committee  miles  away,  composed  of  grad- 
uates scattered  all  down  the  years  since  the  coming  of  Miss  Jordan,  put  its 
scarcely  less  distinguished  heads  together  with  the  same  object  in  view,  their 
minds  worked  in  complete  harmony  and  each  found  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  resolve  to  have  a  portrait  of  Miss  Jordan  made  in  bronze  by  Alice  Morgan 
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Wright.  Each  committee  put  its  finger  on  its  lips  and  said,  "No  one  must 
know  of  this;  it  must  be  a  complete  surprise" — the  result  being,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Alumnae  Committee  put  it,  "everybody  knew  about  it  excepting 
Miss  Jordan,  and  she  was  sitting  for  the  portrait!" 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  however  that  although  both  committees  wanted  a  por- 
trait, the  portrait  was  to  be  used  in  different  ways,  and  the  alumnae  way  was 
to  have  a  medal  (slightly  reduced  in  size)  struck  off  each  year  from  the  medal- 
lion and  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  girl  who  has  done  the  most  original 
piece  of  writing  in  College.  With  the  medal  will  always  go  a  statement  of 
what  Miss  Jordan's  unique  personality,  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  devotion 
to  her  profession  did  for  her  pupils  and  for  Smith  College.  It  was  originally 
the  plan  of  the  committee  to  include  a  gift  of  money  with  the  prize  and  every 
alumna  was  given  the  chance  to  contribute  one  dollar  to  the  fund  for  this  gift 
and  the  cost  of  making  the  medallion,  but  because  Miss  Wright  so  eagerly 
gave  her  services  and  the  cost  of  making  and  reproducing  the  medals  is  so 
small,  the  committee  has  decided  to  give  the  whole  sum  to  Miss  Jordan  to  be 
used  at  her  discretion.  Over  $2500  has  come  in  and  with  almost  every  dollar 
a  letter  of  such  spontaneous  and  glad  response  that  the  value  of  the  money 
has  multiplied  itself  many  times. 

The  committee  to  award  the  prize  is  to  be  appointed  by  President  Neilson. 
The  various  departments  in  College  are  asked  to  urge  girls  who  have  submitted 
good  papers  to  them  to  send  them  to  the  committee,  and  the  prize  will  be  open 
to  the  whole  undergraduate  body. 

11  MARY  AUGUSTA   JORDAN:  A    TRIBUTE  OF  FORTY  YEARS" 
The  above  is  the  caption  for  the  volume  compiled  by  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
English  and  given  to  Miss  Jordan  by  them.     We  are  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  brief  description  of  the  very  beautiful  book. — The  Editors. 

The  English  Department  of  Smith  College  cannot  allow  her  who  for  so  many 
years  has  been  its  head  to  carry  out  her  intention  of  resigning,  without  voicing 
its  regret.  Her  devotion  to  the  College  which  she  has  served  so  long  and  with 
such  self-effacement  can  best  find  appreciation  in  the  hearts  of  those  students 
whom  her  inspiration  has  guided.  Forty  years  are  represented  in  this  book — 
years  rich  in  memories  as  they  were  in  promise.  One  member  of  each  class  has 
been  chosen :  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  would  have  liked  to  contribute  to 
the  volume.  By  multiplying  their  words  an  hundred  fold,  one  can  get  a  slight 
idea  of  the  harvest  which  lay  ready  to  be  garnered.  These  tributes  having  been 
collected,  the  Department  offers  them  to  its  Chief  as  a  token  of  affection. 
June,  MDCCCCXXI. 

This  paragraph,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Department  save  Professor 
Abbott,  who  is  in  Europe  on  a  sabbatical  leave,  introduces  the  volume  which  her 
colleagues  presented  to  Professor  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  last  month,  when  she 
retired  from  active  work.  It  was  thought  that  she  would  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  word  from  her  old  students;  and  had  not  space  been  limited,  many  more 
of  them  would  have  been  given  a  chance  to  send  an  expression  of  their  affec- 
tion for,  and  sense  of  gratitude  to,  a  teacher  who  ever  regarded  the  inspiration 
of  her  classes  as  more  important  than  producing  works  of  erudition  or  of  im- 
agination. But  it  was  felt  that  each  class  should  be  limited  to  one  represen- 
tative; and  the  book  contains  manuscripts  from  the  following  members  of  the 
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classes  from  1884  to  1924  inclusive — from  1894  to  1922,  the  contributors  were 
chosen  from  former  Monthly  boards: 

Helen  Chadwick  Rand  Thayer  1884;  Katharine  Shepherd  Woodward  1885; 
Alice  Vinton  Waite  1886;  Ruth  Standish  Bowles  Baldwin  1887;  Marion  Mc- 
Gregor Dwight  1888;  Emma  Goodeve  Sebring  1889;  Edith  Elmer  Wood  1890; 
Ethel  Puffer  Howes  1891 ;  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  1892;  Charlotte  Sackett  Stone 
MacDougall  1893;  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar  Torrence  1894;  Katherine  Garrison 
Norton  1895;  Elizabeth  Reeve  Cutter  Morrow  1896;  Anna  Hempstead 
Branch  1897;  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  Bacon  1898;  Ruth  Shepard  Phelps 
1899;  Caroline  Marmon  Fesler  1900;  Charlotte  Burgis  DeForest  1901;  Ethel 
Withington  Chase  1902;  Fanny  Hastings  Plimpton  1903;  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 
Gifford  1904;  Mary  Wilhelmina  Hastings  Bradley  1905;  Elizabeth  Marguerite 
Dixon  Clark  1906;  Mary  Royce  Ormsbee  Whitton  1907;  Margaret  Hallock 
Steen  1908;  Leola  Baird  Leonard  1909;  Marion  Keep  Patton  Waldron  1910; 
Isabel  Amelie  Guilbert  Wales  191 1;  Mary  Parmly  Koues  Sachs  1912;  Monica 
Burrell  Owen  1913;  Leonora  Branch  1914;  Marion  Sinclair  Walker  1915; 
Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist  1916;  Mary  Virginia  Duncombe  Lynch  1917;  Jane 
Watters  Tildsley  1918;  Constance  Winsor  McLaughlin  Green  1919;  Beth 
MacDuffie  1920;  Marion  Ellet  1921;  Dorothy  Benson  1922;  Patricia  Brown 
1923;  Sylvia  Clark  1924. 

The  manuscripts  are  prefaced  by  a  dedication:  To  Mary  Augusta  Jordan, 
whose  name  is  one  with  the  Department  she  has  created,  beautifully  illuminated 
on  vellum  by  Faith  Robinson  Leavens  1900.  The  book  is  bound  in  blue  crushed 
Levant,  tooled  in  a  special  design  by  J.  F.  McDonald  of  The  Club  Bindery, 
New  York,  which  does  most  of  the  binding  for  the  Grolier  Club.  A  typewrit- 
ten copy  of  these  personal  tributes  has  been  placed  for  record  in  the  Library  of 
the  College  where  it  is  accessible  to  alumnae.  The  opening  tribute,  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  the  English  Department,  is  the  following  acrostic  by  Profes- 
sor Robert  Withington  : 

Mother  of  many  souls — colleague  and  friend ! 
Ardent,  enthusiastic,  wise,  quick  to  commend, 
Resourceful  and  vivacious,  keen  of  wit, 
Youthful,  alert,  of  humor  infinite, 

A  kindly  critic,  of  uncommon  sense, 
Unmatched  in  paradox  and  eloquence, 
Great  as  a  teacher,  as  a  Soul  more  great, 
Unselfish,  sympathetic,  delicate, 
Subtle,  inspiring,  brilliant,  consecrate — 
Thy  vivid  presence  lingers  at  our  side, 
A  benediction  and  a  constant  guide. 

Journeys  are  marked  by  milestones ;  this  is  one 
Of  comrades'  tributes  to  a  work  well  done ; 
Reverence,  love,  and  honor  here  find  voice, 
Dictated  by  our  sorrow  at  thy  choice; 
Accept  these  pages  from  us.     .     .     .     For  the  rest, 
Nature  hath  adjectives — and  thine  is  "blest." 
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The  three  poems  and  letter  that  follow  are  reprinted  from  the  Volume. 

THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

Katharine  Shepherd  Woodward  1885 

Sweet  Hampton,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

To  paint  thy  joys,  what  pen  would  not  be  fain? 

As  mem'ry  holds  before  the  willing  sense, 

The  picture  of  an  age  of  innocence. 

A  Golden  Age,  like  that  oft  sung  of  yore. 

A  Golden  Age,  alas!  now  seen  no  more. 

The  cloistered,  quiet,  calm,  unhurried  days, 
Which  bards  of  wild  imagination  praise, 
And  ignorantly  place  in  college  halls, 
Such  once  were  ours,  within  our  sheltering  walls. 
No  boisterous  sounds  disturbed  our  peaceful  rest. 
On  Sundays,  when  in  flowing  tea-gowns  dressed, 
We  came  to  breakfast  and  to  prayers  en  masse 
With  all  the  graces  of  the  leisure  class, 
Then  trailing  round  the  campus  might  be  seen, 
In  gorgeous  Princess  robes,  red,  blue  or  green. 
Not  then  the  motor  honk,  with  vulgar  blare 
Disturbed  the  bird-songs  on  our  campus  fair. 
Vicious  victrolas  from  their  raucous  throats 
Ne'er  rent  the  shuddering  air  with  horrid  notes. 
Peaceful,  the  campus  stretched  before  our  eyes, 
From  College  Hall  to  this  side  Paradise. 
And  where  Art  rears  its  stately  temple  now, 
Then  pastured  free,  the  Presidential  cow! 
No  petty  jealousies  or  factious  strife 
Stirred  the  still  waters  of  our  peaceful  life, 
For  though  our  Faculty  to  two-score  grew, 
No  wretched  rivalry  they  ever  knew. 
No  choice  of  teachers  any  course  constrained, 
In  each  department  one  instructor  reigned; 
And  on  promotion  no  one's  mind  was  set, 
Since  each  one  was  as  high  as  he  could  get. 
No  question  rose  of  honors  or  degree, 
And  of  the  twenty  on  our  Faculty 
But  two  could  flaunt  a  tawdry  Ph.D. 

Then  modest  costume  draped  the  female  frame, 

Simplex  munditiis  our  classic  aim. 

No  silken  hose  or  coats  of  costly  fur, 

Aroused  the  prudent  parent's  loud  demur. 

Of  Bramley  uniform  we  never  dreamed. 

And  "sweaters"  quite  too  vulgar  would  have  seemed. 

A  woolen  shawl  about  the  shoulders  spread, 

A  "fascinator"  to  protect  the  head, 

Suitable  dress,  long-sleeved,  high-necked  and  lined, 

Stout  undergarments  and  thick  hose  combined 

Our  youthful  forms  to  deck  or  to  conceal, 

When  clothes  were  made  to  cover,  not  reveal. 

Our  social  life, — oh  vision  to  enthrall! 
Was  gaily  centered  in  the  "Social  Hall," 
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Where,  once  a  year,  to  give  us  savoir faire, 
We  were  allowed  to  walk  round  pair  by  pair, 
And  when  the  giddy  circuit  had  been  made, 
To  quench  our  thirst  with  harmless  lemonade. 
Or,  if  our  nerves  were  too  much  on  the  jump, 
With  sparkling  rills  from  the  back-campus  pump. 

In  those  blest  days,  no  reckless  thought  was  ours, 

With  levity  to  deck  the  studious  hours. 

Our  modest  feasts  were  crackers  bought  at  Carr's, 

Bespread  with  jelly  from  our  home-sent  jars; 

Our  most  extravagant  treat,  an  ice  at  Barr's. 

An  uncoached  play,  or  a  Dove  German  mild, 

Our  leisure  hours  innocuously  beguiled; 

But  mazy  dances  of  "aesthetic  gym," 

In  gauzy  deshabille  and  undraped  limb, 

Never  ensnared  our  stout-clad  rustic  feet, 

In  "military  goose-step"  none  too  fleet. 

And  it  was  but  by  Faculty  decree, 

A  vote  conceded  quite  reluctantly, 

That  our  gymnasium  skirts  were  let  to  soar 

A  full  eight  inches  upward  from  the  floor. 

Round  dances  were  tabooed;  and  lest  the  Fair 

Be  tempted  by  Terpsichorean  air, 

It  was  suggested  that  all  tunes  be  square. 

Simple  preventive,  till  'twas  somehow  found 

That  square  tunes  oft  incited  dances  round. 

Our  little  plays  were  but  amusements  then, 

And  when  their  simple  needs  required  men, 

In  garments  masculine  they  might  not  go, 

Black  paper  cambric  skirts  were  comme  ilfaut. 

We  never  risked  our  academic  chances 

By  frequent  frolicking  at  week-end  dances, 

Nor  did  we  sandwich  study  embryonic, 

(The  very  thought  provokes  a  smile  sardonic) 

Between  Smith-Amherst  offerings  histrionic. 

Our  work-shop  was  the  class-room,  not  the  stage, 

In  those  absurd  old  academic  days. 

"College  activities,"  the  bugaboo 

Of  modern  Faculties  and  students  too, 

Were  nil — for  we  had  other  things  to  do. 

But  though  we  had  no  "prom,"  no  clubs,  no  crew, 

Not  even  an  S.  C.  A.  C.  W., 

Life  lacked  no  savor,  needed  no  defence, 

In  that  far-off  sweet  age  of  innocence. 

Self-government  was  practiced,  if  not  preached, 

But  if  some  daring  maiden  over-reached 

The  bounds  for  Christian  gentlewomen  set, 

A  prompt  attention  she  was  sure  to  get. 

And  one  who  sat  beneath  an  apple-tree 

In  church  time — with  a  man — where  all  could  see, 

Was  told  if  such  bold  conduct  were  repeated, 

Her  name  from  college  rolls  would  be  deleted. 

'Tis  true,  perchance,  that  to  the  appraising  eye, 
Of  intellectual  modernity 
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The  tables  spread  with  our  scholastic  fare 

Might  well  appear  pathetically  bare, 

For  no  curriculum  de  luxe  was  there. 

We  knew  not  Vertebrate  Morphology, 

And  only  glimpsed  at  Anthropology. 

Science  scarce  recognized  evolving  shapes, 

We  had  no  course,  Man  and  the  Other  Apes. 

Nor  would  our  cultured  minds  have  cared  a  fig 

To  grasp  The  Dog-fish,  Frog,  The  Chick,  The  Pig. 

But  since  we  must  not  wholly  slight  Zoology, 

We  took  a  course  quite  lady-like — Conchology. 

Problems  of  Poverty  we  had  alas ! 

But  they  were  matters  not  discussed  in  class. 

Nor  had  the  H.  C.  L.  with  stern  assumption 

Taught  us  the  Economics  of  Consumption. 

Child  Welfare  might  our  future  thoughts  engage, 

Its  problems  we  deferred  to  riper  age, 

And  never  scrutinized  with  eye  reflective 

Dependent  waifs,  delinquent  and  defective. 

We  did  not  with  a  gloating  zest  rehearse 

The  crimes  of  drunkards,  idiots  or  worse. 

And  in  those  simple  unprogressive  days, 

Should  have  surveyed  with  innocent  amaze 

Civics  and  Government  in  wrath  engage 

In  wrangling  for  a  course  in  sewerage. 

Of  Spoken  English  we  had  known  no  need, 

For  most  of  us  before  we  came  could  read, 

And  felt  more  interest  in  the  lost  digamma 

Than  in  Constructive  Study  of  the  Drama. 

Our  plastic  minds  received  no  cruel  shocks 

From  Sedentary  and  Eruptive  Rocks, 

And  if  Epigraphy  held  out  no  charms, 

Taxonomy  could  offer  no  alarms. 

Such  modern  courses  it  were  vain  to  seek, 

But  from  our  class-rooms  "flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek," 

And  youthful  minds  could  not  go  far  astray 

Where  Aeschylus  and  Plato  led  the  way, 

And  when  at  daily  chapel  we  could  hear, 

In  golden  tones  sonorous,  ever  dear, 

The  Hebrew  prophets'  menacing  alarms, 

Or  noble  exultation  of  the  Psalms. 

Livy  we  shunned,  but  found  alluring  charm 

In  the  sweet  leisure  of  the  Sabine  Farm. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas  was  our  claim, 

Til  iperij  rfjv  yvuxrtv,  our  high  aim. 

Logic  we  conned  to  learn  the  laws  of  thought, 

And  art  and  music  recreation  brought. 

Ethics  and  science,  language,  history 

Assured  intelligent  variety. 

And  to  bind  all  in  union  firm  and  keen, 

Philosophia  taught  the  golden  mean. 

But  loitering,  we  have  left  too  long  unsung 

The  praise  of  one  who  taught  the  mother  tongue; 

And  '85  its  grateful  tribute  pays 

To  her  who  led  us  on  those  joyous  ways. 
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O'er  forty  years  I  turn  my  backward  gaze, 

And  still,  as  in  those  early,  wondering  days, 

When  youth  and  hope  made  every  day  sublime, 

I  see  one  still  unchanged  by  age  or  time. 

A  mind  full-stored,  but  never  yet  at  rest, 

Still  faring  forth  adventurous  on  the  quest. 

A  glancing  wit,  a  sparkling  spirit  gay, 

A  comrade  true  and  tried  in  work  and  play. 

A  nature  rich,  and  from  its  golden  store 

Lavishly  giving — and  then  giving  more. 

A  spirit  tuned  to  reverence  and  awe, 

Untamed  by  custom,  but  firm  bound  by  law. 

A  courage  high,  to  meet  whate'er  befall, 

And  deep  religion  underlying  all. 

How  many  in  life's  bitter  crises  torn 

Have  turned  to  her,  and  felt  new  courage  born? 

How  many  owe  to  her  the  wakened  gleam, 

The  inspiration,  the  poetic  dream? 

'Twere  vain  to  ask.     Time's  secret  records  hold 

Those  names  uncounted,  and  those  deeds  untold, 

Her  Honor  Roll — writ  in  unfading  gold. 

From  years  long  past,  till  all  our  years  shall  end, 

We  greet  her  still — our  counsellor,  our  friend. 


Below  is  as  delightful  an  example  of  free  verse  as  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  indited  by  Ethel  Chase  1902.  She  spent  no  time  in  hunting  for  a  title 
and  we  have  not  the  temerity  to  compose  one.     None  is  needed! 

I  hate  changes! 

I'm  glad  I  went  to  Smith  when  I  did; 

I  don't  think  it  was  a  bit  better  then 

Than  it  is  now,  but  I'd  hate  to  take  the  chance. 

I  hate  improvements  and  innovations  and  uplift  stuff; 

I  want  to  be  unregenerate  and  walk  instead  of  riding 

In  somebody's  motor  car,  not  my  own. 

I  hate  new  college  songs  and  bobbed  hair; 

I  hate  having  undergrads  look  at  me  pityingly 

And  think  obviously  that  I  am  a  well-preserved  old  wreck. 

I  hate  most  of  all  to  find  new  Faculty  swarming  all 

Over  the  place,  looking  as  if  they  owned  it,  when 

Most  of  them  are  still  wet  behind  the  ears  after 

Their  graduation  from  some  place  or  other. 

I  hate  missing  Jordy;  she  added  as  much  spice 

To  the  place  as  beach-plum  jam  to  cold  lamb; 

You  never  knew  where  she  would  break  out  next 

But  you  knew  she  would  break;  you  went  to  her  class 

To  learn  how  to  write  English,  and  you  heard  all 

About  current  styles  and  the  bolshevik  movement 

And  post-impressionism  and  how  to  grow  dahlias, 

Or  words  to  that  effect;  you  couldn't  sleep  a 

Minute  in  her  class  because  you  were  afraid  of 

Missing  something;  and  when  you  got  out  of  class 

Your  brain  was  doing  nose  dives  and  tail  spins 

And  looping  the  loop  all  at  once,  and  you  loved  it. 
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I  hate  to  think  of  my  children  missing  her 
(I  haven't  any); 

I  hate  to  think  how  flat  the  whole  place  will  go 
Without  her;  it  will  probably  be  so  earnest  and  dull. 
But  I'm  glad  I  went  to  Smith,  for  I'd  rather  be 
A  Smith  girl  than  anything  I  know,  and  when  the 
Undergrad  patronizes  me  for  being  ancient  history, 
I  can  patronize  her  because  I  knew  Jordy 
And  she  didn't. 

We  quote  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  letters.  We  realize  its  personal  char- 
acter but  are  sure  that  its  sentiments  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many 
who  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  her  felicitous  phrasing. 

"In  class  you  were  always  inspiring  but  always  different.  I  was  afraid  to 
think  for  myself  and  you  were  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; I  was  vague  and  sentimental  and  then  you  were  the  Multiplication 
Table,  inexorably  holding  me  down  to  six  times  seven  is  forty-two,  no  matter 
how  much  I  wanted  to  stretch  it  to  forty-three;  I  was  rebellious,  and  you  were 
the  Ten  Commandments.  How  did  you  manage  to  make  them  all  so  terribly 
personal?  I  never  left  a  class  of  yours  without  getting  something  that  bore 
directly  upon  my  everyday  life.  This  sounds  solemn  and  you  were  never  that. 
You  sparkled,  and  when  we  were  solemn  you  played  your  favorite  part,  a  mis- 
sionary of  humor  to  the  young.  And  now,  after  twenty-five  years,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  your  words  still  sing  in  my  heart,  that  they  have  been  remembered 
in  hours  of  happiness  and  have  helped  me  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of 
the  day.  All  this  is  true  for  many  others  in  my  class  and  generation,  but  a  love 
letter  is  selfish  and  unashamed.  Though  there  were  a  million  others  you  were 
and  always  will  be  '  My  Miss  Jordan.'     God  bless  you! 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896." 

ENGLISH  THIRTEEN 

Before  long  rows  of  empty  faces 

Reading  a  pile  of  ill-scrawled  themes, 
You've  ridiculed  our  commonplaces 

And  shared  our  scribbled  dreams. 

Confessor  to  the  hearty  griefs 

That  we  of  thirt  have  put  on  paper, 
Your  word  has  steadied  young  beliefs — 

Our  critic  and  our  shaper. 

You  pointed  out  the  bookish  way; 

Instilled  the  joy  of  lone  adventure; 
And  yet  we  forge  ahead,  or  stray 

And  come  to  you  for  censure. 

For  you  are  wise,  you  can  discern, — 

Though  young  reciters  fail  to  speak  up, — 
What  inexperience  needs  to  learn, 

And  serve  philosophy  with  a  tea-cup. 
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You've  dealt  in  words  for  many  a  year; 

You  know  the  hearts  that  lie  behind  them, 
And  if  these,  blundering,  come  too  near — 

Write  VERBAL — never  mind  them. 

Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist  1916. 


THE  JUNE   MONTHLY 

This  issue  was  dedicated  to  Miss  Jordan  by  the  Monthly  Board  and  con- 
tains a  Foreword  in  which  the  Editors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  debt  of  the 
Monthly  to  Miss  Jordan,  at  once  its  "  founder,  champion,  critic,  and  friend." 
The  issue  contains  tributes  from  many  of  its  former  editors,  who  were  glad  to 
bear  eloquent  testimony  that,  as  one  of  them  says,  "Miss  Jordan's  banner 
still  flies  wherever  two  or  three  Smith  women  are  gathered  together."  There 
are  in  the  Table  of  Contents  the  following  names:  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 
1898,  Alice  Lord  Parsons  1897,  Susan  Titsworth  1897,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
1897,  Elizabeth  Lewis  Day  1895,  Bertha  Bennett  Denison  1895,  Bertha  Watters 
Tildsley  1894,  Marguerite  Dixon  Clark  1906,  Ruth  Shepard  Phelps  1899, 
Constance  Plumer  McCalmont  Humphrey  1896,  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  1899, 
Rita  Creighton  Smith  1899,  Grace  A.  Hubbard  1887,  Charlotte  Marsh  Post 
1900,  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar  Torrence  1894,  Edith  Kellogg  Dunton  1897, 
Caroline  Marmon  Fesler  1900,  Mary  Buell  Sayles  1900,  Grace  Kellogg  Griffith 
1908,  Mary  Hastings  Bradley  1905,  Marjorie  Wesson  Francis  191 1,  Frances 
Carpenter  Huntington  1912,  Lois  Gould  Robinson  1914,  Helen  Walbridge 
1902,  Judith  Matlack  1920,  Edith  Hill  Bayles  192 1,  Candace  Thurber 
Stevenson   1904. 

The  tributes  which  we  reprint  are  only  two  from  among  the  many  which  we 
should  delight  to  publish  in  the  Quarterly. 

A  CANDLE  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  Bacon   1898 

In  every  school  there  must  always  be  found  two  kinds  of  teaching.  One 
kind  concerns  itself  with  the  mind  as  an  empty  vessel:  into  this  vessel  the 
instructor  pours — efficiently,  patiently,  continuously — the  stream  of  his  knowl- 
edge, until  it  overflows,  and  the  mind  is  full.  Often  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
he  must  break  an  opening  into  this  sealed  and  stubborn  vessel  before  ever  his 
ministrations  can  begin,  and  this  is  truly  one  of  the  martyrdoms  of  a  great 
profession. 

The  world  is  not  ungrateful  to  those  who  teach  in  this  kind:  indeed,  the 
most  of  our  schoolroom  life  is  a  memorial  to  it,  and  the  most  pettish  and  recal- 
citrant among  us  must  allow  that  there  are  facts  in  this  life,  and  weights  and 
times  and  measurable  distances.  There  is  a  thing  called  the  Binomial  Theorem 
— you  must  take  it  as  it  is,  or  you  must  leave  it! 

But  from  the  day  when  Education  took  her  place  among  the  arts,  the  school 
children  of  this  world  have  preferred  to  give  their  hearts  and  their  smiles  and 
their  loving  memories  to  those  who  hold  another  way  of  teaching,  and  glimpse 
the  mind  not  as  an  empty  vessel,  formed  and  predestinate,  but  more  like  a 
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small,  shy  creature,  struggling  to  its  unguessed  stature  in  the  safety  of  its 
natal  caves  and  burrows. 

To  tempt  this  obstinate,  elusive,  tongue-tied  thing  out  into  the  light — nay, 
to  strengthen  it  to  run  to  meet  the  light  and  face  the  light  on  its  own  feet — 
appears,  to  those  who  teach  after  this  manner,  to  be  at  once  the  most  and  the 
least  of  their  chosen  task. 

Not  as  an  alchemist  in  his  laboratory  do  they  select  empty  jugs  and  beakers 
and  fit  them  gravely  for  the  wonderful  formula;  more  like  the  water  hen,  they 
flutter  ahead  of  their  broods,  clucking,  warning,  beguiling,  humoring,  down 
through  the  confusing,  wonderful  wood  to  the  river. 

"There  it  is!"  they  cry,  "now,  children     .     .     .     can  you  swim?" 

Even  the  proverbs  long  ago  found  out  that  though  you  may  lead  your  horse 
to  the  water,  you  cannot  make  him  drink. 

But  might  you  not  have  led  him  so  that  he  should  be  thirsty  on  arriving? 

Again  we  are  told  that  you  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and 
this  has  been  the  comfortable  excuse  of  many  harassed  teachers,  wearied  out 
with  casting  of  pearls  before  the  sow's  prolific  litter. 

But  there  are  many  and  useful  and  worthy  articles  to  be  made  from  leather — 
and  the  very  silk  worms  differ  one  from  another  in  glory,  even  as  the  stars. 
And  whoever  does  not  know  these  things,  or  knowing,  does  not  remember 
them,  or  remembering,  does  not  apply  them,  may  call  himself  a  teacher,  but 
will  never  be  called  a  great  educator. 

Smith  College  says  goodbye  to-day  to  one  whose  perception  of  these  and 
kindred  truths  amounted  to  genius,  whose  constant  and  steadily  perfected 
treatment  of  them  was,  for  those  who  appreciated  it,  a  marvel  of  technique. 

Inapplicable  to  every  mind  and  subject,  for  those  who  throve  on  it  and  in 
those  broad  fields  where  her  method  most  firmly  justified  itself — the  liberal 
arts  and  letters,  the  real  Humanities — it  was  perhaps  the  only  form  of  disci- 
pline possible.  To  instructors  of  a  different  school,  to  dispensers  of  infor- 
mation otherwise  acquired  and  otherwise  imparted,  her  discipline  must  ever 
remain  a  puzzle  and  a  despair. 

u  Unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness.     .     .     ." 

But  those  who  during  her  forty  years  of  continuous  and  incredibly  enthu- 
siastic service  have  filled  the  growing  ranks  of  her  literally  loyal  legion,  join 
hands  to-day  around  the  world  and  renew  again  their  gratitude  to  her  as  the 
most  vivid  and  unforgettable  influence  of  their  college  days. 

To  the  suspicious  and  critical  young  intellects  to  whom  she  gave  her  greatest 
care,  nothing  was  so  comforting  and  reassuring  as  the  breath  of  view,  the  mel- 
low tolerance  of  standards  other  than  the  academic,  cheerfully  conceded  to 
prickly  young  intelligences  chafing  at  a  suspected  paternalism.  It  was  felt 
that  she  said  these  things  because  she  believed  them  to  be  true — not  because 
they  were  adapted  to  youth  at  a  certain  stage.  And  that  she  might  (and 
often  did)  believe  otherwise  at  other  times,  did  but  add  to  their  delighted 
respect — to  the  confusion  of  those  consistent  souls  who  persistently  under- 
estimate the  shrewd,  appraising  powers  of  clever  youth. 

Dearest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  her  loyal  brood  was  her  passionate  appreciation 
of  perfection  in  any  form.     You  had  no  need  to  work  in  her  particular  medium, 
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if  only  your  work  wore  sincere  and  good.  You  had  no  need  to  share  her  particu- 
lar beliefs,  if  only  your  own  were  ardent  and  justified  in  you.  In  no  other 
thing  wrere  her  vivid  and  active  imaginative  powers  more  certainly  demon- 
strated than  in  her  capacity  for  comprehending  atmospheres  and  principles 
and  behaviors  not  her  own. 

Orderly  and  punctual  as  any  clerk,  she  battled  fiercely  for  the  rights  of  the 
vague  and  visionary;  conservative  by  training  and  tradition,  she  incessantly 
demanded  sympathy  for  her  troublous  young  anarchists;  ingrained  Protestant, 
she  loyally  interpreted  the  Catholic  and  the  Jew  to  their  misunderstanding 
mates. 

And  this  remarkable  endowTment,  the  more  remarkable  in  an  academic  com- 
munity of  selected  specialists,  has  expressed  itself  concretely  in  the  extraordi- 
nary cosmopolitanism  of  her  loyal  legion  of  forty  years'  recruiting.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  looking  for  their  names  on  library  book  shelves  alone;  you  will 
find  them  on  every  list — from  the  Social  Registers  to  the  Salvation  Army 
records.  Sure  of  her  congratulations  and  understanding,  they  bring  their 
poems,  their  symphonies,  their  statues,  their  business  ledgers,  and  their  babies, 
for  they  know  that  she  will  be  honestly  delighted  with  them  all. 

Nor  will  the  poor  attempt  to  express  a  little  of  what  she  meant  to  so  many 
of  us  be  complete  without  this  final  word,  this  acknowledgment  of  "the  eyes 
of  the  heart"  with  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  she  saw  her  various  brood,  so 
rich  in  possibilities  of  either  sort. 

With  what  tender  and  amusing  pride  she  watched  her  swans  from  the  bank, 
needs  no  chronicling.  Sure  of  them  from  the  first,  the  most  critical  must  for- 
give her  delicious  and  scornful  ironies  aimed  at  an  incredulous  generation! 

But  only  her  lame  ducks,  only  the  bruised  and  unsuccessful,  can  know  the  pas- 
sionate defense,  the  ready  comprehension  of  all  they  meant  to  do!  Incurably 
idealist,  she  reminds  them  always  that  only  a  low  aim  is  failure,  that  though 
the  arm  may  have  proved  too  feeble  for  the  torch,  there  will  always  be  one 
who  knew  that  it  burned  clear.  They  may  limp  back,  behind  the  squadrons 
of  her  strong-winged  pride,  but  let  them  only  hold  a  high  head  and  she  will 
wield  a  sharp,  maternal  beak  for  them  against  the  world! 

For  the  painting  of  such  a  picture  neither  a  great  number  of  words  nor  deep 
feeling  in  the  artist  nor  a  clear  conviction  of  the  actual  material,  can  wholly 
suffice. 

Only  by  a  chance  and  happy  allusion,  a  high-light  caught,  a  phrase  remem- 
bered, a  hinted  atmosphere,  a  warmth  of  affection  to  sun  the  whole,  could 
the  desired  impression  be  produced. 

If  these  things  have  been  in  some  sort  accomplished  for  that  loyal  legion  of 
hers,  if  remembrance  has  been  touched,  so  that  for  a  moment  the  heart  swells 
and  the  eyes  fill  for  her,  it  will  be  enough. 

For  the  new  generation  and  for  those  outside  her  magic  circle,  her  pupils 
may  state,  perhaps,  more  clearly  and  directly,  their  apologia  for  her  personality 
and  method. 

Whatever  treasures  of  learning,  whatever  brilliancy  of  teaching,  whatever 
efficiency  of  system,  whatever  growth  in  numbers  of  people,  sums  of  money, 
or  reputation  may  come  to  the  great  institution  she  worked  for  so  long,  unless 
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there  shall  be  found  in  it  some  representative  of  her  cultural  creed,  some  uner- 
ring recognizer,  chooser,  and  protector  of  originality  in  any  form,  able  and 
eager  to  adapt  the  method  to  the  individual,  and  to  surround  the  individual 
with  an  atmosphere  fitted  to  its  present  need — then,  indeed,  for  some  of  us, 
will  the  special  glory  of  Smith  College  have  departed ! 

TEA 
Judith  Matlack  1920 

The  white-panelled  door  is  just  ajar.  There  are  murmurs  on  the  other  side, 
and  through  the  opening  seeps  a  faintly  aromatic  odor  of  lemon  and  alcohol 
(denatured).  The  lady's  hands  have  a  cordial  grasp.  They  are  fine  hands, 
moving  here  and  there  in  speaking  gestures,  and  making  transitions  easily, 
introductions  and  tea  in  close  sequence.  Her  amber  beads  swing  a  little. 
The  ornamental  comb  nods  graciously  from  her  black  hair.  The  room  is  filled 
with  curious,  incoherent  things  and  Personages.  If  Alice  in  Wonderland  had 
wandered  from  the  Duchess's  kitchen  into  her  parlor,  she  might  have  found 
it  thus.  There  is  a  strange,  rich  atmosphere  emanating  more  from  conversa- 
tions than  from  furniture.  None  of  the  chairs  is  like  another.  A  masculine 
element  rises  and  bows  and  produces  more  chairs,  and  a  feminine  element  sits 
and  bows  and  tinkles  its  spoons  in  its  thin  china  tea-cups. 

One  or  two  favorite  young  men  from  the  Faculty  are  much  at  ease — very 
much.  It  is  disheartening  when  they  leave  almost  immediately.  The  "petit 
salon"  casts  a  glamour  over  them  which  the  classroom  has  not.  They  glow 
with  human  instincts  and  passions.  It  is  as  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Faculty,  but  almost — almost — (hush!)  eligible.  Oh  female  hearts!  .  .  . 
The  Paragon  of  undergraduate  learning  and  elegance  reclines  on  my  Lady's 
right  hand.  She  is  altogether  awful  in  the  reaches  of  her  erudition  as  she 
casually  reviews  in  the  tone  of  polite  conversation  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
Nation,  the  New  Republic,  and  the  Independent.  She  disports  herself  with 
bold  strokes  upon  the  high  seas,  while  the  timid  ones  wade  in  the  shallows  and 
wonder  if,  even  as  Seniors,  they  will  be  able  to  swim  quite  as  well. 

It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  talk,  pleasant  to  think  of  little  contributions 
to  it,  which  a  timid  one  might  make,  if  she  had  the  courage — but  she  never 
has.  A  stray  word  reminds  her  of  a  family  incident,  she  shifts  in  her  seat,  she 
loses  her  appetite,  she  waits  for  an  opportune  pause.  It  comes.  She  clears 
her  throat,  and  lo,  one  of  those  more  fortunate  ones  who  never  have  throat- 
trouble,  has  skilfully  turned  the  conversation  and  the  timid  one  sinks  back  in 
her  chair.  Her  chance  is  gone.  Too  bad;  it  was  rather  a  clever  remark. 
Never  mind.     Her  appetite  returns.     Everything  is  still  pleasant. 

The  time  passes;  there  is  a  general  movement.  An  exeunt  seems  somehow 
much  less  bold  than  an  exit  to  the  timid  one,  and  this  is  her  opportunity.  She 
does  not  dare  to  miss  it  and  so  she  files  out  with  perfunctory  adieux  which  are 
not  the  expressions  of  her  heart. 

It  is  not  the  words  which  are  spoken  there  that  seem  to  matter  afterward. 
It  is  the  sense  that  the  person  entering  the  little  dusky  room  has  stepped  up 
from  a  level  of  common  campus  and  academic  dust  to  a  vista  of  green  and 
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pleasant  places.  There  comes  a  time  to  most  young  people  when  they  begin 
to  reali/e  that  all  printed  matter  is  not  literature,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  noth- 
ing but  garbage,  variously  composed  but  savouring  always  of  coffee-grounds 
and  egg-shells.  Perhaps  a  kinder  name  for  it  is  "  trash."  Its  Eternal  Triangle 
presents  no  new  angles.  It  bores  us;  we  have  an  instinct  to  get  below  or  above 
the  surface.  We  wish  to  dig  a  little,  and  to  fly  a  little,  and  then  it  is  that  we 
must  not  be  laughed  at.  Often  to  those  who  have  long  been  soaring,  our  initial 
efforts  are  ludicrous.  Their  laughter,  cutting  cruelly,  clips  our  wings  until  we 
turn  into  common  barn-yard  fowls,  scratching  among  pearl-less  oyster-shells 
and  crowing  to  bid  the  sun  rise  because  we  know  no  better.  We  never  forget 
the  rare  personality,  which,  though  a  Power  among  powers  in  its  own  sphere, 
is  yet  keen  and  sympathetic  enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  our  little  thoughts, 
and  to  express  its  recognition  through  so  simple  a  medium  as  a  cup  of  tea. 
Poured  out  in  that  environment  by  those  eloquent  hands,  it  is  a  symbol  of 
initiation  into  the  goodly  Fellowship  of  Thoughtful  People.  We  may  be  very 
young,  we  may  not  quite  understand  at  the  time  the  full  significance  of  our 
satisfaction  and  the  richness  of  its  quality;  but  we  remember,  ah,  indeed  we 
do,  and  our  appreciation  grows  in  retrospect. 


LIFE  AND  THE   CLASSROOM 

Thirty-seven  Years  of  It 
Mary  A.  Jordan 

This  record  will  not  "naturally  divide  into  three  periods,"  nor  will  it  "be 
necessary  to  assemble  the  crowded  detail  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  in  order  to  understand"  this  sim- 
ple tale.  And  yet  there  are  some  things  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Teachers 
and  schooling  have  had  to  face  a  sinister  reputation  from  Saint  Augustine  to 
Thomas  Carlyle,  despite  occasional  exceptions  like  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  or 
Mark  Hopkins  and  his  boy  at  the  other  end  of  a  log.  The  mention  of  the  log 
brings  up  the  special  aspect  of  the  modern  problem  of  education  that  confronted 
me  at  the  outset — logs,  figurative  or  literal,  were  no  longer  considered  good 
enough,  either  for  boys  or  for  Mark  Hopkinses;  equipment  and  method  were 
insisted  upon,  talked  about,  and  meditated  upon,  and  conferred  about.  Of 
course  it  was  comparatively  simple  to  demand  devices,  tools,  and  furniture 
from  "education  boards"  or  trustees,  but  method  was  another  matter.  The 
teacher  was  personally  responsible  for  fruit-producing  methods.  Visitors 
could  judge  by  inspection  or  report  of  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  and  also  of 
the  competence  of  the  machinist.  And  so  the  classroom  came  into  prominence. 
A  widely  read  English  novel  described  the  way  of  entering  the  room,  mounting 
the  platform,  flinging  open  the  book,  fixing  the  'students  with  a  bold  glance,  and 
then  presenting  a  carefully  planned  campaign  of  intellectual  invasion  and  con- 
quest. The  increasing  emphasis  on  normal  schools,  practice- teaching  under 
criticism,  and  teachers'  conventions  marked  a  long  way  from  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  or  the  lessons  in  Greek  and  calculus  from  the  village  minister  or  the 
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town  lawyer.  Teaching  was  the  last  thing  I  had  in  my  mind  when  kind  friends, 
in  1876,  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do  with  myself  after  graduation.  My 
honored  President,  John  Raymond,  true  to  his  faith  in  the  family  as  the  social 
unit,  when  asked  the  same  question  about  me,  said,  "make  some  good  man 
happy,  I  hope";  our  family  doctor  said:  "'Teach' — ?  six  months  of  it  would 
land  her  in  an  insane  asylum!"  Nevertheless.  Under  President  Seelye,  I 
found  myself  "commencing  teacher."  A  term  of  service  as  Librarian  of  the 
Vassar  College  Library,  and  another  as  critic  in  the  English  Department  under 
Professor  T.  J.  Backus  had  brought  me  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Julia  Ray,  Lady 
Principal  of  Vassar  College.  After  her  withdrawal  from  Vassar,  she  lived  for  a 
few  years  in  Northampton,  where  she  became  the  friend  of  President  Seelye, 
and  in  one  of  the  sudden  crises  not  unfamiliar  to  College  Executives,  she  was 
asked  for  suggestions  for  a  post  in  the  English  Department.  She  told  me  that 
she  said :  "Go  over  to  Vassar  and  get  Miss  Jordan ;  she's  little,  but  she's  fierce." 
— He  got  me:  I  was  still  little,  but  I  felt  anything  but  fierce  on  a  snowy  morn- 
ing in  January  when  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  old  Assembly  Hall,  upstairs,  and 
facing  a  platform  at  what  is  now  the  back  of  the  room,  before  my  first  classroom 
exercise.  The  portrait  of  Sophia  Smith  looked  down  on  an  intending  officer  of 
government  and  instruction  who  was  not  certain  that  she  possessed  a  single 
qualification  for  the  exalted  station  she  was  going  to  try  to  assume  in  half  an 
hour.  Word  had  gone  out  that  the  new  teacher  would  be  at  prayers,  on  the 
front  seat,  so  the  classes  took  a  natural  interest  in  gleaning  what  they  could  as 
they  filed  by  to  their  seats  behind  the  Faculty.  At  that  time  I  was  pathologi- 
cally innocent  to  the  point  of  ignorance  and  had  hardly  so  much  as  heard  of  a 
solar  plexus,  but  as  the  students  filed  past,  it  seemed  as  if  they  each,  one  and  all, 
reduced  me,  gently  put  me  in  a  place,  low,  low  down,  and  very,  very  far  away 
from  human  companionship,  and  still  further  from  active  usefulness. 

Among  the  many  bits  of  good  advice  from  friends  and  books,  the  only  one 
that  stayed  by  me  in  that  moment  of  being,  as  I  now  know,  "down  and  out," 
was — "Aim  at  the  average,  don't  fire  over  their  heads" — the  unconscious  irony 
of  Fate!  Not  one  of  those  girls  looked  average,  and  the  heads  of  most  of  them 
seemed  to  touch  the  clouds.  I  remember  now  Mary  Eastman,  Clara  French, 
and  Katharine  Woodward  as  they  looked  about  in  assured  possession  of  them- 
selves and  the  situation.  It  seemed  likely  to  be  quite  overpowering.  And  not 
so  many  terms  before  Miss  Cushing  had  been  one  of  this  morning  company. 
Clearly  they  went  on  from  glory  to  glory — Miss  Cushing,  head  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department,  pillar  of  the  Faculty  and  campus  committees,  dearly  loved 
daughter-elect  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  our  leading  lady  in  the  Dewey  House:  what 
might  they  not  have  been  like  at  the  origin  of  their  celestial  orbits?  The  piano 
struck  its  opening  chords,  a  service  began  and  found  its  purpose  perfectly 
attained  in  the  prayer  that  President  Seelye  prayed.  Of  what  possible  im- 
portance were  averages?  And  what  should  one  fear  in  a  universe  of  spirit,  all 
compact? 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  did  not  find  the  average;  I  could  not  even  aim 
at  anything  but  the  obvious  target  of  the  truth,  and  the  situation  in  which  the 
classroom  was  a  spiritual  power  house,  whose  builder  and  maker  and  engineer 
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was  God.  The  classroom  was  not  a  morgue  nor  a  machine  shop  nor  a  factory. 
The  students  were  not  enemies  nor  cases,  but  very  much  alive  and  very  observing. 
They  did  not  "study  for  recitation"  they  told  me,  but  recited  when  they  were 
prepared,  as  it  was  quite  clear  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  one  could  not  do 
justice  to  Frau  Kapp  in  German,  Professor  Garman  in  philosophy,  and  me  in 
English,  on  the  same  day,  or,  perhaps,  even  in  the  same  week.  So  in  our  turn, 
justice  was  meted  out  to  us  and  it  was  clearly  our  own  fault  if  a  mean  and  petty 
suspicion  made  us  fearful  that  others  were  preferred  before  us.  The  classes 
were  social  and  academic  units  in  required  work,  with  a  keen  sense  of  class 
reputation  and  a  somewhat  haughty  sense  of  class  dignity.  More  than  once  I 
offended  the  letter  of  the  code  by  "animadverting"  too  sharply  on  their  inter- 
pretation of  duty  in  terms  of  inclination  and  convenience.  They  retorted  by 
cutting  my  next  term's  elective  from  its  customary  fair  proportions  to  a  faithful 
few — as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  four  had  the  hardihood  to  stand  out  against  the 
class  feeling  and  to  elect  "Prancing  Poll."  President  Seelye  allowed  me  to 
hold  the  classroom  that  term  for  four  students.  The  old  amphitheatre  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Department  with  its  tiers  of  empty  seats  rising  behind 
the  quartet  facing  me  over  the  top  of  the  sliding  tanks  was  the  setting  of  an 
academic  tragi-comedy  of  the  most  prosperous  issue.  Ask  Anna  Gale  Lindley 
whether  these  be  not  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  Another  class  of 
seniors  resented  some  misunderstood  discipline  that  I  administered  to  one  of 
their  number  and  so  organized  a  collegiate  boycott.  For  a  week  no  student 
recognized  me  on  the  campus,  or  responded  even  in  the  classroom,  except  on 
demand,  to  any  salutation  of  mine.  Providence  decreed  that  I  should  give  the 
Commencement  Address  that  year  in  Rockford  Seminary.  The  difficulty  was 
finally  cleared  up  by  the  four  and  twenty  leaders  of  revolt,  now  my  dearest  foes. 

With  the  passing  of  the  small  classes,  the  changes  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and 
the  wider  choice  in  election,  my  classroom  came  to  be  more  and  more  mine,  more 
and  more  a  meeting  place  of  individuals,  less  and  less  the  training  ground  of  any 
single  class.  Terms  have  changed  to  semesters,  my  "private  estimate"  of  the 
students'  work  has  given  place  to  record  cards  and  I  must  face  the  legalizing 
temper  of  the  student  who  works  for  marks  and  feels  obliged  to  use  her  right  of 
absence  from  class  to  the  limit  of  the  permissive  regulation. 

The  models  and  references  brought  into  my  classroom  have  also  changed.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  choose  noble  error  with  Plato  or  Aristotle.  Salvation 
is  outlined  according  to  Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  Dewey,  the  Gary  or 
Montessori  Systems,  and  is  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  even 
of  good  English,  too  often.  Other  voices  there  are — of  Professor  Gardiner, 
of  Dean  Woodbridge,  of  President  Meiklejohn,  and  President  Neilson,  but  they 
do  not  appeal  to  the  crowd,  still  less  to  the  gang,  but  to  the  souls  of  the  elect. 

And  so  in  the  end,  I  have  found  no  average,  no  mechanical  standard  for  the 
weight  and  measure  of  success,  good  will  or  sound  judgment,  no  iodides  for  the 
dimness  of  the  soul.     Like  my  method,  these  are  still  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

Respice  finem!  Ah,  yes!  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  principio  erat 
verbum,  et  verbum  erat  apud  Deum,  et  Deus  erat  verbum. 

So  every  year  has  brought  me  a  group  of  students  from  anywhere  and  every- 
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where  in  the  College  course,  who,  unstandardized,  "ungraded,"  make  a  real 
societas,  though  they  may  not  bat  together,  play  around  together,  or  cram  to- 
gether. For  deep  calls  unto  deep,  even  when  the  shallow  sometimes  murmur 
or  the  deep  are  dumb. 

As  for  me,  I  have  learned  more  and  better  lessons  in  my  classroom  than  I  have 
ever  set — my  tribute  of  thirty-seven  years  to  the  Smith  College  classroom. 


THE  REWARDS  OF  THE  SECOND-HAND  BOOK 

Eunice  Wead 

Miss  Wead  was  graduated  in  1902.  She  has  held  many  interesting  positions  in  library 
work,  but  none  more  engrossing  than  her  present  one  of  Curator  of  Rare  Books  at  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  this  charming  paper  she  shares  with  us  some  of 
the  unique  and  satisfying  experiences  that  her  work  has  brought  to  her. 

When  the  will  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  was  read,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
passage  to  the  following  effect:  "My  wish  is  that  my  drawings,  my  prints, 
my  curiosities,  my  books  shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  cold  tomb  of  a  museum, 
and  subjected  to  the  stupid  glance  of  the  careless  passer-by;  but  I  require  that 
they  shall  all  be  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  so  that  the 
pleasure  which  the  acquiring  of  each  one  of  them  has  given  me,  shall  be  given 
again  to  some  inheritor  of  my  own  tastes." 

The  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  has  never  ceased  its  rhythm,  and  during  the 
season  it  rings  out  the  success  of  Bibliopole  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  Bib- 
liophile, or  vice  versa,  from  October  to  May.  Of  all  harmless  habits,  there  are 
few  more  time-consuming  than  the  perusal  of  auction  catalogues  and  second- 
hand book  lists.  It  is,  moreover,  a  perfectly  safe  and  immensely  instructive 
pastime  for  the  poverty-stricken  book-lover,  for  he  may  go  through  all  the 
anticipatory  motions  and  emotions  of  selection  and  appropriation  in  checking 
his  lists,  and  not  a  cent  need  it  cost  him.  If  he  really  intends  to  buy  at  auction, 
however,  he  must  make  a  keen  study  of  market  prices,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  books,  as  well  as  other  necessities,  were  never  so  high  as  they  were  from 
191 8  to  1920,  so  that  now  successful  bidding  is  possible  at  much  lower  figures. 
There  seems  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  for  the  fact  that  some  authors  sell  high, 
while  others  as  permanently  ensconced  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  bring  unflatteringly 
small  sums.  First  editions  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson  (except  for  certain  rarities), 
Longfellow,  Cooper,  to  mention  a  few  at  random,  do  not  bring  much,  while 
Bret  Harte,  Masefield,  and  Conrad  are  running  high.  They  are  collectors' 
favorites,  that  is  all  there  is  about  it,  and  collectors'  purse-strings  are  easily 
loosened. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  collectors,  whom  Richard  LeGallienne  distinguishes 
as  the 

"...  man  who  buys  his  books  to  read 
And  cares  not  how  they're  bound," 

from 

"...  him  whose  meat  and  drink  alone 
Is  in  their  bindings  found." 
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The  first  is  quite  inclined  to  take  a  superior  attitude  toward  the  second,  who 

11  Stands  beside  his  book-case  door 
In  ecstasies  divine, 
And  fondles  all  his  precious  store 
But — never  reads  a  line." 

And  how  can  we  blame  him?  for  even  the  spiciest  of  seventeenth  century  plays 
are  fairly  dull  reading  for  the  twentieth,  and  yet  no  English  dramatic  collection 
can  claim  distinction  without  the  early  quartos  of  Settle  and  Shadwell  and 
Southerne.  The  value  of  the  book  should  never  be  confused  with  that  of  its 
contents. 

There  is  also  a  third  variety  of  buyer,  who  buys  that  he  may  sell  again,  i.e. 
the  book-dealer.  He  is  apt  to  run  up  auction  prices  unmercifully,  very  often 
with  some  definite  victim  in  mind.  He  publishes  the  most  alluring  book-lists, 
which  have  the  disadvantage  that  there  is  no  closed  season  for  them,  and  they 
tempt  one  from  January  to  December.  Here  is  a  first  edition  of  Hudson's 
"Birds  in  a  Village,"  1893,  for  a  guinea,  and  we  would  do  well  to  take  it,  for 
Hudson  is  beginning  to  be  "collected."  And  here  is  a  group  of  the  little  Vest 
Pocket  Series,  published  by  Osgood  of  Boston  in  the  '70's,  and  among  them — 
what  luck! — Mark  Twain's  "A  True  Story,"  worth  two-thirds  of  the  price 
charged  for  the  lot.     A  chance  to  get  the  best  of  a  dealer  is  most  unusual. 

With  the  collector  actually  inside  his  shop,  where  breathes  there  the  dealer, 
from  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  who  will  not  persuade  him 
that  he  is  making  a  remarkable  find,  that  his  book  contains  all  the  desirable 
"points,"  from  half-title  to  errata,  is  enriched  by  all  the  proper  typographical 
errors,  and  is,  in  short,  a  Bargain?  and  where  breathes  the  book- worm  who 
can  resist  him?  "'It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,'  saith  the  buyer,  but  when  he  is 
gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth" — a  bit  of  Scriptural  wisdom  appended  to  the 
book-lists  of  a  well-known  American  dealer. 

For  collectors  of  all  sorts,  "The  trash  of  one  generation  becomes  the  treasures 
of  the  next,"  and  many  of  us  might  find  in  our  ancestral  garrets  precious 
"firsts "  of  American  authors  of  two  or  three  generations  ago.  Certainly  books 
are  the  last  article  of  commerce  to  be  judged  by  the  outward  appearance — 
did  not  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Tennyson  come  out  in  the  dingiest  of 
drab  cloth?  and  no  attic  shelves  should  be  cleared  without  an  eye  to  possible 
value,  not  overlooking  the  little  gift-books  and  annuals  which  graced  the  parlor 
tables  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  for  which  collectors  will  often  pay  several 
dollars. 

Many  and  varied  and  often  entirely  unexpected  are  the  rewards  of  the 
prowler  among  second-hand  books.  The  buyer  of  a  new  book  from  publisher 
or  book-store  has  the  pleasure  of  handling  a  sound,  sanitary  copy,  of  writing  in 
his  name,  or  of  pasting  his  book-plate  within  its  cover;  and  perhaps  his  book 
will  come  unopened,  and  he  has  the  small  suspense  of  anticipation  involved  in 
cutting  the  leaves.  And,  save  for  the  ever-present  miracle  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  book  at  all,  that  is  all  the  mystery  there  is  about  it.  What  an  impen- 
etrable cloud,  on  the  other  hand,  hangs  about  the  second-hand  book,  whose 
provenance  is  all  unknown!  Where  has  it  been  all  these  years?  and  what 
tales  of  wonder  might  it  not  unfold,  as  astonishing  as  any  within  its  covers? 
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There  are,  nevertheless,  many  clues  to  its  past,  quite  obvious  among  them 
the  book-plate.  These  little  marks  of  identity  were  evidently  used  by  a  greater 
proportion  of  book-owners  a  century  or  two  ago  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
book-collector  may  easily  be  led  off  into  the  pleasant  mazes  of  heraldry.  The 
old  armorial  plates,  beautifully  engraved  on  yellowish  paper,  half  the  size  of  a 
modern  title-page,  are  most  fascinating.  Of  more  modern  plates,  the  pale 
bluish  Ex  libris  of  Anthony  Trollope  was  an  interesting  discovery,  in  a  little 
old  volume  of  English  plays,  as  was  Alfred  Austin's  handsome  plate,  showing  a 
sketch  of  Swinford  Old  Manor.  Sometimes  a  leather  book-label,  embossed  in 
gold,  takes  the  place  of  a  book-plate,  and  occasionally  one  finds  the  black 
stamp  of  an  old  monastery  or  school  foundation. 

Particularly  magnificent  as  a  mark  of  ownership  is  the  stamping  of  the  own- 
er's crest  or  arms  upon  the  binding.  The  Second  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  1632, 
owned  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Library,  has  in  gold  upon  its  golden- 
brown  sides  the  arms  of  one  of  the  Stuart  kings,  surrounded  by  the  Garter. 
The  book  has  evidently  led  a  sheltered  life,  for  it  has  come  down  the  three 
centuries  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  is  what  the  dealers  call  a 
fine,  tall  copy. 

Autographs  of  former  owners  on  fly-leaf  or  title-page  may  lend  wings  to 
one's  imagination.  Here  again  in  the  Michigan  Library  is  a  copy  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  First  Folio,  1616.  Across  its  title,  in  very  shaky  letters,  is  scrawled  what 
looks  like  an  attempt  at  William  Shakespeare,  as  closely  resembling  his  few 
known  autographs  as  if  it  were  one  of  two  things,  either  an  intentional  copy, 
or — another  original!  How  unlikely!  Yet  is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that 
Ben  Jonson  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Stratford  to  visit  Shakespeare  during  his 
last  illness?  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  bring  his  new  folio  as 
a  gift?  A  glamour  of  mystery  will  always  hang  about  the  book, — until  some- 
one proves  that  it  was  printed  in  the  part  of  1 61 6  following  Shakespeare's 
death,  or  until  some  hard-headed  chemist  analyzes  the  ink,  and  pronounces 
that  it  was  made  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Another  book  about  which  there  floats  a  haze  of  sentiment  is  a  little  brown 
leather-bound  collection  of  poems,  "The  Wreath,"  London,  1815,  signed  on  the 
fly-leaf  "Dora  Wordsworth,  Rydal  Mount,"  and  again  on  the  title-page,  sim- 
ply "  Dora."  With  the  recent  dispersal  at  public  sale  of  the  libraries  of  Words- 
worth himself,  and  of  Coventry  Patmore,  a  number  of  books  of  the  greatest 
"association"  interest  have  been  available  to  book-buyers.  Many  of  these 
are  presentation  copies,  a  form  of  association  books  much  sought  by  collec- 
tors— witness  the  sale  of  Keats'  "Lamia,"  presented  to  Fanny  Brawne  and 
inscribed  simply  "To  F.  B.  from  J.  K,"  which  brought  $4050  in  New  York 
recently. 

A  presentation  copy  of  Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  1855,  belonging 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  Library,  is  a  book  of  much  interest.  This  is  the 
very  copy  which  Whitman  sent  to  Emerson,  eliciting  Emerson's  appreciative 
letter  in  which  he  said  among  other  things,  "  I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  career."  This  sentiment  Whitman  naively  had  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
binding  of  the  second  edition,  attributing  it  to  Emerson.  It  was  shortly  after 
this  that  Emerson  perhaps  rather  lost  interest  in  the  book — at  any  rate  he 
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parted  with  the  copy  which  had  been  sent  him,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor, 
Frank  Sanborn,  who  has  written  on  the  fly-leaf  a  history  of  the  transaction. 
Pasted  inside  the  cover  is  a  leaf  containing  a  string  of  laudatory  press  notices — 
"written  by  himself,  I  doubt  not,"  comments  Mr.  Sanborn,  dryly.  "Set  up 
by  himself,  I  doubt  not,"  adds  any  commentator  who  knows  that  Whitman 
was  employed  at  the  time  in  a  Brooklyn  printing  office. 

The  mere  physical  make-up  of  an  old  book  may  furnish  a  variety  of  sur- 
prises. A  bibliographical  expert,  examining  recently  a  not  very  valuable 
seventeenth  century  manuscript,  turned  a  trained  eye  upon  the  scrap  of  printed 
paper  used  to  strengthen  the  hinges,  and  remarked,  "This  is  the  interesting 
feature  of  this  book."  He  rested  not  until  he  had  identified  it  as  a  fragment  of 
one  of  that  curious  class  of  ephemeral  publications  known  as  Prognostications, 
printed  in  1557,  and  cut  up  as  waste  paper  by  the  binder.  That  was  also  the 
fate  of  many  a  medieval  manuscript  on  vellum. 

A  continual  source  of  interest  is  the  printer's  mark,  a  device  used  by  the 
earliest  printers,  from  1457  onward,  as  a  sort  of  trade-mark,  to  protect  their 
books  from  piracy.  The  motto  of  Erhard  Ratdolt,  accompanying  his  mark  in 
a  book  printed  in  1490,  explains  the  situation: 

Erhardi  Ratdolt  foelicia  conspice  signa. 

Testata  artificem  qua  valet  ipse  manum. 

The  Sessa  press,  printing  in  Venice  from  1501  to  1588,  promises  a  diverting 
hunt  to  the  collector,  for  there  are  several  varieties  of  its  mark,  characterized 
by  "Felis  murem  ore  tenens."  Sometimes  she  stalks  across  the  page,  the 
struggling  mouse  held  firmly  in  her  cruel  jaws;  again  she  sits  surrounded  by 
her  family  of  kittens,  all  eagerly  awaiting  the  partition  of  "mus." 

Another  famous  printer  whose  title-pages  offer  an  interesting  study,  for 
another  reason,  is  Henri  Estienne,  of  the  great  family  of  printers.  His  father, 
fleeing  from  Paris  before  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  in  1551,  set  up  his 
press  in  Geneva.  Henri,  the  son,  was  also  pursued  even  beyond  the  grave  by 
the  special  hatred  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  in  many  of  the  books  he  printed, 
his  name,  wherever  it  occurs,  has  been  absolutely  obliterated  with  ink  or  cut 
out  altogether. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  women  were  in  the  printing  industry  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Here  is  Jane  Yetsworth,  printing  a  law 
book  in  London  in  1595.  In  1645  one  Ruth  Raworth  printed  Milton's  Poems 
for  Humphrey  Moseley,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Henry  VIII  was 
printed  in  1683  by  Mary  Clark  for  Anne  Mearne.  Perhaps  they  were  defter  at 
picking  out  the  type  than  the  men-folk. 

The  browser  among  old  books  discovers  treasures  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  Here  is  a  most  unpromising  set  of  a  dozen  volumes  labelled  "Pam- 
phlets chiefly  illustrative  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England,"  and  concealed 
within  these  dusky  tomes — tombs,  one  almost  said — are  first  editions  of  Dry- 
den's  political  pamphlets,  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Dean  Swift,  Pope,  and  other 
pamphleteers,  many  of  them  of  considerable  value.  Here  in  a  small  quarto 
volume  of  poems  printed  at  Cambridge  University  in  1736,  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  a  neat  Latin  poem  by  Horace  Walpole,  and 
another  by  his   fellow-student   Thomas    Gray.     "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in 
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situ,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  John  Howard  Payne's  play,  "Clari,  Maid  of 
Milan,"  1823,  was  an  interesting  thing  to  come  upon,  as  was  Carlyle's  advice 
upon  running  a  library,  imbedded  in  a  huge  "Report  of  the  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Museum,"  1850.  Modern  library 
users  may  agree  with  him:  "The  most  painful  time  I  spend  [is]  in  looking  at 
that  catalogue.  It  is  altogether  the  most  distressing  effort  I  have  to  make." 
And  who  would  have  looked  for  the  first  issue  of  Bret  Harte's  poem,  "The  Lost 
Galleon,"  in  a  dingy  little  pamphlet  of  speeches  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1867? 

This  chance  to  see  in  their  original  states  the  things  which  one  has  known 
only  in  collected  form  is  another  of  the  rewards  of  the  second-hand  book.  To 
many  a  casual  reader,  the  well-known  writers  seem  to  have  sprung  full-armed 
from  the  covers  of  the  Riverside  or  Cambridge,  or  some  other  collected  edition, 
and  to  see  and  handle,  for  instance,  Wordsworth's  two  slim  quartos  of  1793, 
"The  Evening  Walk"  and  "Descriptive  Sketches,"  each  easily  worth  $200 
to-day,  is  to  realize  how  very  gradually  these  little  volumes  gathered  themselves 
together  to  make  a  collected  edition  possible. 

What  a  pity  that  the  librarian  who  reads  should  be  expected  to  be  lost! 
How  can  he — she — help  just  dipping,  for  instance,  into  such  a  book  as  John 
White's  "Rich  Cabinet,  with  variety  of  Inventions,"  first  printed  in  London 
in  1 65 1?  Glance  for  a  moment  at  Receit  LI — "A  pretty  way  to  make  a  sun- 
dial on  the  cieling  (sic)  of  a  room,  whereby  you  may  know  the  time  of  day  as 
you  lye  in  bed,"  or  at  this  one:  "How  to  write  love-letters  secretly,  or  from 
one  friend  to  another,  that  cannot  be  discovered."  A  book  of  ready  reference, 
this.  And  who  could  resist  the  chance  to  see  a  famous  actor  in  a  new  role? 
"The  manner  pointed  out  in  which  the  Common  Prayer  was  read  by  the  late 
Mr.  Garrick  for  the  instruction  of  a  young  clergyman"  in  1797.  Here  are 
directions  in  the  General  Confession:  "An  awful  look  upward,"  "look  gently 
around  your  congregation."  And  later,  "if  the  minister  gabble  over  his  verse 
like  the  manner  the  people  generally  do  theirs,  all  sacred  and  devotional  effect  is  at 
once  destroyed."     Mr.  Garrick  should  be  reprinted  for  the  twentieth  century. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pleasant  fruits  which  grow  in  the  same  garden 
with  the  book-worm.  Of  course  not  many  of  his  kind  can  feast  indefinitely 
upon  first  editions  and  such  expensive  fruits  as  they;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  even  the  most  omnivorous  of  book-worms  pretend  that  he  gets  satisfaction 
out  of  some  of  the  genuine  trash  that  comes  his  way,  as  he  lives  among  second- 
hand books.  But  there  is  always  the  hope,  which  keeps  him  alive  in  time  of 
famine,  that  there  will  be  a  particularly  fine  flavor  about  the  next  book  he 
meets,  whether  it  be  from  the  library  of  Pope  or  parson,  and  anyway,  his  motto 
is  catholic  and  unprejudiced :     '  'A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in' t." 


THE   UNIVERSITY    AND   CIVILIZATION 

Roscoe  Pound 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 

With  Dean  Pound's  permission  we  have  somewhat  condensed  the  early  part  of  this 
address,  which  was  delivered  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  development  of  human  powers  to  their  highest  possible  unfolding  appears 
to  be  the  goal  of  the  social  order,  and  a  progressive  development  of  human 
powers,  a  continually  growing  human  mastery  over  nature — both  human  and 
external — seems  the  one  human  earthly  reality.  Institutions  and  governments 
and  peoples  and  races  rise  and  grow  great  and  decay  and  fall,  but  the  perma- 
nent reality  that  endures  and  goes  forward  is  civilization.  From  the  first, 
man's  activities  take  two  main  lines  and  speaking  in  terms  of  primitive  peoples 
Dean  Pound  defines  these  lines  as  the  struggle  for  existence  waged  with  his 
fellow  men — the  warrior  function  of  men  in  society — and  the  struggle  for 
maintaining  existence  against  nature  by  conserving,  furthering,  and  trans- 
mitting civilization — the  elder-function.  In  the  simplest  of  the  institutions 
of  social  life — the  "men's  house" — Dean  Pound  finds  in  embryo  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  modern  society — religious,  political,  legal,  and  educational.  All  the 
complex  social  institutions  of  to-day  are  but  outgrowths  through  division  of 
labor  of  some  side  of  what  was  done  in  the  "men's  house";  for  with  the  devel- 
opment of  human  powers  men  become  even  more  interdependent.  This  inter- 
dependence through  division  of  labor  rests  upon  the  elder-function  as  exercised 
in  religion,  in  government,  in  law,  and  in  education;  in  church,  and  state,  and 
school  which  stand  for  a  "men's  house"  in  the  social  order  of  to-day. 

Social  control  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  elder-function.  But 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  put  this  function  wholly  in  terms  of  government  than 
it  was  possible  to  put  it  wholly  in  terms  of  religion.  The  ordering  of  men  in 
their  relations  with  other  men  and  of  groups  of  men  in  their  relations  with 
men  and  groups  of  men  is  only  one  side  of  the  maintaining,  furthering,  and 
transmitting  of  civilization.  It  makes  possible  a  complete  devotion  of  human 
powers  to  the  furthering  and  transmitting  of  civilization.  It  serves  to  main- 
tain the  political,  legal,  and  economic  conquests  of  human  and  of  external 
nature  in  the  past.  But  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  bears  witness  that  if  this 
ordering  stands  for  the  whole  it  will  presently  fail  even  of  its  task  of  maintain- 
ing and  securing.  If  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither  shall  he  live 
by  law  nor  by  politics  alone,  nor  even  by  these  added  to  his  bread.  The  level 
of  civilization  attained  in  the  past  is  not  to  be  kept,  nor  may  the  increasingly 
high  levels  of  civilization  be  maintained  without  something  that  no  economic 
and  no  political  and  no  legal  ordering  can  give.  It  calls  for  more  than  an 
accumulated  mass  of  information.  There  must  be  in  each  human  being,  or  in 
as  many  human  beings  as  possible,  a  developed  individual  power  of  under- 
standing, of  appraising,  of  using,  of  developing  that  information,  of  controlling 
himself  in  the  light  thereof,  and  of  extending  man's  control  over  nature,  both 
human  and  external,  on  the  basis  thereof.  In  a  word,  merely  to  stand  where 
we  are  in  civilization  requires  protracted  and  thorough-going  general  education. 
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That  instinctive  human  reverence  for  power  that  led  the  ancients  to  deify 
their  rulers  leads  us  to  exalt  unduly  those  phases  of  social  life  involving  active 
exercise  of  authority  over  men  and  control  over  things.  Hence  the  acquisitive 
and  predatory  economic  life  and  the  ordering  and  directing  political  life  on 
which  the  economic  organization  rests,  seem  the  vital  things  in  our  existence. 
A  society  of  discoverers  and  colonizers  and  pioneers,  engaged  in  appropriating 
and  exploiting  the  natural  resources  of  new  continents  by  the  force  of  individual 
character  and  the  strength  of  individual  will,  held  that  free  individual  self- 
assertion  was  the  highest  life.  In  like  manner  an  economic,  industrial  society, 
with  its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  creation  of  wealth  and  hence  on  the  orderly  keeping 
by  each  to  his  post  and  doing  by  each  of  his  minute  task  in  the  mechanism  of 
production,  sees  the  highest  life  in  this  fulfilment  of  one's  part  in  a  band  of 
co-workers,  and  interprets  liberty,  the  watchword  of  pioneer  society,  as  a 
freedom  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  order  and  walk  strictly  in  the  established 
paths.  The  institutions  that  assure  conformity  and  confine  men  to  the  laid 
out  paths  are  taken  to  be  the  whole  of  civilization.  But,  I  repeat,  if  conserva- 
tion in  the  interest  of  production  were  thus  to  be  identified  with  civilization, 
these  institutions  alone  would  not  suffice  to  the  task. 

For  our  industrial  society  of  to-day  presupposes  much  more  than  a  mere 
ordering  of  human  activities  through  law  and  government.  It  is  so  highly 
derivative,  it  has  so  many  roots  in  so  many  distinct  fields  of  the  past,  it  rests  to 
so  great  an  extent  upon  ideal  conceptions,  and  withal  its  machinery  of  minute 
division  of  labor  is  so  delicate,  that  only  a  constant  maintenance  of  the  popular 
intelligence  at  a  high  level  may  prevent  rude  tamperings  which  it  is  not  adapted 
to  sustain.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  born  into  this  intricate  social  organ- 
ization wholly  ignorant  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  constructed.  "The 
civilized  infant,"  says  Ward,  "is  as  blank  intellectually  as  the  savage  infant, 
and  has  no  longer  to  live  and  infinitely  more  to  learn.  Each  one  must  be 
instructed  in  all  this  complicated  curriculum  ab  initio  before  he  can  conceive  of 
his  true  relations  to  society.  We  may  therefore  say  in  this  connection  as  truly 
as  Malthus  could  say  of  his  economic  formula  that,  while  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  the  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge  increases  only  in  an  arithmetical 
or  some  lower  ratio,  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  increases  in  a 
geometrical  or  some  higher  ratio."  A  pioneer  society,  schooled  to  put  its  faith 
in  individual  courage  and  self-reliance  and  inventive  versatility  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  believed  that  necessary  institutions  would  evolve  spontane- 
ously out  of  the  popular  consciousness,  and  held  to  a  romantic  philosophical 
theory  that  laws  and  constitutions  and,  indeed,  all  things  human,  were  natural 
growths  out  of  the  consciousness  of  a  people  through  the  free  action  of  individ- 
ual wills.  Hence  it  conceived  of  education  as  but  a  minor  phase  of  the  elder- 
function.  Individual  courage,  individual  persistence  under  hardship,  indi- 
vidual ability  to  adjust  to  a  harsh  physical  environment  were  the  virtues  that 
counted. 

Let  us  carry  the  comparison  into  more  detail.  Maintenance  of  the  social 
order  in  pioneer  colonial  America  did  not  require  any  highly  developed  body 
of  law.  Hence  for  a  long  time  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  trained  experts  in 
our  courts.     The  demands  upon  courts  in  the  heterogeneous,  crowded,  urban, 
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industrial  communities  of  to-day,  with  problems  of  social  legislation,  of  admin- 
istration, of  conflict  of  class  interest,  of  pressure  from  powerful  extra-legal 
associations,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  made  upon  colonial  judges  and 
judges  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  politics  also  the  pressure  upon  our  institutions  has  increased  enormously. 
In  the  two  decades  of  the  present  century  we  have  seen  the  simple  political 
machinery  of  the  nineteenth  century  wrenched  more  than  once  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  day.  Since  1909  we  have  seen  four  far-reaching  amendments 
to  the  federal  constitution.  When  every  citizen  could  take  a  direct  personal 
part  in  the  town  meeting,  when  every  one  could  know  the  few  candidates  to 
be  elected  to  the  few  offices  to  be  filled,  when  annual  elections  could  insure 
faithful  performance  of  the  simple  tasks  of  administration,  such  an  education 
as  we  read  of  in  Grant's  Memoirs  might  suffice  to  make  a  president  as  well  as  a 
general.  Nor  were  there  large  demands  for  technical  education.  Our  fathers 
who  lived  out  of  doors  and  tilled  farms  were  not  subject  to  the  diseases  bred 
by  crowded  urban  life  with  the  hurry  and  worry  of  tense  economic  struggles. 
Hence  the  apprentice-trained  physician  was  well  enough. 

When  we  compare  the  political  questions  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  centering  round  the  balance  of  power  between  two  sections  and  calling 
chiefly  for  opportunist  compromise,  with  those  which  are  agitating  to-day, 
involving  our  relations  to  Europe  and  Asia,  or  in  other  aspects,  involving  the 
structure  of  society  and  the  fundamentals  of  economics,  when  we  compare  the 
warfare  of  to-day  and  its  extreme  requisitions  upon  science  with  that  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  we  compare  the  engineering  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  casual  inventor  of  the  old  days  of  American  inventive- 
ness with  an  Edison,  the  manufacturer  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
manufacturing  corporation  and  its  appurtenant  sales  companies  as  they  exist 
to-day,  we  must  see  what  an  enormous  progress  of  sheer  knowledge  is  involved 
and  that  the  mere  maintaining  of  our  economic  social  order  presupposes  a 
huge  accumulated  mass  of  systematized  information. 

Where  the  organization  of  society  is  so  complicated  and  the  division  of  labor 
is  so  minute,  the  danger  from  ignorance  and  well-meant  blundering  is  as  acute 
as  was  the  danger  from  wilful  wrongdoing  with  which  our  fathers  were  chiefly 
concerned.  We  have  seen  how  economic  blunders  may  paralyze  industry  and 
profoundly  disturb  the  whole  social  fabric,  so  that  a  people  may  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  We  have  seen  how  modes  of  political  thought  adapted  to  a 
rural  agricultural  society  may  put  shackles  on  business  and  impede  industry 
to  the  profit  of  no  one.  We  have  seen  how  a  banking  system  devised  for 
another  type  of  society  might  involve  recurring  panics  and  bring  suffering  to 
everyone.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  the  mere  maintenance  of 
our  economic  order  as  it  is,  all  question  of  progress  aside,  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  social  forces  and  of  their  operation  which  was  not  needed  in  the  past,  calls 
for  a  standard  of  general  intelligence  and  a  diffusion  of  information  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  past,  and  compels  us  to  rely  upon  trained  foresight  as 
something  possessed  by  the  population  at  large  to  a  degree  beyond  what  has 
been  demanded  by  any  previous  civilization. 

In  some  measure  we  recognize  the  relation  of  education  to  our  social  order 
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even  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  American  city,  which  has  come  to  be  the 
focus  of  our  civilization  of  to-day.  As  the  temples  were  the  center  of  the 
ancient  city-state  and  the  cathedral  dominated  the  medieval  city,  school- 
house  and  college  at  least  rival  capitol  and  courthouse  and  city  hall  in  the 
city  of  to-day.  Wealth  is  pouring  into  educational  foundations  as  it  once  was 
poured  into  monastic  foundations.  Physically  as  well  as  spiritually  university 
and  schools  are  to  the  American  city  what  cathedral  and  parish  churches  were 
to  the  city  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  in  externals  at  any  rate,  we  recognize 
abundantly  our  dependence  upon  education. 

Looking  under  the  surface,  we  may  see  another  story.  For  much  as  we 
appear  to  value  education,  the  education  valued  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  domi- 
nant characteristics  of  an  urban  industrial  society.  We  translate  education  in 
terms  of  that  society,  not  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  that  society.  We  interpret 
it  in  terms  of  the  characteristic  institutions  of  the  civilization  of  the  day,  not 
in  terms  of  civilization.  Devotion  of  wealth  and  of  material  energy  to  the 
externals  of  education  is  but  one  feature  of  this  translation  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  primitive  men's  house  and  of  all  civilization  into  terms  of  an  economic 
society.  Recently  on  a  solemn  academic  occasion  one  of  the  governing  board 
of  a  state  university  likened  the  university  to  a  mill  or  factory.  He  pictured 
the  trustees  as  directors,  the  president  as  the  superintendent,  and  the  faculty 
as  the  mill  hands.  The  prime  purpose  was  to  be  production  and  the  incoming 
student  might  be  thought  of  as  raw  material  and  the  graduate  as  the  manu- 
factured product.  Another  speaker  on  the  same  occasion  likened  the  teacher's 
office  to  the  business  of  a  salesman,  rebuked  the  assembled  professors  for  not 
understanding  the  psychology  of  salesmanship  and  bade  them  learn  how  to 
market  their  wares  and  to  select  wares  with  a  view  to  changing  markets. 
Closely  allied  to  the  brick  and  mortar  interpretation  of  education  and  the 
mill  or  factory  interpretation  and  the  department-store  interpretation  is 
another  which  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  patent-medicine  interpretation.  In 
the  good  old  days  of  household  remedies  the  prudent  housewife,  who  was  well 
instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  her  foremothers,  was  wont  to  prepare  an  annual 
draught  for  the  children  of  the  household  and  to  administer  it  in  early  spring 
that  their  systems  might,  as  it  were,  undergo  a  wholesome  housecleaning  in 
preparation  for  another  year.  The  patent-medicine  interpretation  pictures 
teaching  as  a  process  of  this  sort.  It  is  the  administration  of  a  series  of  tonic 
and  alterative  and  possibly  purgative  draughts  in  the  springtime  of  life,  that 
the  system  may  be  toned  up  for  the  strenuous  competitive  years  that  are  to 
follow.  Ladle  in  hand  the  teacher  stands  beside  a  bowl  of  chemically  pure 
dope  prescribed  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past.  Its  ingredients  are 
guaranteed  by  state  inspection  and  the  mixing  has  been  done  under  state  super- 
vision. It  contains  everything  which  organized  zeal  and  organized  interest 
have  been  able  to  impress  upon  the  legislative  wisdom  and  it  is  free  from  every- 
thing which  the  latest  wave  of  propaganda  or  the  latest  spasm  of  hysteria  has 
been  able  to  move  the  lawmaker  to  exclude.  An  orderly  procession  of  youth 
passes  before  the  teacher  and  each  receives  the  appointed  dose.  It  is  the 
teacher's  function  to  fill  the  ladle  scrupulously,  to  administer  the  dose  fairly 
and  to  see  that  it  is  duly  swallowed.     In  this  spirit  the  president  of  our  greatest 
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university  in  point  of  numbers,  has  told  us  that  all  we  need  in  teaching  is 
laborious,  steady-going  mediocrity.  The  teacher  must  be  a  person  who  will 
not  be  tempted  to  slip  anything  of  his  own  into  the  officially  certified  mixture; 
he  must  be  one  upon  whom  we  may  rely  to  fill  the  ladle  to  its  full  capacity,  to 
drop  none  of  its  contents,  to  let  no  one  go  by  undosed,  to  pour  the  full  content 
down  each  student  throat,  and  to  see  that  it  goes  down. 

We  may  insure  production  through  any  of  these  theories  of  education — 
production  of  huge  and  costly  buildings,  production  of  a  host  of  diplomaed 
graduates,  production  of  sensational  pseudo-science  or  of  sonorous  platitude 
to  be  sold  to  a  buying  public  by  up-to-date  salesmanship,  production  of  well- 
dosed  pupils  to  go  forth  certified  as  innocuous  and  heresy-proof.  But  these 
are  not  the  things  by  which  our  complex  social  order  is  to  be  maintained  even 
as  an  efficient  mill  for  producing  wealth;  they  are  not  the  things  by  which  a 
university,  as  the  head  and  the  heart  of  an  educational  system,  giving  it  pur- 
pose and  intelligent  guidance  and  supplying  it  the  life-blood  of  scientific  truth — 
they  are  not  the  things  by  which  a  university  is  to  lead  in  maintaining  and 
furthering  and  transmitting  civilization.  For  in  a  university  a  teacher  is 
neither  a  craftsman  teaching  an  apprentice  the  rule  of  thumb  of  his  trade  by 
precept  and  imitation,  nor  a  prophet  announcing  his  revelations  "in  the  voice 
of  a  herald,  using  the  name  of  God  and  giving  no  reasons."  Teaching  in  a 
university  is  not  a  process  where  teacher  proclaims  a  revealed  message  and 
student  accepts  it  on  faith.  It  is  rather  a  process  in  which  truth  is  elicited  and 
discovered  than  one  by  which  it  is  imparted.  Its  language  is  not  "thus  saith 
the  Lord"  nor  "thus  saith  eternal  reason."  It  is  not  a  clothing  of  the  mind 
with  waterproof  dogma.  It  is  rather  a  setting  free  of  the  mind,  a  leading  of 
it  by  demonstration  and  encouragement  to  find,  than  a  coercing  of  it  into  a 
prescribed  way  of  faith. 

In  the  quest  of  truth  our  problem  is  not  stationary.  We  have  not  simply 
to  understand  what  the  world  is  once  for  all  here  and  now.  The  reality  that 
confronts  us  is  something  moving  and  changing.  True  in  all  times  men  have 
sought  to  give  to  this  moving  changing  reality  an  appearance  of  standing  still. 
They  have  sought  to  cover  it  up  with  mythology  or  dogma  or  orthodox  science 
and  have  angrily  repressed  everything  that  revealed  the  flow  and  change  that 
were  going  on  beneath.  Thus  in  the  ancient  world  mythology  represented  this 
movement  as  subject  to  the  will  of  beings  possessed  of  human  instincts  and 
passions  and  governed  by  human  motives.  If  the  gods  were  envious  and 
vindictive,  yet  they  had  minds  and  hearts  not  unlike  human  minds  and  human 
hearts  to  which  men  might  appeal  and  they  were  open  to  human  friendships 
to  be  established  by  human  means.  Remembering  this,  we  may  understand 
why  the  early  Christians  were  hated  so  intensely  and  denounced  so  extrava- 
gantly by  those  who  had  found  the  illusion  of  certainty  and  repose  in  a  crum- 
bling mythology  and  superstition.  Remembering  that  a  later  time,  when  many 
dogmas  were  crumbling,  found  comfort  in  the  Aristotelian  astronomy,  which 
put  the  earth  as  the  fixed  center  of  the  universe,  we  may  understand  the  perse- 
cution of  Galileo.  Remembering  that  in  the  last  century,  when  the  absolute 
governments  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  fallen  or  falling  in  the  wake  of 
the  French  Revolution,  men  found  comfort  in  the  dogma  of  special  creation, 
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which  asserted  that  man,  at  any  rate,  had  been  made  once  for  all  as  he  must 
be  forever,  we  may  understand  the  extreme  hostility  to  Darwin  and  the 
bitter  denunciation  of  those  who  taught  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 
The  futile  persecutions  of  prophets  and  philosophers  and  scientists,  who  have 
disturbed  comfortable  beliefs  while  in  pursuit  of  truth,  ought  to  have  taught  us 
that  the  general  security  is  but  one  of  the  bases  of  civilized  life  and  to  have 
made  us  cautious  as  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  all  human  life  and  all  civiliza- 
tion to  this  one  item. 

We  are  not  passive  spectators  of  life.  At  each  recurring  moment  of  our 
conscious  life  we  must  act,  whether  we  will  or  no;  and  in  acting  we  must  take 
account  not  only  of  what  exists  but  of  what  ought  to  exist.  Hence  our  every 
action  involves  some  judgment  as  to  values.  We  find  such  judgments  ready- 
made  for  us  in  traditional  labels  and  social  conventions  and  accepted  creeds. 
It  must  be  granted  that  such  labels  and  conventions  and  creeds  are  an  impor- 
tant element  in  social  control  and  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason  deserve  respect 
and  are  not  to  be  disturbed  lightly  or  rejected  hastily.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  give 
them  a  factitious  importance  in  order  to  cover  up  disinclination  to  the  hard  task 
of  thinking  about  them  critically  and  in  a  vain  conceit  that  we  have  something 
secure  against  all  change  which  shall  stand  fast  forever.  Thus  we  get  dog- 
matic systems,  organizing  and  rationalizing  these  labels  and  conventions 
and  creeds,  with  their  pathetic  need  of  a  ready-made  final  answer  to  every 
question.  Thus  we  get  a  conception  of  learning  as  a  process  of  bolstering  up 
authoritative  dogma  by  reason  and  philosophical  or  scientific  method.  But 
this  bolstering  up  of  dogma  by  reason  has  ever  served  to  undermine  dogma, 
so  that  Lord  Acton  could  amend  Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  saying  and  tell  us 
that  it  was  not  the  devil  but  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  who  was  the  first  Whig. 

I  have  said  that  the  elder-function  in  society  is  one  of  maintaining,  further- 
ing, and  transmitting  civilization.  To  maintain  civilization  we  must  systema- 
tize and  keep  before  men  a  mass  of  information  presupposed  by  our  minute 
division  of  labor  and  complex  social  organization.  To  maintain  civilization 
we  have  also  to  deduce  from  experience  and  systematize  and  keep  before  men 
the  limits  of  effective  human  action.  We  have  to  teach  them  to  measure  the 
ideas  of  a  particular  time  by  the  ideas  of  all  times;  to  judge  of  the  experience 
of  the  moment  by  the  recorded  experience  of  the  past.  But  if  experience 
shows  us  that  there  are  limits  to  what  we  may  do  effectively  in  time  and  place, 
it  shows  us  also  that  we  are  not  to  despair  of  the  efficacy  of  human  effort  and 
that  all  attempt  to  hem  in  progress  and  confine  it  to  fixed  channels  and  hold 
it  permanently  to  historically  determined  lines  must  end  in  failure.  Civiliza- 
tion does  not  stand  still.  If  it  does  not  go  on  and  forward,  a  civilization  soon 
slips  back.  Hence  the  furthering  of  civilization  is  inseparably  connected  with 
maintaining  and  transmitting  it.  And  the  chief  r61e  of  the  university  is  in 
this  function  of  furthering.  Schools  of  lesser  grade  and  lesser  equipment  and 
lesser  ambition  may  keep  and  pass  down  the  record  of  human  conquests  of  nature. 
Only  those  which  teach  the  ripe  youth,  which  have  the  full  equipment  and 
the  large  ambitions  of  the  university  may  diffuse  that  clear  vision,  that 
critical  thinking,  that  openness  of  mind,  that  tolerance  in  judgment,  that 
resistance  to  unreason,  that  abhorrence  of  wilfulness,  that  discriminating  view 
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of  the  fashions  of  the  moment,  that  indifference  to  panic  and  mob  hysteria,  that 
matured  sense  of  values,  and  that  reverence  for  truth  in  and  of  itself — only 
universities  may  diffuse  those  things,  which  are  the  very  roots  both  of  stability 
and  of  progress  in  civilized  society.  For  there  is  no  real  stability  in  a  civiliza- 
tion without  progress.     Life  is  action. 

In  its  relation  to  the  furthering  of  civilization,  the  university  is  next  to  the 
very  heart  of  civilized  society.  Any  interference  with  the  fullest  and  freest 
functioning  of  the  university  in  its  own  search  for  truth  and  in  leading  the 
youth  to  seek  truth  relentlessly  and  fearlessly  is  an  impeding  of  a  vital  process 
of  civilization.  If  we  say  to  the  university  that  teacher  or  student  may  not 
see  clearly  but  must  look  at  the  world  through  the  dark  glasses  of  some  interest 
of  the  moment;  if  we  say  to  them  that  they  may  not  think  critically  but  must 
adjust  their  thought  to  that  of  an  uncritical  public  without;  if  we  say  to  them 
that  their  minds  must  not  be  open  but  may  be  no  more  than  ajar  at  the  precise 
angle  of  the  average  mind  for  the  time  being;  if  we  say  to  them  that  their  judg- 
ments must  be  as  intolerant  as  those  of  the  mob  mind  or  the  dominant  class 
mirtd  for  the  time  being  at  peril  of  making  no  judgments,  if  we  say  to  them 
that  they  may  discourse  of  the  unreason  of  the  past  but  must  not  expose  the 
unreason  of  the  present,  if  we  tell  them  that  they  must  bow  to  the  fashion  of 
the  moment  and  put  on  and  off  opinions  as  they  put  on  and  off  hats  and  coats: 
if  we  require  them  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  each  popular  hysteria  and  shout 
with  the  largest  or  most  determined  mob  for  the  time  being — if  we  impose  upon 
them  any  condition  whatever  but  the  free  and  fearless  and  unremitting  quest 
for  truth  in  every  field  into  which  the  human  instinct  for  inquiry  leads  them, 
we  assume  to  set  bounds  where  God  has  made  men  free,  we  assume  to  say  that 
humanity  shall  not  go  forward  in  its  ages-long  struggle  with  nature  and  by  our 
mere  human  fiat  to  usher  in  the  twilight  of  civilization.  There  have  been 
twilights  of  civilizations  and  they  have  been  brought  about  by  these  very 
processes.  But  there  has  been  no  twilight  of  civilization.  Neither  Byzantine 
emperor  nor  pope  nor  king  has  been  strong  enough  to  stay  the  course  of  inquiry 
nor  to  hold  the  human  mind  to  a  fixed  course.  Nor  may  King  Demos  nor  any 
of  those  who  would  rule  in  his  name  hope  to  do  so.  For  the  University  is  not 
the  servant  of  these  in  their  temporal  capacity.  It  is  the  servant  of  civilization 
and  it  speaks  not  with  their  voices  but  with  the  voice  of  humanity.  It  looks 
at  things  under  the  aspect  of  eternity  where  they  look  at  them  in  terms  of 
yesterday  or  of  to-day.  Its  duty  is  to  truth  and  its  highest  mission  is  to  engage 
in  and  to  promote  that  continuous,  disinterested,  thorough-going  search  for 
truth  whereby  human  powers  may  be  developed  to  the  utmost  of  which  they 
are  capable.  When  any  sort  of  ruler,  temporal  or  spiritual,  political  or  eco- 
nomic, bids  it  serve  anything  other  than  truth  or  stay  its  search  for  truth,  or 
accept  any  version  of  truth  but  that  to  which  it  is  led  by  the  best  methods  of 
investigation  which  it  may  discover,  the  university  must  say  to  that  ruler: 

"Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that  I  will  not  serve  thy  gods  nor  worship 
the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." 


AT  THE   END   OF  A  DOZEN  YEARS 

Edith  Naomi  Hill 

Being  an  elaboration  of  the  line  in  Miss  Snow's  article  entitled  "Our  Campus  Headquarters" 
which  reads,  "  Publications  .  .  .  Alumnae  Quarterly,"  by  the  lady  who  carries  on  "the 
compilation,  preparation  of  material,  proof-reading,  and  cutting  dummy." 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  Alumnae  Quarterly.  The  editor 
can't  remember  that  time  herself,  but  the  records  show  that  it  was  only  twelve 
years  ago — just  three  college  generations.  Even  then  there  were  some  3800 
alumnae,  and  although  the  About  College  and  Alumnae  departments  of  the 
Monthly  did  their  best  to  keep  them  informed  about  the  college  and  each  other 
it  was  hard  put  to  it,  and  it  was  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  daughters  of 
Smith  were  too  numerous  and  too  active  to  be  held  within  the  confines  of  an 
undergraduate  magazine.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1908  and  in  the  days 
of  the  presidency  of  Martha  Wilson  1895,  the  Council  Committee  requested 
the  Executive  Committee  to  send  out  an  inquiry  to  the  alumnae  and  non- 
graduates  as  to  the  establishment  of  an  Alumnae  Quarterly  and  report  the 
results  to  the  Council.  The  inquiry  was  sent  and  the  alumnae  answered  or  did 
not  answer  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  when  inquiries 
are  sent  to  any  large  family,  be  its  name  Smith  or  something  else.  However, 
a  large  majority  wanted  the  Quarterly  and  after  a  year  of  spirited  discussion 
the  Council  advised  its  establishment  and  the  Association  promptly  cast  its 
vote  in  June  1909.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  get  it  going!  And 
this  was  done  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  1883. 

The  editorial  board  appointed  in  July  consisted  of  Florence  Lord  King  1895, 
Harriet  Bliss  1899  (there was  no  Ford  in  her  name  in  those  days),  Alice  Morgan 
Wright  1904,  Grace  Fuller  1903,  and  Candace  Thurber  1904  (she  has  added 
a  Stevenson).  Miss  Wright  resigned  after  the  publication  of  the  first  number 
and  Carolyn  Shipman  Whipple  1892  was  appointed.  Grace  Fuller  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  Gertrude  Tubby  1902  was  chosen  from  the  appli- 
cants for  managing  editor  at  a  salary  of  $200.  She  earned  her  money  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  activities  of  the  editors  that  first  summer  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous. The  whole  character  of  the  magazine  was  determined,  printers' 
estimates  obtained,  supplies  purchased,  a  table  of  contents  decided  upon  and, 
more  necessary  than  all  this,  a  subscription  list  assured — there  were  920  charter 
subscribers.  As  to  the  finances.  Well,  strictly  speaking  there  weren't  any 
because  unlike  most  new  alumni  or  alumnae  magazines  the  Quarterly  had  no 
capital.  It  started  gaily  out  into  the  world  with  the  $100  loaned  to  it  by  the  Al- 
umnae Association  as  its  only  cash  in  hand,  and  it  was  not  afraid.  It  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  alumnae  and  in  the  merit  of  its  advertisers-to-be,  and  now 
that  it  is  twelve  years  old  its  faith  is  still  undimmed ;  but  it  knows  what  it  knows 
about  those  pioneer  years,  and  it  could  say  many  things  about  advertisers  and 
printers'  bills.  The  editorial  office  was  wherever  the  editor  happened  to  be.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  story  of  that  first  year  from  Miss  Fuller  or 
Miss  Tubby;  the  present  editor  knows  it  only  by  hearsay  for  she  was  then  only 
one  of  those  920  who  looked  eagerly  for  each  number  and  never  gave  a  thought 
to  the  throes  of  production.     How  under  the  sun  Miss  Tubby  managed  to  look 
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after  the  editing,  subscriptions,  and  advertising  she  has  no  notion.  Surely 
Miss  Fuller  must  have  been  a  wonderful  chairman  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
entire  Board  angelic  or  they  could  never  have  survived.  It  is  gratifying  to 
read  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Association  voted  Miss  Fuller  $25  "in 
grateful  appreciation  of  her  work  as  chairman." 

In  June  1910  the  Association  reorganized  the  Board  and  in  addition  to  the 
five  it  appointed  Edith  Hill  1903  editor-in-chief  and  Ruth  French  1902  business 
and  advertising  manager.  We  started  the  year  with  about  1300  subscribers. 
The  editing  was  done  on  my  lap  (this  tale  is  quite  too  informal  to  warrant  the 
editorial  we)  in  my  New  York  bedroom,  and  the  files  and  records  were  kept  next 
door  in  Ruth  French's  room — it  was  some  8  x  10  as  I  remember.  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  in  chasing  back  and  forth  to  the  printer  in  Brooklyn  and  to  Ruth 
French's  files  or  in  hanging  on  to  Grace  Fuller's  skirts,  for  I  confess  with  shame 
and  horror  that  at  the  time  I  accepted  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  I  had 
never  read  a  line  of  galley  in  my  life  and  had  about  as  intelligent  an  idea  of  what 
a  dummy  was  as  I  now  have  of  the  real  inwardness  of  Einstein's  theory.  My 
only  defense  is  that  the  people  who  appointed  me  knew  my  shocking  limitations, 
and  how  they  slept  nights  after  perpetrating  such  a  deed  I  cannot  understand. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  struggles  with  that  first  number — the  Inauguration  of 
President  Burton  forsooth! — and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  members  of 
that  first  board  of  mine  for  their  cooperation  and  indulgence.  They  were  Har- 
riet Bliss  and  Candace  Thurber  and  Alice  Parsons  and  Grace  Fuller  and  Ruth 
Lowrey,  and  they  nobly  held  up  my  hands  through  all  my  encounters  with 
semicolons  and  pica  rules  to  say  nothing  of  the  omnipresent  shalls  and  wills. 

Ruth  French  had  her  troubles  too.  She  was  teaching  in  Brooklyn  daytimes 
and  trying  to  do  the  Quarterly  work  at  night,  and  she  soon  saw  that  the  com- 
bination was  too  much  even  for  an  intelligent  gentlewoman.  So  after  the  Jan- 
uary issue  she  resigned  and  Edith  Rand  1899  innocently  took  over  the  work. 
She  began  to  develop  the  advertising  department  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  we  were  very  proud  of  it. 

In  April  191 2  after  much  prayer  and  fasting  we  decided  to  change  our  printer 
and  took  our  ewe  lamb  up  to  the  Rumford  Press  in  Concord,  N.  H.  Never 
was  there  a  more  fortunate  move  for  they  seem  almost  as  perfect  as  the  genus 
printer  can  be,  and  since  our  pilgrim  feet  turned  their  way  the  Atlantic,  the  Cen- 
tury, St.  Nicholas,  Asia,  House  Beautiful,  and  the  Yale  Review  have  followed 
in  our  train.  (That  they  may  not  be  aware  that  we  preceded  them  alters  the 
fact  not  a  whit.) 

That  same  spring  we  also  decided  that  we  would  thoroughly  refurbish  the 
dress  of  the  Quarterly.  We  saw  no  reason  why  cover,  type,  and  margins 
should  not  be  as  perfect  as  expert  advice  could  make  them,  and  the  day  that  I 
sallied  forth  with  a  Quarterly  under  my  arm  to  the  Newark  Free  Public  Li- 
brary to  meet  Mr.  Dana,  its  head  librarian,  was  a  red  letter  day  for  me.  He 
gave  me  many  helpful  suggestions  and  then  sent  me  to  Mr.  Bullen,  the  head  of 
the  American  Typefounders  Company  at  Communipaw,  and  with  him  I  spent 
three  exciting  hours.  He  talked  to  me  about  margins — blank  paper  surround- 
ing words,  I  had  always  thought  them — as  an  artist  talks  about  color;  he  illus- 
trated good  and  bad  margins  by  showing  me  many  rare  old  books,  and  I  got 
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so  imbued  with  his  enthusiasm  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  margins  were  the  most 
significant  things  in  the  whole  world  of  book  and  magazine  making.  Together 
we  plotted  our  margins  and  then  he  talked  to  me  about  types.  I  sat  perfectly 
entranced  while  he  brought  out  book  after  book  to  illustrate  some  font  or  good 
and  bad  type  combination.  Next  we  made  up  the  types  for  the  headings  and 
text  of  the  Quarterly,  department  by  department,  and  I  knew  that  the  text 
that  our  new  margins  displayed  would  look  right  however  it  read.  Indeed, 
for  the  moment  the  matter  itself  bothered  me  not  at  all — the  appearance  was 
the  thing!  The  cover  next  came  under  Mr.  Bullen's  kindly  and  expert  eye. 
We  tried  all  sorts  of  type  but  finally  he  concluded,  'The  best  is  none  too  good 
and  the  best  is  pure  Caxton,  and  there  is  a  man  in  Cleveland  who  can  give  it 
to  you."  We  got  the  man  and  he  made  us  the  cover  for  five  dollars.  The 
types  are  reproduced  from  the  types  used  by  William  Caxton  in  printing  the 
first  book  printed  in  England — "The  Game  of  the  Chesse,"  probably  issued  in 
1476.  The  first  Quarterly  to  be  published  after  my  day  with  Mr.  Bullen 
was  sent  to  him  for  criticism  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  the 
margins  and  types  could  not  be  improved  upon.  When  the  war  came  on  I  gave 
up  sugar  and  white  bread  gladly,  but  it  was  a  wrench  to  sacrifice  the  correct 
margins  and  paper  for  our  Quarterly,  and  we  rejoice  in  being  again  on  pre- 
war rations. 

So  much  for  the  outward  appearance  only,  but  how  about  the  heart?  Well, 
that  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  the  editors  and  the  alumnae  from  the  very 
earliest  days,  and  will  be,  world  without  end.  Editorial  meetings  have  always 
been  exhilarating  occasions  and  all  you  alumnae  outside  their  doors — and  you 
are  now  8300  instead  of  3800 — will  never  know  how  often  your  talents  and  your 
viewpoints  and  your  possibilities  and  limitations  have  been  tossed  back  and 
forth  over  the  editorial  table  by  those  of  us  who  are  stirring  up  a  table  of  con- 
tents. It  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  that  for  the  tastes  of  our 
readers  vary  with  their  years  and  pursuits:  there  are  the  intellectual  and  the 
frivolous  (O  shades  of  Sophia!),  the  teachers  and  the  students,  the  business 
women  and  the  mothers,  and  we  aim  to  please  them  all.  Over  two  depart- 
ments, News  from  Northampton  and  Alumnae  Notes,  we  may  always  sing  a 
particular  hymn  of  rejoicing,  "Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds."  Material  comes 
flooding  in  and  each  year  we  squeeze  up  a  little  more  to  make  room  for  our 
youngest  sister.  Indeed,  the  editor  being  in  a  reminiscent  mood  not  long  since 
took  account  of  stock  in  re  alumnae  notes  and  discovered  that  in  just  that  one 
department  have  appeared  25,964  items.  She  will  think  of  that  on  blue  Mondays 
and  believe  that  perhaps  our  modest  brown  volume  with  all  its  shortcomings 
has  really  been  one  of  the  agencies  that  bind  the  Smith  family  to  each  other 
and  to  the  College.  Of  all  the  departments  we  yearn  the  most  over  Let  Us 
Talk  of  Many  Things.  Sometimes  it  is  crowded  with  copy,  sometimes  we 
have  to  go  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  and  gather  the  thoughts  in.  Sis- 
ters these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  You  all  have  interesting  things  to  say  and 
your  pens  should  be  no  more  bashful  than  your  tongues.  "  Don't  let  me  have 
to  speak  of  this  again." 

To  return  to  our  autobiography.  In  June  1913  the  Association  assumed 
permanent  financial  responsibility  for  the  Quarterly — up  to  this  time  we  were 
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a  kind  of  foster  child — and  appointed  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Quarterly,  "thus  consolidating  the  two  offices." 
That  phrase  is  quoted  from  the  official  records,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
term  office  as  belonging  to  the  Quarterly  is  a  bit  more  dressy  than  the  facts 
warranted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  wasn't  "no  such  animal"  for  Miss 
Rand  generously  housed  her  share  in  her  bedroom  and  the  rest  of  it  traveled 
around  in  my  trunk,  and  any  old  place  I  deposited  my  Corona  was  an  editorial 
office  for  me.  However,  there  was  magic  in  the  words  "consolidating  the  two 
offices"  for  in  another  year  the  Association  was  occupying  its  new  offices  in 
College  Hall,  and  there  the  Quarterly  also  moved  bag  and  baggage  (including 
the  editor) ;  and  after  a  few  frantic  years  of  trying  to  hold  fast  her  all  too  fickle 
muse  amid  the  distractions  of  an  open  office  she  is  now  luxuriously  at  home  in  an 
inner  sanctum  wherein  like  a  really  truly  editor  she  need  never  tidy  up  her  desk 
from  the  time  the  first  bit  of  copy  flutters  in  until  the  last  bit  of  revised  page  is 
hesitatingly  O.  K-ed. 

Miss  Snow  is  now  advertising  manager  as  well  as  business  manager,  and  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  if  the  alumnae  do  their  part  by  subscribing  and  by  pat- 
ronizing our  advertisers  there  is  no  need  to  worry  over  those  two  departments. 
There  is  little  more  to  record  of  the  years  that  are  gone.  The  personnel  of  the 
Board  has  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the  alumnae  have  gone  marching  on, 
and  one  year  the  editor-in-chief  took  a  sabbatical  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  numbers  edited  by  Edith  Dunton.  The  first  valiant  five  have  gone 
their  ways  as  have  Alma  Baumgarten,  Elsie  Baskin  Adams,  Katharine  Buell 
Wilder,  Kate  Morris  Cone,  Elizabeth  Eddy,  Caroline  Brewster,  and  Susan 
Titsworth.  They  have  all  added  many  bricks  to  the  building  of  our  maga- 
zine, and  we  have  been  united  always  in  the  engrossing  work  of  turning  out  the 
very  best  numbers  we  could  devise.  The  subscription  list  has  gone  up  and  up 
with  gratifying  steadiness;  the  printer's  bills  have  gone  up  and  up  with — well 
we  omit  the  gratifying  and  italicize  the  steadiness!  We  have  weathered  some 
financial  flurries  and  gone  through  the  war  with  our  pages  bursting  with  news 
and  hearts  bursting  with  pride  at  that  news;  we  have  worked  with  three  college 
presidents  and  five  association  presidents,  and  we  have  increased  from  a  maga- 
zine of  48  pages  and  a  list  of  920  subscribers  to  one  of  88  pages  (Miss  Snow 
sternly  holds  the  editor  to  that  limit)  and  a  list  of  5500  subscribers.  We  have 
published  3785  pages  of  text  and  are  eager  to  publish  more.  The  printer  tells 
us  repeatedly  that  we  give  too  much  for  the  money  and  urges  us  to  publish 
fewer  pages  bimonthly  or  even  monthly.  We  should  like  to  know  how  that 
proposition  would  appeal  to  you,  for  in  you  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

As  to  the  actual  business  of  editing  the  Quarterly.     That  is  another  story 
and  one  which  probably  interests  only  the  editor  herself.     We  know  of  an 
editor's  office  in  which  hangs  the  sign,  "No  good  editor  ever  has  a  dull  day." 
I  was  never  very  brilliant  in  logic  but  I  should  dearly  like  to  write  a  syllogism 
with  that  as  the  major  premise.     It  would  read : 
No  good  editor  ever  has  a  dull  day 
The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  never  has  a  dull  day 
Therefore  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  is  a  good  editor. 
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Alas,  the  conclusion  is  as  false  as  the  logic  is  faulty.  None  the  less  there  are 
no  dull  days  for  the  Quarterly's  editor.  Never  a  day  when,  in  spite  of  be- 
lated copy  or  hand-written  manuscript  (anathema  to  any  editor)  or  a  tough  bit 
of  editing  or  cutting  or  filling  in  the  space  of  the  article  that  never  came,  she 
cannot  look  out  of  her  window  to  the  campus  and  see  in  the  throng  of  college 
girls  who  pass,  those  thousands  of  alumnae  who  depend  on  her  and  her  Board  for 
news  of  the  Smith  of  to-day  and  of  those  friends  who  have  carried  the  spirit 
of  the  Smith  they  knew  (and  it  really  is  the  same  Smith)  into  the  wide,  wide 
world.  And  she  picks  up  her  blue  pencil  with  new  courage  and  is  sure  that  at 
the  end  of  a  dozen  years  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  has  only  begun  to 
grow. 

CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne 

The  editors  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  alumnae  to  an 
important  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board,  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  our  fiftieth  anniversary  is  but  four  years  off  and  that  therefore 
it  is  high  time  that  all  sorts  of  things  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  College  be 
collected,  and  mindful  too  of  the  fact  that  one  may  run  the  gamut  of  alumnae 
names  many  times  and  find  no  one  so  accustomed  to  just  that  type  of  research 
work  as  Miss  Browne,  this  June  appointed  her  College  Archivist.  As  such  she 
bespeaks  your  cooperation  and  hopes  that  you  will  send  her  programs,  pictures, 
and  any  other  treasures  from  the  memory  books  of  your  undergraduate  days 
in  order  that  Smith  College  may  present  to  the  world  as  complete  and  unified 
a  picture  of  itself  on  the  day  that  it  is  fifty  as  our  neighbor  Amherst — twice  our 
age — has  thrown  on  the  screen  this  June. 

The  three  cases  in  the  Library  which  contain  the  Alumnae  Collection  have 
been  moved  downstairs  in  the  stacks  to  the  right  of  the  charging  desk.  Kindly 
send  Miss  Browne  at  44  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  any  contributions  of  your  own 
as  they  appear  and  notify  her  of  any  which  you  recognize  as  coming  from  other 
alumnae  as  it  is  her  great  desire  to  keep  these  lists  up  to  date. 

See  pages  269  and  275  for  a  list  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mary  A.  Jordan  Volume 
and  to  the  dedication  number  of  the  Monthly. 

Pictures  of  the  President's  House  appeared  in  the  June  numbers  of  House  and  Garden 
and  House  Beautiful. 

fBarnard,  Florence,  1893-96.     Disparity,  in  American    Forestry    Mag.    Apr. — Jupiter 

Common  Ground  [Mass.  Teachers  Fed-  and  the  Oak,  in  same,  May. 

eration],  Jan.  Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 

fBradshaw,  Frances  M.  1916.     (Mrs.  Blan-  How  to  Make  the  Long  Vacation  Pay,  in 

shard).     Letters  of  Ann  Gillam  Storrow  Ladies  Home  Jour.  June, 

to  Jared  Sparks,  in  Smith  College  Studies  Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904  (Mrs.  Gifford).     fThe 

in  History,  Apr.  Little  Late  Rose,  in  House  and  Garden, 

Calkins,  Mary  W.  1885.     The  Truly  Psy-  June. — Lost  Friendship,  in  Good  House- 

chological  Behaviorism,  in  Psychological  keeping,  June. 

Review,  Jan.  Dickerman,     Elizabeth     S.      1894.      Emile 

fConde,  Bertha,  1895.     The  Girl  Who  is  not  Marechal    a    Soldier-Poet,    in    Poet-lore, 

Understood,  in  Ladies  Home  Jour.  May.  Spring  no. 

Curtis,  Mary  I.  1903.     Spirits  in  Trees,  in  Donnell,    Dorothy,    1909    (Mrs.    Calhoun), 

t  Already  in  collection.  Hush,  in  Motion  Picture  Classic,  June. 
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fEverett,  Martha  E.  1888  (Mrs.  St.  John). 
Save  the  Unitarian  Children  in  Hungary, 
in  Word  &  Work,  Feb.  and  in  Christian 
Register,  Jan.  13. — Saving  Hungarian 
Children,  in  Word  &  Work,  May. 
Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899  (Mrs.  Conkling). 
"Isn't  it  Time,"  in  The  Measure,  Mar. — 
Primaveral,  in  Poetry,  June. 

fHopkins,  Mary  M.  1899.     Passing  Through 
the    Ring-plane    of    Saturn,    in    Popular 
Astronomy,  Jan. 
Hough,  Mary  E.  1897.     Day-time,  in  Gran- 
ite Monthly,  June. 
Jenkins,    Ruth    D.    1897    (Mrs.    Jenkins). 
fThe  Joys  of  Maidless  Housekeeping,  in 
The   Forecast. — Making   a    Paper   Dre3s 
Form,  in  Kapper  Farm  Papers. 
Lauferty,  Lilian,  1903.     You  Little  Gentle- 
man, in  Green  Book,  Jan. 

fMerriman,  Mabel  L.  1894.     The  Receptacle 
of   Achillea    millefolium    L.    in    Torreya, 
Mar.-Apr. 
Nicholl,  Louise  T.  1913  (Mrs.  Don  Beuick). 
Austerity,  in  The  Measure,  Mar. 

fNorton,  Margaret,  1906.  Bibliography  of 
Home  Economics,  Current  Periodical 
Literature,  in  Jour,  of  Home  Economics, 
Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  May. 

fOsgood,  Ellen  L.  1902.  A  History  of  In- 
dustry.    Boston,  Ginn. 


Phelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.     Giacosa's  Una  Par- 
tita a  Scacchi.     Chicago,  Univ.  Press. 
fPerry,  Jennette  B.  1886  (Mrs.  Lee).     Uncle 

'Bijah's  Ghost,  in  Pictorial  Rev.  July. 
fSavage,  Clara,  19 13  (Mrs.  Littledale).     To 
Everywoman,    Citizen,    in    Good   House- 
keeping, July. 

Sherman,  Ellen  B.  1891.  April  Calling,  in 
Christian  Register,  Apr.  14. 

Smith,  Mary  B.  1908.  The  Bound  Girl, 
in  The  Family,  Mar. 

Storey,  Violet  A.  1920.  College  Memories, 
in  Hampshire  Gazette,  Feb.  10. — Fire 
Island  Beach,  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun,  Apr. 
5. — Slumber  Song,  in  Sun,  Apr.  13.  At 
Four  O'clock,  in  Sun,  May  4. — Wind 
Song,  in  Sun,  May  9. — Music  Master,  in 
Sun,  May  26. — Memorial  Tree,  in  Sun, 
May  30. — Virginia  Night,  in  Sun,  June  3. 

Sweet,  Louise,  1906.  Library  Service  in  a 
Tubercular  Hospital,  in  Library  Jour. 
Mar.  1. 

Swett,  Margery,  191 7.  Sherwood  Ander- 
son, in  Fashion-Art,  July. — fTo  Every 
Woman,  in  Atlantic,  June. 
fWinslow,  Mina  L.  1913.  Mollusca  of  North 
Dakota,  in  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Occasional 
Papers  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Apr. 
9. — Shells  from  Alcona,  Oscoda  and  Craw- 
ford Counties,  Michigan,  in  same  Apr.  9. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


Bacon  once  said  "ad- 
APPRECIATION  versity  does  best  show 
— OR  MISSING  virtue,"  and  surely  he 
REUNION  spoke  truly.    Never  did 

I  feel  so  virtuous  as 
during  the  five  days  when  force  of  cir- 
cumstance and  a  job  kept  me  from  Com- 
mencement, while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
seemed  to  have  been  given  time  off  to  go  to 
Northampton!  When  one  is  single,  an  "eco- 
nomic unit,"  living  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Smith,  and  in  the  habit  of  reuning 
every  year — for  one  can  nowadays  of  course, 
with  1776  at  hand — one  begins  to  take  some 
of  the  joys  of  life  for  granted.  One  looks  for- 
ward to  Commencement  with  reunion  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  naturally  as  to  dessert 
with  sauce  after  the  pot  roast  of  dinner.  This 
year,  however,  the  usual  pleasant  expectancy 
was  replaced  in  my  case  by  far  deeper  and 
much  less  happy  feelings!     Something  had 


"stabbed  my  spirit  broad  awake."  All 
through  the  intense  longing  to  go  back,  after 
my  philosophical — but  hypocritical — pretense 
of  relief  at  not  having  to  tear  around  hotly 
with  mobs  of  people  I  don't  care  particularly 
about,  beneath  all  the  eagerness  to  hear  about 
everything  as  soon  as  possible,  was  the 
thought  that  now  I  was  realizing  something  of 
what  college  had  meant  and  did  mean  to  me. 
While  taking  dictation,  adding  columns,  read- 
ing the  paper,  zigzagging  through  the  hurrying 
business  crowds  during  those  five  days,  there 
would  crop  up  sudden  extraneous  wonderings 
as  to  "what  they  are  doing  at  this  particular 
minute,"  or  an  envious  "now  everybody's 
probably  doing  that."  Not  that  at  other 
times  we  don't  think  often  and  fondly  of 
College,  but  that  at  this  special  time  we  do. 
And  also  it  is  not  that  we  think  just  of  the 
specific  doings  of  one  reunion,  but  of  the  signif- 
icance of  college  and  reunions,  and  what  we 
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miss  without  them.  For  as  Antaeus  from  his 
mother  earth  gained  refreshment  and  new 
force,  so  we  from  another  contact  with  our 
Alma  Mater  gain  strength,  vision,  and  re- 
newed youth — in  spite  of  "our  footies"  and  a 
momentarily  upsetting  contrast  of  ourselves 
with  the  very  youthful  persons  who  now  re- 
place us  at  Smith. 

One  can  hear  a  returning  classmate's  story 
of  1776's  bat,  a  sister's  account  of  her  regular 
reunion,  a  senior's  tale  of  families  and  indoor 
exercises,  or  a  stray  faculty  member's  scat- 
tered comments  on  the  speakers  and  changes, 
— these  are  all  single  prism  colors  which,  no 
doubt,  make  up  the  rainbow  variety  of  Com- 
mencement,— but  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  the 
Quarterly's  version  of  all  sides  of  the  prism 
and  to  thus  see  the  true  white  light  of  College 
shining  significantly  through  the  year. 

H.  A.   B.    1913. 

It  is  probably 
RE  PERSONNEL  typical  of  buyers 

or  PAGING  and  merchandise 

MILDRED  SCHMOLZE*  managers  of  the 
past  that  they 
can  "see"  no  other  branch  of  the  business 
than  their  own.  In  this  way,  Mildred 
Schmolze's  article  and  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  it  are  consistent  with  her  field 
of  occupation.  As  a  "personneler,"  how- 
ever, I  do  not  like  to  let  her  statement  con- 
cerning the  non-essential  nature  of  personnel 
go  unchallenged. 

The  ideal  department  store  organization 
which  many  stores  in  the  country  are  more 
nearly  approaching,  places  the  same  emphasis 
on  service  and  publicity  that  it  does  on  buying 
and  merchandising.  All  four  departments  are 
coordinate  under  the  general  manager.    With- 

*It  is  apparent  that  Mildred  Schmolze  "started 
something"  when  she  stated  in  her  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Quarterly  that  "in  comparison  with  the  pro- 
duction end  of  a  store,  advertisement  departments,  per- 
sonnel work,  welfare  work  .  .  .  must  be  classed  as 
non-essential."  Mollie  Tolman  in  May  and  now  Ger- 
trude Posner  speak  up  for  the  personnel  work,  and  Miss 
Posner  inquires  of  the  editor,  "Why  don't  some  of  the 
publicity  workers  take  up  Miss  Schmolze's  challenge? 
We  pass  that  question  along.  Miss  Posner  has  been  in 
department  store  work  since  1014.  She  was  selling  and 
doing  clerical  and  research  work  with  Filene's  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  was  six  months  at  Mrs.  Prince's  School 
of  Salesmanship;  a  year  and  a  half  as  Employment  Man- 
ager at  James  A.  Hearn's;  a  year  at  Best  and  Co.  as 
manager  of  the  mail  order  department,  and  two  and  a 
half  years  to  date  with  the  Retail  Research  Association 
in  personnel  and  organization  work  for  the  20  stores  in 
the  group. 


out  the  service  of  salespeople,  cashiers,  wrap- 
pers, delivery  force,  and  other  human  factors 
and  without  due  preparation  for,  and  super- 
vision of  that  service,  the  merchandise  that 
the  buyers  select  and  the  merchandise  man- 
agers manipulate  could  not  be  economically 
distributed  to  the  public. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  as  to 
what  personnel  work  is — witnessed  by  the 
classing  in  a  recent  article  of  personnel  ex- 
perts with  professional  shoppers  and  welfare 
workers,  and  by  the  defining  of  personnel 
workers  as  "college  graduates  engaged  in 
carrying  out  various  theories  " — it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  sketch  in  the  scope  of  personnel  work 
in  the  department  store  and  the  functions  of 
the  personnel  manager  and  his  staff. 

The  field  of  personnel  includes  all  phases  of 
the  employment,  training,  and  health  of  the 
employees,  all  activities  run  by  the  manage- 
ment for  employees  or  by  employees  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  all  questions  of  industrial 
relations  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  personnel  manager  usually  is  responsi- 
ble for  determining  personnel  policies;  main- 
taining selling  cost  percents;  planning  labor 
needs;  supervising  job  analyses  and  job  speci- 
fications; determining  wage  ranges  and  wage 
adjustments;  approving  promotions  and 
transfers;  administering  labor  laws;  super- 
vising employment,  training,  employee  serv- 
ice activities,  health  work;  and  coordinating 
the  personnel  department  and  its  work  with 
the  heads  of  the  selling  and  non-selling 
departments. 

The  personnel  manager  usually  has  on  his 
staff  an  employment  manager,  an  educational 
director,  a  director  of  employees'  activities 
and  a  director  of  health  work. 

The  employment  manager  is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  determining  employment  poli- 
cies; developing  sources  of  labor  supply;  in- 
terviewing, selecting,  and  placing  employees; 
installing  and  maintaining  the  personnel 
records;  recommending  wage  adjustments, 
promotions,  and  permanent  transfers;  mak- 
ing temporary  transfers;  following  up  new 
employees;  and  interviewing  all  leaving 
employees. 

The  educational  director  usually  is  re- 
sponsible for  determining  training  policies, 
coordinating  the  training  department  with 
department  managers;  planning  selling  de- 
partment meetings  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
sales  people  merchandise;  planning  courses  of 
training  for  executives  and  semi-executives; 
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supervising  the  instruction  of  all  new  em- 
ployees (selling  and  non-selling);  planning  and 
supervising  the  further  training  of  all  employ- 
ees; and  analyzing  errors  and  cooperating  with 
department  managers  in  reducing  them. 

The  director  of  employee  service  activities 
usually  supervises  such  employee  activities  as 
the  Lunch  Room,  Store  Paper,  Thrift  and 
Loan  Association,  Housing,  Legal  Aid,  Clubs, 
Library,  and  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

The  director  of  health  work  may  supervise 
the  store  clinic,  medical  and  dental  service, 
and  store  sanitation  and  ventilation. 

The  entry  into  personnel  work  for  the  col- 
lege woman  is  not  so  difficult  as  into  merchan- 
dise. The  college  woman's  equipment  seems 
more  quickly  and  more  easily  translated  into 
terms  of  service  in  personnel  work  than  in 
buying  and  merchandising.  The  fact  that  a 
great  many  more  college  women  are  success- 
fully engaged  in  personnel  work  than  in  mer- 
chandise and  that  they  stick  to  personnel 
would  lead  one  to  that  conclusion. 

It  is  true  that  the  financial  rewards  of  per- 
sonnel work  are  not  so  satisfying  as  those  of 
merchandise,  but  neither  are  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  work  so  numerous.  The  reason 
for  the  large  salaries  paid  in  buying  and 
merchandising  is  the  fact  that  there  are  and 
always  have  been  definite  standards  by  which 
to  measure  the  contribution  of  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  to  a  business.  Sal- 
aries in  the  merchandise  field  are  determined 
very  largely  by  the  volume  of  business  that 
the  department  manager  can  attract  to  his 
store. 

Each  year  greater  recognition  is  given  to 
the  value  of  personnel  work  in  the  store  and 
when  dollar  and  cents  standards  have  been 
more  fully  developed  for  measuring  the  worth 
of  the  personnel  department  to  the  store,  the 
rewards  will  begin  to  be  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  rendered. 

Personnel  work  on  the  other  hand  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  kind  of  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  being  able  to  help  others  find 
themselves — industrially  and  even  spiritually. 
In  a  measure,  this  opportunity  is  open  to 
buyers  too,  but  their  contacts  are  limited  to 
the  department  or  departments  which  they 
supervise  and  this  phase  of  their  work  is  usually 
only  one  part  of  the  whole  range  of  duties  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  Personnel  peo- 
ple, however,  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
store.  They  reach  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple than  any  one  buyer  or  merchandise  man- 


ager ever  could.  In  addition,  the  work  of  the 
personnel  department  deals  entirely  with 
human  relations,  and,  as  specialists,  they  are  in 
a  position  to  give  more  expert  service  to  the 
people  in  a  department  than  any  buyer  could 
give  to  the  same  department. 

Travel  and  the  possibilities  it  opens  up  for 
broader  education  and  larger  vision  have  been 
held  out  as  an  attraction  to  aspirants  to  the 
merchandise  world.  Personnel  workers  are 
more  and  more  exchanging  visits  with  stores 
in  their  section  of  the  country  and  throughout 
the  country.  They  also  have  their  annual 
and  semi-annual  group  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing their  work  and  its  results.  Though 
traveling  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  with  per- 
sonnel people,  neither  is  it  so  hard  a  grind  as 
trips  to  the  markets  for  the  buyer. 

That  the  place  of  personnel  work  in  a  de- 
partment store  organization  is  secure,  has 
been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  progressive 
thinking  merchants,  entirely  on  the  basis  that 
it  pays. 

Gertrude  A.  Posner  1914. 

The  convention  of 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  the  National  League  of 
WOMEN  VOTERS  Women  Voters  at 
IN  CONVENTION  Cleveland  in  April  was 
of  course  not  a  college 
women's  convention,  but  the  type  of  mind 
which  predominated  in  the  discussions  was  the 
kind  of  mind  that  we  like  to  believe  a  college 
trains — a  mind  keen  on  securing  results.  It 
was  less  a  convention  of  idealists  and  endorsers 
than  a  gathering  of  workers  after  practical 
ends. 

Visitors  to  the  convention  were  impressed 
by  its  businesslike  atmosphere.  The  scope  of 
the  League's  activities  is  the  whole  field  of 
women's  interests  and  the  standing  com- 
mittees presented  standards  of  work  for  social 
and  civic  betterment  and  offered  some  sug- 
gestions for  needed  legislation.  The  dele- 
gates were  women  who  had  worked  in  every 
line  of  community  service — philanthropic, 
educational,  and  corrective;  and  the  central 
thought  of  each  day's  deliberations  was  the 
necessity  of  dropping  purely  palliative  meas- 
ures as  soon  as  possible  and  of  studying  causes 
and  making  basic  changes.  "No  poultices  for 
public  ills;  clean  curative  surgery  after  the 
most  careful  diagnosis  and  tactful  persuasion 
as  to  the  need  for  an  operation,"  was  de- 
manded again  and  again  as  existing  inefficien- 
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cies  in  government  and  failure  of  law  enforce- 
ment were  reported  on. 

The  League  this  first  year  has  emphasized 
the  great  need  of  an  informed  and  self-direct- 
ing electorate  and  has  developed  training 
classes  in  citizenship  to  meet  this  need.  Re- 
ports of  the  4000  citizenship  schools  initiated 
by  the  National  League  and  of  the  many 
other  state  and  local  schools  shared  the  atten- 
tion of  the  convention  with  the  reports  of  pro- 
gressive social  legislation  secured  in  the  vari- 
ous states.  Movies,  slides,  all  the  modern 
adjuncts  of  demonstration  of  organization  and 
achievement  enlivened  the  proceedings. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  experience  of  the 
year  a  new  department  for  promoting  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  through  encouraging 
public  discussion  was  established  at  the  con- 
vention. The  general  purpose  is  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  government  more  truly  demo- 
cratic by  bringing  about  reforms  in  election 
processes  and  methods  of  administration. 

Many  college  graduates  hold  offices  in  the 
national  and  state  leagues  and  many  more 
as  delegates  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
vention, but  Smith  was  the  only  college  that 
was  represented  by  an  undergraduate.  The 
Smith  College  League  of  Women  Voters  was 
the  first  branch  league  to  be  established  by 
undergraduates  and  its  secretary,  Madeleine 
Jacobs  1924,  was  present  in  Cleveland.  Other 
colleges  have  followed  Smith's  example  by 
establishing  branch  leagues  but  we  were  the 
first. 

Miss  Jacobs  was  given  a  special  dispensa- 
tion to  extend  her  spring  vacation,  and,  in- 
terestingly enough,  the  reason  given  by  the 
Dean  for  allowing  this  epitomized  the  feeling 
of  the  delegates  in  regard  to  the  League.  To 
the  majority  of  the  membership  it  increas- 
ingly presents  itself  as  a  young  woman's 
movement,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  pro- 
gressive thought  and  activities  of  organized 
women  trained  for  public  service.  The  Dean 
believed  that  the  convention  had  a  distinct 
educational  value  for  the  undergraduates  and 
that  a  delegate  from  the  College  could  bring 
back  much  of  value  to  the  Smith  League  as 
well  as  indicating  by  her  presence  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  College  with  the  demand  for  a  more 
responsive  and  responsible  electorate. 

The  high  note  of  the  convention  was  struck 
in  the  demand  for  an  international  conference 
for  reduction  of  armaments.  This  conviction 
among  women  of  the  uselessness  and  the 
waste  of  war  and  the  need  for  some  enlight- 


ened nation  to  take  the  first  step  to  divert 
public  expenditures  to  constructive  instead  of 
destructive  ends  culminated  in  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  and  Congress  to 
initiate  a  movement  consonant  with  national 
honor  and  looking  to  joint  international 
action.  This  resolution,  which  roused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  was  the  first  to  be  so 
passed  by  any  national  body  and  has  since 
met  wide-spread  approval  and  been  exten- 
sively copied. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  convention  to  the 
remarkable  play  given  by  the  seniors  this  year 
and  still  the  same  note  recurs  in  each.  Sacri- 
fice,— the  sacrifice  of  service  for  those  less  for- 
tunate, and  need  to  find  new  gods  based  on 
truth  and  the  compelling  knowledge  that  we 
who  take  away  must  replace  with  something 
better.  Most  compelling  of  all  is  the  closing 
speech  of  the  play,  "I  can  worship  no  gods 
which  teach  men  to  kill." 

Marie  Stuart  Edwards  1901, 
First  Vice-President  of  the  National  League  of 

Women  Voters 

Last  night  was 
INTERNATIONALISM  celebrated  the  Bon 
AND  "CAPTAIN  Festival,     or    the 

MURRAY'S  GOD"*  Festival  in  honor 
of  those  who  have 
died  at  sea.  In  the  little  fishing  village  a  mile 
distant,  a  special  significance  was  given  to  the 
evening's  celebration.  Just  one  year  ago, 
fourteen  men — hale  and  hearty — left  their 
homes  and  families  to  venture  forth  on  a 
whaling  trip.  The  time  for  their  return  came 
and  went.  Days,  weeks,  months  passed,  and 
still  the  watching  ones  at  home  caught  no 
glimpse  of  a  sail  which  would  tell  of  their  loved 
ones  returning.  At  last  the  wives,  mothers, 
sisters  of  the  fourteen  fishermen  faced  the 
inevitable,  and  mourned  their  dear  ones  as 
lost  at  sea. 

The  approach  of  the  evening's  Bon  Festival 
meant  a  special  preparation  in  fourteen 
homes.  The  tiny  boats,  each  with  a  lighted 
lantern  and  bearing  food  for  the  lost  ones, 
were  carefully  made,  and  as  they  were  started 
on  their  journey  out  to  sea,  the  hearts  of  the 
bereft  ones  were  very  heavy. 

While  the  tiny,  flickering  lights  were  still 

♦Once  again  we  welcome  news  from  our  far-away 
alumnae.  The  following  sketch  comes  from  the  mission 
home  in  Japan  of  Gladys  Drummond  Walser  1912. 
It  is  a  message  good  to  hear,  and  Mrs.  Walser  assures  us 
that  the  story  is  true. 
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visible  on  the  crests  of  the  waves  a  shout  arose 
in  the  quiet  village.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, ran  toward  the  place  from  which  it  had 
arisen.  Fourteen  stalwart  seamen  greeted 
joyfully  all  those  who  had  been  mourning 
them. 

The  families  scarcely  recognized  these 
transformed  beings,  for  the  fishermen  no 
longer  wore  their  picturesque  native  costumes. 
They  were  clothed  in  foreign  clothes! — a  sight 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  secluded  and  re- 
mote fishing  village.  "How,  when,  where?" 
The  questions  fairly  tumbled  from  the  mouths 
of  the  astonished  and  excited  villagers. 

A  storm  at  sea,  causing  the  breaking  of 
their  mainsail,  and  a  leak  in  the  fresh  water 
tank  had  so  crippled  the  fishing  smack  that 
the  men  finally  gave  up  all  hope.  For  days 
they  drifted,  with  little  food  and  no  water. 
Of  their  clothing  they  made  a  large  flag  which 
they  fastened  to  a  pole  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  some  passing  steamer. 
Exhausted,  hopeless,  and  helpless,  the  four- 
teen sailors  faced  death.  But  one  day  a 
steamer  hailed  them.  They  were  rescued  and 
brought  on  board. 

Captain  Murray — the  American  officer  in 
charge  of  the  steamer — gave  orders  that  these 
men  should  be  cared  for  in  every  respect. 
The  language  barrier  did  not  interfere  with 


the  brotherly  spirit  with  which  the  Japanese 
fishermen  were  made  comfortable  and  happy. 
On  arriving  in  Seattle  they  were  "shown  the 
city,"  provided  with  the  coveted  "foreign 
clothes,"  and  on  the  following  day  sent  back 
to  a  Japanese  port  on  board  a  freighter.  Won- 
dering and  amazed  at  the  kind  treatment, 
these  fourteen  men  who  had  never  been  out- 
side the  secluded  little  fishing  village  began 
to  seek  the  reason  for  the  many  kindnesses 
they  had  received.  Finally  they  believed  they 
had  found  it. 

To-day  they  came  to  our  seaside  house,  to- 
gether with  the  mayor  of  a  neighboring  city, 
to  thank  all  of  us  "foreigners"  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  them  by  one  of  our  countrymen. 
And  they  asked  that  we  would  teach  them 
about  "Captain  Murray's  God"  who  had 
prompted  him  to  act  so  kindly. 

Is  the  spirit  of  internationalism  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  and  for  which  we  are  striving, 
anything  more  than  just  this  Christian  broth- 
erhood which  was  shown  by  American  sea- 
men to  their  Japanese  brothers?  Need  we 
seek  for  any  other  solution  to  the  interna- 
tional problem  than  that  practical  Christian- 
ity which  brought  the  fourteen  Japanese  fish- 
ermen so  quickly  to  believe  on  "Captain 
Murray's  God?" 

Gladys  Drummond  Walser  19 12 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since  the 
last  Quarterly  have  been:  Rev.  Robert  R. 
Wicks  of  Holyoke;  Rev.  John  S.  Zelie  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake  of  Har- 
vard University;  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Religion;  Bishop  Francis 
J.  McConnell  of  Denver,  Colo.;  Professor 
Irving  WTood. 

Concerts. — The  Smith  and  Amherst  Ora- 
torio Choruses,  May  11;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Orchestra,  May  24. 

Besides  these  concerts  there  have  been  two 
faculty  concerts  and  five  senior  recitals. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  since  Apr.  15:  "What  the  Birds 
Do  for  Us"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Ornithology  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture;  "Theories  of 
Color"  by  Mrs.  Ladd-Franklin ;  three  lec- 
tures on  "Industrial  Relations  in  England" 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  A.M.,  of  Oxford  Uni- 


versity; "The  Einstein  Theory"  by  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Jones  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics; "The  Attitude  towards  the  Bourgeois 
Class  and  Handicrafts  of  the  Playwrights  of 
the  Renaissance  in  England"  by  Mile.  Ger- 
maine  Ferio  of  the  Department  of  French; 
three  lectures — "The  Age  of  Dante,"  "The 
Minor  Works  of  Dante,"  and  "The  Divine 
Comedy,"  by  Associate  Professor  Margaret 
Rooke  of  the  Department  of  Italian;  "The 
Russian  Theater  in  1917-1918"  by  Mr. 
Oliver  M.  Sayler;  "Dante  and  Saint  Francis" 
by  Mr.  Raffaello  Piccoli,  formerly  of  the  De- 
partment of  Italian;  "Ruskin"  by  Mrs. 
W7illiam  Thompson  Sedgwick;  "The  Inter- 
national Public  Health  Work  of  the  Red 
Cross"  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  Director 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  in  Serbia 
and  Chairman  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Commission  to  Stamp  out  Typhus  Fever; 
"Boccaccio  and  the  Philistines"  by  Professor 
Charles  G.  Osgood  of  Princeton  University; 
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"Oxford  Life  and  Educational  Methods" 
(illustrated  with  slides)  by  Professor  Frank 
Aydelotte  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  "Music  as  a  Power  of  Expres- 
sion" by  Mr.  Ernest  Bloch. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison  and  the  Bennett 
School  presented  the  "Electra"  by  Euripides 
in  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  May  21. 

Faculty  Notes. — President  Neilson  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  Williams  College 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  30.  On  May  6  and  7  he  at- 
tended a  conference  of  the  presidents  and 
representatives  of  the  four  colleges,  Vassar, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley,  and  Smith,  held  at 
Vassar.  President  Neilson  delivered  the 
Commencement  Address  at  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  June  7.  On  May  18  he 
attended  the  Madame  Curie  meeting  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  He  gave  the  Commence- 
ment Address  at  the  Goodyear-Burlingame 
School,  Syracuse,  June  17,  and  on  June  18 
was  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Syracuse. 

Dean  Comstock  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University 
of  Michigan,  June  30.  As  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
she  presided  over  the  Madame  Curie  meeting 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  May  18.  She  delivered 
the  Commencement  Address  at  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  June  13. 

Department  of  Astronomy — The  College 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Associate 
Professor  Mary  Murray  Hopkins,  May  18. 
Miss  Hopkins  was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1899  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  since  1906.  The  follow- 
ing tribute  from  the  faculty  has  been  spread 
upon  its  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs. 
Hopkins: 

The  faculty  of  Smith  College  would  record 
its  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Mary  Murray 
Hopkins,  Bachelor  a,nd  Master  of  Arts  of 
Smith  College,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Col- 
umbia University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Smith  College. 

Richly  endowed,  consecrated  of  purpose, 
upright  and  courageous  in  action,  she  has 
left  the  College  poorer  by  her  passing. 

Her  winsome  and  eager  personality  made 
her  widely  known  as  an  undergraduate;  and 
when  after  seven  years  she  came  to  the  Col- 
lege as  a  teacher,  she  returned  to  friends  who 
welcomed  the  fulfillment  of  the  rare  promise 
of  her  girlhood.  A  student  of  keen  enthu- 
siasm and  unflagging  energy,  an  astronomical 
observer  of  accuracy,  she  served  her  science 
with  singular  loyalty  and  devotion;  and  at 


the  same  time  she  maintained  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  other  fields  of  knowledge 
and  preserved  a  keen  interest  in  all  humani- 
tarian movements.  As  undergraduate,  fel- 
low, and  teacher,  she  gave  to  Smith  College 
the  best  of  a  nature  and  experience  rich  in 
good  things,  bringing  to  her  work  scientific 
acumen,  firm  grasp  of  administrative  details, 
and  above  all  a  ready  response  to  all  human 
appeals. 

Successful  as  a  student  and  a  teacher,  she 
was  preeminently  successful  as  a  woman. 
With  an  inherited  refinement,  sedulously 
cultivated  by  persistent  choice  of  the  best, 
with  a  spiritual  nature,  informed  and  ani- 
mated by  true  religious  fervor,  she  gave 
lavishly  from  her  rich  store.  With  high- 
bred reticence  respecting  the  sanctities  of 
life,  profoundly  conscious  of  its  complexity, 
she  saw  people  as  individuals,  and  brought  to 
each  demand  a  quick  response,  a  compre- 
hensive understanding,  a  ready  sympathy. 
Never  too  busy,  never  too  weary  to  help,  she 
lived  among  her  students  and  her  colleagues 
as  a  friend. 

Department  of  Art. — Assistant  Professor 
Clifford  Riedell  will  be  an  instructor  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Commonwealth  School  of  Art  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

Department  of  Biblical  Literature. — Pro- 
fessor Robert  Seneca  Smith  will  have  a  class 
at  the  Silver  Bay  Conference.  He  will  also 
lecture  on  Christian  Fundamentals  at  the 
Student  Conference  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Professor  Wood  attended  a  recent  meeting 
in  New  York  City  of  the  trustees  of  Ginling 
College. 

Department  of  Education. — Associate  Pro- 
fessor Townsend  recently  spoke  on  mental 
health  before  the  Holyoke  Educational  Club. 
He  also  delivered  the  Commencement  Ad- 
dress at  the  Holyoke  High  School. 

Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology. — 
Professor  Chapin  recently  spoke  at  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Smith 
Training  School  for  Social  Work.  He  also 
addressed  the  combined  Biblical  and  Socio- 
logical Clubs  on  "Application  of  Religious 
Ideals  in  the  Social  Movement,"  Apr.  30. 
Professor  Chapin  attended  on  May  13  a  con- 
ference in  Boston,  called  by  the  Boston  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  to  consider  with  other 
representatives  of  New  England  colleges  the 
question  of  bringing  about  closer  relations 
between  these  social  agencies  and  the  colleges 
with  reference  to  recruiting  social  workers. 

Mrs.  Constance  McLaughlin  Green  has 
been  taking  charge  of  Associate  Professor 
Lewis's  work  in  argumentation  as  Miss  Lewis 
has  been  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
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Department  of  French. — Professor  Schin.i 
Avill  teach  at  the  University  of  California  this 
summer. 

Assistant  Professors  Barthelemy  and  Pages 
will  be  on  the  faculty  of  Middlebury  College 
during  the  summer  session. 

Mile.  Rivaud  will  not  return  to  the  College, 
but  plans  to  act  as  chaperon  to  small  groups 
of  girls  spending  the  winter  in  Paris. 

Miss  Abba  Bowen  has  been  appointed  by 
Smith  as  its  only  representative  candidate  for 
the  fellowship  of  the  Educational  Foundation 
of  the  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
Miss  Bowen  will  sail  for  France  in  time  to 
spend  part  of  the  summer  there  before  taking 
up  her  work  at  the  University  of  Brussels. 

Department  of  Geology. — Professor  Wil- 
liam Miller  will  make  a  trip  this  summer  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Canada.  The  trip  is 
not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  research  but 
as  in  the  general  interest  of  geology. 

Professor  Sidney  B.  Fay  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  Committee  on  History  Ques- 
tions for  the  College  Entrance  Board  Exam- 
inations of  next  year. 

Professor  Everett  Kimball  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Northampton  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Smith  Training  School  for 
Social  Work. 

Department  of  Music. — Professor  and  Mrs. 
Sleeper  will  open  a  camp  for  girls  on  Lake 
Champlain  near  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Olmsted  will  have  a 
camp  in  July  for  music  students  at  Diamond 
Island,  Me. 

Assistant  Professor  Mary  Williams  will 
spend  the  summer  studying  music  in  London. 
From  there  she  will  go  to  Scotland  and  Wales 
to  make  a  special  study  of  folk  songs. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Blanche  Goode 
to  Mr.  Piccoli,  formerly  of  the  Department  of 
Italian,  has  been  announced. 

Department  of  Philosophy. — Professor  Gar- 
diner was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Re- 
search Council  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  which  has  recently  been 
re-organized  with  William  McDougall  as  pres- 
ident. He  will  spend  the  summer  in  England 
visiting  relatives  and  friends. 

Department  of  Physics. — Professor  Water- 
man  was  one  of  the  Smith  representatives  at 
the  Princeton  Convocation  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Einstein.  Moreover,  at  that  time  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  great  scien- 
tist's   address    on    "Relativity."     Professor 


Waterman  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
commission  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  to  consider  changes  in  the  en- 
trance requirement  in  physics.  He  will  be 
chief  reader  in  physics  for  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  this  June. 

Department  of  Spoken  English. — Assistant 
Professor  Samuel  Eliot  is  the  editor  of  an 
Anthology  of  the  Smith  College  Workshop 
Plays  of  192 1.  It  contains  ten  original  one- 
act  plays  written  by  the  students  in  Mr. 
Eliot's  drama  class. 

Department  of  Zoology. — Professor  H.  H. 
Wilder  will  teach  anthropology  and  conduct 
some  research  work  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
this  summer. 

Associate  Professor  Inez  Whipple  Wilder 
and  Miss  Louise  Williams  will  also  have  charge 
of  some  of  the  research  classes  this  summer  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor.  The  engagement  of 
Miss  Williams  to  Dr.  Sewall  Wright  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  has  just  been 
announced. 

Assistant  Professor  Emmet  R.  Dunn,  who 
was  granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence  in 
1918  for  war  service,  will  return  to  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  next  year.  Mr.  Dunn 
has  spent  his  time  since  the  armistice  study- 
ing at  Harvard  and  collecting  reptiles  in 
Costa  Rica.  He  will  be  prepared  to  continue 
his  outdoor  course  in  vertebrates. 

Professor  Parshley  will  give  a  course  in 
field  zoology  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  this 
summer. 

Assistant  Professor  Myra  Sampson  will 
do  research  work  with  Dr.  Otto  Glazer  at 
Woods  Hole  this  summer. 

Miss  Eunice  Chace  will  do  research  work 
with  Dr.  H.  H.  Donaldson  at  Woods  Hole. 

Appointments. — Department  of  Astron- 
omy: Harriet  Parsons,  instructor. 

Department  of  Biblical  Literature:  Mar- 
garet Crook,  assistant  professor;  Mira  Wilson, 
instructor. 

Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology: 
James  M.  Williams,  professor.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams comes  to  Smith  from  Hobart  College. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  "The 
American  Town"  and  "Principles  of  Social 
Psychology"  being  the  best  known.  Thames 
Ross  Williamson,  assistant  professor. 

Department  of  Education. — This  Depart- 
ment is  making  substantial  and  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
perimental  school   for   exceptional   children 
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The  plan  for  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools  in  Northampton  has  been  adopted 
and  is  in  effect.  The  Department  is  able  to 
offer  one  fellowship  of  $500  and  three  scholar- 
ships to  cover  tuition.  These  appointments 
are  open  to  graduate  students  and  will  be 
made  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
Miss  Grace  A.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  as 
training  teacher.  Miss  Taylor  is  a  graduate 
of  Wellesley  College  and  has  had  a  very 
exceptional  preparation  for  the  work  she  is 
to  do  here.  Besides  the  usual  amount  of 
graduate  study  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree 
she  has  taught  special  classes  in  Boston  and 
Newton  and  is  at  present  psychologist  and 
educational  director  at  Letchworth  Village. 

Department  of  English. — Stanley  Alden, 
associate  professor;  Edith  Morrill,  instructor. 

Department  of  French. — Monsieur  Albert 
Pages,  licencie  es  lettres  at  Bordeaux,  as- 
sistant professor;  Mile.  Helene  Cattenes, 
licenciee  es  lettres,  Mile.  Dinan,  licenciee  es 
lettres,  Mile.  Magdelaine  Pellet,  Margaret 
Sherwood,  Eleanor  Ayres  (19 16),  instructors. 

Department  of  Hygiene. — Florence  Mc- 
Ardle,  assistant  professor;  Abby  Belden 
(1918),  Dorothy  Ainsworth  (1916),  instruc- 
tors; Bernice  Nelke,  assistant. 

Department  of  History. — Sidney  Packard, 
assistant  professor;  Alice  Holden  (1905),  in- 
structor. 

Department  of  Spanish. — Cesar  Barja, 
assistant  professor.  Dr.  Barja  comes  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Senorita  Car- 
men Castilla,  teaching  fellow  from  Spain. 

Department  of  Spoken  English. — Lizbeth 
Laughton,  assistant  professor;  Ruth  Cooper 
(1912),  Willard  Thorp,  instructors. 

Department  of  Psychology. — Sadie  Myers 
(19 1 5),  demonstrator;  Frances  Holden  (1920), 
reader. 

Library. — Dorothy  Stearns,  assistant  li- 
brarian; Esther  Chapin,  cataloguer;  Edith 
Wells  (191 6),  assistant. 

Department  of  Music. — Walter  Squire, 
associate  professor. 

Dean's  office. — Sylvia  Cook  (1918),  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  Dean. 

Nina  E.  Browne  (1882),  official  archivist. 

Sabbatical  Furloughs  and  Leaves  of  A  bsence 
will  be  announced  in  the  fall  number. 

Publications. — Adams,  Louise.  The  fourth 
number  of  the  Smith  College  Classical 
Studies,  1920-21,  "A Study  in  the  Commerce 
of  Latium  from  the  Early  Iron  Age  Through 
the  Sixth  Century,  B.C." 


Bailey,  Edith  A.  The  fourth  number  of 
the  Smith  College  Studies  in  History,  Vol. 
V,  1919-20,  "Influences  Toward  Radicalism 
in  Connecticut,   1754-1775." 

Butler,  E.  Priscilla.  21st  Annual  Report, 
Michigan  Academy  of  Science  pp.  116-117, 
"Notes  of  the  Presence  of  Larval  Trematodes 
in  the  Eyes  of  Certain  Fishes  of  Douglas 
Lake,  Michigan." 

Fay,  Sidney  B.  "New  Light  on  the  Ori- 
gins of  the  War."  An  expansion  of  three 
articles  published  in  the  American  Historical 
Review  in  1920-2 1 . 

Foster,  Elizabeth  A.  The  second  and 
third  numbers  of  the  Smith  College  Studies 
in  Modern  Languages,  Vol.  II,  1920-21,  "Le 
Dernier  Sejour  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  a  Paris, 
1770-1778." 

Fuller,  Mary  B.  The  third  number  of  the 
Smith  College  Studies  in  History,  Vol.  V, 
1919-20,  "Development  of  History  and  Gov- 
ernment in  Smith  College,  1875-1920." 

Lieder,  Paul  R.  The  first  number  of  the 
Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages, 
Vol.  II,  1920-192 1,  "Scott  and  Scandinavian 
Literature:  The  Influence  of  Bartholin  and 
Others." 

Parshley,  H.  M.     "Hemiptera  from  Peak's 
Island,    Maine"    collected    by    Mr.    G.    A. 
Moore,   Canadian  Entomologist,  Apr.  1920; 
"  Hemipterological     Notices     (Tingidae)." 
Entomological  News,  v.  31,  pp.  271-274,  1920. 

Robert,  Osmond  T.  Two  text  books  for 
students  of  French,  published  by  a  London 
firm. 

Smith,  Robert  Seneca.  "Fundamentals 
for  Daily  Living." 

Woodbury,  Margaret.  First  and  Second 
numbers  of  the  Smith  College  Studies  in 
History,  Vol.  V,  1919-1920,  "Public  Opinion 
in  Philadelphia,  1 789-1801." 

Woodhouse,  Edward  J.  and  Woodhouse, 
Chase  G.  "Italy  and  the  Jugo  Slavs," 
Richard  C.  Badger,  Boston,  1920. 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  seventh  of 
the  season's  Special  Exhibitions  consisted  of 
inlaid  furniture  and  textiles  of  the  XVII, 
XVIII,  and  XIX  centuries,  French  and 
Italian.  The  furniture  was  lent  by  the 
owners  here  in  Northampton.  There  was 
also  an  exhibition  of  photographs  of  the  work 
of  the  post-impressionists. 

The  last  Special  Exhibition  of  the  year  1920- 
192 1  consists  of  twelve  paintings  by  Adolph 
Monticelli,  secured  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Vose  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Vose  of  Bos- 
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ton  and  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip  of  New  York 
City. 

Gifts  to  the  Gallery. — Three  paintings  by 
Jaun  Gris,  and  a  Chinese  terra  cotta,  "Stand- 
ing Sage,"  T'ang  Period,  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Brummer;  a  bronze  figure,  "The  Dreamer," 
by  Louise  Hobbs,  from  Mrs.  Bertha  Allan 
Logan  1895;  a  collection  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, textiles,  and  other  objects,  from  Mr. 
Frank  Atwill  Newlin,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Isaac  Chapman  Bates;  two  paintings  by 
Eugene  Delacroix,  "A  Variant  on  a  Motif 
from  the  Massacre  of  Scio,"  and  "Algerienne," 
from  Col.  Walter  Scott;  an  Italian  primitive 
painting  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  "The  Virgin 
and  Child,  surrounded  by  Saints,"  from  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen.  Mr.  Dwight  Tryon  has 
given  his  entire  collection  of  Japanese  prints 
(75)  to  the  Gallery. 

The  Library. — A  recent  gift  is  350  vol- 
umes from  the  private  library  of  Professor 
Brady  of  the  Department  of  Latin.  These 
consist  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics  and  works 
of  general  interest.  Along  this  same  line  the 
library  has  now  in  its  possession  Boccaccio's 
"De  Genealogia  Deorum,"  a  treatise  on 
mythology  edited  in  1532;  Giovanni  Pon- 
tano's  "De  Rebus  Coelestibus,"  a  scientific 
treatise  edited  in  1519;  and  Cato  and  Varro's 
"De  Rei  Rustica."  A  fourth  book  of  some 
rarity  is  a  first  folio  of  Ben  Jonson's  works 
published  in  1616  and  recently  secured  by 
President  Neilson  from  the  Harvard  Library. 

A  unique  collection  in  scrap  book  form  of 
the  arms  of  companies  and  societies  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  has  been  recently 
purchased. 

The  Folk  Lore  Society  Publication,  a  col- 
lection of  considerable  size  and  value,  has 
also  been  secured  this  year.  This  includes 
a  complete  file  of  the  Folk  Lore  Journal  and 
studies. 

Candidates  for  Smith  College  fellowships 
and  graduate  scholarships  for  the  year 
1921-1922  were  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Instruction  as  follows: 
Fellows  in  Residence,  Elizabeth  McCausland 
1920,  in  English;  Alice  N.  Wheeler  1905, 
Ph.D.  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1906,  in  history.  Fellows  not  in  residence 
will  be  Henrietta  Zollman  1920,  in  chemistry; 
Marjory  Bates  191 7,  in  psychology;  Edith 
Priscilla  Butler  191 7,  University  of  Michigan, 
in  zoology.  Resident  Scholar,  Margaret 
H.  Peoples  1920,  French;  Scholar  not  in  resi- 
dence, Lelia  Thompson  1921,  law. 


Undergraduate  News. — Awards.  The 
Horace  Howard  Furness  prize  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  on  "Shakespeare's  Ecclesias- 
tics" was  won  by  Alice  Parker  1923. 

Louise  Russell  1923,  of  New  York  City,  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  National  Girl 
Scout  Organization. 

The  Clara  French  prize  for  progress  in  the 
study  of  English  was  awarded  to  Ruth  C. 
Chovey  1921. 

Clarinda  Buck  192 1  won  the  E.  Adele 
Scott  Saul  prize  offered  for  the  best  original 
dramatic  writing  produced  during  the  year. 

Elections. — See  the  May  Quarterly  for 
elections  not  given  here.  Class  of  1922: 
Virginia  Conklin  was  elected  junior  president 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  illness  of 
Harriet  Wolverton;  president  for  senior  year, 
Jeannette  Wales. 

Council.  Eleanor  Miller  1922,  president 
of  the  Student  Government  Association, 
Alice  Jenckes,  Frona  Brooks  1922;  Lucy  Carr, 
Eleanor  Bumstead  1923;  Elizabeth  Stephens 
1924. 

Glee  Club.  Leader,  Margaret  Kreglow 
1922;  business  manager,  Janice  Taggart  1922. 

Dramatics. — "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  was  pre- 
sented by  the  members  of  the  Greek  Club  and 
the  Department  of  Greek  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall,  May  14. 

The  Workshop  plays  given  May  5  in  Stu- 
dents' Building  consisted  of  "Avenues"  by 
Dorothy  Butts  192 1;  "In  Our  Day"  by  Ruth 
O'Hanlon  1921;  "  Germelshausen  "  by  Marion 
Ellet  192 1. 

"The  Devil's  Disciple"  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw  was  given  by  members  of  the  Alpha 
and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies,  May  7. 

Vox  Club  presented  "The  Maker  of 
Dreams"  by  Oliphant  Downe,  May  16. 

"A  Thousand  Years  Ago"  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye  was  presented  by  the  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Academy,  May  13. 

The  Italian  Club  presented  several  scenes 
from  Goldoni's  "La  Sponsa  Sagace,"  Apr.  25. 

"La  Reja,"  a  one  act  comedy  by  Los 
Quinteros,  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Spanish  Club,  May  13. 

The  initiation  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
took  place  at  a  banquet  at  Plymouth  Inn, 
May  9.     Agnes  Repplier  was  the  speaker. 

Junior  Promenade. — May  18  and  19;  chair- 
man,  Jeannette  Wales. 

Float  Day. — Owing  to  the  rain,  there  was 
no  Float  Day  held  this  year.     However  the 
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crews  were  chosen  as  follows:  1921,  Mar- 
garet Goldthwait,  captain,  Catharine  Miller, 
Frances  Treadway,  Mary  Younglove,  Eleanor 
Relyea,  cox.  1922,  Harriet  Bergtold,  cap- 
tain, Katharine  Macomber,  Alice  Jenckes, 
Eleanor  Hoyt,  Louise  Kingsley,  cox.  The 
seniors  won  the  races,  May  25.  The  All- 
Smith  crew  is:  Eleanor  Relyea,  Margaret 
Goldthwait,  Catharine  Joralmon,  Frances 
Treadway  192 1,  and  Jane  Quimby  1922. 

Field  Day,  May  20. — The  largest  number 
of  points  was  won  by  the  class  of  1921.  All- 
Smith  teams  were  announced  as  follows: 
Baseball. — 1921,  Frances  Holden,  Rosa  Rosen- 
thal; 1922,  Dorothea  Higbee,  Alice  Jenckes; 
1923,  Sidney  Cook,  Alice  Brackett,  Gertrude 
Humphrey,  Louise  Leland,  and  Edith  Yer- 
eance.  Hockey. — 192 1,  Alice  Jones,  Edith 
Ketcham,  Charlotte  Lindley,  Catharine  Jor- 
almon, Carolyn  Chapman,  Hazel  Winans, 
Elizabeth  Clapp;  1922,  Catharine  Murray, 
Pauline  Ames;  1923,  Rosalind  Hubbell. 
Tennis. — Alice  Chapman,  Alice  Jenckes, 
Dorothea  Nourse,  1922,   Helen  House  1923. 

The  six  Smith  sweaters  were  awarded  to 
Catharine  Joralmon  1921,  Ruth  Wood  1921, 
Laura  Cabot,  Elizabeth  Lipsey,  Eleanor  Mil- 
ler 1922,  and  Isabella  McLaughlin  1923. 

Helen  House  1923  won  the  tennis  singles 
and  is  the  college  tennis  champion. 

Campus  Cat. — The  editors  for  the  past 
year  have  been  announced  as  follows:  Mary 
Short  1921;  Eleanor  Chilton,  Elizabeth  Don- 
nell,  Anne  Johnston,  Elinor  Lagerman,  and 
Margaret  Tucker  1922;  Mary  Coley  and 
Celeste  Terry  1923. 

HONOR  LIST  OF  1921 

The  following  students  were  graduated 
with  honors: 

Summa  cum  laude — Harriet  Burgess,  Ruth 
Gillespie,  Helen  Gutman,  Charlotte  Lindley, 
Emilia  Sitterly,  Jean  Spahr. 

Magna  cum  laude — Mildred  Adams,  Clar- 
inda  Buck,  Adelaide  Clouting,  Anne  Coburn, 
Myrtle  Doppmann,  Elsie  Duberg,  Margaret 
Goldthwait,  Constance  Jackson,  Alfhild  Kali- 
jarvi,  Edith  Ketcham,  Louise  Leonard,  Edith 
McEwen,  Annetta  Smith,  Madelaine  Wad- 
dell,  Elizabeth  Wanzer.  Ella  Waterbury, 
Dorothy  Weed. 

Cum  laude — Eighty-nine  seniors  were  grad- 
uated cum  laude  and  one  as  of  1920. 

Special  Department  Honors. — In  bot- 
any, Catharine  Pratt;  in  English,  Frances 
Flint,  Florence  Lowe,  Edith  McEwen,  Ella 


Louise  Waterbury,  Winifred  Whiton,  and 
Catharine  Young;  in  French,  Marion  LaMon- 
tagne,  Louise  Leonard,  Eleanor  Loth,  Esther 
Ropes,  and  Dorothy  Weed;  in  geology,  Adela 
Pond  and  Josephine  Smith;  in  government, 
Sophie  Gerson,  Ruth  Gillespie,  Helen  Gut- 
man,  Eunice  Hunton,  and  Edith  Ketcham; 
in  history,  Eleanor  Curtiss,  Elsie  Duberg, 
Elinor  Palmer,  and  Jean  Spahr;  in  music, 
Marguerite  Baker,  Rebecca  Cantarow,  Edna 
Hunkemeier,  Beatrice  James,  Charlotte  Lind- 
ley, Edith  Tyler,  Dorothy  Weed,  and  Mar- 
jorie  Winslow;  in  psychology,  Rachel  Deni- 
son,  Frances  Holden,  Helen  Pillsbury,  Helen 
Watts,  and  Hazel  Wentworth;  in  Spanish, 
Catherine  Allyn  and  Helen  Peirce. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

Letter-writing,  diaries,  and  other  personal 
records  are  slighted  during  the  month  of  May. 
Surely  no  one  will  dispute  this  glittering 
generality  if  it  is  limited  to  Hamp;  and  our 
memories  of  that  month  are  episodic  and  not 
chronological.  We  know  that  there  were 
spells  of  hot  weather  when  it  was  difficult  to 
support  our  academic  duties  at  all;  that  there 
were  gatherings  we  should  have  gone  to  and 
didn't.  Some  of  us  tried  out  for  honors — a 
harrowing  privilege  which  you  of  the  adult 
alumnae  body  did  not  have.  Watching 
spring  at  its  height  threatened  to  become  our 
major  (THERE'S  a  subject  for  honors!)  yet 
we  were  always  dimly  conscious  that  we  were 
only  vagrant  variables  approaching  the  limit 
— finals.  We  felt  that  our  sings  were  swan 
songs,  but  they  were  certainly  peppier  than 
the  ordinary  swan's.  Nineteen  twenty-one 
took  the  steps  on  May  4,  an  ensemble  of 
Bramleys,  with  henna  as  the  dominant  note. 
The  seniors  were  flustered  enough  by  the 
dignity  of  their  new  position  to  sing  that  the 
sophomores  had  "gone  to  the  faculty  meet- 
ing"— a  promotion  entirely  unlooked  for  by 
their  little  sister  class. 

Actually,  the  month  of  May  was  marked  by 
quite  a  few  significant  events,  as  well  as  by 
the  charming  weather  which  so  predominates 
in  our  recollections.  ("Weather"  means  of 
course  bacon  bats  and  golf  and  the  Field  and 
mountain  laurel,  and  starry  nights,  et  al.) 
And  the  first  event,  albeit  significant  only  to 
the  seniors,  is  the  Maybasket  hanging.  It  is 
a  gladsome  sight  to  see  the  long  lines  go  from 
the  two  deans  to  the  two  presidents  swinging 
gay  baskets  of  flowers  and  singing  a  spring 
song,   and  one  which   ushers  in  the   merrie 
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month  of  May  right  fittingly.  The  Greek 
play  which  occurs  no  more  frequently  than 
leap  year,  took  place  this  spring,  and  a  cele- 
bration too  unique  to  be  periodic  happened 
when  Madame  Curie  allowed  us  to  honor  her 
with  a  degree.  That  was  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  by  the  lucky  2000.  There  was  a 
deluge  in  the  morning  and  things  looked  a 
bit  gloomy  at  chapel  time  because  a  faculty 
procession  from  the  Library  was  planned,  and 
a  guard  of  honor  and  everyone  in  white,  for 
we  wanted  Madame  Curie  to  see  us  in  our 
most  elegant  array.  But  when  Mr.  Lange  in 
an  emphatic  and  absolutely  Q.  E.  D.-tone 
announced  that  he  confidently  expected  the 
sun  to  shine  at  2:30,  we  dripped  to  our  morn- 
ing's tasks  with  a  wee  bit  of  hope — for  what 
Mr.  Lange  says  usually  goes.  And  it  did  this 
time.  By  2:15  the  sun  was  shining  down  on  a 
sparkling  and  heavenly  green  campus;  the 
parade  came  off  on  schedule  time;  and  surely 
the  bright  hoods  of  the  faculty  and  the  rib- 
bons of  the  guard  of  honor — class  ribbons  of 
course  as  on  Washington's  Birthday — and  the 
sun  and  the  sky  must  have  helped  to  tell 
Madame  Curie  how  proud  and  glad  we  were 
to  have  her  come  to  us  the  very  first  of  any 
college  in  America.  The  convocation  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  was  very  lovely  and  then 
there  was  the  march  back  again  between  a 
senior  honor  guard  this  time,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  white-robed  throng  all  the  way 
to  Chemistry  Hall.  And  in  the  evening 
Madame  Curie's  two  daughters  went  to  the 
Dramatic  Association  play  at  the  Academy — 
"A  Thousand  Years  Ago" — and  it  was  so 
good  that  we  were  proud  to  have  even  as 
honored  guests  as  they  present. 

Public  opinion  was  voiced  loudly  and  vari- 
ously over  the  question  of  unrestricted  week- 
end privileges  for  freshmen.  "We  come  to 
college  to  learn  to  live,  not  to  obey  rules"  was 
the  emphatic  if  somewhat  ambiguous  state- 
ment of  one  public  opiner  in  the  Weekly;  to 
which  one  worldly-wise  junior  remarked 
sotto  voce,  "does  the  poor  dear  think  living 
doesn't  involve  keeping  rules?"  At  all 
events  after  much  fevered  discussion,  three 
week-ends  a  semester  were  voted  for  living, 
with  the  equation,  2  Amherst  Dances  =  I 
Week-End  as  corollary. 

The  campus  has  been  enlivened  by  several 
new  voices,  aside  from  those  of  the  stay-at- 
home  freshmen.  The  college  horses  can 
keep  to  the  roads  and  go  barefoot  these  days 
for  we  have  a  motor  lawn-mower  which  tows 


a  seemingly  reluctant  driver  all  over  the  green  1 
and  rolls  the  nap  of  the  grass  into  beautiful 
striped  designs.  An  able  force  of  tin-starred 
and  whistled  grass  cops  preserves  the  lawn 
for  the  mower.     The  Cat  says: 

We  thought  to  find  a  brand-new  bird 

That  whistled  all  unseen, 

We  looked  again  and  found  we'd  heard 

A  grass  cop  looking  mean: 

"You'd  best  be  moving  OFF,"  said  she. 

(The  grass  is  growing  green.) 

Furthermore  there  are  hat  cops,  an  organiza- 
tion more  in  the  secret  service  line  than  the 
grass  constables.  However,  everyone  has  at 
least  one  new  Fund  hat  for  they  have  been 
selling  them  at  the  sings,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  such  a  cross  to  go  downtown  becomingly 
hatted. 

Field  Day  was  hot — and  so  was  the  com- 
petition, but  the  seniors  made  the  most  of 
their  last  chance  to  snatch  athletic  honors 
and  secured  almost  one-third  of  the  points. 
Our  water  sports  were  embarrassed  by  too 
much  water.  Because  of  rain  Float  Day  had 
to  be  postponed  and  was  finally  consum- 
mated between  showers  and  without  floats. 

The  weather  was  perfect  for  Prom  (we  can't 
say  the  same  for  the  Glee  Club  setting,  which 
was  a  relentless  outpour  that  on  Sunday 
taxed  the  Alumnae  House  almost  to  the 
bursting  point).  In  the  light  of  such  sun- 
shine the  fact  that  the  underclassmen  re- 
frained from  the  sport  of  Kodaking,  glistens 
with  heroism.  And  when  the  sun  stopped 
shining  the  moon  came  out  to  keep  her  eye 
on  the  proceedings.  There  was  an  informal 
dance  in  the  gym  the  night  after  Prom,  where 
"gingham  dress  and  evening  dress  danced 
alike  with  business  suit  and  Tux,  while  a  long 
line  of  those  fair  juniors  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  manless  eagerly  watched  for 
their  opportunities"  as  the  Weekly  puts  it. 
It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  the  account  of  these 
festivities  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  exam 
schedule  in  that  particular  issue.  We  dis- 
puted a  little  with  stern  instructors  over  how 
much  of  the  term's  work  could  legally  be 
included  in  a  written  and  an  exam;  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  inevitable  course  of  events  and 
of  study  and  buckled  down  to  our  "outside 
reading"  and  the  notebooks  which  were  due. 
Who  wants  to  hear  about  exams?  They 
constitute  one  of  the  few  features  of  our  col- 
lege days  over  which  we  can  never  become 
sentimental.  "Veni,  vidi,  scripsi"  —  three 
yellow  booksful — and  then  we  put  it  out  of 
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our  heads,  praying  that  we  might  be  allowed 
to  add  "vici." 

The  Last  Sing  puts  a  very  definite  finale  to 
this  Lenten  period  and  starts  the  Commence- 
ment ball  to  rolling  by  the  rolling  of  hoops. 
And  before  this  recorder  gets  to  rolling  that 
ball  she  begs  your  kind  permission  to  skip 
lightly  to  the  very  beautiful  garden  party 
which  Mr.  McCallum  gave  to  the  seniors 
after  the  Sing.  There  were  dancing  lanterns 
and  cool  fountains  and  a  sweet  new  moon  and 
many,  many  friendly  comrades,  and  suddenly, 
from  a  far  corner  of  the  garden,  Miss  Dale's 
enchanting  voice.  That  party  is  one  of  the 
many  lovely  memories  of  the  evening  of  their 
last  Step  Sing  that  1921  will  take  down  the 
years. 

It  is  on  that  particular  evening  that  the 
youngest  alumnae  come  home  again  and 
caper  about  for  the  edification  of  their  younger 
sisters,  and  the  older  alumnae  whose  family 
ties  to  the  College  are  especially  strong,  and 
there  are  many  in  these  days  of  Smith  grand- 
daughters, appear  singly  and  in  pairs — 
obviously  at  home,  even  if  the  undergraduates 
don't  recognize  them. 

Nineteen-twenty  brought  their  steps  with 
them.  With  Bramleys  on  their  backs  and 
step-ladders  in  their  hands  they  charged  down 
upon  nineteen  twenty-one  like  some  medieval 
infantry  attacking  a  walled  town.  When  in 
range  however  they  set  themselves  up  on 
their  ladders  with  a  celerity  no  whit  impaired 
by  their  year's  contact  with  an  unathletic 
-world,  and  sang  a  tantalizing  version  of  their 
last  year's  "Quitcha"  which  ended  "Don't 
you  wish  you  were  alumnae,  sittin'  on  alum- 
nae steps?"  The  songs  that  were  bandied 
back  and  forth  seemed  somehow  cleverer  than 
usual  and  Daylight  Saving  is  all  on  the  side  of 
the  seniors,  for  until  the  sunset  clouds  really 
began  to  grow  less  pink  they  refused  to  believe 
that  they  must  surely  yield  their  year's 
prerogative  to  the  white-clad  juniors,  who 
these  many  minutes  have  been  stealing  to  the 
back  of  Stubie  to  be  ready  on  the  given  signal 
to  burst  open  the  doors  and  tunefully  come 
into  their  own.  How  could  that  closely- 
packed  undergraduate  corporation  realize  the 
pleasures  of  being  in  the  alumnae,  faculty,  and 
parent  fringe?  The  junior's  song  was  espe- 
cially beautiful  this  year  and  excellently 
trained,  and  we  in  that  alumnae  fringe  were 
tremendously  thrilled  and  intensely  solemn 
until,  through  a  crack  in  the  crowd  before  us, 
four  small  and  dirty  urchins,  their  eyes  bulg- 


ing with  excitement,  their  mouths  open  and 
set  like  an  athlete's  nearing  the  tape,  tore  as 
if  a  whole  cordon  of  police  were  after  them, 
and  disappeared  up  the  drive.  With  us, 
Town  and  Gown  are  never  entirely  separate 
and  at  the  Last  Sing  those  of  us  who  come 
back  are  glad  to  feel  that  we  belong  to  both. 
And  it  is  at  the  Last  Sing,  too,  that  the  Note 
Room  recorder  becomes  so  hopelessly  in- 
volved with  all  her  alumnae  friends  and  their 
alumnae  friends  that  she  suddenly  rubs  her 
eyes  and  discovers  that  the  Note  Room  is  no 
longer  the  Note  Room,  but  has  changed  in 
true  Alice  style  into 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

Up  in  the  Alumnae  Office  they  had  suspected 
for  some  time  that  just  that  thing  was  going 
to  happen,  for  lo  these  many  weeks,  applica- 
tions for  rooms  had  piled  up  distractingly  and 
never  did  the  administration  or  the  under- 
graduates send  up  such  heart-rending  prayers 
for  new  dormitories  as  did  the  patient  office 
as  it  valiantly  but  vainly  endeavored  to 
squeeze  many  hundreds  of  insistent  home- 
coming alumnae  into  the  only  250  available 
campus  places.  Almost  it  forgot  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  extra  places  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  Maltby  and  Sessions  houses  gave  them — 
an  addition  of  full  fifty  over  those  of  other 
years,  be  it  known.  To  be  sure,  at  the  elev- 
enth hour  apologetic  (I  had  almost  said  apo- 
plectic) class  secretaries  kept  the  telephone 
tinkling  everlastingly  as  they  tried  to  cancel 
rooms  engaged  in  the  heyday  of  enthusiasm 
by  eager  classmates  whose  babies  had  inop- 
portunely "come  down"  with  something  or 
other  or  whose  "jobs"  heartlessly  demanded 
their  uninterrupted  presence  during  those  par- 
ticular June  days.  Luckily,  however,  others 
there  were  who  at  that  same  eleventh  hour 
discovered  an  enchanting  aunt  or  mother-in- 
law  who  volunteered  to  stay  with  the  babies 
or  a  superior  who  knew  all  about  a  college 
reunion  and  "hated  to  have  you  miss  it." 
All  these  hailed  the  first  train  or  slipped  into 
the  last  seat  of  a  friendly  automobile  and  slid 
quietly  and  thankfully  into  the  campus  place 
that  was  never  intended  for  them  at  all.  Not 
always  is  it  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm  at  Commencement  time!  Well,  next 
year  we  shall  have  the  Capen  houses  too,  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  time  may  come  when 
the  Fund  is  all  working  when  the  five  or  the 
three  or  even  the  one-year  reuner  may  com- 
placently  deposit   her   suitcase   in   a   house 
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where  she  may  really  eat  three  meals  a  day. 
However,  although  we  pay  grateful  tribute  to 
the  comfort  of  the  campus  houses  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  heads  of  houses,  their  presiding 
geniuses,  we  shall  not  sigh  overmuch  for  that 
Utopia,  for  we've  a  notion  that  even  though 
many  hours  are  spent  wandering  from  early 
dawn  to  goodness  knows  when,  from  the 
Alumnae  House  to  Boyden's  and  from  there 
to  Beckmann's  in  search  of  the  elusive  but 
faithful  chicken  salad  and  the  attendant 
strawberry,  there  is  a  deal  of  atmosphere 
picked  up  on  the  way;  and  many  a  stray  bit 
of  Commencement  gossip  is  unearthed  that 
otherwise  would  be  lost  forever.  "Just  a  bun 
and  banana  to  feed  me"  sounds  sad  enough, 
but  we  note  that  the  sadness  is  all  gone  from 
the  triumphant  shout  which  comes  so  soon: 
"What  matter,  we're  once  more  in  Hamp!" 

And  so  they  were — but  how  they  all  got 
here  even  the  alumnae  office  doesn't  know,  for 
with  the  exception  of  one  wild  day  in  which 
number  8  College  Hall  was  just  one  mass  of 
buzzing,  whirling  greetings  there  was  no  par- 
ticular stampede  up  the  old  familiar  stair. 
And  yet  now  that  the  hurry  and  the  shouting 
of  Commencement  has  died  and  the  still-func- 
tioning office  ha9  counted  and  checked  and 
checked  and  counted  the  cards,  it  reports  1306 
"registered"  daughters  of  Smith  who  were 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  back  to  their 
home  in  Hamp  where  the  campus  grass  is 
green.  We  thought  it  was  a  small  Commence- 
ment; and  lo  it  was  the  largest  we  have  ever 
had,  barring  President  Seelye's  last  when 
every  class  had  a  reunion  instead  of  only  ten 
regulars  and  one  irregular — 1776.  Although 
come  to  think  of  it  '76  is  the  most  regular  of 
all,  for  does  it  not  exultantly  sing,  "When  the 
laurel  blooms  then  we  appear;  we  hold  a 
reunion  every  year."  And  how  the  laurel 
did  bloom  this  year!  Pinker  and  lovelier 
than  ever  before  (if  we  have  said  that  of  its 
masses  every  June,  it  has  always  been  true). 

We  are  wandering  far  afield,  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  state  right  here  that  the 
exemplary  phrase  "Order  is  heaven's  first 
law, "  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  Commence- 
ment reports;  and  this  humble  scribe,  who 
will  once  more  do  her  poor  best  to  put  all  the 
color  and  the  gaiety  and  the  spirit  of  this  the 
forty-third  Commencement  of  Smith  College 
(she  feels  almost  as  though  she  personally  had 
written  up  all  forty-three)  neatly  into  type, 
claims  the  right  to  flit  untrammelled  by  time 
or  punctuation  from  the  truly  imposing  ex- 


hibit in  College  8,  which  those  fortunate  and 
far-sighted  folk  who  advertise  in  the  Quar- 
terly sent  for  our  delectation,  over  to  the 
desk  where  the  tickets  which  are  to  be  her 
open  sesame  to  various  events  are  given  out 
(and  give  out  they  did,  we  remark  parenthet- 
ically)— past  the  dues  and  subscription  desk, 
stopping  there,  however,  long  enough  to  put 
herself  strictly  up  to  date  and,  as  a  reward, 
get  neatly  tagged  with  the  quaint  little  sil- 
houette of  Sophia  which  is  reproduced  on 
page  327.  We  may  even  stroll  down  to  the 
back  campus  where  the  azaleas  still  glow 
orange  and  pink  against  the  bank  of  living 
green,  or  jump  into  a  passing  automobile 
and  fly  out  and  away  through  the  daisy  fields 
to  the  Homestead.  The  Homestead  indeed 
was  a  real  shrine  this  year,  for  we  were  cele- 
brating the  125th  anniversary  of  Sophia's 
birth,  and  our  costumes  and  our  songs  harked 
back  to  those  days  when  the  little  lady  of  old 
New  England  wrote  her  will  and  provided  for 
the  "establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  women."  "It  is 
not  my  design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less 
feminine,"  she  wrote,  "but  to  develop  as 
fully  as  may  be  the  powers  of  womanhood, 
and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  useful- 
ness, happiness,  and  honor,  now  withheld  from 
them."  This  was  the  vision  of  the  woman 
who  once  told  a  friend  that  when  she  was  a 
small  girl  she  used  to  go  to  the  schoolhouse, 
sit  on  the  steps  and  hear  the  boys  recite  their 
lessons.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  in  and 
study  with  the  boys. 

We're  dressed  like  Aunt  Sophia,  the  founder  of  our  tree, 
Would  that  she  were  here  to-day  to  see  what  she  could 
see. 

sang  the  class  of  1916.  We  echo  that  state- 
ment although  we  tremble  a  bit  at  the  shock 
that  Aunt  Sophia  would  be  likely  to  receive — 
at  least  we  thought  we  should  tremble  until 
we  bethought  ourselves  of  going  back  to  her 
time  and  "seeing  what  we  should  see."  We 
went  straight  to  the  reminiscences  of  John 
M.  Greene,  of  course,  and  this  is  what  we 
found. 

The  same  Connecticut  Valley,  the  same 
friendly  mountains  and  silver  river,  the  same 
fertile  meadows — but  all  else,  how  changed. 
There  was  a  whipping  post  in  Northampton; 
duelling  was  common  all  through  the  land. 
There  were  no  Sunday-schools  in  the  valley; 
prayer  meetings  were  considered  dangerous 
and  fanatical.  There  were  no  steam-cars, 
no  steamboats,  no  photography,  no  anaes- 
thetics,   no   dentistry,   no   electricity  except 
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what  was  in  the  clouds,  no  public  libraries, 
no  art  or  scientific  museums,  no  professional 
schools,  no  power-looms  or  factories,  no  sew- 
ing-machines, no  furnaces  to  heat  the  houses, 
no  telephones  or  bicycles,  not  even  cooking 
stoves  or  friction-matches. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  rather  like  reverence 
that  we  thought  of  the  vision  of  the  woman 
who,  born  in  such  surroundings,  determined 
to  found  a  woman's  college  and  wrote,  "It  is 
my  wish  that  the  Institution  be  so  conducted 
during  all  coming  times  that  it  shall  do  the 
most  good  to  the  greatest  number.  I  would 
have  it  a  perennial  blessing  to  the  country  and 
the  world."  The  words  of  Josephine  Bacon's 
Fund  song  came  back  to  us  as  we  stood  under 
the  elms  before  that  unpretentious  Homestead 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  192 1 — 

Oh,  she  lived  long  ago,  but  she  looked  far  ahead, 

And  we  spring  from  her  dust,  and  we  march  where  she 

led, 
Though  she  dreamed  of  the  future,  her  dream  has  come 

true. 
Oh,  God  bless  you,  Sophia,  we're  grateful  to  you. 

We  have  read  that  in  the  town  of  Hatfield  in 
1800  "there  wasn't  a  buggy  or  cutter,  and 
people  traveled  mostly  on  horseback — the 
woman  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  the  man." 
We  whizzed  from  Hatfield  to  Hamp  in  an 
8-cylinder  Cadillac  and  just  fifteen  minutes 
after  we  left  the  Homestead  we  were  on  the 
campus  among  all  the  modern  Sophias  who, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  take 
their  blessings  pretty  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  seldom  stop  to  wonder  just  how 
they  all  came  about  anyway.  The  campus 
was  beginning  to  be  very  gay  by  Friday;  the 
windows  in  Seelye  Hall,  so  lately  only  aper- 
tures through  which  the  shut-ins  looked  long- 
ingly out  on  the  green  inviting  lawn  (which, 
thanks  to  the  indefatigable  grass  cops,  was 
like  velvet)  suddenly  blossomed  with  gorgeous, 
alluring  banners  of  green  and  purple  and 
red ;  here  and  there  was  a  gay  cape  or  parasol 
or — yes — a  pantaletted  figure  hinting  at 
costumes  strange  to  the  campus  paths  of  the 
bobbed- haired,  short-skirted  Smith  of  to-day. 

We  had  seen  even  stranger  figures  than 
those  down  on  Main  Street,  going  in  and  out 
of  the  Academy,  and  our  curiosity  and  interest 
was  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  when  it  was  really 
time  to  go  to  Dramatics.  We  went  down 
Main  Street  to  the  Academy  doors  where 
alumnae  always  hold  a  real  open  house  on 
Friday  night.  So  busy  are  we  that  it  is  as 
much  as  ever  we  can  do  to  squeeze  ourselves 


through  the  doors  on  time  for  the  promptly 
rising  curtain.  (No,  the  squeezing  does  not 
even  hint  that  we  have  grown  stouter  with 
the  years — the  door  is  smaller  than  of  yore, 
and  besides  we  tried  to  go  in  the  whole  class 
abreast !)  And  so,  being  in  a  gala  mood  if  not 
in  gala  array,  for  some  of  us  were  straight 
from  a  friendly  but  dusty  train,  it  was  a  bit 
difficult  to  settle  down  to  such  a  tremendous 
performance  as  "False  Gods."  (Once  again 
our  friend — one  William  Shakespeare — whose 
appearance  we  used  to  think  indispensable  to 
a  really  correct  senior  play,  is  having  a  sab- 
batical.) Some  of  us  did  settle  down  and  some 
of  us  didn't,  which  largely  accounts  for  the 
various  expressions  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval on  all  sides.  Some  there  are  of  course 
who,  loyal  to  the  gods  of  their  own  senior 
days,  think  Shakespeare  and  only  Shakes- 
peare should  stage  senior  dramatics,  and  who 
sigh  for  the  days  of  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Eliot 
of  our  own  faculty  coached  the  play  this  year. 
Some  there  are  who  can't  believe  it  right  to 
subject  the  seniors  all  through  their  spring 
term  to  such  a  strain  as  the  rehearsals  of 
"False  Gods"  must  have  entailed  (truth  to 
tell,  the  cast  itself  seemed  not  to  mind  the 
strain  so  much  as  the  mahogany  make-up!); 
a  very  few  there  were,  and  we  believe  only  a 
few,  who  thought  the  play  badly  done;  but 
the  vast  majority  united  in  proclaiming  the 
performance — scenery,  music,  and  acting, 
singularly  remarkable.  Every  detail  seemed 
to  us  superbly  handled  and  although  we  admit 
the  deepness  of  the  tragedy  so  far  as  the  char- 
acters in  this  single  play  were  concerned,  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  seniors  themselves 
failed  to  see  in  the  theme  something  really 
constructive,  something  reaching  far  and 
beyond  the  false  gods.  We  should  not  like 
to  believe  that  that  horrible  thing  called  prec- 
edent would  compel  every  class  to  choose 
high  tragedy,  but,  far  from  regretting  the, 
choice  of  the  class  of  192 I,  we  congratulate 
them  sincerely. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  and  we  shook  off 
the  haunting  pathos  of  the  blind  Mieris's 
despair  (and  it  took  a  definite  effort),  we 
poured  out  into  a  dear  familiar  world  again 
and  made  straight  for  the  Lunch  Box  or  Beck- 
mann's — we  do  believe  that  Smith  alumnae  are 
the  eatin'est  lot  in  the  world.  They  say  that 
one  stray  husband  went  up  to  the  counter  at 
Beckmann's  and  declared  he  hadn't  a  notion 
how  many  he  was  responsible  for  but  he 
guessed  he  better  take  ten  chocolate  ice-cream 
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sodas.  We  didn't  hear  that  any  were  turned 
back  either. 

It  takes  great  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
chronicler  to  refrain  from  mentioning  in  every 
other  paragraph  the  automobiles  at  Com- 
mencement time.  After  Dramatics  they 
snorted  and  glared  and  sputtered  like  Fifth 
Avenue  itself,  and  to  "get  on  the  other  side" 
of  anywhere  day  or  night  was  a  really  thrilling 
adventure.  Where  they  all  stayed  o'  nights 
nobody  seemed  to  know — we  suspect  that 
the  friendly  stars  watched  over  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  found  no  city  of  refuge  on  the 
campus  although  it  took  an  incorruptible 
corps  of  men  to  keep  the  paths  clear. 

Last  Chapel. — On  Saturday  morning  the 
real  official  Commencement  began  with  Last 
Chapel.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was 
room  and  to  spare  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall, 
but  now  it's  just  as  well  to  go  early  and  get  a 
front  seat,  for  to-day  is  the  day  we  hear  just 
how  the  College  has  been  getting  on  since  last 
we  met.  We  are  eager  always  for  our  own 
particular  Scripture  reading  beginning,  "Be 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  strength  of  His 
might,"  and  going  triumphantly  on  to  the 
"whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest"  passage.  "If  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things,"  read  President  Neilson — 
and  we  responded  with  full  hearts  to  the  mes- 
sage. The  hymn  as  always  at  last  chapel 
was  "Hark,  hark,  my  soul,"  and  how  they  do 
sing  hymns  at  College — it  is  such  congrega- 
tional singing  as  we  hear  nowhere  else. 

President  Neilson  addressed  us  with  the 
friendly  humor  and  clear  exposition  of  which 
he  is  master.  He  confessed  to  an  especially 
warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  1921  but  to  an 
element  of  superstition  withal,  for,  said  he: 

The  Class  of  192 1  with  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  enter  Smith  College  comes  here 
to-day  as  an  undergraduate  class  for  the  last 
time,  and  I  feel  something  akin  to  apprehen- 
sion lest  having  entered  with  them,  I  should 
also  make  my  exit.  So  far  the  skies  are  clear. 
After  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  Monday 
afternoon  I  shall  look  forward  to  my  work 
with  the  remaining  classes  with  somewhat 
greater  assurance. 

He  reviewed  the  experiences  of  the  class. 
During  their  first  three  years  they  went 
through  war  and  pestilence  and  starvation 
and  lack  of  coal,  and  this  last  year  alone  has 
been  one  of  comparatively  normal  academic 
life. 


I  see  the  Class  of  192 1  go  out  from  the  Col- 
lege [the  President  went  on]  with  more  than 
the  usual  emotion.  If  I  may  be  excused  for 
personalities,  I  was  new  to  Smith  College  with 
them,  but  they  had  known  no  other  president 
and  they  did  what  their  predecessors  could  not 
do — they  took  me  more  or  less  for  granted. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  the  return  to  the  Col- 
lege from  time  to  time  of  the  Class  of  192 1, 
and  I  know  in  whatever  crisis  may  arise  in 
the  future  history  of  the  College,  that  there 
are  something  over  400  girls  on  whom  I  can 
rely — not  that  I  do  not  rely  on  the  older 
alumnae  or  that  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
undergraduates  still  in  College,  but  there  is 
of  necessity  a  feeling  between  the  Class  of 
192 1  and  myself  that  I  cannot  hope  to  have 
again. 

Surely  1921  must  have  felt  not  only  proud 
and  glad  to  hear  those  words,  but  dignified 
with  a  high  responsibility.  It  is  no  little 
honor  to  be  designated  the  personal  aides  of 
the  President  of  Smith  College.  And  if  any- 
one wonders  just  how  the  class  feel  about  him 
they  should  have  looked  in  on  them  at  class 
supper  and  seen  the  President  in  their  midst 
looking  very  much  en  famille.  And  so  he  is, 
and  that  makes  us  of  the  older  alumnae  family 
all  the  more  sure  that  he  belongs  to  us  also. 

The  President  then  rehearsed  the  dormitory 
situation  which  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  initiation  and  completion  of  our  Fund 
campaign  so  much  in  advance  of  our  sister 
colleges.  "We  look  with  infinite  compassion," 
he  said,  "on  those  colleges  which  to-day  are 
in  the  position  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
two  years  ago."  This  is  entirely  true,  of 
course,  but  we  should  like  parenthetically  to 
submit  that  the  very  exigency  of  our  situation 
of  two  years  ago  and  the  triumphant  conclu- 
sion of  our  campaign  one  year  ago  made  those 
two  Commencements  extraordinarily  thrilling 
and  inspiring  occasions.  The  Commence- 
ments immediately  preceding  them  were  held 
when  the  war  clouds  were  thick  above  us  and 
the  work  of  our  Unit  burning  in  our  hearts — 
we  must  not  expect  to  have  Commencements 
such  as  these  again  unless  another  war  comes, 
which  God  forbid,  or  until  we  again  engage  in 
an  intensive  campaign  for  our  College,  which 
we  shall  most  certainly  do.  But  in  this  fairly 
normal,  sane  interval  let  us  not  fall  into  the 
pit  of  inactivity  of  mind  and  spirit.  The  Col- 
lege abides;  and  although  this  Commence- 
ment and  perhaps  next  year's  and  even  the 
next  may  not  summon  us  to  high  material 
achievement,  they  must  not  be  counted  dull 
or  uninspired.  We  ourselves  "are  the  assets " 
of  Smith  College,  as  our  beloved  President 
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Seelye  is  always  telling  us,  and  the  glory  of 
her  standard  rises  or  falls  as  we  guard  and  feed 
the  light  in  our  own  souls. 

You  will  pardon  this  digression,  if  digres- 
sion it  be.  The  President  went  on  to  tell  us 
that  more  than  half  of  the  $4,000,000  Fund 
is  already  paid  up  and  invested  and  the 
interest  thereof  being  used  "to  sustain  the 
lives  of  the  teachers  of  the  College." 

Next  year  [he  went  on]  we  shall  have  nearly 
1200  students  on  campus  and  only  800  off. 
This  has  been  made  possible  as  early  as  this 
by  some  events  on  which  we  had  not  cal- 
culated. By  the  generous  bequest  of  Miss 
Capen,  of  the  Capen  School,  we  became  resid- 
uary legatees  of  the  property  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  generosity  of  the  two  alumnae  who 
inherited  that  institution,  Miss  Bessie  Gill  and 
Miss  Louise  Capen,  we  are  able  to  enter  upon 
our  heritage  this  next  year,  so  that  we  shall  use 
in  September  the  dormitories  of  the  Capen 
School.  We  have  acquired  by  virtue  of  funds 
which  were  a  part  of  the  $4,000,000  endow- 
ment the  properties  which  lie  near  College 
Lane,  which  for  many  years  have  been  oper- 
ated as  off-campus  houses  by  Miss  Maltby 
and  Miss  Look.  Most  of  these  houses  are 
unfortunately  not  of  that  kind  of  building 
which  we  desire  to  have  permanently  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  our  students.  I  share 
with  President  Seelye  a  prejudice  against  the 
housing  of  girls  in  wooden  buildings,  and  ulti- 
mately hope  to  see  these  houses  replaced  by 
permanent  brick  dormitories,  but  for  the 
time  being  we  are  very  glad  to  have  roofs  to 
put  over  their  heads,  so  that  we  can  at  the 
same  time  control  their  behaviour  under  these 
roofs.  We  have  acquired,  at  the  same  time, 
the  house  so  -long  and  so  affectionately  known 
as  the  Sessions  House,  and  that  also  will  be 
filled  with  campus  undergraduates  next  year. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  proceeded  with 
plans  for  building,  and  without  taking  too 
much  upon  myself,  I  may  state  my  firm  ex- 
pectation that  on  Monday  afternoon  the  trus- 
tees of  the  College  will  authorize  the  immedi- 
ate building  of  the  first  three  dormitories  on 
the  old  Allen  Field.  The  plans  for  use  on  the 
Allen  Field  have  been  before  the  College  in 
their  preliminary  form  for  two  years.  We 
have  now  elaborated  the  plans  for  the  first 
group  of  three,  to  be  placed  on  Paradise 
Road  and  to  form  the  southern  half  of  the 
central  quadrangle.  I  should  like  the  whole 
College  to  understand  the  kind  of  pains  that 
have  been  taken  in  order  that  these  build- 
ings may  serve  their  purpose  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  After  the  earlier  plans 
were  made,  they  were  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  alumnae  who  brought  to  bear  on 
them  their  technical  knowledge,  interest,  and 
recollections  of  their  own  undergraduate  days, 
and  made  to  us  a  number  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  modification  of  these  plans. 
These  suggestions  were  taken  up  and  incor- 
porated by  the  architects.  During  the  pres- 
ent spring  there  have  been  meetings  week  after 


week  to  which  Mrs.  Darling  brought  wisdom 
from  the  heads  of  the  houses  and  to  which 
the  Dean  brought  all  that  she  knows  (there 
is  not  much  that  she  does  not  know)  about 
how  undergraduates  ought  to  live.  Mr. 
King  brought  to  us  his  valuable  stock  of 
information  which  deals  with  the  physical 
maintenance  of  these  buildings,  while  Mr. 
McCallum  and  the  President  stood  by  and 
watched  the  expense.  Each  week  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  this  body  of  wise  and  inter- 
ested persons  were  taken  back  to  Boston  by 
the  architects,  who  returned  the  next  week 
with  these  incorporated.  The  same  process 
continued  week  after  week.  Now  the  archi- 
tects have  prepared  their  final  plans  and  we 
are  ready  to  take  the  plunge.  These  three 
dormitories  will  be  lived  in  for  some  time 
before  the  next  group  is  undertaken,  so  that 
we  may  learn  from  experience.* 

The  President  spoke  of  the  great  vitality 
and  growth  of  the  Art  Gallery  this  year. 
Professor  Churchill  wrote  for  the  February 
Quarterly  an  account  of  his  significant  pur- 
chases in  Europe  last  year  and  we  shall  not 
repeat.  (It  is  not  well  to  miss  a  Quarterly; 
it  marches  on  with  the  College  and  seldom 
duplicates  its  items!)  Other  gifts  to  the  Gal- 
lery and  the  Library  enumerated  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  listed  on  page  307  of  this  current 
number.  The  awards  made  are  also  noted  in  the 
Bulletin  Board  on  page  307.  One  scholarship 
of  particular  importance,  however,  should  be 
definitely  emphasized.  Annie  D.  Kyle  of  the 
class  of  19 1 8  has  deposited  $1000  with  the 
College  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  study 
at  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research 
in  Jerusalem.  This  is  of  course  an  unusually 
large  scholarship  and  unique  for  two  reasons. 
It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  offered  in  an  under- 
graduate college;  Miss  Kyle  believes  that 
although  several  years  of  study  may  be  neces- 
sary before  a  candidate  would  be  equipped 
for  such  study,  an  undergraduate  interested 
in  the  work  may  so  shape  her  college  course 
as  to  prepare  herself  in  the  least  possible  time. 
The  second  unique  feature  is  that  no  time 
limit  is  set,  the  money  will  be  held  until  a 
proper  candidate  makes  application,  either  to 
the  President  or  the  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature.  The  scholarship  is  of  course  open 
to  alumnae. 

We  have  always  been  very  fond  of  our  cosy 
campus,  and  always  contended,  somewhat 
shamefacedly  as  we  thought  of  the  wooded 

*On  going  to  press  we  are  able  to  announce  that  the 
$4,000,000  magnet  has  safely  drawn  our  castles  in  the 
air  to  terra  firma  for  on  July  5  the  general  contract  was 
awarded  to  J.  P.  Keating  of  Westboro  and  ground  was 
broken  on  July  IX. 
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acres  of  our  sister  colleges  that  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful campus,  and  so  we  were  particularly  grate- 
ful to  President  Neilson  for  bearing  us  out  as 
he  did  so  delightfully. 

I  wish  to  awaken  the  alumnae  [he  said]  if 
they  are  not  already  awake,  to  the  fact  that 
Smith  College  is  the  possessor  of  a  rather 
remarkably  beautiful  campus  from  the  point 
of  view  of  landscape,  and  its  decorative  treat- 
ment. We  are  accustomed  to  talk  but  little 
of  our  architecture,  and  we  sometimes  forget 
to  tell  people  how  well  we  have  succeeded  in 
hiding  it.  I  wish  to  say  that  considerable 
credit  has  been  due  to  a  member  of  our  staff 
whom  we  have  lent  to  our  sister,  Vassar. 
Mr.  Downer,  our  gardener  for  so  many  years, 
has  been  taken  or  borrowed  from  us  by  Vas- 
sar, and  we  hope  to  see  the  landscape  of 
Vassar  improve  under  his  supervision.  The 
guiding  hand  behind  Mr.  Downer  is  behind 
his  successor,  so  that  we  may  always  be  proud 
of  our  campus  while  Mr.  Ganong  is  with  us. 

The  President  next  hinted  at  some  scheme 
the  faculty  has  worked  out  which  is  "almost 
revolutionary,"  in  the  method  of  teaching  the 
abler  students  of  the  College.  We  must  wait 
until  later  for  details. 

The  closing  feature  of  this  Last  Chapel  was 
the  President's  very  beautiful  tribute  to  Miss 
Jordan.  We  were  missing  her  badly  from 
that  friendly  first  faculty  row:  we  missed  her 
all  through  the  days  of  this  Commencement, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  "no  Miss  Jordan" 
did  not  share  with  "no  Fund"  and  "no  Unit" 
in  making  this  a  comparatively  uneventful 
season.  You  are  not  urged,  for  that  is  not 
necessary,  but  you  are  simply  referred  to  the 
opening  pages  of  this  Quarterly  for  the 
many  expressions  of  affection  by  which  alum- 
nae, faculty,  and  students  have  sought  to  tell 
her  how  much  they  regret  her  going.  We 
missed  Dean  Comstock  from  Northampton 
too  but  rejoice  to  say  that  she  was  absent 
merely  to  give  the  Commencement  address 
at  Ferry  Hall.  Even  as  we  write  these  words, 
by  the  way,  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
giving  her  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  we  believe  the  University  honors 
itself  as  well  as  Smith  College  in  so  doing. 

Chapel  over,  the  Parade  Committee  showed 
its  canniness — or  is  it  their — (if  anybody  in  all 
our  8300  alumnae  is  perfectly  sure  whether 
"committee"  and  "class"  are  singular  or 
plural,  the  editor  would  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  be  informed.  She  is  weary  struggling 
with  the  problem!)  by  proclaiming  openly 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  being  worth  two  in  the 
bush — "alumnae  please  stay  and  practice  the 
Parade  Song,"  which  we  accordingly  did  until 


our  own  class  meetings  and  sings  or  the  Stu- 
dents' Aid  meeting  or  just  the  lure  of  the  out- 
of-doors  made  us  too  impatient.  (Weather 
not  having  been  mentioned  up  to  this  point 
you  are  to  infer  that  it  was  glorious.) 

Some  there  are  at  every  Commencement 
who  work  pretty  steadily  in  their  endeavor 
to  make  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
smooth  running  of  an  Association  as  large  as 
ours  creak  as  little  as  possible.  The  Alumnae 
President,  Mrs.  MacDougall,  and  her  Board 
of  Directors  are  conspicuous  among  these,  and 
they  "  met "  for  the  balance  of  Saturday  morn- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  came  the  Council 
meeting.  (There  was  a  sign  on  the  blackboard 
when  we  entered  Seelye  10  that  made  us  smile 
sympathetically — "Class  Meeting  in  Stu- 
dents'Building.  Hurryl"  You  see  it's  quite 
impossible  even  on  a  safe,  sane  Commence- 
ment to  keep  our  feet  from  rushing.)  There 
were  75  who  answered  the  Council  roll  and 
although  the  minutes  are  published  on  page 
342  there  were  two  or  three  reports  that  should 
be  mentioned  here  merely  as  introduction  to 
articles  we  hope  to  have  in  the  fall.  Mira 
Wilson,  general  secretary  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 
(she  has  been  taken  by  the  Bible  Department 
next  year  and  Louise  Egbert  191 5  will  fill  her 
position),  reported  on  the  very  active  Chris- 
tian work  done  this  year  by  the  students.  She 
is  confident  that  although  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  country  exhibits 
no  very  healthy  growth,  a  large  number  of 
the  girls  at  College  are  quietly  and  efficiently 
demonstrating  the  real,  practical  Christianity 
of  the  Gospel.  They  have  been  working  in 
churches  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  have 
managed  many  a  Sunday  night  program  to 
the  gratification  of  the  small  congregations; 
198  of  them  have  taught  at  the  Carnegie 
Community  House; — merely  the  change  in  the 
name  of  the  People's  Institute  connotes  the 
desire  to  make  the  work  really  friendly  and 
far-reaching; — the  secretary  of  the  S.  C.  A. 
C.  W.  has  been  made  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Children's  Home,  and  students  have  done 
much  to  help  its  work;  the  girls  have  gone 
whole-heartedly  into  the  Girl  Scout  move- 
ment and  125  are  equipped  as  Scout  captains: 
several  are  already  captains  of  troops  in 
Northampton.  All  these  activities  are  in 
addition  to  the  purely  spiritual  program  of 
the  Christian  Association  itself.  Did  we 
interpret  the  motto — "deepen  the  Christ  life 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  College" — more 
broadly  when  we  were  here? 
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Miss  Coolidge,  the  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae 
Committee  to  the  Appointment  Bureau,  out- 
lined her  committee's  very  significant  program 
of  work.  It  is  as  interested  as  is  the  Quar- 
terly in  the  problem  of  education  and  it 
hopes  to  urge  more  college  graduates  to  go 
into  elementary  teaching.  We  shall  hear 
more  from  them  later.  The  committee  also 
passes  on  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  MacDougall 
that  in  view  of  all  the  expert  vocational  knowl- 
edge which  is  gathered  together  at  any  Com- 
mencement time,  it  should  perhaps  be  possible 
to  utilize  some  of  this  knowledge  by  holding 
group  conferences.  "Let  Us  Talk"  about 
that  in  our  columns  next  year. 

Alumnae  who  were  not  councillors  were  very 
busy  doing  a  number  of  things  not  down  on 
the  general  program  all  this  Saturday  after- 
noon— the  reunion  accounts  of  the  classes 
themselves  would  indicate  that  there  were 
few  dull  hours  for  anyone  all  these  Commence- 
ment days. 

With  Saturday  night  came  class  suppers — 
not  all  of  course  for  1881, 1920,  and  1901  clung 
to  the  good  old  days  and  supped  before  they 
went,  on  Tuesday  night.  Nineteen-twenty 
by  the  way  didn't  know  it  was  the  good  old 
days;  they,  poor  things,  if  we  may  so  refer  to 
the  more  than  200  perfectly  adequate  young 
persons,  looking  younger  and  more  carefree 
than  1921  itself,  were  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether parodying  "False  Gods,"  as  tradition 
has  it  that  first-year-outers  must  do.  But, 
generally  speaking,  class  suppers  were  the 
order  of  the  evening.  Ninety-six  was  very  gay 
in  its  best  bib  and  tucker  down  at  the  Baptist 
Church;  19 16  marched  sedately  in  their — no, 
we  will  not  be  induced  to  anticipate  the  Alum- 
nae Parade  by  telling  about  costumes  at  this 
juncture,  but  certainly  they  wore  on  their — 
well,  over  their  silk  stockings — a  pair  of  some- 
thing that  John  later  referred  to  as  "leggin's,  " 
let  us  leave  it  at  that  for  the  present. 
Ninety-one  was  cosily  toasting  itself,  figurative- 
ly speaking  only,  at  the  Alumnae  House,  and 
the  rest  of  the  classes  managed  to  distribute 
themselves  sufficiently  so  that  the  peripatetic 
class  of  '76  had  to  do  a  deal  of  tramping  on  their 
poor  tired  footies  before  they  had  paid  their  re- 
spects to  all  and  sundry.  Seventy-six  took  its 
duties  very  seriously,  be  it  known,  and  had  a 
truly  impressive  rehearsal  of  its  repertoire  on 
the  front  steps  of  College  Hall  before  sallying 
forth.  It  gathered  in  a  mournful  frame  of 
mind  because  its  president  Georgia  Coyle  had 
basely  deserted  and  gone  abroad,  so  of  course 


its  first  song  was  to  the  effect  that  their 
Georgia  was  over  the  ocean ,  their  Georgia  was 
over  the  sea — we  spare  you  the  rest ;  but  what 
really  brought  down  the  house,  so  to  speak, 
wherever  they  went  was  their  particularly 
fetching  exit,  a  sort  of  Egyptian  frieze  effect, 
accompanied  by  the  classic  song 

We  are  the  class  of  '76 — parlez  vous! 

We  are  the  class  of  '76 — parlez  vous 

We  are  the  class  of  '76, 

We  learned  this  dance  at  Dra-ma-ticks, 

Hinky,  dinky,  parlez  vousl" 

We  hear  that  President  Neilson  also  was 
visiting.  Perhaps  he  designedly  avoided 
meeting  the  motley  throng! 

As  seems  to  be  customary  of  late  years  on  a 
Commencement  Saturday  night,  it  rained  a 
bit,  but  nobody  really  cared  because  everyone 
was  so  thankful  it  was  only  Saturday.  The 
classes  sat  on  and  on  at  their  suppers  telling 
themselves  all  about  themselves  and  being 
perfectly  sure  that  if  through  some  fortuitous 
circumstance  their  particular  class  had  never 
come  to  Smith  College  the  very  walls  thereof 
would  have  tottered;  and  down  in  the  Acad- 
emy the  undergraduates  were  proclaiming  to 
the  rafters  that  1921  and  her  "False  Gods" 
were,  oddly  enough,  the  one  thing  that  the 
College  couldn't  get  on  without;  and  poor  old 
tired  '76, — which  it  occurs  to  us  is  a  kind  of 
"Composita"  of  all  the  classes  after  all, — 
knew  that  each  one  of  its  component  parts 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  structure  of  the 
Smith  College  that  abides.  The  truth  is  that 
they  were  all  right — there  is  no  class  that 
isn't  a  part  of  that  "whole  body  which  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,"  makes  up  the  Smith 
College  that  we  love. 

Sunday  morning  came:  a  blue-skied,  gra- 
cious Sunday  morning  ushered  in  by  the  lovely 
College  chime.  Even  our  alumnae  hearts, 
which  aren't  so  selfish  as  they  used  to  be  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  us  have 
daughters  and  sisters  and  nieces  among  the 
seniors,  rejoiced  for  192 1  even  before  they 
thought  of  themselves,  for  what  can  be  more 
doleful  than  a  senior,  blessed  and  encumbered 
(we  believe  those  participles  are  really  coor- 
dinate) with  much  family  on  a  rainy  Sunday! 
Many  of  us  took  our  leisurely  way  down  to 
hear  the  alumnae  speakers  at  the  S.  C.  A.  C. 
W.  meeting.  And  well  rewarded  we  were,  for 
Charlotte  DeForest  spoke  thrillingly  of  the 
work  for  women  and  women's  work  in  Japan, 
and  Helen  Earle  Johnson  brought  us  up  stand- 
ing with  her  challenge  to  Christian  service  in 
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our  own  communities.  She  even  hinted  at 
that  uncomfortable  "mote  in  your  own  eye" 
indictment.  Meantime  the  seniors  were  hav- 
ing their  Baccalaureate  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent talks  to  them  and  to  them  alone. 

All  through  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon we  met  groups  of  reunited  friends  and 
somehow  it  seemed  as  though  this  year  they 
had  come  back  from  even  greater  distances 
than  usual  just  to  tread  again  the  old  familiar 
ways  with  the  old  familiar  friends;  from  China, 
Turkey,  Japan,  the  Philippines — we  can't 
begin  to  remember  how  many  flags  would  have 
flown  under  our  College  tower  had  each 
alumna  carried  the  colors  of  her  foster  coun- 
try. What  a  Sunday  that  was  for  visiting: 
here  on  the  campus  under  the  elms,  or  at 
luncheon  on  some  friendly  alumnae  porch,  or 
out  on  the  river  banks,  or  at  ease  under 
Sophia's  own  elms  out  at  the  Homestead. 
By  4:30,  however,  we  were  all  back  in  Hamp, 
and  just  as  the  chime  was  playing — as  it  plays 
every  Sunday  afternoon — we  all  went  up  to 
the  President's  House — we  like  better  to  call 
it  "home"  for  its  doors  are  ever  hospitably 
open  to  all  who  claim  Smith  for  their  family 
name — and  "had  a  most  beautifulest  party," 
as  a  tiny  sub-freshman  was  heard  to  say  to 
her  enchanted  mother.  And  it  was  "most 
beautifulest."  Mrs.  Neilson  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  out  on  the  terraces  and  there  we  all 
flocked.  We  looked  back  at  the  house  and 
saw  the  groups  of  guests  in  their  dainty  sum- 
mer gowns  coming  laughing  and  talking  down 
the  broad  white  steps  and  across  the  lawns, 
and  it  was  very  like  a  beautiful  setting  in  a 
play.  Mrs.  Neilson  herself  sat  at  the  refresh- 
ment table  and  gave  us  a  very  warm  greeting 
dispensing  a  cooling  drink  the  while,  and 
Florence  Snow  opposite  offered  pink  ice- 
cream, so  you  see  it  was  a  real  party.  Many 
well-loved  members  of  the  faculty  were  there 
and  friends  we  had  not  seen  for  years.  There 
were  comfortable  seats  under  the  elms;  Para- 
dise glistened  way  down  at  the  end  of  the 
glade,  and  we  are  sure  too  that  we  saw  the 
pink  of  laurel.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the 
very  nicest  events  of  all  Commencement  and 
we  stayed  on  shamelessly  until  so  near  supper 
time  that  our  campus  manners  were  strained 
almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

Organ  Vespers  was  at  eight.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  concert,  but  many  there  are  who  feel 
rather  strongly  that  "organ  vespers"  is  a 
misnomer  and  that  either  the  name  or  the 
character  of  the  program  should  be  changed. 


There  were  many  lovely  organ  numbers  it  is 
true;  and  there  was  orchestra  music;  solo 
singing,  Miss  Dale's  lovely  voice  with  the 
choir;  and  the  choir  in  Russian  music,  and 
lastly  a  number  for  two  violins  and  a  cello. 
"A  lovely  concert,"  yes,  but  a  shade  too  long 
and  we  sigh  a  bit  for  the  "last  vespers"  of 
yester  year. 

The  stars  were  out  as  we  went  home  and 
everyone  happily  prophesied:  "It  will  be  fine 
for  Ivy  Day."  Oh,  ye  alumnae!  have  you 
so  soon  forgotten  that  the  one  thing  it  is  never 
safe  to  do  is  to  prophesy  in  the  tiniest  whisper 
about  New  England  weather?  We  awoke  to 
the  grayest  of  skies,  but  those  of  us  who  lived 
in  sight  of  the  Library  saw  Mr.  King's  helpers 
putting  down  the  canvas  and,  our  confidence 
in  Mr.  King's  infallibility  being  bred  in  the 
bone,  we  cheerfully  put  on  our  white  shoes 
although  we  almost  had  to  turn  on  the  light 
to  see  the  lacings.  We  looked  out  again  and 
Mr.  King's  helpers  were  taking  up  the  can- 
vas and  we  took  off  our  white  shoes;  or,  as  one 
of  the  class  reports  has  it,  we  stood  on  one 
foot  in  white  and  the  other  in  black  and  con- 
sidered. At  this  point  the  heavens  opened 
and  the  rain  fell  and  the  wind  blew  and,  unde- 
cided no  longer,  we  got  into  whatever  clothes 
were  the  darkest  and  warmest  and  resigned 
ourselves  to  a  rainy  day.  And,  presto!  after 
a  two-hour  downpour  and  just  as  the  seniors, 
feeling  bluer  than  on  any  blue  Monday  for 
years,  had  scuttled  to  the  basement  of  John 
M.  Greene  like  rabbits  to  their  holes,  the  sun 
came  out  and  laughed  aloud  at  his  practical 
joke.  It  was  too  late  of  course  for  any  kind 
of  a  parade,  but  the  sun,  as  though  to  show 
his  really  friendly  feeling  towards  1921,  poured 
in  at  the  windows  where  they  were  having 
their  Ivy  Exercises  and  made  the  lovely  scene 
so  enchantingly  lovely  that  it  brought  a  catch 
into  our  throats.  They  used  to  say  that 
President  Seelye  loved  to  have  the  girls  in 
white  and  to  see  the  sun  shining  on  their 
hair — we  wish  that  he  might  have  looked 
down  from  the  Gallery  that  day.  Every  girl 
had  an  American  Beauty  rose  and  as  we  saw 
the  more  than  400  flowers  swaying  delicately 
above  the  girls'  heads  against  a  background  of 
green  leaves  and  white  dresses,  "surely  it  is  a 
veritable  Garden  of  the  Lord"  were  the  words 
that  came  into  our  minds.  Pity  it  is  that  so 
few  of  the  alumnae  could  be  admitted  because 
the  sight  was  beautiful  and  the  exercises  most 
entertaining. 

At  that  identical  hour,  however,  we  were 
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down  in  the  Students'  Building  at  our  An- 
nual Meeting,  not  in  reunion  regalia  as 
when  we  go  marching  in  from  the  Parade, 
although  there  were  certainly  some  hybrid 
combinations,  about  50-50  citizen's  clothes 
and  costumes.  There  was  an  annual  meet- 
ing at  which  we  voted  to  send  a  unit  to 
France;  there  was  another  at  which  we  non- 
chalantly voted  to  raise  $2,000,000  (no,  non- 
chalantly is  the  wrong  word,  we  find  that 
means  "with  lack  of  enthusiasm,"  and  good- 
ness knows  we  lacked  no  enthusiasm  at  said 
meeting!);  but  things  like  that  don't  happen 
every  year,  and  there  have  been  many  more 
meetings  at  which  we  just  did  the  routine 
things  and  assured  ourselves  that  our  various 
officers  and  committees  were  steering  the 
Alumnae  Ship  in  good  shape.  This  meeting 
was  rather  like  that  and  you  may  read  its 
minutes  on  page  343.  One  bit  of  business 
we  did  do,  however,  that  was  by  no  means 
routine  and  that  was:  we  raised  the  dues  of 
the  Association  from  $1  to  $2.  First  we 
listened  to  the  presentation  of  the  budget — 
a  fearsome  thing,  generally  speaking,  and 
Greek  to  the  lay  mind — but  this  one  was 
sufficiently  significant  to  prove  that  we  cer- 
tainly needed  more  money.  That  being 
settled  we  thoroughly  discussed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  that  the  dues  be 
increased  to  $2  and  the  opinion  of  the  mi- 
nority that  a  new  class  of  members  called 
sustaining  members  be  created  with  $10  dues. 
There  were  splendid  speakers  on  both  sides, 
but  the  vote  sustained  the  Council  recommen- 
dation by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

One  other  thing  we  did.  Miss  Eastman 
is  retiring  this  year  after  20  years  as  registrar 
and  the  Association  was  unwilling  to  have  its 
appreciation  of  the  devoted  services  she  has 
rendered  the  College  go  unrecorded.  Indeed, 
she  has  done  many  a  kindness  to  numbers  of 
individual  members  of  the  Association  and 
they  are  not  forgetful.  At  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  therefore,  Mrs. 
Jennette  Lee  1886,  a  classmate  of  Miss  East- 
man, drew  up  the  resolutions  which  are 
printed  on  page  343. 

And  then  luncheon  was  in  order,  an  ele- 
gant repast  in  Stoddard  Hall  at  75  cents  a 
plate  if  you  happened  to  belong  to  Collo- 
quium, or  two  or  three  gathered  together 
almost  anywhere,  or  if  you  boasted  a  class 
headquarters  like  1906  at  Mrs.  Mabon's, 
1901  at  the  Burnham,  or  '96  at  Mrs.  Pear- 
son's, you  sat  under  your  own  vine  and  fig- 


tree,  and  sometimes  the  vines  and  fig-trees 
were  red  and  sometimes  purple  and  some- 
times yellow,  as  well  as  sometimes  green. 

The  afternoon  was  "full  of  a  number  of 
things" — and  the  next  line  would  be  per- 
fectly true  if  we  changed  the  kings  to  "queens." 
There  was  first  the  ever-lovely  closing  con- 
cert, and  we  older  alumnae  at  any  rate  never 
tire  of  telling  how  wonderfully  the  music 
here  at  college  has  developed  since  our  day. 
Down  in  the  gym  were  two  basket-ball 
games,  "regular  thrillers"  if  we  can  credit 
accounts.  The  "old  alums"  and  the  "young 
alums"  and  the  "All-Smith"  team  seem  to 
have  been  involved  in  both  of  them  and  not 
by  the  most  careful  questioning  has  the 
recorder  been  able  to  discover  who  won  or 
even  whether  anyone  did.  The  "old  alums" 
were  so  cocky  about  the  fact  that  they 
"lasted  through" — our  terms  are  purely 
technical — that  they  skilfully  evaded  the 
final  question.  It  tempted  one  to  parody 
Caspar  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Blenheim 
recital,  "Oh,  that  I  cannot  tell,  quoth  he, 
but  'twas  a  famous  victory."  Just  a  bit 
later  one  saw  these  same  battle-scarred  vet- 
erans in  fluffy  clothes  at  the  various  society 
reunions. 

The  class  of  '76  always  holds  its  class  sup- 
per up  at  Allen  Field  on  Monday  night. 
This  year  it  was  particularly  excited  at  get- 
ting a  cabled  greeting  from  Georgia  Coyle. 
Nobody  ever  comes  to  serenade  it  or  to  say 
they  think  it's  the  finest  class  alive.  All 
the  same  the  class  goes  its  way  with  un- 
ruffled calm — we  speak  metaphorically — and 
munches  its  sandwiches  and  lemonade  con- 
tentedly; for  well  it  knows  that  all  roads 
eventually  lead  to  '76  and  that  the  modest 
little  plaid  strip  costume  would  be  mightily 
missed  by  the  nearly  self-sufficient  regulars. 
(It  had  a  song  about  costumes,  by  the  way, 
which  we  will  sing  if  we  ever  get  to  the  cos- 
tumes.) That  ill-timed  rain  has  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  this  Commencement 
report,  and  in  spite  of  the  chronicler's  scorn 
for  chronology,  she  now  complains  bitterly. 
Who  ever  heard  of  having  the  College  Sing 
down  on  Students'  Building  Steps  and  then 
Ivy  Night  before  ever  there  has  been  any  real 
Ivy  Day  and  Alumnae  Parade!  But  so  it 
was.  All  the  Smith  world  was  there  at  the 
sing  and  a  lovely  world  it  was.  The  steps 
banked  with  the  seniors — the  real  seniors  not 
all  those  charming  junior  ushers  who  are 
wearing  senior  pins,  although  they  were  close 
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by;  proud  mothers  and  fathers  luxuriously 
at  ease  in  camp  chairs  and  we  were  some  of 
the  mothers  as  we  have  mentioned  before; 
many  of  us  in  relays  sitting  on  the  lovely 
11  '83  bench"  which  surely  came  into  its 
own  this  Commencement  time,  and  hundreds 
more  of  us,  mostly  in  costume  by  this  time, 
strolling  over  the  velvety  lower  campus  as 
far  as  the  gardens,  while  the  sun  was  dipping 
over  Paradise  and  the  clouds  back  of  the 
Observatory  were  pink  and  golden,  and  the 
songs  were  ringing  clear.  There  were  old 
songs  and  new  songs,  student  leaders  and 
alumnae  leaders,  clamorously  called  for. 
At  last  we  had  Alma  Mater,  and  then  the 
steps  were  cleared  for  the  little  skit  called 
"Sophia  Starts  Something."  We  trust  that 
all  the  fortunate  ones  in  the  front  really 
heard  the  words  for  if  they  were  as  clever  as 
the  costumes  they  were  well  worth  it.  We  saw 
Sophia  and  John  M.  Greene  in  sedate  conver- 
sation and  gathered  that  Sophia  said, 

I  just  want  to  found  a  college, 
And  I  wish  that  you  would  try 
To  tell  me  how  the  girls  would  look 
If  such  a  college  course  they  took. 
Perhaps  I'd  give  my  plan  the  hook 
If  I  saw  them  passing  by. 

Mr.  Greene  like  the  true  father  of  Smith 
College  he  was,  replied  accommodatingly  that 
of  course  he  would  try.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  one  by  one  the  girls  of  '81,  '86, 
'91,  and  so  forth  filed  by,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  good  old  days.  They  spoke  no 
word  but  Sophia's  comments  are  enlighten- 
ing. The  bustle  and  the  basque,  the  trailing 
skirt  and  the  leg  o'  mutton  sleeve,  the  golf 
cape  and  the  pompadour  went  their  way  and 
poor  Sophia's  intentions  almost  went  with 
them.  At  one  period  (1901)  she  exclaimed 
despairingly, 

Their  attire  is  amazing, 
Look  as  if  dressed  up  for  fun. 
And  I  hear  one  as  she  passes 
Say  she's  cutting  all  her  classes, 
Oh,  to  educate  the  masses 
I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  done! 

Last  of  all  came  the  present  generation  and 
Sophia  was  entranced  with  them  and  cried, 

But  if  girls  can  be  so  charming, 
So  attractive  and  disarming. 
Though  their  knowledge  is  alarming, 
I  shall  found  it  on  the  spot. 

Just  why  she  fainted  at  the  end  we  couldn't 
quite  make  out.  Possibly  the  day  had  been 
too  much  for  her  as  for  some  of  us ! 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  quite  gone,  and 
Ivy  Night  had  dropped  ever  so  slowly  down 


on  the  Smith  campus.  A  dancing  string  of 
lanterns  swung  across  the  Students'  Building 
and  up  through  the  walks,  but  alas,  they  were 
dancing  too  violently,  and  regretfully  we 
once  more  admitted  that  Mr.  King  and  his 
helpers  were  entirely  right  in  scurrying  around 
and  pulling  every  lantern  down  before  the 
wind  blew  them  about  like  gay  balloons. 
For  a  moment  we  felt  as  though  we  had  been 
cheated  of  our  fairyland,  but  suddenly  one  of 
the  very  most  unfriendly  looking  of  the  clouds 
blew  away  and  there  was  the  moon  high  in 
the  heavens,  so  radiantly  bewitching  that  we 
knew  that  fairyland  didn't  depend  on  lan- 
terns after  all, — and  we  promptly  forgot  the 
wind  and  the  weather  and  danced  and  sang 
gaily  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  Library 
was  glowing  with  hospitality,  and  proud 
seniors  with  their  prouder  families  (the  fa- 
thers of  whom  we  suspect  were  secretly  giving 
thanks  that  the  sprightly  wind  made  a  dress- 
suit  in  June  tolerable)  went  in  and  out  of  the 
President's  reception;  but  most  of  us  Sophias 
felt  that  after  monopolizing  the  President 
and  faculty  on  Sunday  afternoon,  it  was 
kinder  to  give  them  our  room  than  our  com- 
pany. We  really  were  "Sophias"  tonight, 
pantalettes  and  earrings,  sport  costumes  and 
all — although  a  few  of  the  more  elegant  de- 
tails were  reserved  for  the  real  fashion  show 
in  the  morning.  The  class  of  '76  was  so 
impressed  with  the  sum  total  of  the  regalia 
that  it  was  moved  to  sing  triumphantly  to 
all  comers: 

We  may  not  wear  earrings  and  bangles, 
We  may  not  have  chokers  with  bows, 
We've  no  pantalettes  on  our  ankles, 
Thank  God  we  can  wear  our  own  clothes. 

Whereupon  they  posed  themselves  for  the 
dance  they  learned  "at  Dra-ma-ticks"  and 
romped  away.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six 
sat  under  a  very  red  rampant  lion  looking 
like  red  peonies  themselves  and  '96  around 
the  corner  tunefully  insisted — 

They  say  the  old  classes  they  ain't  got  no  pep — 
They've  got  pep  all  the  while,  all  the  while. 

Bless  their  hearts  so  they  had,  though  as  for 
admitting  that  '96  was  old — well,  hardly. 
The  191 1  Kate  Greenaways  sang  apathetic 
song  about  how 

We  too  were  seniors  just  ten  years  ago,  ten  years  ago, 

ten  years  ago, 
Those  days  the  skirts  were  so  long,  long,  you  know, 

long,  long,  you  know,  long  you  know 

the  while  they  dipped  gracefully  to  the 
ground.  Well,  perhaps  the  lady  in  the  moon 
— queen   of    the   revels — from   her   point   of 
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vantage  could  tell  just  who  was  where,  and 
for  how  long,  but  surely  no  mortal  with  her 
feet  on  terra  firma  can  even  pretend  to  know. 
Groups  surged  up  and  down  and  in  and  out, 
blarneying  each  other  with  friendly  song  as  it 
ever  shall  be  on  our  Ivy  Night,  and  long, 
long  after  the  printed  program  proclaimed 
that  Ivy  Night  was  done  we  heard  the  sound 
of  singing.  They  do  say  that  the  Lunch  Box 
and  Beckmann's — well,  only  the  moon  knows 
when  the  last  stragglers  tiptoed  themselves 
to  bed. 

And,  speaking  of  bed,  we  don't  believe  that 
Florence  Snow  went  to  bed  at  all  that  night 
for  she  was  seen  on  the  campus  talking  to  the 
moving  picture  man  before  even  the  campus 
dwellers  were  astir  on  Tuesday  morning — 
for  this  was  Parade  Day.  We  were  due  to 
start  at  8:30  so  that  the  seniors  might  have 
their  Ivy  Procession  and  outdoor  exercises 
with  their  white  dresses  and  roses  and  then  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  change  themselves 
into  grave  and  reverend  seniors  in  somber 
cap  and  gown.  (And  if  "making  transitions 
easily"  is  any  sign  that  one  is  "educated," 
we  should  say  beyond  a  doubt  that  1921  has 
arrived.)  With  which  parenthetical  remark 
we  proceed  to  our  own  part  of  the  program 
which  was  to  gather  and  parade  and  "line  up" 
with  celerity  and  dispatch,  and  that  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  did.  And  what  a  good  time  we 
did  have  doing  it!  The  day  was  clear  and 
cold  (No,  that  is  not  a  typographical  error — 
we  repeat,  the  morning  of  June  14  in  North- 
ampton was  mercifully  cold),  and  all  the 
ten-year  or  twenty-year-old  Sophias  and  all 
the  Sophias  of  a  delightfully  uncertain  age 
hustled  their  frilly-pantaletted  or  neatly 
white-stockinged  legs  on  to  the  back  campus 
on  record  time.  After  the  class  presidents 
had  patiently  posed  for  the  frantic  Quar- 
terly editor,  she  herself  got  over  to  the  back 
campus  where  the  color  and  the  movement 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  band  made  up  a 
pageant  of  just  pure  joy.  Always  the  chron- 
icler is  in  deep  despair  at  the  task  of  putting 
any  slightest  flash  of  the  scene  into  cold 
type,  but  this  year  she  takes  heart  for  there 
was  the  moving  picture  man  frantically  reel- 
ing out  foot  after  foot  of  all  the  delightful 
day.  And,  nota  bene,  all  you  far-away 
alumnae,  we  are  told  that  he  got  1500  feet 
of  us  {film,  not  "poor  tired  footies").  You 
may  see  it  for  the  asking,  for  local  clubs  may 
arrange  to  show  to  all  the  world  just  what  an 
Alumnae  Parade  and  Ivy  Procession  at  Smith 


College  really  are.  They  tell  us  also  that 
besides  the  whole  panorama  there  are  "close- 
ups"  of  our  most  distinguished  personages, 
among  whom  are  our  two  presidents,  our 
officers,  and  John.  At  last  we  started  and 
just  behind  the  banner  of  the  College  was 
Sophia  herself  leading  her  flock.  It  was 
really  Caroline  Brewster  1896  in  a  soft  mauve 
silk  and  purple-ribboned  cap  of  Sophia's  very 
own.  Behind  her  came  1881,  calling  them- 
selves "Sophia's  contemporaries"  in  old- 
fashioned  dresses  and  caps  and  mitts — the 
sweetest  little  old  ladies  you  ever  saw,  but 
no  more  like  the  up  and  coming  '81  ers  in  their 
own  clothes  than  anything  in  the  world. 

Eighty-six  in  their  chic  capes  and  parasols 
of  cherry  and  gray  proudly  bore  aloft  their 
"Composita  Octagenta  Sex."  (We  wonder 
if  all  the  other  classes  had  had  one  taken  the 
effect  would  have  been  as  charming !)  Ninety- 
one  were  in  dainty  green  and  white  with 
many  clever  signs.  Indeed,  there  were  clever 
and  distracting  signs  all  through  the  parade, 
some  almost  too  distracting,  but  we  are 
referring  you  to  the  aforementioned  movies 
for  a  selected  line.  We  liked '96's  "Spirit  of 
'96" — a  purple  and  white  lady  gently  rocking 
a  cradle.  Ninety-six  always  insist  that  they 
are  Sophia's  own  class;  they  have  a  number 
of  reasons  for  the  claim,  prominent  among 
them  their  common  liking  for  purple,  and 
to-day  they  carried  the  Homestead  in  paste- 
board miniature  and  a  magnificent  three- 
decker  birthday  cake.  1901  true  to  type 
still  bore  their  butter  tubs,  but  their  crisp 
caps  and  trimmings  were  new  and  exceedingly 
yellow  and  we  "noted  still  their  slender  form 
though  twenty  years  had  come  and  gone." 
1906  really  were  the  charmers  as  far  as  style 
went.  Doubtless  we  should  say  "lions"  for 
their  own  beastie  proudly  pranced  at  the 
head  of  their  line.  They  were  Sophia  to  the 
life  in  gala  array  in  their  cocky  little  red  hats, 
boleros,  parasols,  and  tinkling  earrings. 
"They  did  dress  reel  handsome  and  no  mis- 
take about  it,"  as  we  read  one  of  Sophia's 
neighbors  remarked  about  the  Smith  sisters. 
Close  on  their  heels  came  the  Kate  Green- 
aways  of  191 1  and  very  green  they  were  in 
poke  bonnets  and  modest  pantalettes;  and 
191 6,  well,  properly  to  appreciate  them,  see 
their  own  fashion  sheet — we  thought  their 
purple  hats  and  flowered  skirts  and  pan- 
talettes very  fetching.  1918's  shawls  re- 
minded us  a  bit  of  the  red  and  white  checks 
that    might    easily    have    graced    Sophia's 
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kitchen  table,  but  the  coquettish  red  tu'le 
wristlets  caught  our  eye  even  more;  1920  was 
back  hundreds  strong  and  so  proud  of  their 
very  newly  acquired  class  baby  that  every 
purple  bonnet  and  cape  shook  with  excite- 
ment. And  what  of  '76?  They  hunted  up 
their  respective  standards  and  in  the  "simple 
white"  which  they  had  carefully  cherished  a 
whole  day  longer  than  usual  slid  modestly 
into  their  respective  places  among  their  gaily 
decked  sisters  and  marched  and  counter- 
marched in  front  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson,  sang  "Thousands  and  yet  thousands 
strong,  unto  you  we  raise  our  song,"  and  swung 
off  down  towards  Students'  Building  just  as 
proudly  as  any  of  the  so-called  Sophias.  No 
sooner  were  we  lined  up  to  wait  for  the  seniors 
than  down  the  canvas  way  came  that  figure 
without  a  sight  of  whom  our  homecoming  is 
never  complete,  and,  try  as  we  may,  our  voices 
will  never  sing  out  the  tribute  our  hearts 
would  pay  as  President  Seelye  comes  down 
the  line  to  greet  us.  He  met  1921  just  start- 
ing on  their  Ivy  Procession  up  from  the  lower 
campus  and  gave  them  affectionate  greeting. 

The  laurel  chain  and  the  roses  seemed 
quite  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
waited  an  extra  day  and — oh,  we  can't  agree 
with  K.  G.  N.  who  in  the  February  Quar- 
terly pled  for  no  chain  and  no  junior  ushers. 
We  think  they  are  altogether  lovely,  but  we 
did  rejoice  with  her  that  the  "damp  bath 
towels  "  are  no  more.  They  had  been  replaced 
by  neat,  absolutely  inconspicuous  green  pads 
which,  one  enthusiastic  usher  whispered, 
"were  lined  with  rubber."  This  accounted 
for  the  peaceful  countenances  of  the  organdie- 
clad  juniors,  we  are  sure.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  why  none  of  the  rest  of  us  who  suf- 
fered in  our  day  from  those  towels  weren't 
smart  enough  to  think  of  the  simple  green 
pad?  After  the  massing  and  singing  by  the 
Library  (we  hope  the  movie  man  was  very 
busy  just  then)  the  seniors  scattered  like 
white  rose  petals  in  a  high  wind  and  when 
next  we  saw  them  were  marching  with  stately 
academic  tread  and  garb  into  John  M.  Greene 
Hall. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  are  al- 
ways impressive,  but  unhappily  there  wasn't 
room  for  all  the  alumnae.  President  Seelye 
was  there  and  to  our  great  contentment 
offered  the  prayer.  How  many,  many  times 
we  have  heard  him  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
for  his  "exhaustless  love";  how  many  times 
heard  him  pray,  "Give  unto  the  graduates  of 


this  College  with  increasing  knowledge,  in- 
creasing reverence  for  whatsoever  is  pure  and 
good.  Our  Father,  our  prayer  is  unto  Thee. 
Thou  art  our  helper,  our  strength,  and  our 
hope,  forever."  How  many  times  we  have 
listened  with  full  hearts  to  his  mighty 
AMEN! 

We  have  been  glad  to  publish  Dean  Pound's 
address  almost  in  its  entirety  on  page  287. 
President  Neilson  introduced  him  as  "a  legal 
thinker,  one  of  the  most  potent  and  pervasive 
influences  for  general  progress  in  America." 
There  were  434  seniors  to  receive  A.B.  de- 
grees (they  all  looked  alike,  but  we  know  that 
they  were  of  assorted  varieties:  6  summa 
cums,  17  magna  cums,  89  cums,  and  the  rest 
just  plain  A.B.'s.  See  page  310  for  more  de- 
tails) ;  seven  as  of  the  class  of  1920,  one  of  whom 
had  a  cum;  and  two  as  of  the  class  of  1886. 
Twelve  persons  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  as  follows:  Eleanor  Hall  Ayers, 
A.B.,  Smith  College  1916;  Hannah  Louisa 
Billings,  A.B.,  Smith  College  1905;  Edith 
Priscilla  Butler,  A.B.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan 1919;  Eunice  Elizabeth  Chace,  A.B., 
Brown  University  191 7;  Marie  Emilie  Gil- 
christ, A.B.,  Smith  College  1916;  Eunice 
Roberta  Hunton,  A.B.,  Smith  College  1921; 
Elizabeth  Bates  Liffler,  A.B.,  Smith  College 
1920;  Dorothy  Louise  Merchant,  A.B.,  Smith 
College  1919;  Paulette  Pelissier;  Denise 
Henriette  Suzanne  Rotival;  Anna  May  Wal- 
lace, A.B.,  Smith  College  1913;  Priscilla 
Eleanor  Wood,  A.B.,  Middlebury  College 
19 1 9.  The  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
as  follows: 

Doctor  of  Science  on  Sir  Robert  Jones, 
Knight,  Companion  of  the  Bath,  Knight  of 
Grace,  St.  John  of  Jerus,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  surgeons,  through 
whose  skill  and  organizing  ability  thousands 
of  men  were  salvaged  from  the  waste  of  war, 
in  honoring  whom  Smith  College  acknowl- 
edges the  debt  owed  him  by  the  surgical 
service  of  the  American  army. 

Doctor  of  Humanities  on  Charlotte  Bur- 
gis  DeForest,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts 
of  Smith  College,  President  of  Kobe  College, 
who  has  carried  to  the  women  of  the  Orient 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Christian  education 
of  the  West. 

Master  of  Arts  on  Mary  Ellen  Richmond, 
Director  of  the  charity  organization  depart- 
ment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  author 
of  "Social  Diagnosis,"  originator  of  improved 
methods  of  social  work  which  have  given  a 
scientific  basis  to  a  new  profession. 

After  the  exercises  the  seniors  formed  their 
great  ring  and  "traded  diplomas,"  so  to  speak, 
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and  trustees,  distinguished  guests,  and  a 
number  of  most  fortunate  faculty  and  alum- 
nae were  entertained  at  a  delightful  luncheon 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson. 

And  then  back  to  John  M.  Greene  we  all 
came  to  our  own  Alumnae-get-together. 
We  call  it  the  Assembly — and  so  it  was,  for 
almost  the  entire  ground  floor  was  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  Sophias  that  certainly  would 
have  made  the  original  gasp  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  accumulated  interest  on  her 
$300,000.  (She  would  never  have  cavilled 
at  the  unmathematical  equation  we  feel  sure.) 
The  real  guests  of  honor  at  the  Alumnae 
Assembly  are  always  the  very  newest  grad- 
uates. "Guests"  isn't  the  right  word  to  use 
either,  for  the  newest  graduates — 1921  this 
year — are  a  most  welcome  part  of  the  great 
Smith  family. 

Mrs.  MacDougall  with  a  canny  eye  on  the 
lengthy  program  made  the  briefest  of  re- 
marks herself,  but  she  gave  us  hearty  greet- 
ing and  told  us  how  much  this  assembly  of 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  thousand  impressed 
her  with  the  potentialities  for  service  of  the 
entire  alumnae  body.  There  is  nothing  we 
cannot  accomplish  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it, 
she  said.  We  have  proved  it  in  our  war  work 
and  in  the  $4,000,000  campaign.  She  real- 
ized of  course  that  those  of  us  who  were  here 
last  June  in  those  breathless  days  before  the 
completion  of  the  Fund  missed  the  thrill  of 
last  Commencement,  and  yet  she  expressed 
herself  as  confident  that  the  time  was  not 
come  for  a  new  undertaking.  "We  may  as 
well  face  the  fact,"  she  said,  "that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  returned  to  normal  times  and  we 
have  before  us  the  honest  fulfilment  of  our 
pledges.  [No  mean  task  in  itself!]  We  have 
also  our  share  of  work  to  do  in  the  great 
newly-organized  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  of  which  our  own  Dean 
is  president,  and  in  which  the  work  with  the 
International  Federation  plays  so  large  a 
part." 

The  roll  call  of  the  classes  is  always  the 
event  of  Assembly  and  this  year  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dougall welcomed  first  to  the  platform  one  of 
the  demure  little  silk-gowned  contemporaries 
of  Sophia— Mrs.  Harriette  A.  Dunton  Dana, 
the  mother  of  the  first  "granddaughter  of 
Smith."  This  sounds  as  though  we  were  jug- 
gling a  bit  with  our  family  tree,  but  means 
simply  that  her  daughter  was  the  first  daugh- 
ter of  an  alumna  to  be  graduated.  She  made 
a  quaint  little  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  her 


remarks  led  us  to  suspect  that  '8i  was  by  no 
means  so  demure  as  it  looked.     She  said: 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  very 
awkward  on  account  of  these  voluminous 
skirts  from  which  I  was  supposed  to  graduate 
years  ago.  We  are  not  so  old  as  we  look. 
We  are  still  Smith  College  girls,  and  to  prove 
it  to  you  I  will  openly  confess  that  we  bor- 
rowed most  of  our  clothes.  One  day,  when 
looking  over  one  of  the  occasional  pieces  of 
Smith  College  literature  that  finds  its  way  to 
my  home,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  inside  cover. 
I  have  not  experienced  such  a  thrill  since  I 
received  my  first  valentine  as  I  had  when  I 
read  those  magic  figures  1 -8-8-1  and  real- 
ized that  my  class  in  conjunction  with  '79 
and  '80  founded  this  wonderful  association 
of  college  women  whose  number  runs  into 
thousands.  Yesterday,  we  attended  the 
birthday  of  Alpha,  our  very  own  child  who 
was  born  in  the  spring  of  '78  and  she  has  not 
yet  reached  the  Omega  period.  The  name 
modestly  tells  the  story  of  the  wonderful  lure 
of  the  classics,  under  the  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Tyler,  in  that  Mid- Victorian 
era.  We  were  proud  of  the  classical  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  beloved  President 
Seelye  built  this  College  and  we  openly 
boasted  that  Smith  College  was  the  only  wo- 
man's college  for  years  that  insisted  on  the 
Greek  requirement  at  entrance — so  much  for 
the  past  history  of  '81.  What  has  she  been 
doing  this  last  year  for  the  future  betterment 
of  her  Alma  Mater?  Although  we  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  with  ranks  and 
finances  badly  depleted,  we  pledge  with  loyal 
affection  $2,900,  which  represents  the  con- 
tribution of  100%  of  the  Class  of  '81. 

Mrs.  Marble  (attended  by  "Composita") 
spoke  for  1886,  and  she  hastened  to  state  that 
as  regards  the  Fund,  '86  was  in  the  100% 
class  herself.  Indeed,  if  "Composita"  had 
been  able  to  register  '86  would  have  won  the 
cup  for  she  is  simply  the  photograph  of  the 
photographs  of  each  member  of  the  class 
taken  one  on  top  of  another  35  years  ago  by 
Professor  Stoddard  and  so  the  whole  class  in 
so  far  forth  was  present,  if  not  in  the  flesh 
then  in  the  photograph.  Mrs.  Marble  ad- 
mitted that  the  class  always  thought  "Com- 
posita" beautiful  and  gifted.  "We  could 
see  in  her  face,"  she  said,  "all  those  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  traits  that  seemed  to 
elude  the  notice  of  the  faculty,  for  it  was 
rumored  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  once 
said,  '86  is  pretty  but  dull.'  And  now,  35 
years  out  of  college,  with  our  prettiness,  if 
we  had  such,  faded,  and  our  dull  wits  made 
duller  by  contact  with  the  hard  world,  we 
return  to  pledge  anew  our  allegiance  to  Presi- 
dent Seelye,  to  President  Neilson,  to  the 
Faculty  and  to  the  College." 

With  100%  to  their  Fund  credit  we  thought 
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it  particularly  fine  of  the  class  to  announce 
an  additional  gift  of  $500  in  commemoration 
of  their  reunion  with  which  to  buy  for  the 
College  Library  a  set  of  150  books  of  the 
medieval  Latin  writers  ("Composita"  was 
devoted  to  Latin,  Mrs.  Marble  said),  knowm 
to  scholars  as  Mignes  Patrologia  Latina. 

We  should  have  said  that  every  class  was 
invited  to  give  us  a  song.  And  everyone  did, 
although  '8 1  and  '86,  suspicious,  we  suspect, 
that  some  of  their  best  voices  were  absent, 
preferred  to  recite  their  praises. 

Ninety-one,  however,  sang  us  a  delightful 
chorus  of  contentment  with  their  lot,  and  we 
gathered  from  the  song  as  well  as  from  what 
their  platform  representative,  Mary  Wilson, 
said,  that  while  '91  has  no  doubt  that  the 
College  and  the  faculty  are  all  very  fine  in 
these  days,  they  pity  it  a  bit  because  it  lacks 
so  many  of  the  advantages  that  they  had  30 
years  ago.  Miss  Wilson  remarked  casually 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the  class  had  been 
so  varied — she  might  have  added  so  well-known 
— that  she  wasn't  going  to  mention  them,  but 
would  proceed  at  once  to  say  that  98%  of  the 
class  had  pledged  to  the  Fund.  The  $1160 
added  at  Commencement  made  their  total 
$23,000.91 — and  the  91  cents  is  to  stand  as  is 
because  it  is  a  fortuitous  circumstance.  Miss 
Wilson  delighted  us  with  the  tale  of  how  the 
night  before — Ivy  Night — the  class  had  been 
sociably  and  comfortably  located  on  W'allace 
House  steps  until  a  few  freshmen  came  along 
and  accused  them  of  being  afraid  to  move. 
W7hereupon  the  entire  class  rose  and  skipped 
gaily  and  valiantly  around  the  campus  until, 
she  frankly  said,  "we  were  nearly  dead." 
It's  wonderful  what  a  night's  sleep  did  for 
them,  for  they  looked  as  fresh  as  daisies  in 
their  delicate  green  and  white  academic 
hoods! 

A  very  special  distinction  was  coming  to 
'96,  but,  lest  they  be  too  vain,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dougall  wisely  refrained  from  announcing 
it  until  after  they  had  had  their  say.  She 
did  remark,  however,  that  she  noted  in  the 
Alumnae  Parade  that,  fearful  lest  they  should 
not  take  the  cake  they  had  brought  their 
own  with  them.  They  sent  Mrs.  Morrow 
to  the  platform  and  she  said  a  number  of  very 
sprightly  things.  We  use  the  adjective 
advisedly,  because  '96  was  always  boasting 
about  how  "they  say  the  old  classes  they 
ain't  got  no  pep,  we've  got  pep  all  the  while, 
all  the  while."  And  first  of  all  she  told  1921 
that  she  was  perfectly  sure  her  class  didn't 


feel  nearly  as  old  as  they  did;  and  she  wanted 
them  to  know  how  perfectly  wonderful  it  is 
to  come  back  after  25  years.     Then  she  said: 

When  we  were  in  college  wre  were  character- 
ized by  Professor  Gardiner  as  a  class  of  un- 
governable rebels.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  hoped  it  was  because  of  the  many  geniuses 
among  our  members,  the  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ings, the  Madame  Curies,  and  the  George 
Eliots  that  we  all  expected  would  arise. 
We  had  no  dean  and  no  class  deans  in  those 
days:  instead  we  were  disciplined  by  a  warn- 
ing from  the  office.  I  received  one  after  I 
had  impersonated  Professor  Wood  in  a  play 
in  Alpha.  It  was  a  very  good  impersonation 
and  the  play  was  immensely  successful. 
Professor  Wood  and  I  compared  noses  just 
the  other  day  and  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  spite  of  that  we  do  not  look 
alike  at  all.  Basket-ball  came  in  during  our 
stay  in  college,  and  because  our  girls  climbed 
higher  than  any  other  class  had  ever  climbed 
before,  we  expected  those  girls  to  go  into  the 
circus.  Instead  one  of  them  is  a  missionary 
while  another  is  the  wife  of  a  diplomat.  [She 
might  have  made  a  pun  about  the  desira- 
bility of  knowing  the  ropes,  but  she  spared 
us.]  We  have  early  been  connected  with 
domestic  life.  There  are  139  in  the  class 
married  and  we  have  170  children.  A  short 
while  ago  I  remarked  that  our  class  had  a 
great  many  "plain  married  women"  and  I 
have  been  unpopular  ever  since.  One  of  our 
class  was  asked  by  a  Simmons  woman  if  she 
had  the  technique  of  house-keeping  and  she 
replied,  "No,  but  I  have  a  vacuum  cleaner." 

We  have  always  considered  ourselves 
Sophia's  class,  first  because  we  graduated 
just  one  hundred  years  after  her  birth,  second 
because  we  "restored"  the  Homestead  after 
our  20th  reunion,  and  third  because  purple 
was  her  favorite  color  as  well  as  ours.  Com- 
ing between  '95,  which  calls  itself  the  "finest 
class  alive,  "  and  '97,  who  openly  proclaims 
itself  the  "finest  under  heaven,"  '96  modestly 
calls  itself  the  class  of  gilt-edged  bricks. 
Bricks  are  expensive,  but  not  romantic. 
VJe  wanted  to  introduce  the  Brick  Age  into 
Smith  College.  As  brick  layers,  therefore, 
we  would  submit  the  following  figures  as  our 
contribution  to  the  Fund,  $229,746.15.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  reunion  gift,  and  we  found 
the  other  day  that  we  couldn't  bear  to  go 
away  without  doing  something,  so  we  have 
decided  to  give  whatever  was  left  over  from 
Commencement  to  the  Fund,  and  have  added 
$515,  making  $230,261.15.  We  hope  that 
you  will  approve  of  the  brick  layers. 

We  did,  vociferously,  and  w^hen  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dougall  announced  that  for  the  second  time 
'96  had  won  the  Cup  we  weren't  the  least 
bit  surprised. 

Laura  Lord  Scales,  who  spoke  for  1901,  is 
the  Dean  of  Women  at  the  Mary  Morrison 
College.  None  the  less,  she  declared  that 
she  had  a  poor  head  for  figures,  so  she  would 
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tell  us  their  Fund  figures  at  once.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  class  has  pledged 
$72,149.  Of  that  amount  $7,000  was  given 
by  non-graduate  members.     She  went  on: 

To-day  I  have  set  myself  the  difficult  task 
of  not  boasting.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the 
distinction  of  being  a  mixed  class  and  we  are 
not  "picked  women,"  for  by  the  time  we 
came  to  college  it  was  admitted  that  any 
woman  could  carry  a  college  course.  In 
spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  we  were  of  the 
rank  and  file,  members  of  our  class  are  on  the 
faculty,  and  the  War  Service  Board,  and  are 
engaged  in  distinguished  work  in  many 
lines  and  places.  Most  of  us,  however,  are 
ordinary  people  doing  just  the  usual  thing 
—teaching  school,  taking  care  of  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  organizing  new 
schools.  We  have  been  doing  the  kind  of 
work  for  society  that  the  college  women 
who  take  their  brains  with  them  when  they 
go  out  of  college  ought  to  do.  It  is  for  this 
modest,  quiet  service  that  we  should  like  to 
be  remembered.  There  was  one,  however, 
who  modestly  and  quietly  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service.  We  have  not  done  much 
talking  about  Mary  B.  Lewis  at  this  reunion 
because  we  could  not,  but  we  do  want  to  say 
that  plans  for  a  fitting  memorial  to  her  are 
being  made.  The  memorial  does  not  belong 
to  1 90 1  alone  but  to  anyone  who  cares  to 
have  a  share  in  it.  May  herself  belonged  to 
the  whole  College.  Never  in  all  the  years  that 
she  was  with  us  has  she  been  closer  to  us  than 
now. 

Mrs.  Scales  was  right.  May  Lewis  does 
belong  to  us  all  and  we  are  grateful  to  1901 
for  allowing  us  to  share  in  the  Mary  B.  Lewis 
Service  Fund  which  is  the  beautifully-chosen 
name  for  a  fund  to  be  used  to  assist  in  emer- 
gencies any  member  of  the  faculty  or  under- 
graduate of  the  College.  We  can  imagine  no 
more  fitting  way  in  which  to  honor  and  per- 
petuate the  spirit  of  service  which  was  May 
Lewis's  very  life. 

We  were  glad  that  Mrs.  McCullough,  who 
spoke  for  1906,  was  in  costume  for  we  liked 
to  look  at  that  fetching  i860  sport  dress  as 
often  as  possible.  She  proved  that  the  class 
itself  was  a  good  sport  too,  by  telling  us  that 
although  1906  wasn't  holding  a  reunion  last 
year  when  we  were  straining  every  muscle 
(which  means  pocket-book  in  this  case)  to 
complete  the  Fund,  the  handful  who  were 
here  pledged  the  class  reunion  gift  in  advance. 
Their  faith  was  justified  and  this  year  the 
pledge  was  renewed  and  a  gift  of  $15,000  was 
presented,  making  a  total  of  $62,500.  Mrs. 
McCullough  mentioned  the  brand-new  1906 
baby  who,  although  he  knows  it  not,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  very  fine  lot  of  god- 
mothers.    There    was    a    little    flurry    when 


1906  was  asked  for  a  song,  a  little  justifiable 
preening  of  feathers,  and  then  the  class 
addressed  the  following  delightful  ballad  to 
Sophia  herself. 

(To  the  tune  of  "  When  you  and  I  were  young,  Maggie.'  ) 
We  are  wandering  to-day  'neath  the  elms,  Sophy, 
Where  we  first  learned  your  fame, 
The  hills  and  the  whispering  elms,  Sophy, 

Eternally  the  same. 
But  the  Dutch-cut  bobs  in  the  sun,  Sophy, 
The  day  of  the  long  skirt  is  done, 
And  they  hint  of  the  vile  cigarette,  Sophy, 

Since  you  and  I  were  young. 
The  grave  minuet  is  no  more,  Sophy, 
The  dance  you  used  to  know. 
We  powder  our  V-neck  and  nose,  Sophy, 

As  to  the  polls  we  go. 
But  Smith  College  stands  in  the  sun,  Sophy, 
Four  million  dollars  is  done, 
And  love  fills  our  hearts,  as  it  has,  Sophy, 

Since  you  and  I  were  young. 

Nineteen-eleven  in  their  girlish  green  Kate 
Greenaways  and  modest  pantalettes  had 
spoken  of  themselves  as  very  young  Sophias 
all  through  reunion  and  certainly  Sara  Evans 
Kent  looked  more  like  a  ten-year-old  Sophia 
than  a  ten-year-out  alumna.  Her  first 
announcement  was  greeted  with  great  ap- 
plause.    She  said: 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the 
class  of  191 1  desires  to  present  to  you  to-day 
a  silver  loving  cup  that  shall  be  awarded  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  Association  to  the  class  having  the  best 
costume.  The  award  is  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  originality,  cost,  and  mass  effect. 

A  splendid  idea  that,  but,  as  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dougall  says,  "If  the  costumes  are  always  as 
good  as  this  year's,  I  certainly  pity  the  com- 
mittee." Mrs.  Kent  took  us  back  to  the 
days  when  191 1  were  undergraduates  by 
reminding  us  that  those  were  the  days  when 
the  campus  boasted  only  one  feeble  gas  jet 
to  a  thousand  girls,  and  even  a  bicycle  was 
thought  to  be  extravagant.  She  pledged 
anew  to  President  Neilson  the  allegiance  of 
the  class,  and  paid  a  lovely  tribute  of  loyalty 
and  affection  to  President  Seelye. 

The  sight  of  one  of  the  19 16  costumes 
alone  on  the  platform  didn't  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  Assembly  that  we  hear  it  did 
on  Main  Street,  where  "the  automobiles 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  while  traffic 
stopped  to  watch  the  sight!"  Dorothy 
Ainsworth  spoke  briefly  but  to  the  point 
concerning  their  Fund  figures.  Last  year 
the  class  sold  ice-cream  cones  on  the  campus 
to  relieve  the  fainting  families  of  the  gradu- 
ates.    They  made  $133.     (It  is  only  a  matter 
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of  simple  arithmetic  to  deduce  the  fact  that 
1920  must  have  had  bad  luck  with  families 
tainting  on  their  hands — unless  of  course 
1916  was  profiteering,  which  we  cannot  be- 
lieve.) She  reported  that  87%  of  the  class — 
and  it  is  a  large  class — has  pledged  a  total  of 
$41,102.83.  Large  as  that  sum  is,  she 
modestly  concluded,  "In  the  immortal  words 
of  Muriel  Haynes,  'We  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  figures,  but  they  are  the  best  we  have.1  " 

Nineteen-eleven  and  1916  both  seemed 
i  mpressed  (we  are  sure  it  wasn't  oppressed) 
with  their  great  age  and  sang  about  their 
various  failing  faculties;  even  191 8  declared 
in  the  very  outset  of  Theodora  Piatt's  speech 
that  it,  too,  was  growing  up.     She  said: 

The  evidence  is  unmistakable — the  glances 
of  the  undergraduates,  pitying  and  deferen- 
tial, at  the  length  of  our  skirts;  and  the  con- 
versation whenever  two  or  three  of  us  are 
gathered  together,  turning  ahvays  upon  car- 
rots and  spinach  and  the  age  at  which  a  child 
should  have  his  first  egg.  Moreover,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
faculty  are  members  also  of  191 8.  We  have 
found  this  compensation  for  our  maturity: 
now  when  a  familiar  face  bears  down  upon 
us,  instead  of  wondering  uncomfortably 
whether  it  is  that  of  a  former  roommate  or  a 
Council  President,  we  advance  eagerly  and 
say  "Oh  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
But  I  have  forgotten  your  married  name." 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  remark  is  appro- 
priate, and  the  tenth,  we  are  saved  by  the 
implied  flattery.  We  are  proud  of  our  age. 
WTe  are  also  proud  of  our  geographical  dis- 
tribution: 1918  teaches  in  far  Japan,  1918 
visits  in  Spain;  19 18  also  settles  down  to 
married  life  in  India  and  has  done  a  brilliant 
year  of  nursing  in  Serbia  in  the  person  of 
Margaret  Perkins. 

Our  greatest  pride  of  course  is  the  large  col- 
lection of  class  fiances,  husbands,  and 
children.  Two  of  the  latter  have  been  on 
exhibition  this  Commencement.  Then  too 
we  have  jobs  that  make  the  world  go  round — 
or  at  least  enable  us  to  contribute  towards 
our  own  support. 

This  brings  us  to  1918's  one  modesty — 
its  cash  value.  The  small  establishments 
require  such  large  incomes  to  run  them,  the 
big  jobs  draw  such  little  salaries,  that  we 
belong  to  the  group  of  donors  which  was  so 
dreaded  a  year  ago  by  solicitors  for  the  Fund 
— the  group  that  wished  they  could  give  five 
thousand  dollars  and  then  made  out  their 
checks  for  five.  So  in  surprise  and  joy,  19 18 
gives  the  College  this  year  as  a  Commence- 
ment present  the  sum  made  possible  by  out- 
side friends  and  five  years  in  which  to  pay — 
our  total  contribution  to  the  Fund,  $78,435. 

We  consider  that  a  splendid  showing  for  a 
three-year-old  class  and  think  with  elder- 
sisterly  pride  of  the  enormous  checks  they 
will  be  writing  only  a  very  few  years  later! 


Nineteen-twenty  all  this  time  had  been  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  platform  waiting  patiently 
to  be  heard.  We  understood  why  they  were 
so  quiet  when  Virginia  Heinlein  said  feel- 
ingly: 

Two  hundred  of  1920's  four  hundred  mem- 
bers are  back  and  this  has  been  the  sanest 
and  most  quiet  moment  we  have  had  since 
we  arrived.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  sat 
down . 

She  went  on  to  say  that  with  the  arrival 
of  their  class  baby  some  three  days  before 
1920  felt  that  it  had  fulfilled  the  last  quali- 
fication for  membership  in  the  Alumnae 
Association.  Miss  Heinlein  then  went  on 
to  give  us  some  most  astounding  figures  con- 
cerning the  versatility  of  1920.  We  older 
alumnae  bowed  before  them  for  their  400-odd 
members  have  engaged  in  2491  jobs,  with 
a  range  in  character  that  would  tax  the  index 
of  any  up-to-date  vocational  catalog,  we 
should  judge.  She  proceeded  further  to 
state  1920's  claim  to  uniqueness: 

We  have  only  three-and-one-half  Bram- 
leys,  five  bobbed  heads,  and  no  special  claim 
to  Presidents  Seelye,  Burton,  or  Neilson. 
We  are  neither  a  war  nor  a  peace  class,  and 
we  did  not  originate  skating  on  Paradise. 
Nevertheless  we  want  a  share  in  every  under- 
taking even  if  it  is  only  a  very  small  part. 
We  have  pledged  $50,000  for  the  Fund  and 
$27,000  of  this  has  already  been  collected. 

You  will  permit  us  to  say,  1920,  that 
$50,000  isn't  our  idea  of  a  small  part  and  we 
hereby  put  you  in  the  class  with  1918. 

And  then  came  Alice  Jones,  the  president 
of  1 92 1,  looking  so  academic  and  wise  that 
for  a  moment  we  couldn't  believe  that  our 
own  diplomas  were  really  just  as  truly  signed 
by  the  President  of  Smith  College  as  was  her 
own.  The  first  thing  to  say  about  192 1  is 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Alumnae  Association 
100%  strong,  bless  its  hearts.  We  are  proud 
to  have  President  Neilson 's  personal  aides 
put  their  spoke  in  our  big  alumnae  wheel. 
Alice  Jones  paid  us  a  very  pretty  compli- 
ment when  she  said  that  although  192 1  had 
all  felt  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  their 
Alma  Mater,  now  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
Association  it  realized  how  splendid  it  was  to 
be  numbered  among  its  members.  She 
further  announced  that  the  class  had  pledged 
$50,000  as  its  twenty-fifth  reunion  gift.  We 
certainly  never  used  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
in  our  day:  we  never  even  dreamed  there 
was  so  much  money  that  we  could  collect 
for  Smith  College. 
Mrs.     MacDougall  then  reminded  us  that 
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Smith  was  by  no  means  just  a  certain  very- 
lovely  bit  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  that 
it  extended  over  into  the  Philippines  and  into 
Asia  as  well.  She  didn't  actually  say  this 
but  she  called  on  Frances  Buffington  Bartter, 
the  President  of  our  Philippine  Smith  Club, 
and  on  Esther  Greene,  the  last  member  of 
our  Near  East  Unit  to  arrive  home.  Of 
course  the  fact  that  both  of  them  belonged  to 
1 90 1  had  been  duly  mentioned  by  some  ob- 
servant classmate  long  before!  Mrs.  Bartter 
dubbed  herself  the  Mad  Hatter,  for  she  it  was 
who  engineered  the  shipments  of  those  Philip- 
pine hats  that  are  being  worn  wherever  two 
or  three  Smith  people  are  gathered  together 
all  over  the  land.  She  told  us  of  the  strange 
people  who  made  them;  of  the  strenuous  task 
it  was  to  get  them  assembled,  and  finally  of 
the  insurance  policy  which  "in  the  name  of 
God,  Amen,"  sent  them  on  their  way,  safe- 
guarded against  encounters  with  fire,  rob- 
bers, and  blood — against  everything  in  short 
but  the  taste  of  the  Smith  alumnae.  Hun- 
dreds of  hats  that  little  group  of  Smith  women 
sent,  hoping  to  do  their  part  in  the  Fund 
drive,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  more 
than  $8,000  has  been  cleared.  Mrs.  Bartter 
concluded  by  saying  that  she  brought  us 
greeting  from  her  group  and  in  their  behalf 
urged  that  we  allow  them  to  have  a  share  in 
any  undertaking  for  the  College.  The  Philip- 
pine Smith  Club  need  have  no  fear!  It  is 
well  to  the  fore  of  our  banner  clubs. 

Esther  Greene  rehearsed  the  history  of 
our  Near  East  Unit.  The  Quarterly, 
through  the  War  Service  report  and  letters 
from  Miss  Greene  herself  and  from  other 
members  of  the  Unit,  has  been  able  at  least 
to  "touch  the  high  spots"  of  their  adventures. 
Miss  Greene  gave  us  that  phrase  herself  by 
the  way  in  talking  about  her  journey  into  the 
heart  of  Turkey  on  the  road  that  was  called 
a  good  road — "Why,  it  has  been  in  use  for 
2,000  years,  for  camels,  mules,  and  carts." 

Then  President  Neilson  spoke — very 
briefly,  because  he  said  he  was  trying  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  classmates,  192 1; 
also,  last  year  Mrs.  Morrow  had  made  him 
fill  in  the  time  while  the  $4,000,000  was  being 
counted  (he  was  sure,  apparently,  that  each 
dollar  was  clinked  separately).  We  are 
always  aware  that  we  are  cruel  to  insist  on 
so  much  of  the  President's  time  but  it  can't 
be  helped.  He  made  one  announcement  that 
we  greeted  with  applause:  namely,  that  the 
trustees  had  appointed  Nina  E.  Browne  1882, 


College  Archivist.  It  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  realize  that  we  were  really  old 
enough  to  need  an  archivist,  but  come  to 
think  of  it  we  shall  be  fifty  years  old  in  four 
years  and  it  is  important  that  our  line  a  day 
be  brought  just  as  carefully  up  to  date  as 
Sophia  would  have  it. 

Because  the  College  is  as  old  as  it  now  is 
[the  President  continued]  it  is  inevitable 
that  these  meetings  of  yours  come  to  be  meet- 
ings of  rejoicing  and  farewell.  On  Saturday 
I  spoke  of  Miss  Jordan's  withdrawal  from  the 
College  and  next  year  Miss  Cushing  also 
retires.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  trustees  have  voted  that  two  of  the 
three  buildings  we  are  to  begin  this  summer 
are  to  be  named,  respectively,  Jordan  House 
and  Cushing  House.  [This  announcement 
was  greeted  with  great  applause,  of  course.] 
We  have  one  other  farewell  which  I  was  not 
able  to  speak  of  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
withdrawal  of  Miss  Eastman  of  the  class  of 
'86  from  her  office  as  registrar.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  her  stay  with  us  Miss  East- 
man has  managed  to  keep  her  angelic  and 
undisturbed  disposition.  The  registrar's 
office  is  the  place  where  all  members  of  the 
College,  undergraduates  and  faculty,  present 
themselves  in  their  worst  light.  Her  calm, 
placid  appearance  has  always  remained 
unchanged  and  in  Smith  College  this  is  a 
very  remarkable  thing.  Miss  Eastman  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  Miss  Gifford  Clark  19 12. 

There  was  one  more  person  on  the  plat- 
form from  whom  we  had  not  heard  and  as 
President  Neilson  finished  we  looked  ex- 
pectantly at  President  Seelye.  Again  we 
knew  that  we  were  asking  much  but  some- 
how we  knew  that  he  would  say  something 
to  us.     And  he  did: 

Dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and 
my  crown: — I  borrow  Paul's  words  to  the 
Philippians  when  I  speak  to  an  assembly 
like  this. 

You  have  been  told  how  last  Commence- 
ment we  were  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm because  of  the  successful  completion 
of  the  $4,000,000  Fund.  Yet  the  enthusiasm 
should  be  greater  now  because  this  year  the 
graduating  class  adds  the  largest  number  of 
alumnae  to  the  assets  of  the  College  that  any 
class  has  ever  added  before,  and  the  alumnae 
of  the  College  are  its  most  valuable  and  re- 
munerative asset.  It  was  mainly  due  to 
your  exertions  that  the  $4,000,000  Fund  was 
raised  last  year,  and  the  $1,000,000  Fund  in 
191 5; — through  you  large  contributions  were 
obtained  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  gifts  for  the 
auditorium  and  the  library.  Through  you 
many  other  important  additions — too  nu- 
merous to  mention  to-day — have  been 
made  to  increase  the  material  resources  of 
the  College.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  you 
yourselves  are  worth  more  than  the  dollars 
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you  have  raised.  Because  of  your  worth  you 
nave  succeeded  in  your  quests — because  you 
have  showed  in  your  lives  what  Smith 
College  is  and  the  spirit  which  animated  it, 
men  have  been  willing  to  contribute  to  its 
maintenance. 

That  face  of  "Composita"  presented  by 
the  class  of  '86  illustrates  the  composite 
character  of  your  Alma  Mater.  The  soul 
of  Smith  College  is  revealed  not  merely  in 
the  features  of  the  class  of  '86  or  '96  but  of 
all  the  classes,  of  all  the  presidents,  teachers, 
and  trustees.  We  are  all  looking  out  through 
one  face.  As  long  as  that  face  expresses  the 
high  ideal  Smith  College  was  founded  to 
realize  we  need  not  fear  for  its  future. 

Do  you  know  that  poem  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  in  which  he  likens  the  soul  to  the 
Palladium  on  whose  stability  ancient  Troy 
depended  for  its  safety  and  permanence? 
The  last  stanza  expresses  my  thought: — 

Still  doth  the  soul  from  its  lone  fastness  high. 
Upon  our  life  a  ruling  affluence  send, 
And  when  it  fails,  fight  as  we  will,  we  die, 
And  while  it  lasts,  we  can  not  wholly  end. 

While  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  College  is 
maintained  in  its  integrity  and  is  revealed 
i  n  the  beneficent  noble  lives  of  those  whom  it 
educates,  it  will  possess  abundant  and  im- 
perishable treasures  and  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Those  were  his  words:  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  in  cold  type  the  fervor  and  the  glory 
of  his  tone,  and  yes,  the  triumph  of  his  utter- 
ance. For  our  beloved  President  Seelye 
believes  in  the  alumnae  of  this  College  with 
all  his  soul,  and  never  does  he  fail  to  send  us 
forth  with  a  sure  conviction  that  "the  abun- 
dant and  imperishable  treasures"  of  Smith 
College  are  in  our  keeping. 

We  sang  Fair  Smith  with  our  eyes  on  Presi- 
dent Seelye 's  face  and  then  we  went  out  from 
the  forty-third  Commencement  that  his  eyes 
have  seen.  Not  that  we  all  went  home  at 
once.  Indeed  no,  for  1881,  1901,  1920,  and 
of  course  1921  still  were  to  have  class  suppers, 
and  the  stray  '76-ers  recruited  by  the  "rem- 
nant saved"  from  the  regulars  had  every 
intention  of  peeking  in  on  them  if  haply  they 
were  invited.  We  speak  of  the  remnant 
saved  because  the  great  company  of  alumnae 
seemed  to  melt  away  after  the  Assembly. 
Perhaps  they  folded  their  tents  like  the 
Arabs,  but  we  suspect  the  Commencement 
automobile  was  prominent  in  the  stealing 
away.  The  very  next  week  many  of  them 
were  back  again,  for  Amherst  was  having  her 
one  hundredth  anniversary.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  present  chronicler's  task  to  "take  on" 
the  Amherst  Commencement  but  she  is  con- 
strained to  remark  that  before  the  week  was 


over  she  decided  that  not  only  did  half  the 
distinguished  men  in  the  country  graduate 
from  Amherst,  but  that  at  least  a  quarter  of 
them  had  Smith  wives. 

With  which  pleasant  reflection  we  return 
to  our  muttons.  The  class  of  '76,  still  un- 
daunted, had  a  little  entertainment  of  its 
own  on  the  back  campus  the  while  it  waited 
for  the  magic  hour  summoning  them  to  a 
coveted  view  of  192  i's  class  supper.  Always 
the  senior  supper  is  a  perfect  dream  of 
beauty  and  this  year  192 1  had  fairly  outdone 
all  other  classes  by  a  magic  colored  fountain 
which  played  enchantingly  at  the  head  table. 
The  eyes  of  '76,  some  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  kerosene  age  of  Smith,  were  so  fascinated 
by  that  ne  plus  ultra  of  elegance  and  with  the 
glimpse  they  got  of  President  Neilson,  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  class,  that 
their  owners  nearly  fell  over  the  gallery  as 
they  sang  profanely  to  their  favorite  tune: 

We  may  not  look  so  pure  and  sweet,  parlez  vous, 
We  may  not  look  so  pure  and  sweet,  parlez  vous, 
We  may  not  look  so  pure  and  sweet 
But  we've  had  a  darned  sight  more  to  eat, 
Hinky,  dinky,  parlez  vous. 

It  wasn't  in  the  least  true  of  course,  but  as- 
suaged their  envious  feelings.  Then  they 
undulated  around  the  running  track  to  the 
cadences  of  the  dance  they  learned  at  Dra- 
ma-ticks, and  went  over  to  see  1920's  parody, 
called  "Hot  Dogs." 

And  when  did  1921  tear  itself  away  from 
its  last  home  party?  We  cannot  tell.  We 
only  know  that  all  day  Wednesday  we  were 
meeting  them  under  the  elms  and  saying 
farewell.  We  tried  to  tell  them  that  they 
really  weren't  "high-brow  alumnae"  going 
out  into  a  strange  new  world  but  that  as 
members  of  the  great  Smith  family  they 
were  to  share  with  all  of  us  who  are  older  the 
joy  of  proving  that  we  are  in  very  truth  the 
most  "remunerative  asset"  of  the  College 
of  our  abiding  love.  E.  N.  H. 
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THE  FORTIETH  REUNION  OF  '81 

Sixteen  members  of  '8if  with  headquarters 
at  Chapin  House,  celebrated  this  fortieth 
reunion,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  for  every 
graduate  member  present  to  register,  we 
should  have  won  the  cup! 

Saturday  afternoon  was  delightfully  spent 
in  Old  Deerfield  with  Louise  Ensign  Catlin, 
whose  summer  home  there  is  the  former  home 
of  our  Professor  Champney.  The  program 
of  the  afternoon  included  a  visit  to  Memorial 
Hall  and  to  some  of  the  finest  old  houses,  not 
here  named  because  opened  only  by  special 
courtesy  to  Louise's  guests,  and  never  to 
strangers.  There  were  exhibited  many 
treasures  of  old  days,  to  which  one  short 
afternoon  did  not  afford  time  to  do  justice. 
Refreshments  on  Louise's  porch  followed, 
and  the  sociability  was  brought  to  an  end 
only  by  the  approach  of  the  trolley  returning 
in  the  late  evening  to  Northampton.  Earlier 
in  the  day,  before  going  to  Deerfield,  we  had 
"pinned"  our  graduating  daughter,  Lois 
Barton. 

Sunday  was  for  us  a  quiet  day,  like  a  lull 
preceding  the  excitement  to  come.  Monday 
morning  we  appeared  in  our  parade  costumes, 
complete  with  old  lace  and  ancient  shawls 
and  mitts,  as  "Sophia's  Contemporaries," 
but  rain  deferred  the  parade  until  Tuesday. 
The  costumes  received  many  compliments. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  the  concert,  we  en- 
joyed tea  at  the  "Cedar  Stump"  with  Sarah 
Kellogg  as  hostess.  At  the  Assembly  on 
Tuesday,  we  were  appropriately  represented 
by  the  mother  of  the  first  college  grand- 
daughter,* Harriette  Dunton  Dana,  whose 
pithy  speech  was  deservedly  applauded. 

The  class  supper,  Tuesday  evening,  with 
fourteen  only  at  table  to  our  regret,  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  ever.  The  menu  was 
excellent,  the  speeches  more  excellent,  and 
the  spirit  best  of  all.  Mary  Proctor  was 
toastmistress.  Members  of  '80  brought  us 
greeting  and  roses  from  Miss  Capen's  garden. 
Some  of  the  later  classes  serenaded.  Our 
unique  place  cards  with  decoration  of  real 
four-leaved  clovers  were  the  loving  work  of 
Martha  Bryant  Cary,  and  the  maple  cream 
souvenirs  were  the  happy  thought  of  our 
Vermont  member,  the  originator  of  the  suc- 
cessful idea  of  converting  maple  sugar  into 
the  Fund.  A  birthday  cake  fittingly  in- 
scribed in  green  and  white,  a  marvel  of  icing, 

*  Marion  Dana,  graduated  in  1904. 


ornamented    the   table   and   completed    the 
feast. 

With  the  presentation  to  Hatfield  House, 
our  first  college  home,  of  a  little  etching  of 
Sophia  Smith  as  a  souvenir  from  "Sophia's 
Contemporaries,"  an  adjourned  class  meet- 
ing, and  prolonged  goodbyes  on  Wednesday 
morning  brought  all  these  festivities  to  a 
close,  with  the  resolve  not  to  miss  the  next 
reunion  of  '81.  E.  P.  H. 

REUNION  OF   1886 

Twenty-six  graduates  and  non-graduates 
were  present  at  the  class  supper,  held  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Plymouth  Inn  tea-room. 
Annie  Russell  Marble,  class  president,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  with  appropriate 
limerick,  Ellen  Davis  Wood  as  toastmistress. 

With  many  reminiscences,  grave  and  gay, 
Henrietta  Seelye  responded  to  the  toast, 
"What  We  Were  from  '82  to  '86";  Jennette 
Lee,  introduced  as  the  best-known  of  the 
class  authors,  responded  to  "What  We  Are." 
In  her  usual  clever  vein,  but,  alas!  condemn- 
ing the  class  before  another  reunion  to  wheel- 
chairs and  canes,  Alice  Waite  responded  to 
"What  We  Shall  Be."  Leona  May  Peirce 
spoke  for  the  Spinsters,  who  constitute  42% 
of  the  class,  Margaret  Atwater  Jones  for  the 
Mothers,  who  have  43  children,  and  Hattie 
Hill  Elliott  for  the  Grandmothers,  of  whom 
the  class  boasts  seven  with  17  grandchildren. 

Following  the  class  supper  a  social  and 
business  meeting  was  held  at  class  head- 
quarters, the  Wesley  House.  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson  honored  the  class  with  a  call 
and  were  introduced  to  the  still  youthful 
"Composita  Octagenta  Sex."  Letters  were 
read  from  absent  members  and  Emma  Brad- 
ley gave  a  most  interesting  summary  of  class 
statistics,  compiled  from  the  questionnaire 
sent  out  earlier  by  the  officers  of  the  class. 
These  are  to  be  put  in  permanent  form  for 
filing.  Adele  Allen  gave  the  treasurer's  re- 
port as  well  as  that  of  secretary,  including  the 
status  of  the  funds  for  President  Seelye's  rec- 
ord of  Scripture  Readings  which  are  now  be- 
ing sold,  with  his  approval,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fund. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
next  five  years:  president,  Annie  Russell 
Marble;  vice-president,  Lucy  Wright  Pear- 
son; secretary-treasurer,  Adele  Allen. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  class  members  were 
the  guests  of  Mary  Eastman  and  Jennette 
Lee,   then  they  attended  the  reception  at 
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President  and  Mrs.  Neilson's  home,  called 
upon  President  Seelye  and  Miss  Cushing,  had 
supper  with  Lucy  Wright  Pearson,  and  ended 
the  day  at  Organ  Vespers. 

Two  of  the  class  whose  names  were  not  on 
the  list  of  graduates  were  given  this  year  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  on  account  of  meritorious 
work  in  art  and  science — Margaret  Atwater 
Jones  and  Florence  Merriam  Bailey. 

The  class  costumes  consisted  of  capes, 
parasols,  and  arm-bands  of  the  class  colors, 
cherry  and  gray,  and  as  their  emblem  they 
carried  an  enlarged  photograph  of  "Com- 
posita  Octagenta  Sex,"  taken  35  years  ago 
by  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard. 

The  class  was  honored  to  have  its  repre- 
sentative, the  class  president,  chosen  to  es- 
cort President  Seelye  from  Seelye  Hall  to  the 
head  of  the  Alumnae  Parade.  The  reunion 
gift,  announced  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly, 
was  $500  for  150  volumes  of  Migne's  "Pa- 
trologia  Latina,"  a  collection  of  books  that  is 
much  desired  for  the  Library.      E.  D.  W. 

THIRTY  YEARS  AFTER 

The  highly  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
hours  and  minutes,  which  marks  all  reunions, 
is  perhaps  most  urgently  felt  by  those  enter- 
ing the  zone  of  the  lengthening  shadow.  It 
was  hence  with  no  laggard  steps  or  wills  that 
'91  began  harvesting  the  pleasures  and  profits 
that  lay  between  the  beginning  of  the  won- 
derful senior  play,  so  wonderfully  given,  and 
the  closing  commencement  act,  when  434 
diplomaed  damsels  in  dainty  frocks  went 
forth  into  the  world,  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to 
find,  and  not  to  yield." 

Of  the  especial  features  of  '91 's  reunion 
one  might  borrow  the  French  characteriza- 
tion and  say  that  each  one  was  better  than 
the  other;  but  space  limitations  confine  our 
notes  to  the  class  supper,  the  delightful 
breakfast  with  our  full-fledged  professor 
Amy,  and  the  supper  at  the  Homestead. 

A  unique  method  of  introducing  the  speak- 
ers with  snatches  of  song  at  the  class  supper 
was  originated  by  our  toastmistress,  Cather- 
ine Dole,  a  device  which  perhaps  dispelled 
stage-fright  if  any  existed  where  all  were — or 
should  have  been — friends.  The  speakers 
represented  a  variety  of  occupations,  from 
efficient  trustee-hood,  as  exemplified  in 
Helen  Greene,  and  model  motherhood,  in  Re- 
becca Rice,  to  far-away  ministrations  in 
Serbia,   reported   by   Cornelia   Trowbridge, 


who  attempted  to  dim  her  own  achievements 
by  throwing  a  high  light  on  those  of  Eliza- 
beth Williams.  Harriet  Darling's  talk  on  her 
work  and  the  successful  cooperative  ventures 
of  the  College,  displayed  the  same  clear- 
sighted ability  that  mark  her  other  services 
to  her  Alma  Mater.  Grace  Rand  Page, 
with  her  usual  light  and  felicitous  touch, 
gave  us  a  melodious  little  lyric  whose  ca- 
dences lingered  hauntingly  in  the  memory,  as 
did  the  merry  visions  conjured  up  by  Carol 
Peck  Boardman,  who  knows  how  to  evoke 
funshine  from  any  theme  she  treats.  The 
philosophy  of  smiles  also  found  an  able  ex- 
positor in  our  resigning  president,  Susette 
Foster  Lane,  who  illuminated  her  subject 
with  apt  quotations,  and  Lucy  Pratt  Short, 
whose  witty  interpolations  were  always  as 
good  as  the  text. 

Further  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  humor  were  made  by  our 
new  president,  Catherine  Dole  (whose  excel- 
lent stories  were  too  long  to  be  given  here) 
and  by  choice  cullings  from  the  experiences  of 
Katherine  Meigs,  torch-lighter  of  juvenile 
minds.  From  one  such  illuminated  mind  we 
learned  that  in  pasteurization  "you  scald 
the  pasture  and  scrub  the  cow";  from  an- 
other that  "the  contents"  of  a  box  two  feet 
by  fifteen  inches  are  "kittens."  Finally,  no 
summary  of  the  joys  of  our  class  supper 
would  be  complete  without  a  salaam  to  our 
charming  serenaders  (whose  blithe  carols 
would  have  driven  away  the  dullest  care  that 
ever  played  Banquo  at  a  feast)  and  another 
salaam  to  our  winsome  class-niece,  Lois  Cole, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  any  one  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  kidnap  and  carry  home  for  keeps. 

At  the  breakfast  with  Amy,  which  was  de 
luxe  in  menu,  menu-ers,  and  entourage,  the 
fires  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  were  so  fanned 
that  those  present  saw  a  way  to  add  $1100 
to  the  $4,000,000  Fund.  Another  lustrous 
addition  to  our  chuckle  fund  was  also  made 
by  our  hostess,  who  told  us  a  chicken  story 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  O.  Henry.  Business  and 
pleasure  were  again  interwoven  by  the  re- 
election of  our  faithful  secretary,  Bertha  Cole, 
who  assumes  the  duties  of  the  new  double 
office  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  trip 
to  the  Homestead  was  all  its  sponsors  hoped 
for  it  in  the  varied  delights  of  its  charmingly 
restored  interior  and  in  the  open-air  picnic  on 
the  lawn. 

The  minor  note  of  our  reunion  was  struck 
by  the  pervasive  absence  of  Miss  Jordan,  to 
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whom  in  the  "Last  Chapel  service"  President 
Neilson  paid  a  rarely  eloquent  and  discrimi- 
nating tribute.  The  class  also  rejoiced  in  the 
bound  volume  of  appreciations  to  Miss  Jor- 
dan in  the  Browsing  Room  of  the  Library  to 
which  Ethel  Puffer  had  contributed  a  letter 
notably  inspired  by  the  double  vision  of  mind 
and  heart.  But  the  Hatfield  House  without 
Miss  Jordan  was  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left 
out;  for  we  found  only  a  cold,  closed  door, 
where  once  we  found  the  larger  hospitality  of 
the  understanding  heart. 

To  save  this  report,  however,  from  ending 
in  a  minor  strain,  let  it  here  be  recorded  that 
we  had  once  more  with  us  after  a  long  drought 
of  her  absence  our  "Pride  of  the  West," 
Mary  Wilson,  whose  fine  capabilities  and 
genuine  kindness  have  waxed  with  the  years 
that  give  and  take.  Many  others  there  were 
in  whom  these  qualities  were  graciously 
wedded;  but  a  roll-call  might  seem  too  long 
or  too  short  were  one  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible and  star  the  names  of  those  who  long 
ago  discovered  that  the  higher  education  is 
the  education  of  the  heart  and  only  those  are 
educated  who  are  kind.  E.  B.  S. 

NINETY-SIX— THE  CUP  WINNERS 

It  was  the  twenty-fifth  reunion  of  the  Class 
of  '96,  and  Miss  Jordan  was  not  there.  Our 
immediate  and  ultimate  destination — Miss 
Jordan  in  her  memorable  room — was  taken 
from  us.  You  feel  the  diminution  of  our 
happiness,  our  sense  of  loss,  the  great  empti- 
ness Miss  Jordan  left. 

Otherwise  it  was  a  reunion  of  reunions, 
this  twenty-fifth  of  '96.  Again  we  won  the 
cup,  which  Lena  Ullrich  Ewing  received  for 
us  at  the  Assembly,  with  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent Seelye  and  President  Neilson  both 
looking  on.  Again  we  trod  the  asphalt  pave- 
ments, soft  in  the  sun,  and  looked,  but  in 
vain,  toward  the  College  clock  which  in  old 
days  permitted  our  loitering  or  quickened 
our  steps;  the  aspiring  trees  covered  its  face. 

Our  reunion  was  a  happy  emphasis  of  our 
real  union  and  an  adventure  rich  in  discov- 
ery for  the  82  of  us  returned,  each  one  of 
whom  found  friends  she  had  failed  to  know 
well  enough  in  busy  college  days.  There 
was  an  eager  and  generous  giving  and  taking, 
intensified,  packed,  by  the  astonishing  swift- 
ness of  the  hours.  There  was  complete  ac- 
cord, and  the  college  and  class  spirit  which 
brought  us  together  from  Maine  and  Cali- 
fornia was  stronger  than  ever. 


As  our  class  president,  Clara  Burnham 
Platner,  and  our  toastmistress,  Elizabeth 
Cutter  Morrow,  pointed  out,  the  success  of 
the  reunion  was  due  not  just  to  those  whose 
names  appear  in  this  space-limited  account, 
but  to  everyone  who  came,  to  everyone  who 
sent  a  letter,  to  everyone  of  you  who  hap- 
pened to  do  neither  of  these  things,  but  who 
keep  alive  love  for  College  and  class. 

Five  years  from  now,  our  thirtieth  must 
find  us  all  at  reunion,  not  one  of  us  should  miss 
the  happiness,  the  fun,  the  encouragement  to 
aspiration  of  that  next  reunion.  If  you  feel 
that  when  you  graduated  you  left  for  the 
most  part  only  acquaintances,  you  will  find 
that  the  years  have  made  them  all  friends 
and  companions. 

Eva  Hills  Eastman,  who  came  to  us  from 
England,  was  the  able  chairman  of  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee  which  through  Fanto 
Jones  and  others  wrapped  us  in  hospitality. 
Headquarters  were  in  the  competent  charge 
of  Marian  Chase  Howard  and  Mabel  Mil- 
lett  Carhart,  assisted  by  their  daughters  and 
an  Amherst  student. 

At  the  "Last  Chapel  service,"  President 
Neilson  spoke  of  Miss  Jordan.  It  was  really 
our  Miss  Jordan  he  brought  before  us  as  we 
so  much  longed  to  have  her  brought;  and  in 
so  doing,  he  perforce  gave  us  some  knowledge 
of  our  new  President,  a  knowledge  that  was 
entirely  to  our  further  comforting. 

Our  picnic  at  the  Homestead,  where  it  is 
especially  suitable  that  '96  should  picnic, 
achieved  a  sunny,  warm,  windy  day.  It  was 
here  we  first  met  our  costumes  planned  by 
Caroline  Snow  Merrell.  Economy  required 
using  the  old  ones.  Heretofore,  '96  has 
needed  no  press  committee,  but  Caroline  and 
her  helpers  pressed  until  the  iron  entered 
Caroline's  soul  and  she  sternly  made  us  wear 
our  caps  with  their  new  purple  strings  just 
so — our  purple  sashes,  a  new  note,  tied  with 
long  ends  to  achieve  the  broken  line  at  the 
skirt  hem.      We  were  but  her  mannequins. 

Clara  Burnham  Platner  presided  under  the 
trees  and  we  smiled  more  than  we  could  smile, 
because  it  was  so  beautiful  of  her  to  come  to 
us  who  needed  her  so  much.  Lena  Ullrich 
Ewing,  our  vice-president,  was  there,  beam- 
ingly ignoring  the  loss  of  her  trunk.  Mar- 
garet Manson  Holcomb,  our  secretary- 
treasurer,  reported.  No  one  can  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  number  of  letters  Margaret 
wrote,  the  avalanche  she  received  and  an- 
swered.    No  woman  unstrengthened  by  a 
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college  education  could  have  survived  ;t. 
All  officers  were  unanimously  reelected, — 
and  they  unselfishly  accepted.  One  of  Bess 
Cutter  Morrow's  daughters  was  happily 
chosen  to  lead  our  parade. 

Sophie  Washburn  Bateman,  who  was  in 
charge  of  reunion  letters,  had  collected  many 
of  interest  and  read  them  valiantly  against 
the  competition  of  a  high  wind.  We  missed 
Zephine  Fahnestock,  and  remembered  her 
lovely  fantasy. 

We  owe  it  to  Caroline  Brewster  that  our 
class  supper  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Church 
and  surpassed  all  former  feasts.  Georgia 
Pope  Sawyer,  Mary  Poland  Cushman,  and 
Isabel  Adams  Deland  planned  the  lovely 
decorations  and  place  cards.  Now  you  must 
imagine  us  bursting  into  song  at  frequent  and 
suitable  intervals:  for  President  Neilson,  for 
visiting  classes,  for  our  dear  class — always 
under  Dorothy  Watters'  brilliantly  wielded 
baton  (which  was  a  feather  duster  or  tack 
hammer  or  anything  else  at  hand).  Bertha 
Herrick  Husted,  Bertha  Nixon  de  Tarnowsky, 
and  Ila  Roberts  Schneider  led  our  less  certain 
voices.     Maud  Curtis  sent  two  lovely  lyrics. 

Our  class  president  reminded  us  of  our 
proud  position  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  the 
endowment  fund.  Our  Bess  was  toastmis- 
tress.  Brilliant  and  sympathetic,  better 
than  ever,  was  Bess  all  along.  She  spoke  of 
the  rewards  of  middle  age,  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion being  chief  of  these.  A  few  were  called 
by  name,  and  then  anyone  willing  to  speak 
was  urged  to  do  so  and  much  of  the  best  came 
then.  You  may  know  President  Neilson 
would  come,  but  you  can't  imagine  the  fun 
his  coming  was,  the  cultivated  whimsicality 
of  his  talk,  his  delightful  admiring  badinage 
of  Bess.  Glad  we  were  that  she  was  the 
piece  of  cheese,  which,  as  he  said,  showed  the 
whole  of  '96.  We  were  further  honored  by 
the  gracious  and  charming  presence  of  Mrs. 
Neilson.     (Delightful  of  her,  wasn't  it?) 

Anne  Young  Copeland  spoke  wittily  of 
"The  Plain  Married  Woman" — fathering 
or  mothering  her  ideas  on  those  near  her. 
Caroline  Wing,  being  given  "Traveling," 
came  from  Chile  via  Shakespeare  to  Bess,  to 
tell  her  our  united  pride  and  appreciation  the 
depth  of  which  is  shown  by  Caroline's  de- 
pendence on  Bible  quotations  to  say  it  for  us. 
Laura  Crane  Burgess,  our  class  humorist, 
speaking  on  "The  Disabilities  of  Middle 
Age"  begged  us  to  take  that  stern  reality, 


age,  from  our  joke  list  (you  see  she  has 
plenty  left  without  that  one).  Martha  San- 
ford  read  diverting  letters  culled  from  her 
files  and  written  to  a  magazine  of  veiled  iden- 
tity. Carlene  Curtis  Blunt  read  a  beautiful 
letter  from  Janet  Burns,  and  we  sang  the 
toast  to  the  absent. 

Bertha  Nixon  de  Tarnowsky  sang  old  col- 
lege songs  better  than  ever — "Patrick  Mc- 
Kenna"  for  example.  Kate  Williams  Moseley 
dropped  in  from  California,  and,  speaking  of 
"the  West "  confessed  that  Syracuse  was  once 
the  far  West  to  her,  then  she  frankly  took  the 
whole  country  to  her  heart.  Florence  Paine 
Noyes  reported  to  much  applause  her  degree 
taken  in  May.  The  inimitable  Harriet 
Larned  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Bertha  Her- 
rick Husted,  which  Bertha  generously  read. 
Constance  P.  McCalmont  Humphrey  spoke 
on  "How  it  feels  to  have  daughters  in  col- 
lege." 

Sunday  afternoon,  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  received  us  in  their  lovely  home,  fit 
setting  for  their  distinguished  selves. 

Maud  Carpenter  Murphy  was  marshal 
for  our  part  of  the  Alumnae  Parade  and  so, 
of  course,  everything  went  easily.  Our  signs 
were  splendid,  and,  thanks  to  Caroline  Snow 
Merrell,  we  had  a  huge  white  cake  with  pur- 
ple candles  borne  by  four  of  the  class  in  honor 
of  Sophia's  birthday.  As  was  entirely  proper 
Bess  Cutter  Morrow,  chairman  of  the  recon- 
struction committee  for  the  Homestead,  car- 
ried the  model  of  the  Homestead,  to  the 
pride  of  '96.  To  our  classmate,  Caroline 
Brewster,  fell  the  honor  of  leading  the  whole 
parade  attired  in  a  dress  of  Sophia's,  kindly 
loaned  by  Sophia's  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Billings. 

When  Monday  morning's  rain  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  parade  until  Tues- 
day, we  thought  first,  as  became  the  middle- 
aged,  of  going  to  the  seniors'  Ivy  Exercises. 
Confession  is  good  for  the  soul  and  as  we  ob- 
served the  present  day  undergraduates  we 
decided  that  they  were  finer  and  more  courte- 
ous than  we  had  been,  which  is  as  it  should 
be. 

The  most  beautiful  happening  of  the  whole 
reunion  was  on  Monday  afternoon.  That 
day  was  made  forever  memorable  by  Presi- 
dent Seelye's  reception  of  us  at  his  home. 
The  sun  shone — how  could  it  not?  We 
walked  up  Round  Hill  as  pilgrims,  and  came 
down  blessed. 

C.  P.  McC.  H.  and  C.  R.  W. 
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NINETEEN-ONE'S    TWENTIETH 

We  came  back  for  our  Twentieth  1 23  strong 
from  many  states  in  the  Union,  from  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Turkey.  We 
came  by  electricity,  steam,  and  gasoline. 
Those  of  us  who  elected  steam  as  the  medium 
were  cheered  to  see  the  1901  automobiles  at 
the  station,  waiting  to  convey  us  and  our 
luggage  skillfully  out  of  the  commotion  to 
our  various  assignments.  Marian  Billings's 
days  of  untiring  service  resulted  in  landing  us 
comfortably  in  the  Burnham,  Baldwin,  Al- 
bright; or,  if  we  were  encumbered  with  off- 
spring or  husbands,  in  33  Henshaw,  in  the 
Hinckley  apartments,  or  elsewhere.  Our 
thanks  to  her  and  to  Put's  hospitality  com- 
mittee which  bestowed  us  in  our  nooks! 
Agnes  Childs  Hinckley,  indefatigable  in 
spite  of  a  five- weeks-old  son,  met  many 
of  the  trains  herself. — (Truly,  as  Ellen  said, 
the  best  piece  of  business  1901  has  done 
was  marrying  Ben  Hinckley.) 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  this  reunion 
was  its  comparatively  light  schedule.  Ex- 
cept for  Tuesday,  which  combined  the  ac- 
tivities of  Ivy  Day,  Commencement,  Alum- 
nae Procession,  Alumnae  Assembly,  class 
meeting  and  class  supper,  there  seemed  to  be 
more  time  than  usual  to  draw  one's  breath, 
to  enjoy  one's  comrades,  to  explore  the  wid- 
ening boundaries  of  the  campus. 

Early  on  Friday  our  very  satisfactory  class 
baby,  Carlotta  Creevey  1924,  came  to  head- 
quarters and  introduced  herself.  She  stayed 
by  us  valiantly  and  was  a  great  help,  for  not 
only  has  she  a  charming  singing  voice,  but 
she  also  knew  the  tunes  of  our  songs.  We 
were  very  proud  of  her  in  the  Alumnae  Pro- 
cession. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  had  our  picnic  on 
the  Hinckley  lawn.  The  excellent  food  was 
served  cafeteria  style  from  the  porch  with 
assistance  also  from  various  class  children, 
native  and  imported.  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  were  our  guests;  the  President  dis- 
cussed with  us  possibilities  of  a  memorial  for 
May  Lewis.  We  practiced  songs  a  bit  and 
when  the  saved  daylight  was  all  used  up,  we 
adjourned  in  a  gentle  sprinkle  to  Head- 
quarters. Here  occurred  a  brief  experience 
meeting:  we  heard  from  Marian  Billings  of 
her  work  in  France  and  from  Esther  Greene, 
just  arrived  from  the  Near  East  Unit. 
Headquarters  lived  up  to  its  name.  There 
was  almost  always  someone  in  the  room ;  there 
were  always  refreshments  of  crackers,  cheese, 


and  punch  provided  by  Put's  thoughtful- 
ness;  and  there  was  always  a  gallery  of  ravish- 
ing children  to  admire,  ranging  in  age  from 
adorable  infants  to  splendid  grown-up  sons 
and    daughters. 

Sunday  morning  most  of  us  gathered  at 
the  S.C.A.C.W.  meeting  to  hear  Charlotte 
DeForest  speak.  We  met  ourselves  again 
in  the  afternoon  for  a  most  delightful  tea  at 
the  "new  President's  new  house." 

The  only  consolation  about  the  weather  on 
Monday  morning  was  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  poured  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  be  mistaken  and  kept  on 
pouring  so  that  plans  could  be  made.  Some 
of  us,  however,  garbed  ourselves  in  spotless 
white  and  costumes  and  paddled  over  to 
headquarters  only  to  paddle  back  again, 
change  our  bedraggled  plumes  for  nice  warm 
suits  and  leave  our  white  shoes  cleaned  to 
dry  when  the  weather  did,  and  go  to  Alum- 
nae Association  meeting.  Here  Miss  Browne 
announced  that  in  her  collection  of  Alumnae 
Publications,  1901  leads  the  reuning  classes 
with  27  representatives.  Only  one  class  in 
college  has  more  than  we, — '97  with  28  repre- 
sentatives. If  all  of  ours  were  in,  we  should 
have  several  more  than  they.  Those  who 
have  had  anything  published  and  are  still 
blushing  unseen,  please  send  a  copy  to  Miss 
Browne  and  help  us  put  ourselves  where  we 
belong, — at  the  very  pinnacle! 

After  the  College  Sing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Students'  Building  a  skit,  entitled  "Sophia 
Starts  Something,"  written  by  Daisy  Page 
Hersey  was  produced.  Those  who  heard  or 
saw  this  performance  certainly  appeared  to 
be  enjoying  it. 

An  electric  1901  over  the  back  steps  of 
Seelye  Hall  offered  us  a  place  of  retreat. 
Here  we  packed  ourselves,  protected  from  the 
icy  blast  by  white  gauze  fichus  with  yellow 
points  and  our  black  crgpe  paper  bonnets, 
also  adorned  with  trimming  of  yellow  points. 
The  massed  effect  was  exactly  described  by  a 
despairing  member  seeking  a  friend,  who 
went  about  peering  under  the  poke  bonnets 
and  complaining  that  she  couldn't  "tell  one 
potato-bug  from  another."  The  buckets 
are  still,  thanks  be!  part  of  our  costume 
and  were  recognized  with  evident  pleasure  by 
persons  who  remembered  them  from  previ- 
ous years.  One  of  us,  hurrying  to  join  the 
class  with  her  bucket  on  her  arm,  took  as  per- 
sonal tribute  the  remark  made  by  an  admir- 
ing small  boy  to  his  pal, — "Here  comes  an- 
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other  one  of  them  tubs!"  Our  repertoire 
was  limited  for  we  had  found  other  things 
more  important  than  song  rehearsals,  but 
under  Daisy's  leadership  we  did  our  best  and 
somehow  attracted  a  mixed  but  adhesive 
audience  more  devoted  than  parents  them- 
selves. They  would  not  leave  and  must  have 
become  fairly  familiar  with  our  little  ditties 
for  we  kept  repeating  them  to  break  the 
deadly  silences  which  followed  each  outbreak. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  this  night  was  a 
call  from  John  Doleman  and  his  inimitable 
rendition  of  "Fair  Emogeen."  "Be'oldye! 
I  told  ye!"  rang  out  clear  as  of  old  despite 
his  protests  that  he  was  'oarse. 

Tuesday  was  fully  occupied  as  above  in- 
dicated. The  powers  do  not  allow  us  to  sing 
in  procession  any  more,  believing  that  alum- 
nae are  unable  to  walk  and  sing  at  the  same 
time.  Probably  they  are  right:  some  of  us 
cannot  sing  standing  still.  One  of  our  signs 
gave  our  vital  statistics:  194  husbands,  338 
babies;  181  boys,  157  girls.  Another  de- 
manded that  the  crowd  "Behold  us!  Edde- 
cation  Dun  It!"  And  there  were  others, 
beautifully  lettered  and  brought  to  us  by 
Florence  Hinkley  Dana. 

The  only  trouble  about  Ellen's  being 
prominent  as  she  deserves  to  be  is  that  she 
is  forever  running  to  Trustee  meetings  and 
sitting  on  platforms,  instead  of  playing  with 
us.  So  it  was  at  Commencement  exercises. 
Ellen  sat  on  one  side  of  the  platform,  very 
solemn  in  cap  and  gown,  and  Charlotte  De 
Forest  sat  on  the  other  side,  even  more  im- 
posing after  she  had  received  the  beautiful 
hood  which  the  College  gave  her  with  the 
honorary  degree  Litteris  Humaniorum  Doc- 
toris.  Nineteen  hundred  and  one  all  but 
burst  with  pride  and  gratification!  At  the 
Alumnae  Assembly  also  we  were  very  con- 
spicuous, as  you  shall  read  elsewhere. 

The  class  meeting  which  followed  in  Burn- 
ham  gymnasium  was  a  record  breaker  for 
speed  and  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  min- 
utes and  resolutions  will  be  printed  and  duly 
distributed.  Daisy  Page  Hersey  is  our  new 
president.  It  was  decided  that  our  memorial 
to  May  shall  be  a  Service  Fund  for  relief  in 
emergencies  among  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents. The  Fund  may  increase  indefinitely 
and  from  any  source  and  will  perform  the 
kind  of  quiet  service  for  which  May  pos- 
sessed such  rare  genius. 

Class  Supper  was  held  in  the  Edwards 
Church  parlors,  arranged  by  Annie  Buffum 


Williams  and  Marian  Billings.  It  was  a 
memorable  occasion  with  113  present.  The 
tables  were  decked  with  daisies  and  yellow 
snapdragons  and  strewn  with  the  red  roses 
which  Mrs.  Thayer  sent  in  loving  memory  of 
May.  Ellen  was  toastmistress  and  sur- 
passed even  herself.  No  one  but  Ellen  could 
have  steered  us  so  successfully  through  our 
supper.  Esther  Greene  spoke  on  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  wishing  to  work  in  the 
foreign  field,  enumerating  as  important  a 
good  digestion,  willingness  to  try  anything 
once,  ability  to  dance  and  to  play  bridge. 
Anna  Bradford,  our  "Chronic  Student,"  de- 
clared herself  to  be  an  Ex  of  probably  more 
classes  than  anyone  else  in  the  world  but 
claimed  to  belong  really  to  us.  Charlotte 
DeForest,  our  new  Doctor,  introduced  by  a 
killing  story  of  Ellen's  experience  in  doctor- 
ing a  cow  in  France,  spoke  on  "Symptoms" 
of  her  work  in  Japan.  She  left  with  us  the 
inscription  over  the  entrance  to  Pomona 
College:  "They  only  are  loyal  to  this  college 
who  departing  bear  their  added  riches  in 
trust  for  mankind."  Marie  Stuart  Edwards 
spoke  on  "Politics  and  Petticoats."  She  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  of  women  going  into 
legislative  work  since  the  men  are  not  inter- 
ested in  social  problems  and  class  much  of 
the  important  legislation  under  the  general 
heading,  "Infancy,  Maternity,  and  Other 
Diseases."  Telegrams  of  greeting  were  read 
from  Edna  Foley,  Mary  Curtis,  Myra  Field 
Walker,  Jean  Morron,  and  Grace  Peters. 
It  has  been  a  happy  reunion.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  White  Lodge  girls  who  came 
back  and  devoted  themselves  to  helping  us 
through  it.  May  Lewis  was  never  out  of  our 
thoughts,  though  we  could  not  speak  of  her. 
Sustained  by  our  eagerness  to  honor  her  and 
to  realize  in  a  measure  her  ideals  for  us,  we 
were  able  to  hold  our  heads  high,  though  our 
hearts  were  heavy.  As  Laura  Lord  said, 
"May  has  never  been  more  truly  with  us 
than  during  this  Reunion."  R.  R.  M. 

1906 

There  were  two  outstanding  features  of 
our  Fifteenth  which  it  is  safe  to  say  never 
happened  to  any  other  class  at  any  other 
reunion,  and  may  never  happen  again. 

The  181st  class  baby,  Sheldon  Monson 
Holcomb,  was  born  at  the  Dickinson  Hos- 
pital, immediately  following  the  class  supper, 
to  which  his  sporting  mother,  Ethel  Monson, 
had     driven     from     Hartford.     The     class 
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promptly  sent  a  silver  mug  and  spoon  to  their 
Reunion  Baby. 

Another  unparalleled  feature  was  the 
exquisite  1830  costume  of  silk  and  velvet 
brought  from  Edinburgh  by  Bess  Arnold 
Robin.  Bess  had  never  been  back  for  re- 
union since  her  marriage  immediately  after 
graduation,  to  a  Scotchman.  She  innocently 
imagined  that  each  girl  brought  such  a  cos- 
tume and  wired  to  London  to  have  this  one 
made.  Of  course  she  was  asked  to  head  the 
class  in  the  procession. 

Following  her  came  a  third  unique  feature. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Doddie,  the  Red 
Lion  himself  marched  in  line  with  our  charm- 
ing twelve-year-old  Class  Baby,  Betty,  on  his 
arm  like  another  golden-haired  Alice  with  a 
beast  of  Wonderland.  All  the  children  on  the 
campus  followed  the  Lion,  their  eyes  big  with 
terror  and  delight. 

And  the  costumes!  All  hail  to  Fannie 
Furman  and  the  committee.  The  red- 
plumed  bonnets  suited  every  one.  The  red 
earrings  twinkled,  the  boleros  made  a  glori- 
ous splash  of  color,  the  tiny  parasols  were 
coyly  tilted.  Literally  every  one  voted  them 
the  best  of  the  Sophia  costumes.  Inci- 
dentally there  were  84  of  us  and  we  pitied 
those  of  you  who  could  not  come  back  to 
enjoy  wearing  these  croquet  costumes  of  i860. 

Less  unique  happenings,  but  very  delight- 
ful, were  the  class  supper  with  its  lantern 
slides  of  husbands  and  babies,  and  the  class 
picnic  at  Sophia's  own  home.  Business 
women  reported  their  successes,  war  workers 
their  adventures,  and  matrons  their  off- 
spring. Those  who  could  gave  gists  of  the 
absent  ones. 

At  the  class  meeting  there  was  hectic  dis- 
cussion anent  the  raising  of  the  extra  $15,000 
pledged  to  bring  us  up  to  a  respectable  medi- 
ocrity. Those  of  us  there  came  across  half 
the  amount,  even  to  the  last  resource  of 
rifling  our  safe  deposit  boxes  of  Liberty  bonds. 
We  are  looking  to  the  unavoidably  detained 
to  come  across  with  the  rest.  Back  up  Tim 
and  Doddie!  Alice  McCullough,  our  one 
experienced  public  speaker,  reported  the  gift 
at  the  Alumnae  Assembly. 

Speaking  of  Doddie,  she  supervised  the 
making  of  the  wonderful  Golden  Book  pre- 
sented to  our  beloved  Mary  Jordan,  and  her 
Hampshire  Bookshop  has  become  the  ideal  of 
all  book-sellers. 

Timmy  cheerfully  consented  to  her  unani- 
mous reelection,   and  with   Doddie  as  vice- 


president,  Coop  as  treasurer,  and  Melinda  as 
secretary,  will  get  us  in  line  for  the  twentieth. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  volunteer  motor 
service,  our  "footies"  did  not  shriek  when 
they  touched  the  ground,  for  they  seldom 
touched  it !  Mrs.  Mabon's  was  such  a  charm- 
ing, well-run  headquarters  that  we  have 
booked  it  for  the  twentieth. 

Of  course  we  missed  Anna,  but  her  gift 
of  roses  and  her  telegraphed  pledge  served 
to  bridge  the  continent.  One  divorce  was 
reported,  one  bobbed  head  appeared  in  our 
ranks,  but  our  many  successful  careers  and 
our  numerous  new  babies,  prove  that  we  dis- 
tinctly are  not  These  Wild  Old  People. 

J.  M.  S. 

1911'S  TENTH   REUNION 

Could  Sophia  Smith,  our  illustrious  founder, 
have  been  present  at  the  125th  anniversary 
of  her  birth  she  would  have  seen  among  her 
friends  in  Northampton 

K.  K.  Katy,  Greenaway  Katy 

(She's  a  relic  of  the  age  that  I  abhor 

See  how  the  prig,  please,  covers  her  bare  knees, 

I  say!     Ain't  Katy  Greenaway  a  bore?) 

For  this  was  the  song  with  which  191 1  intro- 
duced themselves  as  Sophia  at  the  age  of  10. 
Our  girlish  garb  was  a  rare  combination  of 
our  class  color,  artistic  effect,  and  general 
utility.  Green  poke  bonnets  tied  with  yel- 
low beneath  the  chin ;  green  frocks  with  white 
ruffle  at  the  neck;  white  sash  tied  above  or 
below  the  waist  line  according  to  the  wearer's 
sense  of  the  fitting;  nth  hour  white  puffed 
sleeves  and  handsome  flowered-cretonne 
pantalettes. 

About  half  of  the  reuning  members  of  the 
consecrated  class  were  present  at  "Last 
Chapel"  Saturday  morning,  where  we  heard 
a  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  Miss  Jordan  by 
President  Neilson  and  saw  the  memorial 
medallion  of  her  head,  by  Alice  Morgan 
Wright.  From  there  we  flocked  to  College 
Hall  to  register  and  pay  our  "what-nots"; 
then  to  our  own  Seelye  1 1 ,  where  we  tried  our 
costumes  often,  off  and  on,  and  peered  proudly 
at  the  hundreds  of  little  dodos  on  our  Family 
Tree. 

The  class  was  housed  in  two  tenements 
(otherwise  known  as  Southwick  and  75 
West),  where  we  adjusted  ourselves  as  best 
we  might  to  the  ward-like  bedrooms  and 
bee-hive  dining  rooms. 

At  2  p.m.  "Peter"  (that  same  old  Peter  as 
of  yore)   herded   us  to  long-suffering  Music 
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Hall  for  a  first  attempt  to  master  the  12  new 
songs  which  all  but  mastered  us.  No  change 
from  home-life,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
found  us  busily  plying  the  needle  conforming 
our  costumes  to  modesty  and  perfection. 

That  evening  a  select  few  of  the  fore- 
thoughtful rich  witnessed  192  i's  unusual 
performance  of  "False  Gods"  by  Eugene 
Brieux,  which  we  understand  was  splendidly 
portrayed.  Far  more  numerous  were  those 
of  us  who,  gathered  outside,  caught  amazing 
glimpses  of  limbs  more  economically  painted 
than  clothed. 

Saturday  another  sing,  followed  by  the 
class  meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Morrow  '96 
and  Muriel  Haynes  '04  reminded  us  of  our 
Fund-amental  duties,  resulting  in  prompt 
additional  pledges  from  the  floor  to  the 
amount  of  $700.  Fitting  memorials  were 
read  by  friends  of  the  10  girls  who  have  left 
us  since  our  fifth  reunion.  With  our  usual 
perfect  accord,  the  former  officers  were 
reelected  unanimously  and  we  adjourned 
till  1926. 

Class  Supper — The  Event — occurred  that 
evening  at  the  Methodist  Church  parlors. 
Edith  Angell  Cranshaw  and  her  committee 
produced  a  flawless  affair.  Becky  Smith 
Chandler  outdid  herself  as  toastmistress,  and 
with  her  six  good  toasterettes  we  were  able 
mirthfully  to  digest  their  gibes  with  our 
delicious  meal.  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
answered  Sara's  roll-call  in  one  way  or  another 
according  to  their  desserts.  As  a  final  course 
we  were  served  to  a  treat  of  ourselves  in 
cinema:  "As  you  were"  by  Virginia  Coyle 
and  Mr.  King. 

Before  retiring  we  honored  a  few  classes 
with  the  customary  serenading. 

Sunday — a  glorious  June  day — gave  us  an 
opportunity  for  outdoor  meditation  and 
indoor  introspection,  ending  with  an  interest- 
ing Experience  Meeting  that  evening  when 
we  were  impressed  with  the  varying  accom- 
plishments of  our  classmates. 

Monday,  tears  from  the  sky  for  heaven 
knows  why,  no  Ivy  Day.  At  the  Associa- 
tion meeting  we  found  that  the  alumnae 
had  placed  their  trust  in  191 1  by  electing 
Edith  Angell  Cranshaw-  treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

Monday  afternoon  with  seven  of  our  old 
basket-ball  players  in  the  field,  191 1  "cheered 
the  team  as  they  came  on  the  floor"  and  after 
two  speedy  halves  19 16  asked  for  no  more,  and 
neither  did  we! 


Monday  night  on  the  campus  the  wind 
kept  the  lanterns  from  shining,  but  not  us. 
We  "Roamed  in  the  Gloaming"  till  we  "Do- 
do dropped"  on  the  College  Hall  steps  where 
we  listened  to  the  other  classes,  and  ourselves 
exchanged  gay  repartee.  The  night  was 
climaxed  by  a  confidential  hour,  strictly 
entre-nous,  on  the  Burton  Hall  steps.  (For 
the  really  intimate  details  of  1911's  Reunion 
see  "Our  10th  Reunion  Book.") 

Tuesday  the  parade,  run  off  by  191 1  (the 
usual  job  of  the  10th  reuning  class)  under  the 
skillful  management  of  Eleanor  Goddard 
Daniels.  Having  originated  the  "sign  sys- 
tem" nine  years  ago,  we  deemed  it  wise, 
owing  to  its  recent  abuse,  to  discontinue  the 
custom,  so  published  only  our  statistics — 
to  wit : 

400  members  (all  told). 
299  married. 
431  children. 

The  morning  was  made  perfect  for  us  by 
the  inspiring  presence  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent Seelye  on  the  campus  and  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises,  where  he  offered  the 
prayer  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly  in 
the  afternoon,  where  Sara  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  191 1  in  a  most  eloquent  speech  of 
true  appreciation  for  him  whose  high  ideals 
are  still  the  guiding  light  of  the  alumnae  of 
Smith  College.  A.  H.  K.  and  A.  P.  R. 

1916— FIFTH   REUNION 

The  lucky  third  of  us,  106  to  be  exact,  w-ho 
reuned,  had  such  a  gloriously  hilarious  time 
that  we  are  already  starting  penny  banks  in 
anticipation  of  the  informal  eighth  we  voted 
to  have  if  possible. 

As  a  class,  '16  first  assembled  Saturday 
morning  in  Seelye  16  of  course,  where  a  bor- 
der of  unicorns  successfully  camouflaged  any 
academic  atmosphere.  Mary  Mac  endeav- 
ored nobly  to  lead  us  through  the  formalities 
of  a  meeting,  and  did  manage  to  have  the 
following  officers  elected:  president,  Mary 
Mac,  the  only  candidate  allowed  to  run; 
vice-president,  Fran  Bradshaw  Blanshard; 
secretary,  Dot  Ainsworth  (one  should  say 
Professor  Ainsworth);  and  treasurer,  Pris- 
cilla  McClellan.  Moreover,  we  stayed  in 
enough  order  to  vote  to  ask  the  Dean  to  be- 
come an  honorary  member  of  the  class  and 
to  hear  from  Fran  Hall  Perrins  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance  (does  your  conscience 
prick?).     We  then  adjourned  to  consider  the 
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class  scrap  book  and  the  Costumes.  Pos- 
sibly we  were  supposed  to  represent  Sophia 
Smith  at  the  age  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty. 
Anyway,  imagine  us  bursting  upon  the  as- 
tounded public  view  clad  in  any  192 1  blouse, 
a  voluminous  lavender-flowered  skirt,  a  pur- 
ple hat  that  began  at  our  foreheads,  sloped 
back  at  an  angle  of  about  ninety  degrees  and 
suddenly  decided  to  end  in  a  line  with  our 
ears.  A  beautiful  white  cloth  question  mark, 
I  should  say  plume,  stood  smartly  up  against 
this  purple  slope,  or  was  worn  pinned  back 
into  a  decorous  flatness,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hugus,  was  worn  rakishly  dangling  over  the 
right  eye.  The  center  of  attraction  was 
none  of  these  things,  however,  but  lay  in  the 
pantalettes  of  lavender  that  modestly  pro- 
truded from  the  bottom  of  our  flowered  skirts. 
Some  wore  theirs  long,  and  some  wore  'em 
short,  but  wear  them  we  all  did.  "1916, 
Like  the  College  Conceals  Its  Architecture" 
read  one  of  our  signs.  En  masse  these  cos- 
tumes were  sufficiently  striking.  Seen  alone 
on  lower  Main  Street,  as  one  'i6er  said, 
"  Automobiles  piled  on  top  of  each  other  while 
traffic  stopped  to  watch  the  sight." 

Preceded  by  a  genuine  Eisy  sing  Saturday 
afternoon,  our  class  supper  at  Plymouth  Inn 
brought  out  all  the  costumes.  We  gathered 
at  three  long  tables,  finding  our  places  by 
means  of  charming  purple  ladies,  all  painted 
by  Ellen  Steel.  Each  table  also  had  two 
dainty  figures  clad  in  purple,  which  were  later 
auctioned  off  as  souvenirs  for  the  Fund. 
There  were  purple  balloons  overhead,  not 
needed  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  Fran  Brad- 
shaw  was  an  inspired  toastmistress  and  edi- 
tor of  the  magazine,  articles  from  which 
were  the  evening's  entertainment.  Louise 
Bird  spoke  learnedly  on  "The  Modern 
Mania — A  Complicated  Complex."  Granted 
that  the  modern  undergraduate  had  a  com- 
plex, Louise  could  not  trace  it  back  to  Sophia's 
supressed  desires  nor  yet  to  I9i6's,  but  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  present  complex 
was  caught  from  the  faculty,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  faculty  be  psycho-analyzed, 
in  order  to  restore  peace.  Hugus  spoke  on 
"Education,"  telling  the  story  of  reading  a 
bit  of  Carlyle  to  her  class,  which  neither  she 
nor  the  class  could  understand,  whereupon 
up  rose  a  dear  pupil  and  said,  "Please, 
teacher,  read  some  more  of  your  writings." 
The  Poetess,  Marie  Gilchrist,  read  a  real  pome, 
composed  for  the  occasion,  which  described 
the  changes  since  our  day,  and  ended, 


And  to  show  we're  alums,  it's  down  with  our  thumbs  on 

all  new  fangled  ways 
And  lift  the  chorus  till  we're  gray  and  hoarse — Them 

was  the  good  old  days! 
The  dernier  cri  in  styles  was  brought  us  by 
Mil  Schmolze,  who  reduced  dress  to  its  low- 
est terms,  and,  to  quote  the  toastmistress, 
"said  a  mouthful."  After  a  Hill's  tour  from 
the  Near  East,  Eleanor  Ayres  called  the  roll, 
bringing  forth  eight  blushing  fiancees, 
namely,  Mildred  Ackerman,  Dot  Atwill, 
Decia  Beebe,  Mildred  Jourdan,  Helen  Hogel, 
Louise  Sherburne,  Edith  Wells,  and  Julia 
McGregor.  President  Neilson  came  in  and 
called  us  "Pure  Burton  Brand,"  to  which  we 
replied  with  a  parade  sign  of,  "We  may  be 
Pure  Burton  Brand,  but  We  Mix  Well  with 
Scotch." 

Sunday  we  wandered  far  afield,  in  groups, 
getting  back  for  a  sing  "In  the  same  place 
but  inside,"  in  the  afternoon.  Monday 
found  our  pantalettes  bedraggled  by  rain  in 
the  morning,  but  working  hard  at  night.  We 
had  an  Even  sing  with  '18  and  '20  on  the 
Students'  Building  Steps,  and  as  darkness 
fell,  wandered  off  to  the  tune  of  "Tramp 
tramp  tramp  '16  is  marching,"  finally  to 
settle  down  on  the  steps  of  Seelye  Hall,  there 
to  sing  all  the  songs  we  ever  had,  from  "Why 
Did  I  come  to  Hamp?"  to  "I  may  look  very 
old  to  you,"  until  John  put  out  the  lights  at 
midnight.  Our  percentage  may  have  been 
low,  but  our  pep  was  high,  for  we  outsang 
everyone  else  by  an  hour. 

Tuesday  we  paraded,  feeling  like  our  song, 
We're  dressed  like  Aunt  Sophia,  the  founder  of  our  tree, 
Would  that  she  were  here  to-day  to  see  what  she  can  see. 
Out  would  come  her  spectacles,  she'd  open  wide  her 

eye, 
And  smile  at  1916,  as  we  go  marching  by. 

J.  R.  H. 

1918,S  THIRD  REUNION 

Thursday,  June  9,  a  typical  Smith  College 
spring  day,  found  19 18  well  established  in 
Northampton.  Were  we  glad  to  see  the  hills 
again?  They  made  us  feel  as  youthful  in 
spirit  as  the  youngest  shortskirted,  bobbed- 
haired  undergraduate.  Thanks  to  Mary 
Mensel's  efficient  arrangements,  many  of  us 
were  able  to  stay  at  109  Elm  St.,  and  even 
though  a  little  sophomore  in  referring  to  us 
asked  who  the  women  at  her  house  were,  our 
fresh  spirits  were  in  no  way  dampened. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  find  so 
many  back  and  to  realize  that  love  for  Smith 
and  19 1 8  had  brought  some  from  long  dis- 
tances, and  others,  tired  out  with  their  hard 
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year's  work,  had  made  the  effort  to  get  there, 
while  still  others  had  run  away  from  home 
cares  to  have  a  few  precious  days  in  Hamp. 
We  were  mighty  glad  to  see  Ora  Crofut  Paul 
and  Ora's  baby  boy. 

Friday  morning  we  gathered  at  our  head- 
quarters in  Seelye  17,  where  Anne  Sparks 
Bergamini  and  Hazel  Sadler  were  busy  with 
our  unique  class  costumes,  to  hear  the  news 
and  learn  the  new  names  of  our  married  class- 
mates. We  were  very  sorry  Alison,  Honey, 
Sally,  Nancy  and  many  other  good  friends 
could  not  be  with  us  and  we  hope  to  see  them 
back  at  our  fifth. 

Saturday  night  125  sat  down  to  our  class 
supper  in  the  gymnasium.  Sara  Bache- 
Wiig  and  Mina  Kirstein,  two  of  our  faculty 
members  of  whom  '18  is  justly  proud,  enter- 
tained us,  and  we  never  realized  before  that 
faculty  could  be  so  entertaining.  President 
Neilson  said  that  even  though  Sara  was 
faculty,  we  shouldn't  believe  a  word  she  said, 
and  I  suppose  that  went  for  Mina  too. 
Helen  and  Margaret  Perkins  told  of  the  great 
events  in  the  Perkins  family  last  year,  that  is, 
Margaret  described  her  unusual  trip  to 
Serbia,  and  Helen,  actions  speaking  louder 
than  words,  ran  around  the  tables  to  announce 
her  engagement.  Harriet  Cheney,  roll-call 
in  hand,  suggested  that  as  this  was  an  age  of 
woman's  rights,  we  run  around  the  table  and 
tell  him  afterwards.  If  engagements  are  the 
mark  of  popularity,  we  are  surely  a  most 
engaging  class. 

Being  a  trifle  footsore  and  weary,  we  were 
just  as  glad  the  alumnae  parade  was  post- 
poned until  Tuesday,  when  we  had  regained 
our  usual  '18  pep.  Original  banners  heralded 
our  approach  such  as: 

"If  Edison  had  been  president,  1918  would 
be  in  College  yet." 

"85  husbands  and  we  had  no  Prom." 

"Eatless,  Meatless,  Sweetless,  and  look  at 
us  now." 

Eddie  Thornton's  enthusiasm  never 
dwindled  and  three  years  out  of  college  have 
improved  our  voices  somewhat. 

Those  of  us  who  could  get  in  saw  '2 1  grad- 
uate. Nineteen  twenty-one  is  very  dear  to 
19 18.  She  is  the  last  class  to  remember  us 
in  college  and  with  grave  interest  we've 
watched  our  freshmen  grow  to  seniors  and 
graduate. 

Our  hearts  were  stirred  as  ever  by  Presi- 
dent Seelye's  prayer  and  we  hope  he  knows 
how  beloved  by  all' 18  he  is. 


Altogether  'i8's  third  was  a  remarkable 
reunion.  We  congratulate  Heppie,  who  was 
so  largely  responsible  for  its  success,  and  we 
hope  the  same  unusual  class  spirit  will  mark 
'i8's  fifth.  D.  R. 

1920'S   REUNION 

Timid  batches  of  us  in  twos  and  threes 
stepped  with  new-old  sensations  upon  the 
station  platform  of  the  Paradise  of  America  as 
early  as  the  Monday  preceding  Commence- 
ment Week  and  the  procession  continued  in 
the  direction  of  our  own  particular  Garden  of 
Eden  until  as  late  as  Ivy  Day  itself.  The 
pioneers,  fortified  with  impressive  lists  of  their 
acquaintances  in  the  classes  of  '21,  '22,  '23, 
and  '24  stepped  bravely  forward,  winced 
slightly  in  the  face  of  long,  linked  lines  of 
bobbed-haired  girls  which  passed  them  on 
Main  Street  without  a  sign  of  recognition,  and 
finally  flung  themselves  with  little  shouts  of 
relief  into  the  first  familiar  arms. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  comfortably 
large  nucleus  of  ourselves,  and  the  evening 
of  the  Last  Step  Sing  saw  us  enthusiastically 
holding  our  own  on  Alumnae  Steps.  We 
succumbed  immediately  to  the  prevailing 
dramatic  fervor  and  gave  the  cast  of  1921's 
Senior  Dramatics  reason  to  be  greatly  flat- 
tered by  the  ardor  with  which  we  patronized 
the  Academy  of  Music,  not  only  honoring  the 
play  with  our  official  presence  in  official  seats 
for  one  performance,  but  often  unofficially 
dropping  in  from  unguarded  fire-escapes 
upon  favorite  scenes  or  acts  throughout  the 
other  two  evenings.  In  fact  so  successful 
were  we  in  rejuvenating  ourselves,  that  the 
privilege  of  running  errands  for  members  of 
the  cast  filled  us  with  sophomoric  thrills. 
The  finished  production  of  "False  Gods"  was 
a  tremendously  impressive  accomplishment 
and  if  the  mental  observations  made  by  some 
members  of  1920  were  at  times  not  frankly  but 
frantically  humorous,  there  was  a  reason. 

At  Last  Chapel  Saturday  morning,  sur- 
rounded by  familiar  sights  and  sounds,  we 
felt  that  we  had  come  into  our  own  once  more 
and  listened  to  the  reports  of  college  activi- 
ties, acquisitions,  and  losses  with  an  under- 
graduate degree  of  interest.  We  missed 
particularly  Miss  Jordan's  face  on  the  plat- 
form but  were  happy  to  learn  of  the  lasting 
evidences  of  her  influence  and  personality, 
which  will  remain  always  with  the  College. 

Sunday  with  its  glorious  weather  and  clear 
chimes  was  a  tranquil  interval  which  ended 
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in  the  benediction  of  Organ  Vespers  and  a 
glorious  sunset  promising  well  for  the  next  day. 

Unfortunately,  we  awoke  to  an  uncertain 
drizzle,  and,  true  to  good  old  college  days, 
stood  on  one  foot  in  white  and  on  the  other  in 
black,  as  undecided  as  the  weather.  In 
spite  of  a  few  rainy  hours,  time  did  not  hang 
heavy  on  our  hands.  A  few  of  us  hovered 
in  the  background  of  a  business  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  at  Students'  Build- 
ing, while  the  more  fortunate  attended  Indoor 
Ivy  Exercises  and  gazed  with  curious  eyes 
upon  the  first  grand  ensemble  of  1921  fami- 
lies. The  afternoon  was  humming  with 
activities.  Collegiate  young  alumnae  rushed 
from  lunch  to  impromptu  athletics,  to  the 
Closing  Concert,  to  rehearsals  of  the  1920 
Stunt,  to  a  grand  finale  of  society  teas  and 
punch.  Evening  consisted  of  the  usual 
seething  mass  of  hilarious  reuners,  assembling 
and  singing  and  breaking  into  its  thousand 
component  parts  with  all  its  colors  and 
laughter  and  mob-psychology,  flowing 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
campus  and  rippling  down  Main  Street  to  a 
gay  whirlpool  at  Beckmann's  and  beyond. 

After  the  Alumnae  Parade  Tuesday  morn- 
ing in  which  we  boasted  our  most  recent  ac- 
quisition, Idella  Lyman  Tapley,  and  a  good 
200  of  our  class  clad  in  purple  Sophia  bonnets 
and  capes,  we  held  a  class  meeting  and  unani- 
mously reelected  our  former  officers,  rein- 
stating Katherine  S.  Thompson  president, 
Margaret  Marsh  vice-president,  and  Marian 
Hill  secretary-treasurer.  Reports  were  given 
on  the  financial  standing  of  the  class  by 
Marian  Hill,  on  the  1920  Fund  Committee 
by  Marion  Webb,  and  on  the  lamentable 
shortage  in  payment  on  the  interest  of  our 
life  insurance  policies  by  Josephine  Taylor. 
The  cause  for  complaint  seems  most  justi- 
fiable and  everyone  who  has  not  paid  to  date 
is  urged  to  send  the  necessary  individual 
quota  of  $4.50  for  192 1  to  Josephine  Taylor 
immediately.  A  plan  for  investigating  some 
scheme  for  returning  for  reunions  with  classes 
with  whom  we  have  been  in  college  was  ac- 
cepted and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ap- 
pointed committee.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned,  but  the  entire  class  united  again 
in  the  evening  for  class  supper  at  Students' 
Building. 

Evidences  of  the  Stunt  appeared  early 
among  a  few  members  of  the  class  who  came 
in  costume  and  after  delightful  speeches 
from  Edith  Levy,  Nora  Kelley,  and  Virginia 


Heinlein  under  the  leadership  of  Katharine 
Kimball  as  toastmistress,  the  1920  take-off 
on  "False  Gods,"  a  great  classic  entitled  "Hot 
Dogs,"  was  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  applause  it  received  should 
have  been  most  gratifying  to  Siloma  Hunt, 
under  whose  efficient  leadership  it  was  organ- 
ized and  coached. 

Wednesday  saw  a  reluctant  departure, 
but  having  discovered  how  easy  reunions  are, 
there  was  little  attendant  sadness.  We  all 
knew  how  soon  we  should  reassemble  and 
eat  and  bat  and  sing  together  in  the  same  old 
way.  J.  M. 

FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUS- 
TEES'   MEETING  JUNE   13,  1921 

Mr.  George  S.  Stevenson  of  Hartford, 
Conn,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Professor 
Arthur  L.  Gillett  who  retires  under  the  new 
plan  of  tenure  of  trustees.  The  Board  also 
accepted  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Davies  and  appointed  Dr. 
John  A.  Houston  of  the  Northampton  State 
Hospital  to  complete  the  term  of  Bishop 
Davies.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  the 
President  was  instructed  to  invite  Dean  Corn- 
stock  to  sit  with  the  Board  in  the  future. 

REGISTRATION  AT  ALUMNAE  HEADQUAR- 
TERS, COMMENCEMENT  1921 

1881 

Mary  Barnard  Daniell,  Alice  Browne,  Lucia  Clapp 
Noyes,  Harriette  Dunton  Dana,  Eliza  Huntington, 
Sarah  Kellogg,  Affa  Miner  Tuttle,  Harriet  Pratt  Barton, 
Mary  Proctor.  Ex-1881,  Annie  Cartwright  Brock,  Mar- 
ion Cunningham  Freeman,  Mary  Tyler. 
1886 

Adele  Allen,  Mary  Carter  Duncan,  Emma  Bradley, 
Alice  Bradbury  Lewis,  Ellen  Davis  Wood,  Mary  East- 
man,  Ginevra  Fuller  Duncan,  Hattie  Hill  Elliott,  Leona 
Peirce,  Jennette  Perry  Lee,  Harriett  Risley  Foote,  Annie 
Russell  Marble,  Henrietta  Seelye,  Abby  Slade,  Alice 
Waite,  Lucy  Wright  Pearson.  Ex-1886,  Charlotte  Bur- 
leigh Boyer,  Mabelle  Clough,  Mabell  Cook,  Hattie 
Cushman,  Margaret  Atwater  Jones,  Mabel  Kidder  Sel- 
den,  Susanne  Lathrop,  Susan  Topliff  Davis. 
1891 

Grace  Ames,  Amy  Barbour,  Anna  Billings,  Mary 
Brown  Harding.  Harriet  Brown  Darling.  Carita  Chap- 
man MacDougall.  Edith  Clark  Sligh,  Alice  Clute  Ely, 
Nellie  Comins  Whitaker,  Catherine  Dole,  Bertha  Dwight 
Cole,  Susan  Fuller  Albright,  Helen  Greene,  Helen  He- 
witt, Susette  Lauriat  Lane,  Katharine  Meigs,  Carolyn 
Peck  Boardman,  Louise  Phillips  Houghton,  Lucy  Pratt 
Short,  Grace  Rand  Page.  Helen  Rice  Barker,  Laura 
Sawin  Tilley,  Ellen  Sherman,  Alice  Sherwood,  Jennie 
Stetson  Bowen,  Cornelia  Trowbridge,  Grace  Weston, 
Lucia  Wheeler,  Carra  Wilcox,  Mary  Wilson.  Ex-1891, 
Eugenia  Barnes  Chippendale,  Lucia  Cary,  Mary  Hill 
Lewis,  Anne  LaMonte  Griswold,  Constance  Waite 
Rouse,  Clara  Whitehill. 

1896 

Helen  Abbott,  Isabel  Adams  Deland,  Isabella  Bart- 
lett  Bunker,  Lucy  Bartlett  Walsh,  Clara  Bates  Clarke, 
Emily  Betts  Straver,  Lucy  Bigelow,  Caroline  Brewster, 
Clara  Burnham  Platner,  Eleanor  Bush  Woods.  Mabel 
Calef  Allen,  Mary  Carpenter  Murphy,  Lotta  Casler, 
Marion  Chase  Howard,  Alice  Childs,  Flora  Clark  Win- 
chester, Margaret  Coe  Ninde,  Eva  Cook  Rudd,  Laura 
Crane  Burgess,  Carlene  Curtis  Blunt,  Elizabeth  Cutter 
Morrow,  Alice  Day  Gardner,  Alice  Dike,  Ellen  Duck- 
worth Trull,  Edith  Dugan  Eveleth,  Mabel  Durand  Pine, 
Mary  Ellis,  Jane  Estabrook  Ewell,  Isabella  Foote  Pink- 
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ham.  Laura  Gay,  Julia  Gilraan  Clark,  Mary  Goodman, 
Martha  Hale  Harts,  Claire  Hammond  Rand.  Mary 
Hawes,  Bertha  Herrick  Husted,  Eva  Hills  Eastman. 
Nancy  Hoisington,  Caroline  Jenkins,  Frances  Jones, 
Louise  Keller  Horton,  Maria  Keyes  Mooers,  Florence 
Kimball  Phelan,  Edith  Leeds  Bannon,  Grace  Lillibridge 
Russell,  Margaret  Manson  Holcomb,  Elisabeth  Marshall 
Dwinnell.  Constance  McCalmont  Humphrey,  Alice  Mc- 
Duffee.  Harriet  Minor,  Hannah  Myrick,  Caroline  Neal- 
ley  Miller,  Mary  Parrish,  Mary  Poland  Cushman,  Ila 
Roberts  Schneider,  Edith  Rockwell,  Katherine  Smith, 
Mary  Smith,  Carolyn  Snow  Merrell,  Florence  Stewart 
Anderson,  Mary  Storrs  IbershofT,  Elisabeth  Stone,  Lena 
Ullrich  Ewing.  Katherine  Van  Hovenberg  Brown,  Edith 
Walker,  Sophie  Washburn  Bateman,  Theodora  Watters. 
Miriam  Webb,  Edith  Wheeler  Ripley,  Kate  Williams 
Moseley,  Caroline  Wing,  Anne  Young  Copeland.  Ex- 
1806,  Annie  Allen,  Lena  Clark  Bridgman,  Maude  Field, 
Edith  Hart  Holcomb,  Mabel  Millett  Carhart,  Bertha 
Nixon  de  Tarnowsky,  Florence  Paine  Noyes.  Isabella 
Taylor  Reynolds,  Martha  Sanford,  Frances  Stevenson 
Phillips,  Sarah  Tappan  Coe. 
1901 

Marion  Ashley  Ahlborn,  Mary  Barrett,  Mary  Bar- 
stow  Guernsey,  Jennette  Bartholomew  Robotham,  Alice 
Batchelder,  Mary  Bellows,  Marian  Billings,  Miriam 
Birdseye,  Ethyl  Bradley,  Alice  Brannon,  Mabel  Brewer 
Higgins,  Elisabeth  Brown  Stearns,  Helen  Brown,  Ethel 
Brocklebank,  Frances  Buffington  Bartter,  Annie  Buf- 
fum  Williams,  Florence  Byles  Barr,  Agnes  Childs  Hinck- 
ley, Josephine  Chrysler,  Dora  Clifford  Monroe,  Blanche 
Clough  Farrington,  Ethel  Cobb  Arnold,  Helen  Coburn 
Stevens,  Mary  Coggeshall,  Alice  Cummings  Hudson, 
Eleanor  Davidson  White,  Daisy  Day,  Charlotte  DeFor- 
est,  Sarah  DeForest  Pettus,  Mildred  Dewey  Hay,  Eliza- 
beth Dike,  Katherine  Dillon,  Alice  Duckworth  Pearson, 
Ellen  Duggan  Connor,  Lucy  Ellsworth  Creevey,  Ellen 
Emerson  Davenport,  Jane  Emerson  McMullen,  Mar- 
guerite Fellows  Melcher,  Claire  Foster  Rahe,  Marjory 
Gane  Harkness,  Fanny  Garrison,  Laura  Gere,  Agnes 
Gilchrist  Watterson,  Louise  Harris  Beach,  Esther 
Greene,  Mabel  Hedden  Havell,  Florence  Hinkley  Dana, 
Martha  Howey,  Belsita  Hull  Rockwell,  Mary  Hunter 
Oliver,  Edith  Hurlburt,  Shirley  Hunt,  Hannah  Johnson 
Stoddard,  Amy  Jones  Rice,  Jessamine  Kimball  Draper, 
Edith  Laskey  Parker,  Delia  Leavens,  Frances  Lips  Har- 
shaw,  Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball,  Grace  Larmonth 
Snow,  Rosamond  Lent,  Alison  Locke,  Julia  Logan, 
Laura  Lord  Scales,  Rebecca  Mack,  Maude  Miner, 
Methyl  Oakes  Palfrey,  Marguerite  Page  Hersey,  Erne- 
line  Palmer  Spalding,  Agnes  Patton  Woodhull.  Florence 
Pooke,  Helen  Pooke,  Amy  Pope  Shirk,  Antoinette  Put- 
man-Cramer,  Clara  Reed,  Alice  Richardson  Rawlinson, 
Bertha  Richardson  Lucas,  Katherine  Rising  Coy,  Persis 
Rowell  Martin,  Caroline  Rumbold,  Anna  Sanborn 
Brown,  Mary  Sayles  Moore,  Clara  Schauffler,  Marion 
Sharp,  Janet  Sheldon  Gordon,  Martha  Sherman  Dixon 
Jennie  Shipman,  Helen  Shoemaker  Elmer,  Ruth  Slade, 
Helen  Smith  Hamilton,  Rosa  Smith  Bull,  Florence 
Smyth  Reynolds,  Helen  Stratton,  Marie  Stuart  Ed- 
wards, Marian  Sutton,  Bertha  Sumner  Bigelow,  Amy 
Taylor,  Laura  Thayer  Neal,  Edith  Tilden,  Miriam  Tit- 
comb,  Grace  Viele,  Leslie  Vinal,  Josephine  Waymoth, 
Gertrude  Weil,  Dolly  Whittelsey,  Elizabeth  Wilson, 
Ruth  Wilson  Hawley,  Sarah  Woodward  McRae,  Louise 
Worthen,  Fannie  Yeaw.  Ex-1901,  Isabel  Adams  Dodge, 
Anna  Bradford  Hubbard,  Mary  Chase  Lane,  Nellie  Lunt 
Watkins,  Marion  Niles,  Helen  Mcintosh  Galbraith, 
Helen  Olcott,  Florence  Reeves,  Julia  Stevens,  Alice 
Taggart. 

1906 

Mary  Abbott  Cate,  Helena  Alford,  Elizabeth  Arnold 
Robin,  Alice  Barker  Ballard,  Ruth  Bangs  Rhodes, 
Helen  Barker  Allen,  Sarah  Bartlett,  Nettie  Baumann, 
Amelia  Bent  Burnett,  Louise  Bodine  How,  Margaret 
Bridges  Blakeslee,  Alice  Cary  Newlands,  Hazel  Cary 
Kerr,  Susan  Coolidge  Sanford,  Gertrude  Cooper  Dean, 
Virginia  Cox  Brank,  Elsie  Damon  Simonds,  Louise  Day 
Duffy,  Rosamond  Denison  McLean,  Elizabeth  Dixon 
Clark,  Marion  Dodd,  Mary  Dunton  Graves,  Marian  El- 
lis Gilbert,  Ruth  Finch,  Ruth  Flather  MacBriar,  Alice 
Foster  McCulloch,  Fannie  Furman  Potter,  Mary  Gallup 
Weidman,  Ethel  Gleason  McGeorge,  Ethel  Hammond, 
Florence  Harrison,  Alice  Hildebrand,  Caroline  Hinman, 
Margaret  Hutchins,  Marion  Keeler,  Mabel  Kent,  Cass- 
andra Kinsman,  Helen  Larmonth,  Edna  MacRobert 
Morse,  Florence  Mann  Spoehr,  Frances  Manning  Bent, 
Anna  Marble.  Janet  Mason  Slauson,  Ethel  Merrifield, 
Ida  Merrill,  Catharine  Mitchell,  Myra  Mitchell,  Edith 
Moore  Atwood,  Ethel  Moore,  Marie  Murkland  Howard, 
Margaret  Norton,  Gladys  Pierce,  Helen  Pomeroy,  Clara 
Porter,  Melinda  Prince  Smith,  Helen  Putnam  Kings- 
bury, Alice  Raymond  Biram,  Marion  Reynolds,  Alma 


Roberts  Ebersol,  Fannie  Robinson,  Marion  Robinson, 
Minnie  Shedd,  Theo  Sibley  Squire,  Maud  Skidmore  Bar- 
ber, Florence  Sternberger  Bisbee,  Margaret  Stone  Dodge, 
Susan  Tanner  Larkin,  Helen  Tearse,  Julia  Thomas, 
Grace  Treadwell  Johnson,  Grace  Warfield.  Bessie  War- 
ren Skelton,  Genevieve  Waters,  Edna  Wells  Root,  Mil- 
dred Wiggin,  Mary  Wilson  Perry.  Ex-1906,  Eloise 
Beers  Farley,  Alice  Clement,  Helen  Gale  Coale.  Jane 
Morey. 

1911 
Marjorie  Addis,  Amy  Alvord  Borst.  Katharine  Ame3 
George,  Edith  Angell  Cranshaw,  Welcome  Ayer,  Ethel 
Bailey,  Florence  Baker,  Ruth  Baker  Nicholson,  Ruth 
Barnes  Gorman,  Eleanor  Barrows,  Florence  Barrows, 
Elsie  Baskin  Adams,  Mary  Bates  Hinds,  Bertha  Bender 
Biele,  Florence  Blodgett  McClelland,  Agnes  Bowman, 
Eda  Brewer  Woolley,  Arline  Brooks  Pease,  Caroline 
Brown,  Marjorie  Browning  Murchie,  Madalene  Bullard 
Patton,  Gladys  Burgess  Clifton,  Madeline  Burns  Wil- 
son, Blanche  Buttfield  Pratt.  Mary  Camp  Hooton,  Edith 
Case  Pearson,  Helen  Catlin,  Leila  Chapin,  Grace  Clark 
Dillingham,  Margaret  Clark  Williams,  Lesley  Church 
Eaton,  Beatrice  Conn  Rothschild,  Ruth  Colby,  Virginia 
Coyle.  Ethel  Cox  Lowell,  Martha  Davis,  Elsa  Detmold 
Holliday,  Marion  Ditman  Clark,  Josephine  Dormitzer 
Abbott,  Irene  Du  Bois  Pitcher,  Elizabeth  Duffield, 
Helen  Earle  Johnston,  Harriet  Ellis,  Sara  Evans  Kent, 
Ruth  Everett,  Elizabeth  Faber  Keithley,  Louise  Fielder 
Black,  Eleanor  Fisher  Grose,  Helen  Fitzgerald  Leonard, 
Margaret  Foss  Thomas,  Clara  Franklin  Stockbridge, 
Helen  French  Graham,  Mary  Getchell  Dinsmore,  Hazel 
Gleason,  Eleanor  Goddard  Daniels,  Mary  Gottfried, 
Ruth  Griffith  Pinkham,  Isabel  Guilbert  Wales,  Marion 
Hadkins  Martin,  Mollie  Hanson,  Pauline  Haskell  Cross- 
man,  Emilie  Heffron  Sisson,  Agnes  Heinta  Kennedy, 
Edna  Hilburn  Little,  Geneva  Hinch,  Emily  Hix  Faber. 
Lillian  Hockenberger,  Edna  Hodgman  Carlaw,  Sarah 
Holton,  Mildred  Hotchkiss  Plant,  Eleanore  Ide,  Polly 
James  Emerson,  Jean  Johnson  Goddard,  Mildred  Jor- 
dan, Marian  Keith  Gray,  Minerva  King,  Marjorie  Kil- 
patrick,  Joyce  Knowl ton  Zinsser,  Mildred  Lange  Davies, 
Mary  Little,  Winifred  Lyman,  Margaret  McCrary  Bout- 
well,  Gertrude  McKelvey  Jones,  Althea  Marks,  Gladys 
Megie  Kingsley,  Julia  Miller,  Gertrude  Moodey,  Eliza- 
beth Moos  Redheffer,  Elizabeth  Nye,  Margaret  Ober- 
empt  Palmer,  Gladys  Owen  Kiekhofer,  Dorothea  Page 
Cornwell,  Carolyn  Palmer,  Anne  Parsons  Hall,  Grace 
Parsons,  Mary  Patten,  Dorothy  Pearson  Abbott,  Mil- 
dred Plummer  Wells,  Mira  Poler,  Dorothy  Power  Town- 
send,  Emily  Rankin,  Mary  Rice  Moseley,  Sophronia 
Roberts,  Anna  Rochester,  Ethel  Roome  Boutelle,  Mar- 
garet Russell,  Raena  Ryerson  Smith,  Adele  Scott  Saul, 
Henrietta  Scott,  Dolly  Searle  Allen,  Agnes  Senior  Sea- 
songood,  lima  Sessions  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Sherwood, 
Merle  Shidler  Warner,  Alice  Smith,  Amy  Smith  Wood- 
berry,  Rebecca  Smith  Chandler,  RuthSpaulding,  Muriel 
Spicer  Carroll,  Helen  Sprague,  Mary  Stevens  Colwell, 
Carlotta  Stone  Robbins,  Florence  Sturtevant  Norton, 
Sara  Sugerman,  Sadie  Sweet,  Josephine  Thomas,  Alice 
Thompson  Currier,  Elizabeth  Thome,  Julia  Todd,  Mar- 
garet Townsend  O'Brien,  Mary  Tweedy,  Marguerite 
Underwood  Labaree,  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Ora  Van  Slyke, 
Ethel  Wales  Kingman,  Anna  Walsh,  Bertha  Ward 
Thompson,  Ruth  Warner,  Katherine  Wilbar  Utter, 
Laura  Wilber,  Margaretta  Williams  Mullen,  Marjorie 
Wesson  Francis,  Louise  West  Seay,  Eleanor  Williams 
Vandiver,  Carolyn  Woolley  Glass,  Esther  Wyman,  Mar- 
ian Yeaw  Biglow.  Ex-1911,  Elizabeth  Babcock,  Ma- 
bel Conover,  Marjorie  Fuller  Emerson,  Fannie  Graham 
Yale,  Alice  Peck  Snow,  Margaret  Shepard  Newton. 

1916 
Martha  Abbott,  Mildred  Ackerman,  Dorothy  Ains- 
worth,  Lula  Allen,  Mary  Allen  Forsyth,  Anna  Alofsin, 
Virginia  Andrews  Smith,  Dorothy  Attwill,  Eleanor 
Ayers,  Mary  Baker,  Decia  Beebe,  Margaret  Beebe,  Mar- 
ion Berkey  Boltwood,  Louise  Bird,  Frances  Bradshaw 
Blanshard,  Louise  Brown  Emerson,  Caroline  Bruner, 
Dorothy  Buhler,  Helen  Cadwell,  Zoe  Carey,  Hulda 
Chapman,  Emily  Clapp  Gleason,  Helen  Cobb,  Eleanor 
Coit,  Marjorie  Darr,  Dorrice  Davis,  Mary  Davidson, 
Gwendolen  Davidson,  Marguerite  Dobson  Nicholson, 
Edna  Donnell,  Elizabeth  Downes,  Helen  Dunn,  Mar- 
garet Elliott,  Emily  Espy,  Elizabeth  Fellows  Viles, 
Helen  Fernald,  Emma  Gelders  Sterne,  Esther  Gilbert, 
Marie  Gilchrist,  Elsie  Green,  Helen  Gulick  King, 
Frances  Hall  Perrins,  Emma  Hartford  Nelson,  Eleanor 
Hatch,  Leonore  Healey,  Margaret  Henry  Graver,  Jus- 
tina  Hill,  Helen  Hogel,  Alice  Huber,  Elizabeth  Hugus, 
Elizabeth  Hunter  Beahm,  Helen  James,  Helen  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  Jones,  Ellen  Jones,  Margaret  Jones  Little, 
Ruth  Kilborn,  Margaret  King,  Priscilla  McClellan,  Es- 
tella  MacFarland,  Lois  McKinney  Shapleigh,  Mary  Mc- 
Millan, Ellen  Mara,  Alberta  Merrill  Hunneman,  Faith 
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Meserve,  Marjorie  Miller,  Harriet  Moriarty,  Vera  Mont- 
ville,  Mildred  Moore,  Constance  Mordecai  Cardozo, 
Margaret  Oliphant  Henderson,  Ada  Orndoff  Clovis, 
Luella  Orr  Baldwin,  Dorothy  Parsons,  Augusta  Pat- 
ton,  Mildred  Porter,  Persis  Pottinger,  Frances  Putnam, 
Elinor  Roberson,  Verona  Rouse  King,  Mildred  Schmolze, 
Ruth  Selden  Griswold,  Margaret  Shepardson  Jones,  Ada 
Sherburne,  Harriet  Skidmore,  Margaret  Smith  Staples, 
Louise  Smith,  Marjorie  Smith  Wallace,  Mabel  Somers, 
Abbie  Stanley,  Ellen  Steel,  Frances  Steinbach,  Evelyn 
Stevens  Stahlberg,  Esther  Stewart  Reinecke,  Katharine 
Stone,  Gladys  Story  Remsen,  Jean  Tait  Robertson, 
Dorothea  Underwood,  Ethel  Ward,  Louise  Weigand 
Myers,  Edith  Wells,  Beatrice  Wheeler  Blake,  Eleanor 
Wild  Clark,  Sarah  Wilmot,  Elsie  Wright,  Hazel  Wyeth 
Williams,  Georgia  Young  Farnsworth.  Ex-1916,  Alice 
Bragaw  Markham,  Mary  Robbins  Edgarton. 
1918 

Helen  Ames,  Helen  Arey,  Sara  Bache-Wiig,  Alice 
Baker,  Marjorie  Balch,  Florence  Barnum,  Dorothy 
Bates,  Frances  Bates,  Margaret  Beach,  Elsa  Bluethen- 
thal  Strause,  Hilda  Brace  Stebbins,  Katharine  Bradley, 
Elsie  Briggs,  Christine  Brown  Schmeitz,  Mildred  Burpee 
Brock,  Elisabeth  Burton,  Augusta  Burwell,  Emily  Bush, 
Dorcas  Brigham,  Ruth  Capen,  Gladys  Chace,  Harriet 
Cheney,  Katharine  Coe,  Evelyn  Collner,  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  Mildred  Clark  Black,  Sylvia  Cook,  Alice  Coon, 
Ora  Crofut  Paul,  Madeleine  Cullen,  Clara  Curtiss, 
Marjorie  Dakin,  Gladys  David,  Eugenie  De  Kalb, 
Elinor  Edgar,  Mary  Elder,  Louise  Ellsworth,  Martha 
Emmons  Cooke,  Anna  Fessenden,  Eleanor  Field  Saner, 
Charlotte  Fisher,  Ruth  Gardiner,  Hilda  Gleaves,  Eva 
Gove  Seely,  Margaret  Gustetter,  Dorothy  Gray,  Esther 
Hall,  Marjorie  Hanson,  Helen  Hardwick,  Elsie  Heinrich, 
Margaret  Hepburn  Snyder,  Bernice  Henderson,  Helen 
Himmelsbach,  Beata  Hinaman  Carmody,  Mary  Hottel 
Litsinger,  Helen  Horton,  Anne  Howell,  Louise  Hunt  Kil- 
patrick,  Marguerite  Jewell,  Doris  Kendrick,  Jane  Kerley, 
Helen  Kotting  Maurice,  Frances  Knapp,  Dorothy 
Knight,  Martha  Lawrence,  Elizabeth  Leech,  Gertrude 
Leddon,  Mildred  Lee,  Ruth  Liddle,  Barbara  Lincoln, 
Sarah  Lippincott,  Agnes  Little,  Marjorie  Lord,  Eliza- 
beth McConnell,  Nancy  McCreary,  Jeannette  Macdon- 
ald  Cross,  Katherine  McGovern,  Mary  McMahon, 
Dorothy  Martin,  Margaret  Matthews  Otte,  Maren 
Mendenhall,  Mary  Mensel,  Agnes  Merrill,  Louise  Mer- 
ritt,  Elizabeth  Miner,  Gertrude  Muller,  Esther  Nichols, 
Harriett  Noel  Burgess,  Margaret  Oldham  Green,  Helen 
Owen,  Marjorie  Page,  Marjory  Parsons  Craver,  Mar- 
jorie Peeples,  Helen  Perkins,  Margaret  Perkins,  Martha 
Phelps,  Theodora  Piatt,  Gertrude  Philbrick,  Elizabeth 
Prodell,  Florence  Putnam,  Caroline  Reed,  Katharine 
Rice,  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Lillian  Roberts,  Marjorie  Rob- 
erts, Donna  Root,  Dorothy  Rose,  Emma  Roth  Heller, 
Winifred  Rouse,  Hannah  Russell  Putnam,  Hazel  Sadler, 
Bernice  Sanborn,  Magdalene  Scoville,  Dorothy  Simp- 
son, Anne  Sparks  Bergamini,  Dorothy  Spurr,  Sallie 
Storrs  Tate,  Mabel  Strauss,  Blanche  Tait,  Corinne 
Thompson,  Jean  Thomson,  Eddie  Thornton,  Jane  Tilds- 
ley,  Agnes  Valentine,  Elizabeth  Walrath,  Sue  Walker, 
Bernice  Weis,  Regina  Wendel  Kleiner,  Marion  Wether- 
ell,  Ada  Whitmore,  Elizabeth  Wiley.  Helen  Witte,  Edna 
Wood,  Thelma  Woodsome.  Ex-1918,  Elizabeth  Barry, 
Dorothea  Bolton  Bailey,  Helen  Butler  McGowan,  Mar- 
jorie Carpenter  Whipple,  Eveleth  Derby  Redfield,  Hen- 
rietta Opper,  Henriette  Plate  Fitts. 
1920 

Marjorie  Adler,  Caroline  Allen,  Jean  Archibold,  Mary 
Armstrong,  Rozalia  Armstrong,  Barbara  Arnold,  Irene 
Aronson,  Katharine  Asher,  Louise  Atwater,  Ruth  Bard- 
well,  Barbara  Ballou,  Sarah  Bailey,  Helen  Barry,  Eliza- 
beth Bassick,  Lois  Bateman,  Sarah  Battle,  Katharine 
Beard,  Mary  Bennett,  Carolyn  Boudo,  Grace  Bowman, 
Florence  Bowman,  Hortense  Boyce,  Dorothy  Brooks, 
Harriet  Broughton,  Dorothy  Brown,  Elizabeth  Brown, 
Marion  Brumberg,  Katharine  Bryan,  Mary  Buckner, 
Ellen  Callahan,  Gertrude  Carder,  Helen  Carvalho, 
Helen  Cass,  Frances  Chick,  Elizabeth  Coleman,  Ann 
Corlett,  Mildred  Cover,  Anna  Crane,  Geneva  Croxford, 
Jeannette  Croxford,  Ruth  Cushman,  Dorothy  Damon, 
Elizabeth  Day,  Marjorie  Day,  Louise  DeGaris,  Miriam 
Delano,  Katharine  Dickson,  Lucile  Donmoyer,  Mar- 
garet Doran,  Eleanor  Doremus,  Dorothy  Douglass,  Dor- 
othy Dunham,  Winifred  Earl,  Anne  Everett,  Elinor 
Fears,  Doris  Fellows,  Miriam  Felt,  Marion  Feltman, 
Helen  Field,  Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  Margaret  Fitzgibbon, 
Louise  Flanagan,  Frances  Flint,  Rose  Foreman,  Valeria 
Foot,  Barbara  Foster  Sessions,  Helen  Frank,  Barbara 
Frantz,  Ruth  Freimuth,  Gertrude  Fuller,  Estelle  Gard- 
ner, Dorothy  Gates,  Dorcas  Gill,  Sophy  Goldberg,  Es- 
ther Gould,  Katherine  Graham,  Helen  Graves,  Belle 
Gruskin,  Elisabeth  Haerle,  Helen  Hardinge,  Ellen  Hast- 
ings, Marjorie  Hause,  Ruth  Havey,  Miriam  Hawkins, 


Dorothy  Helman,  Virginia  Heinlein,  Marian  Hill,  Grace 
Hiller,  Helen  Hine,  Jeanette  Holloway.  Isabel  Hosack, 
Elizabeth  Humphrey,  Siloma  Hunt,  Helen  Jack,  Mar- 
garet Kaliher,  Emily  Knight,  Nora  Kelley,  Franci3ca 
King,  Marion  Kron,  Ruth  Lagasse,  Mary  Lambert, 
Ruth  Langmuir,  Lucile  Larson,  Jeanette  Lawson,  Edith 
Levy,  Laura  Ley  Gray,  Elisabeth  Liffler,  Mary  Lincoln, 
Katherine  Logan,  Marjory  Lord,  Florence  Lovenheim, 
Mary  McConnaughy,  Margaret  Gardner  McConnell, 
Marguerite  McKee,  Vera  Macken,  Heather  McKinnell, 
Margaret  Manning,  Margaret  Marsh,  Judith  Matlack, 
Grace  Merrill,  Kathryn  Moore,  Helen  Moriarty,  Marian 
Myers,  Virginia  Noel,  Florence  O'Connor,  Margaret 
O'Keefe,  Hildegarde  Olson,  Helen  Osborne,  Dorothy 
Overton,  Isabel  Painter,  Frances  Parker,  Frances  Pat- 
ten, Catharine  Patton,  Mary  Peck,  Florence  Penfold, 
Margaret  Peoples,  Elisabeth  Perkins,  Vera  Prentice, 
Esther  Purrington,  Mary  Radel,  Alice  Rathbun,  Helen 
Reece,  Constance  Reed,  Marion  Reynolds,  Elizabeth 
Rice,  Dorothy  Richards,  Helen  Richards,  Helen  Richard- 
son, Helen  Rights,  Jessie  Roberson,  Gertrude  Robinson, 
Olive  Rockwell,  Margaret  Roekel,  Margaret  Row,  Es- 
ther Roy,  Augusta  Rubin,  Dorothy  Ruggles,  Marjorie 
Scudder,  Emily  Sellstrom,  Ruth  Seltzer,  Mary  Seymour, 
Darthea  Sharpies,  Hilda  Shepard,  Dorothy  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Frances  Smith,  Ruth  Smith,  Edith 
Stein,  Priscilla  Stetson,  Edna  Stewart,  Dorothy  Stimson, 
Violet  Storey,  Josephine  Taylor,  Alice  Thompson,  Kath- 
arine Thompson,  Katharine  S.  Thompson,  Constance 
Torrey,  Eleanor  Tucker,  Elizabeth  Upton,  Harriet  van 
Zelm,  Helen  Veeder,  Isabella  Ward,  Frances  Waterman, 
Marion  Webb,  Bessie  Weibel,  Carol  Whiting,  Lois  Whit- 
ney, Fannye  Wieder,  Margaret  Wirt,  Anne  Wooldridge, 
Ruth  Worcester,  Elizabeth  Wyandt,  Virginia  Yates, 
Arva  Yeagley.  Ex-1920,  Edith  Adair  Swain,  Marjorie 
Choate,  Helen  Hallock,  Jean  Kimball,  Elizabeth  Odell, 
Mildred  Simpson,  Thelma  Parkinson,  Elizabeth  Powers, 
Heather  Smith,  Margaret  Taylor,  Barbara  White. 
"1776" 
1879:  Eleanor  Cushing.  1880:  Ida  Devoll  French, 
Anna  Gorham,  Netta  Wetherbee  Higbee.  1882:  Nina 
Browne,  Sophia  Clark,  Katherine  McClellan.  1883: 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,  Clara  Palmer,  Lucy  Smith. 
1884:  Harriet  Hillman,  Katharine  Jameson  Greene, 
Helen  Rand  Thayer,  Mina  Wood,  Jane  Morse  Smith, 
Caroline  Sergeant.  1885:  Anna  Cutler,  Ruth  Franklin. 
1887:  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin,  Jessie  Carter  White,  Bessie 
Gill,  Edith  Love  Stockder,  Isabella  Palmer  Bartholf, 
Mary  Shute  Thayer.  1888:  Martha  Everett  St.  John. 
1889:  Elsie  Atwater,  Anna  Gale  Lindley,  Mary  Gaylord 
Frick,  Mary  Gere,  Alice  Johnson  Clark,  Elizabeth  Paine 
Palmer,  Eleanor  Scribner  Hopkins.  1890:  Louisa 
Cheever,  Amy  Hughes,  Genevra  Hill,  Virginia  Forrest 
Lucia,  Irene  Gill  Keyser.  1892:  Ruth  Cushman  An- 
thony, Winifred  Ayres  Hope,  Eleanore  Cutler  Daggett, 
Cora  Coolidge.  1893:  Harriet  Bigelow,  Helen  Putnam 
Blake,  Grace  Field  Spottiswoode,  Gertrude  Flagg,  Har- 
riet Holden  Oldham,  Grace  Stevens  Wright,  Charlotte 
Stone  MacDougall,  Maud  Strong,  Maud  Emerson  Fitts. 
1894:  Florence  King,  Minnie  Pickering,  Lillian  Rice 
Brigham,  Mary  Richardson,  Bertha  Watters  Tildsley. 
1895:  Bertha  Allen  Logan,  Suzan  Benedict,  Jean  Cro- 
well,  Mabel  Cummings,  Caroline  Fuller,  Annette  Lo- 
well Thorndike,  Edith  Mott  Davis,  Carolyn  Swett, 
Amelia  Tyler,  Marguerite  Wells,  Leola  Wright.  1897: 
Anne  Barrows  Seelye,  Edith  Dunton,  Josephine  Full  er, 
Lucy  Hunt,  Agnes  Jeffrey  Shedd,  Climena  Judd,  Flor- 
ence Low  Kelsey,  Mary  Bingham  Kidder,  Bertha  Lang 
Gieseler,  Grace  Lyon,  Edith  Maltby,  Harriet  Peloubet. 
Imogene  Prindle,  Alice  Tallant,  Ethel  Warner  Phinney, 
1898:  Lucy  Cable  Bikle,  Alice  Clark,  Gertrude  Cochrane 
Smith,  Edith  Esterbrook,  Ethel  Gower,  Maud  Jackson 
Hulst,  Carol  Morrow  Connett,  Elizabeth  Mullally, 
Ysabel  Swan,  Elisabeth  Thacher.  Cara  Walker,  Adeline 
Wing.  1899:  Grace  Chapin,  Charlotte  Dering  Barkwill, 
Grace  Mossman  Sawyer,  Edith  Rand,  Florida  Winches- 
ter Goodyear.  1900:  Ruth  Albright  Hollister,  Irene 
Butler  James,  Sara  Cook,  Mary  Gage  Greenwood,  Lucy 
Lord  Barrangon,  Helen  Parker  Hall,  Mabel  Perkins, 
Helen  Story,  Cornelia  Tearse  Miller,  Mary  Trask 
Loomis,  Elizabeth  Whitney,  Mary  Wiley  Thayer,  Annie 
Torrey  Williams.  1902:  Marion  Aldrich  Allison,  Ruth 
French,  Lucy  Munce,  Elizabeth  Neal,  Edith  Newcomb, 
Louise  Perkins,  Bertha  Prentiss,  Gertrude  Tubby,  Alice 
Warfield.  1903:  Emily  Drew,  Annie  Dunn,  Bertha 
Folsom  Edgerly,  Maud  Hammond,  May  Hammond, 
Edith  Hill,  Helen  Hill,  Alice  Leavens  Keniston.  Frances 
McCarroll  Edwards,  Marion  Mack  Sheffeld,  Elisabeth 
Sampson  Peterson,  Ruth  Stevens,  Margaret  Thacher, 
Marion  Evans  Stanwood,  Edith  Suffren  Pitts,  Bertha 
Trull,  Anna  Holden  Warren,  Rebecca  Carr  Stone. 
1904:  Harriet  Abbott,  Elizabeth  Biddlecome,  Anne 
Chapin,  Helen  Choate,  Annetta  Clark,  Miriam  Clark, 
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Elizabeth  Dana,  Emma  Dill  Grand,  Louise  Fuller,  Car- 
rie Gauthier,  Edith  Goode,  Muriel  Haynes,  Loi9  James, 
Annie  Mead  Hammond,  Ruby  Hendrick  Newcomb, 
Bertha  Robe  Conklin,  Florence  Snow,  Edna  Stern  Sal- 
mon, Florence  Wells  Ireys.  1905:  Florence  Bannard 
Adams.  Louisa  Billings,  Ruth  Blodgett,  Mabel  Chick 
Foss.  Muriel  Childs  Dyer.  Alice  Curtis  Mansfield,  Helen 
Gross.  Emma  Hirth,  Alice  Holden.  Clara  Dunmore 
Hovey.  Alice  Lawlor  Kirby,  Dagmar  Megie  Ross,  Mar- 
guerite North  Tilson,  Mary  Perry  Whitney.  1907: 
Edna  Lindsay  Collins,  Dorothy  Davis  Goodwin,  Mar- 
garet Dobbin  Hickman,  Marion  Felt  Sargent,  Mary 
Goodman  Carson,  Mabel  Holmes,  Helen  Moodey  Moog, 
Mary  Noyes  Spelman,  Sara  Patterson,  Alice  Simpson 
Patterson.  Carolyn  Tucker.  1908:  Ida  Barney,  Carolyn 
Burpee,  Mary  Dunn  Spauldlng.  Mary  Eliot,  Amey  Hall 
Case,  Helen  Hills  Hills,  Dora  Murdock,  Eva  Price  Hob- 
son,  Lucy  Raymond  Gladwin,  Bertha  Reynolds,  Marie 
Wolfs.  1909:  Elizabeth  Allison,  Vera  Booth  Philbrick, 
Emily  Davis,  Mabel  Lee  Dorr,  Alma  Haydock,  Louise 
Hennion  Fisher,  Rosamond  Kimball,  Leola  Leonard, 
Jean  MacDuffie  Pirnie,  Edith  Scott  Magna,  Alice  Wat- 
ers. 1910:  Ethel  Ayers  Spencer,  Marion  Greenhood, 
Elizabeth  Gregory  Perkins.  Helen  Hemphill,  Helen 
Jones,  Leila  Lewis,  Katherine  Stevens,  Mary  Miller, 
Ruth  Mitchell,  May  Otman  Baumbach,  Marguerite 
Scott  Winter,  Helen  Whiton.  191 2:  Dorothy  Bement, 
Mary  Clapp,  Ruth  Cooper.  Dorothy  Hawkins,  Isabel 
Dwight  Lee,  Marguerite  Hickey,  Hester  Hopkins,  Mar- 
guerite Ickes,  Ruth  Joslin,  Mary  Kerley,  Frances  Krause, 
Katharine  Moakley,  Grace  Neill,  Ruth  Paine  Blodgett, 
Grace  Redding,  Edna  Roach  McClure,  Helen  Smith, 
Dorothy  Stoddard  Glascock,  Amy  Waterbury  Safford, 
Gladys  Wheelock  Bogue,  Ruth  Wood  Cadmus,  Maude 
Young.  1913:  Mary  Arrowsmith,  Charlotte  Barrows 
Grant,  Dorothy  Brown,  Ruth  Brown  Richardson, 
Katherine  Carr  Wilson,  Caroline  Daugherty  Stewart, 
Anne  Donlan,  Dorothy  Douglas,  Anne  Dunphy,  Ruth 
Ensign,  Phyllis  Fergus  Hoyt,  Agnes  Folsom,  Eleanor 
Galleher,  Mabel  Girard  Mazzolini,  Winifred  Glasheen, 
Beatrice  Griffith  Smith,  Ruth  Higgins,  Grace  Jordan, 
Helen  Knox,  Hettie  McConnaughy.  Martha  McMillan, 
Ruby  Parmelee  Phelps,  Gertrude  Patterson  Swinney, 
Lillian  Pearson  Hendrian,  Louise  Cornell  Rausch,  Susan 
Raymond,  Clara  Ripley  .Evans,  Lucy  Titcomb,  Anna 
Wallace,  Clara  Williamson,  Dorothy  Wilner  Forbush. 


1914:  Elizabeth  Boyer  Gumble,  Mary  Browne,  Elizabeth 
Case,  Ruth  Chester,  Amy  Fargo,  Marion  Freeman, 
Eleanor  Halpin  Stearns,  Louise  Howe,  Sarah  Loth, 
Virginia  Mollenhauer,  Margaret  Slauson,  Margaret 
Spahr,  Anna  Taylor  Haugh,  Mary  Welch.  1915: 
Katherine  Barnard,  Katharine  Boutelle,  Barbara 
Cheney,  Mary  Dempsey,  Alice  Fuller,  Frances  O'Con- 
nell,  Mary  Parsons.  Helen  Smith,  Carolyn  Sprague 
Wright,  Gertrude  Stockder,  Amy  Walker,  Jane  Wilson. 
1917:  Stella  Abrams,  Elsa  Bamberger,  Rachel  Blair, 
Elizabeth  Boswell,  Katherine  Bragg,  Helen  Burnett, 
Dorothy  Clark  Hayden,  Marion  Dakin,  Augusta  Gott- 
fried, Marion  Gould  Cotton,  Elma  Guest,  Marjorie  In- 
man,  Mathilde  Loth,  Martha  McGuire,  Louise  Morton, 
Marjorie  Root  Gillett,  Rebecca  Rothenberg,  Sarah 
Scott,  Margaret  Scoville  Hiscock,  Esther  Sears  Phipps, 
Mary  Smith,  Frances  Terry,  Lora  Varney.  1919:  Mar- 
tha Aldrich,  Ella  Bailey,  Eleanor  Ballou,  Eleanor  Cap- 
peller,  Helen  Crittenden  Robinson,  Alice  Cronan,  Delia 
Daugherty,  Agnes  Decker,  Florence  Fessenden,  Ruth 
Frazier,  Constance  Hoar,  Louise  Humphrey,  Elizabeth 
Kingsley,  Leila  Knapp,  Katharine  Lamont,  Frances 
Lowe,  Catherine  McCormick,  Louise  McElwaln,  Isabel 
MacNabb,  Selma  Pelonsky,  Eleanor  Ripley,  Irene 
Smith,  Esther  Stock,  Julia  Treat,  Jean  Waterbury. 
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THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone  MacDougall  1893  . .  1323  21  St.  N.  W.f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  Ruth  H.  French  1902 Nashua,  N.  H. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Louise  Cornell  Rausch  1913 129  Grove  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edith  Angell  Cranshaw  191 1 West  Newton,  Mass. 


Directors 


Alice  D.  Butterfield  1903 
Anne  M.  Chapin  1904 
Bertha  Robe  Conklin  1904 
Ruth  B.  Franklin  1885 
Marjorie  Root  Gillett  1917 


Emma  Dill  Grand  1904 
Helen  Bigelow  Hooker  19 10 
Idella  Gribbel  McCurdy  1909 
Anna  P.  Rochester  191 1 
Anne  Barrows  Seelye  1897 


Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892 
Reports  from  Local  Clubs  and  also  full  reports  of  nearly  all  the  matters  reported  at  Com- 
mencement will  be  published  in  the  Register. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

In  contrast  with  the  years  of  War  and 
Drive  just  preceding  it,  this  year's  record  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  might  be  entitled 
"The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood." 

The  Alumnae  Council  met  in  Northampton 
February  17-19  when  its  members  strength- 
ened their  loyalty  to  the  College  by  fresh 
contact  with  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang. 


An  advantage  of  the  President's  charming 
new  house — unforeseen  by  the  alumnae — 
was  revealed  by  the  delightful  receptions  given 
there  by  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson;  one  to 
the  Council  in  February  and  one  to  the  alum- 
nae at  Commencement. 

The  War  Service  Board  ends  the  year  for 
the  first  time  with  no  unit  overseas.  Its  annual 
report  is  published  elsewhere  and  so  there  is 
no  need  for  repetition  here.     As  Councillors- 
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at-Large,  Justina  Hill,  Ruth  Henry,  and 
Esther  Greene,  all  members  of  our  Near  East 
Unit,  have  reported  to  the  Association. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  new  under- 
taking of  the  year  by  a  group  of  Smith  alum- 
nae was  that  of  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 
They  have  opened  an  attractive  Clubhouse 
at  233  E.  17  St.,  Stuyvesant  Square.  Al- 
though intended  primarily  for  a  residential 
<:lub  there  are  rooms  and  cubicles  for  transient 
visitors. 

It  is  not  good  for  man,  nor  for  associations, 
to  live  alone.  Four  councillors  and  eight 
delegates  represented  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Association  at  the  A.C.A.  Convention  in 
Washington  in  March.  A  new  organization 
was  formed,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  composed  of  a  union  of 
the  former  A.  C.  A.  with  the  Southern  organi- 
zation. Dean  Comstock  of  Smith  was  chosen 
its  first  president.  The  Association's  present 
aims  are  directed  to  the  general  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  the  bettering  of  international 
relationships  by  increasing  the  association  of 
-colleges  and  college  women  of  different  coun- 
tries through  the  International  Association  of 
University  Women.  Realizing  the  strength 
of  any  united  effort  of  college  women  and  re- 
joicing in  the  able  leadership  of  Dean  Com- 
stock the  Smith  Association  hopes  that  as  this 
-work  develops,  Smith  may  bear  in  it  its 
proper  part. 

By  invitation  of  the  Vassar  alumnae  Smith 
-was  represented  June  21  at  the  semi-centen- 
nial of  the  founding  of  the  Vassar  Alumnae 
Association.  After  the  interesting  celebra- 
tion and  luncheon  there  was  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  alumnae  presidents,  most  helpful  in  its 
discussion  of  common  problems.  Vassar  is 
just  starting  its  drive.  There  was  expressed 
•on  every  side  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
helpful  talk  given  by  Hannah  Andrews  the 
evening  before. 

Remembering  that  our  $4,000,000  were 
pledged  triumphantly  in  June  and  that  several 
•of  our  sister  colleges  were  starting  drives  this 
year,  the  Fund  Committee  decided  to  wage  no 
active  campaign  in  1920-21.  Florence  Snow 
'04  was  chairman  from  August  until  February 
when  her  other  duties  proved  too  exacting 
and  Muriel  Haynes  '04  succeeded  her.  Under 
these  able  leaders  more  than  two  million  of  the 
four  promised  within  five  years  was  given  to 
the  trustees  during  the  first  year. 

The  Association  has  reason  for  a  new  self- 
confidence   and   just   cause   for   pride   in   its 


fidelity  to  undertakings  begun  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  war  and  of  the  drive,  and  fulfilled  to 
French  villages  in  the  Somme  and  to  our 
Alma  Mater,  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  financial  depression  and  waning  general 
interest  in  foreign  affairs. 

Our  Association  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
by  the  death  of  Mary  Lewis  'oi.  A  year  ago 
she  was  made  treasurer.  She  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Service  Board,  where  her  serv- 
ice for  the  Smith  Unit  made  her  counsel 
most  valuable.  Her  loyal  devotion  to  Smith 
College,  added  to  her  excellent  judgment, 
her  delightful  personality,  and  her  rare  capac- 
ity and  willingness  for  work,  gave  her  a  place 
in  the  appreciation  and  hearts  of  the  alumnae 
that  few  attain. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Charlotte  Stone  MacDougall,  President. 

JUNE    MEETING    OF   THE   ALUMNAE 
COUNCIL  CONDENSED 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  11  in  Seelye  Hall  by  Mrs. 
MacDougall,  the  president.  There  were  75 
delegates  present. 

The  following  reports  were  presented  and 
accepted:  Local  Clubs  Committee  by  Miss 
Rochester,  Class  Organization  and  Records 
Committee  by  Miss  Haynes,  War  Service 
Board  by  Mrs.  Davenport,  Education  Com- 
mittee by  Miss  Franklin,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Appointment  Bureau  by  Miss 
Coolidge.  It  was  voted:  that  the  Education 
Committee  consider  the  question  of  support 
from  local  clubs  for  graduate  work  and  report 
in  February. 

It  was  voted:  that  the  name  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  be  changed  to  "The 
Alumnae  Committee  to  the  Appointment 
Bureau,"  and  that  it  be  appointed  every  two 
years  by  the  president  of  the  Association. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
Association  should  send  to  Miss  Eastman  a 
resolution  in  appreciation  of  her  services  to 
the  College,  and  Mrs.  Jennette  Lee  1886  was 
nominated  to  frame  such  a  resolution.  [See 
page  343.] 

Miss  Helen  C.  Gross  1905  was  nominated 
as  the  third  member  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, to  be  voted  on  by  the  Association. 

Miss  Mira  Wilson  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  Smith  College 
Association  for  Christian  Work. 

Louise  Cornell  Rausch,  Secretary. 
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JUNE    MEETING    OF    THE    ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION   CONDENSED 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs. 
MacDougall,  the  president,  on  Monday 
morning,  June  13,  in  the  Students'  Building. 

The  following  reports  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted: the  Secretary's  report,  the  Treasurer's 
report  by  Mrs.  Hulst  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Wardner,  the  War  Service  Board  by  Mrs. 
Davenport,  the  Fund  Committee  by  Miss 
Haynes,  the  Alumnae  Office  by  Miss  Snow, 
the  Alumnae  Quarterly  by  Miss  Hill, 
Alumnae  Publications  by  Miss  Browne,  the 
Mary  A.  Jordan  Tribute  Committee  by  Mrs. 
Morrow,  the  New  York  Smith  Clubhouse 
by  Mrs.  Tildsley.  Summarized  and  printed 
reports  of  the  Alumnae  Trustees,  the  A.C.A., 
the  Homestead,  the  I.C.S.A.,  Alumnae  Pub- 
lications, and  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Appointment    Bureau  were  distributed. 

The  officers  and  directors  as  elected  for  the 
following  year  were  announced  (see  page  341). 

The  three  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  were  passed.  Theirs/  permitted 
non-graduates  without  sufficient  undergradu- 
ate credit  to  meet  the  present  requirement  to 
become  associate  members  upon  approval  by 
the  executive  committee;  the  second  increased 
the  annual  dues  of  the  Association  from  $1  to 
$2;  and  the  third  provided  for  the  nomination 
of  a  fourth  alumnae  trustee  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  two 
nominations  to  be  made  in  1922. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Gross  1905  was  elected  the 
third  member  of  the  nominating  committee, 
to  serve  three  years.  The  other  two  mem- 
bers are  Grace  Chapin  1899  chairman,  Ruth 
Cooper  191 2. 

The  budget  as  presented  by  the  executive 
committee  and  submitted  by  mail  was 
adopted. 

The  resolution  in  regard  to  Miss  East- 
man's retirement  as  registrar  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Lee  and  accepted  as  the  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  the  alumnae. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected  to  the 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  in  April  1922:  Charlotte  Stone  Mac- 
Dougall 1893,  Ruth  French  1902,  Louise 
Cornell  Rausch  1913,  Edith  Angell  Cranshaw 
191 1,  Florence  Snow  1904,  Edith  Hill  1903, 
Jessica  Burnham  Downing  1890,  Caro  Taylor 
Martin  1891,  Adelaide  Witham  1895,  Ethel 
Ridenour  1899,  Alta  Zens  Vineyard  1903, 
Margaret    Mills    Lehmann    1908,    Margaret 


Topping  Tourtellot  1908,  Helen  Jeffers  Good- 
rich 1910,  Marie  Shuster  Smith  1917,  Dorothy 
Scarritt  1919. 

Louise  Cornell  Rausch,  Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  SENT  MISS  EASTMAN 

My  dear  Miss  Eastman: 

The  Alumnae  of  Smith  cannot  let  their 
friend  leave  her  work  at  the  College  without 
expressing  to  her  something  of  the  meaning 
of  her  service. 

I  have  the  honor  of  sending  to  you  this  reso- 
lution which  was  framed  for  the  Association 
by  one  of  your  classmates,  who  speaks  for  us 
all. 
(Signed)  Louise  Cornell  Rausch,  Secretary. 

The  Alumnae  of  Smith  College  wish  to  ex- 
press through  the  Alumnae  Association  at  its 
annual  June  meeting  their  united  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Mary  Eastman  of  the  class  of 
'86,  who  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  re- 
tires from  her  position  as  Registrar  of  the 
College. 

Her  unfailing  courtesy  and  her  quiet  poise 
remain  with  many  of  us  a  pleasant  memory 
and  with  all  of  us  a  source  of  pride  in  her  as 
one  who  gives  back  in  rich  measure  the  gift 
we  have  all  so  bountifully  received  from  the 
spirit  of  the  College. 

FUND  STATEMENT  AS  OF  JUNE  30TH 
1921 

Cash  received  as  gifts $1 ,732,598 .  42 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  Securities.  .  49,345-36 

Interest 7.359-54 

Securities  received 307,351  •  80 

J2.096.655. 12 
Accounted  for  as  follows: 

Cash  remitted  to  Trustees $1,748,386.44 

Cash  on  hand 40,896 .  88 

Securities  transferred  to  Trustees 303,091 .80 

Securities  on  hand 4,260 .  00 

Checks  in  transit 20 .  00 

$2,096,655.12 

The  Fund  Statement  shows  that  over  half 
of  the  $4,000,000  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  is  already  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  College. 

The  Trustees,  in  making  their  plans  for  the 
future,  are  depending  on  the  fact  that,  in  the 
past,  it  has  always  been  true  that  the  con- 
tributors to  the  College  have  also  been  prompt 
payers. 

At  present  there  is  a  considerable  sum  of  the 
amount  pledged  to  be  paid  on  or  before  Feb. 
I,  1 92 1,  which  has  not  yet  been  received. 
Please  make  sure  that  you  have  not  over- 
looked your  February  payment. 

May  Hammond,  Assistant-Treasurer. 
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THE     MARY     A.     JORDAN     TRIBUTE  expressions  of  approval  of  the  plan,  and  many 

COMMITTEE  testimonials  to  the  affectionate  place   Miss 

Jordan  holds  in  the  Smith  community.     The 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  cordial  fund  is  open  during  the  summer,   for  those 

appreciation  of  the  instant  and  generous  re-  who  still  wish  to  contribute.     Checks  should 

sponse  to  its  statement  of  the  plan  to  honor  be    made    payable    to    Josephine    Daskam 

Miss   Jordan.     The    gifts    have    passed    the  Bacon,  and  sent  to  her,  in  care  of  the  Alumnae 

$2500   mark,   and   are   still  arriving  at   the  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Alumnae  Office,  accompanied  by  gratifying  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896,  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

MAY  31,    1921 

1.  The  Alumnae  Fund 

Balance  as  at  May  31,  1920 $9,087.83 

Receipts:  contributions 10.00 

Interest 392 .  98 

Total $9,490.81 

Disbursements: 

Gift  to  the  College  Press  Board $75 .00 

to  the  Appointment  Bureau  for  the  Findex  System 500.00 

to  the  College  for  Monographs 150.00 

to  the  College  for  a  fellowship  for  Graduate  Study  for  1920-2 1  500 .  00 

Total  Disbursements 1,225.00 

Balance  as  at  May  31,  1921 $8,265 .81 

Appropriations  not  yet  paid : 

Fellowship  for  1921-22 $500 .00 

Extension  of  Appointment  Bureau \ 500 .00 

Total $1,000.00 

2.  The  Life  Membership  Fund 

Balance  as  at  May  31,  1920 $27,378.02 

Receipts  from  life  memberships 2,409 .  00 

$29,787.02 

Shrinkage  from  exchange  of  securities  for  those  yielding  higher 

interest 1,766 .  86 

$28,020.16 
3.  The  General  Treasury 

Balance  as  at  May  31,  1920 $709.81 

Receipts: 

Annual  dues ' .  .  .  .  $5,673 .  25 

Office  fees  and  sales 18 .  67 

Interest,  checking  account 78 .  70 

Interest,  life  membership  fund 1,378 .51 

College  for  preparing  Register 135 .  20 

Gifts 801 .00 

Quarterly,  subscriptions 7,463 .38 

Quarterly,  advertising 2,186.06 

Quarterly,  sales  of  single  copies 99 .80 

Miscellaneous 6 .  20 

17,840-77 

Total  Receipts $18,550 .  58 

Disbursements: 

General  expense  (postage,  printing,  traveling  expenses,  etc.) $3,004.83 

Office  Salaries 5,000 .  00 

Activities  (Council,  Homestead,  Quarterly,  etc.) 8,099.60 

Paid  from  contingent  fund  (furniture,  Ass'n  seal,  parade  songs,  etc.)  205 .  64 

Total  Disbursements 16,310 .  07 

Balance  as  at  May  31,  1921 $2,240.51 
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LOCAL   CLUBS 

In  February  the  clubs  are  to  send  dele- 
gates to  Council  who  will  be  authorized  tc 
vote  for  candidates  for  two  alumnae  trustees. 
Between  now  and  then  the  Clubs  naturally 
will  wish  to  work  together,  and  it  is  for  their 
convenience  that  we  print  the  names  and 
addresses  of  secretaries  now  reported. 

Baltimore — Frances  (Fuller)  Holloway 
'18,  Normandie  Heights,  Roland  Park,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Berkshire  County— Lucy  B.  Ballard  '09, 
247  South  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Boston— Mabel  (Chick)  Foss  '05,  226 
Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bridgeport — Lillian  Whitcomb  ex-' 16, 
447  Shelton  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo — Grace  H.  P.  Barker  '19,  264 
Summer  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Central  Illinois — Grace  L.  Nelson  '19, 
126  Moss  Av.,  Peoria,  111. 

Chicago — Gloria  Chandler  '19,  5479  Hyde 
Park  Blvd. 

China — Jeannie  (Jenkins)  Clemons  ex-'04, 
University  of  Nanking,  China. 

Cleveland — Edith  C.  Coombe,  '20,  2568 
E.  108  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Colorado — Marjorie  Perry,  1140  Grant 
Av.,  Denver,  Col. 

Columbus — Harriet  M.  Rutherford  ex-'29, 
N.  Parkview  Av.,  Bexley,  Columbus,  O. 

Detroit — Mary  Sleeper  '18,  72  Peterboro 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eastern  Conn. — Alfa  (Barber)  Calkins 
'00,  11  Granite  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Eastern  New  York— Helen  Alcott  'io, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. — Grace  E.  Blanchard 
'98,  154  Pleasant  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Franklin  County — Louise  S.  Parten- 
heimer  '04,  22  Leonard*  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Hampshire  County — Dorothy  D.  Par- 
sons '16,  Florence,  Mass. 

Hartford — Anne  W.  Moore  ex-'95,  15 
Columbia  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Holyoke — Agnes  T.  Delaney  '14,  34 
Arlington  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Indiana — Adelaide  (Rawls)  Taggart  '16, 
410  E.  48  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City — Dorothy  Gorton  '20,  3700 
Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lynn — Lila  M.  Whitten,  '17,  150  Bowler 
St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Maine — Florence  (Homer)  Hay  ward  '01, 
150  High  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Melrose — Grace  B.  Leighton  '97,  21  Par- 
ker St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Merrimac  Valley — Marjorie  K.  Balch 
'18,  181  High  St.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Minneapolis — Marjorie  Boardman  ex-' 13, 
1833  Girard  Av.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nebraska — Florence  (Russell)  Munger 
'19,  115  N.  50  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Beulah  (Cole)  Hib- 
bert  '10,  81  Mather  St.,  Whitney ville,  Conn. 

New  York — Anna  (Harrington)  Green 
'95,  I52  W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 

Northern  Calif. — Frances  C.  Smith  '96, 
151 5  Arch  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Philadelphia — Ida  Teller  '20,  17 13  Green 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh — Martha  S.  Phelps  '18,  320 
Homewood  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Ore. — Louise  Linthicum  ex-'2i, 
634  Lovejoy  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rhode  Island — Angela  (Richmond)  Cooke 
'16,  161  Medway  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rochester — Mary  A.  Sunderlin  '18,  168 
Rutgers  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rockford  III. — Grace  (Garrett)  Eggers 
ex-'i6,  1 123  Main  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

St.  Louis — Viola  (Aloe)  Marx  '20, 
Georgian  Court  Apartments,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salem — Helen  B.  Hood  '13,  57  Sylvan  St.r 
Danvers,  Mass. 

Salt  Lake  City — Mary  E.  Storer  '12, 
1976  Douglas  Av.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Southeastern  Mass. — Clara  (Sherman) 
Chase  '00,  216  Middle  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Southern  Calif. — Myrtle  L.  Richmond 
'07,  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Alice  (Lawlor) 
Kirby  '05,  336  Springfield  St.,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Gladys  (Shafer)  Doyle 
ex-' 18,  737  Lancaster  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Toledo — Grace  (Greenhalgh)  Eversman 
'04,   2262    Collingwood   Av.,   Toledo,   O. 

Utica — Margaret  (Clark)  Williams  '11, 
50  Auburn  Av.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Vermont — Helen  B.  Gillette  '13,  White 
River  Junction,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Margaret  (Jones) 
Little  '16,  2831  28  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Washington — Florence  (Cur- 
tis) Harrah  '10,  2221  E.  Newton  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Winchester — V.  Pauline  Hayden  '07, 
45  Yale  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Wisconsin — Dorothy  (Adams)  Eschweiler 
'15.  5°9  Cramer  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THE      ALUMNAE      OFFICE      REPORT 
JUNE   13,    1921 

I  once  attended  a  meeting  of  another 
organization  and  heard  a  general  secretary 
read  an  annual  report  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  2  a.m.  of  that  day.  I  remember  dis- 
approving with  some  superiority  of  such 
procrastination,  thinking  properly  that  the 
deed  should  have  been  done  in  decency  and 
in  order  some  weeks  before.  But  I  have 
recently — very  recently — come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  midnight  on  the  eve  of  a  meeting 
is  the  very  earliest  possible  moment  at  which 
those  who  are  busily  engaged  in  living  an 
annual  report  can  be  expected  to  write  it  up 
for  public  consumption. 

With  which  apology  I  begin  my  humble 
report,  a  species  of  document  which  I  note 
is  denned  inspiringly  by  one  dictionary  as 
""rumor,  hearsay,  or  noise." 

The  office  has  burst  its  provincial  bounds 
■somewhat  this  year,  and  acquired  further 
•intercollegiate  relations,  likewise  international 
ones,  through  its  affiliation  with  the  American 
-Association  of  University  Women,  the  A.C.A. 
that  was.  Informal  points  of  contact  have 
"been  many,  in  addition  to  several  organized 
•occasions:  the  A.A.U.W.  Convention  at 
Washington,  and  the  conference  of  Alumni 
-and  Alumnae  Secretaries  at  Cornell.  The 
topics  of  the  program  of  the  latter  are  indica- 
ttive  of  the  work  of  the  secretaries  in  this 
alumni  movement  which  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  in  the  last  two  decades  [See 
page  348]. 

At  Vassar  this  next  week,  two  Smith  dele- 
gates will  attend  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Vassar  Alumnae  Association. 
(Our  own  association  is  only  40  years  old.) 

The  year  within  the  office  has  been  one  of 
some  visible  progress,  we  trust,  but  we  are 
most  conscious  of  a  period  of  appraisal,  in 
which  we  have  diagnosed  our  weak  points, 
thanked  fortune  they  were  no  weaker,  and 
determined  to  eliminate  them  entirely  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

It  is  always  a  temptation  to  sprinkle  a  re- 
port with  figures,  to  impress  you  with  the 
news  that  3000  of  you  move  each  year  and 
•cause  us  to  change  your  names  and  addresses 
9000  times  on  our  various  files,  to  announce 
that  each  semi-annual  mailing  of  so-called 
"literature"  means  the  folding,  inserting,  and 
sealing  of  30,000  pieces,  that  this  last  year  we 
have  sent  88,000  pieces  of  printed  matter 
.and  circular  letters,  aside  from  dictated  cor- 
respondence,    7000     Registers     and     22,000 


Quarterlies.  I  would  have  confided  to 
you,  too,  that  after  to-morrow  morning  there 
will  be  nearer  9000  than  8000  graduates  of 
this  institution,  but  my  ardor  for  statistics 
has  been  considerably  dampened  by  a  cynical 
article  in  a  magazine  of  business  administra- 
tion. The  writer  disparages  strings  of 
figures  in  comparison  with  valuable  facts,  and 
makes  me  realize  for  instance,  that  each 
individual  is  more  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  she  has  cannily  paid  her  dues  in  advance 
at  one  dollar  than  with  the  adding-machine 
total  of  all  the  others  who  have  done  likewise. 
May  I  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  so  many 
have  been  thus  forehanded?  One  dollar  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  a  proposed  amend- 
ment any  day! 

This  cynic  whom  I  mention  quotes  a  story 
to  prove  the  fallacy  of  statistics.  The  asser- 
tion had  been  made  that  teetotalism  was  very 
dangerous,  because  50%  of  the  teetotalers  in 
the  Indian  Army  had  died  during  the  year. 
Investigation  showed  that  there  were  only 
two  in  the' army,  and  one  had  been  "et"  by  a 
tiger. 

Therefore  for  the  present  I  offer  you  no 
more  statistics!  Florence  H.  Snow. 

THE   REPORT   OF   THE    QUARTERLY 
JUNE  13,   1921 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  is  asking 
you  to  read  the  article  about  the  Quarterly 
in  the  front  of  the  magazine  she  has  not  the 
heart  to  publish  here  the  annual  report  in  its 
entirety.     The  article  is  on  page  294. 

The  Quarterly  Board  submits  as  the 
major  part  of  its  report  the  three  numbers  al- 
ready published.  The  editor  hopes  that  there 
will  be  a  fourth  number  to  round  out  the  year 
but  at  this  particular  time  each  June  she  is  al- 
ways a  bit  doubtful  as  to  whether  she  will  ever 
be  able  to  assimilate  all  the  Commencement 
material  and  get  it  safely  between  covers. 
Miss  Snow  has  already  given  you  our  finan- 
cial report  [see  page  344]  and  our  edi- 
torial work  does  not  lend  itself  to  formal  re- 
ports. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  a  table 
of  contents  and  then  wrestling  with  contrib- 
utors and  printers  and  somehow  meeting 
our  publication  date.  This  we  are  still  doing 
although  as  our  edition  grows  and  the  printer 
demands  more  time  for  printing  and  binding 
this  becomes  increasingly  difficult  because  we 
want  our  news  to  be  just  as  fresh  as  possible. 
It  is  true  that  paper  prices  are  going  down 
somewhat  but  for  labor  items  we  are  paying 
about    130%    more    than    before    the    war. 
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We  should  like  to  urge  you  to  do  two  things 
— write  for  us,  and,  as  the  President  said  to 
the  Council,  "Read  your  Quarterlies. 
All  sorts  of  information  is  published  therein 
and  you  must  read  Jt  in  order  to  be  a  well- 
informed  alumna."  Edith  N.  Hill. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ALUMNI   SECRETARIES 

For  the  second  time  Smith  and  the  other 
women's  college  alumnae  associations  were 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries — this  year 
as  full-fledged  members  of  the  Association. 
The  sessions  were  held  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  19-21.  There  were  65 
delegates  present,  representing  an  alumni 
and  alumnae  constituency  of  approximately 
400,000. 

The  program  opened  with  a  conference  of 
the  Alumni  Magazines  Associated  (a  division 
of  the  general  Association  in  the  interests  of 
advertising  to  which  the  alumnae  magazines 
are  now  admitted).  Papers  were  read  and 
discussion  conducted  on  the  following  topics: 
"Ideal  Office  Organization,"  by  W.  A.  James, 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly;  "Buying  Paper 
in  Bulk,"  by  Mr.  Hinkley,  of  the  S.  D.  War- 
ren Paper  Co.;  "Editorial  Boards,"  by  R.  W. 
Sailor,  of  the  Cornell  Alumni  News;  "Print- 
ing Contracts,"  by  C.  W.  McKibbin,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

On  the  second  day  the  topics  handled  were 
"Alumni  Representation  on  College  Admin- 
istration Boards,  in  State,  Endowed,  and 
Women's  Colleges,"  by  F.  H.  Snow  of  Smith; 
"The  Relation  of  the  Alumni  Office  to  the 
Undergraduate  Body,"  by  A.  M.  Souby  of 
Vanderbilt;  "Alumni  Advisory  Bodies — 
Their  Organization,  Powers,  and  Accomplish- 
ments," by  W.  D.  Towner  of  the  University 
of  Maine;  and  "Some  Results  of  Alumni 
Giving,"  by  A.  D.  Butterfield  of  the  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  A  hasty  survey 
of  endowment  funds  under  collection  re- 
vealed the  amazing  total  of  $103,000,000. 

At  the  business  session  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
president,  Mr.  Okeson  of  Lehigh;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Morrill  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. The  Alumnae  Secretaries,  who  keep 
their  organization  for  the  sake  of  informal 
conferences,  elected  as  officers:  president, 
Miss  Sawyer  of  Vassar,  vice-president,  Miss 
D wight  of  Wellesley,  secretary,  Miss  Reiley 
of      Barnard.     These     three     officers     will 


serve  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  gen- 
eral Association. 

Cornell  University  entertained  the  Associa- 
tion at  dinner  in  Prudence  Risley  Hall,  the 
women's  dormitory,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
conference,  members  of  the  Association  were 
Cornell's  guests  at  the  Spring  Day  festivities, 
the  ball  game,  and  the  regatta  on  Lake  Cayuga. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WAR  SERVICE  BOARD 
JUNE  1921 

The  War  Service  Board  was  charged  last 
June  with  the  duty  of  winding  up  the  service 
undertaken  during  the  war  and  can  now,  for 
the  first  time  since  July  1917,  report  that  it 
has  no  workers  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  Near  East  Unit  have  all  returned  in  the 
last  year.  Miss  Williams  has  finished  her 
work  in  Serbia,  and  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
and  Rosamond  Grant  who  went  back  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  Hombleux  under  French  aus- 
pices have  now  turned  it  over  to  an  excellent 
French  directrice,  Mile.  Jeanne  Bougerolle. 

The  French  girl,  Marthe  Barbiere,  to  whom 
we  and  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion gave  a  joint  scholarship  at  that  school, 
has  done  excellent  work  there  and  enjoyed  her 
American  experiences.  She  will  finish  her 
work  next  June  and  then  return  to  help  in 
orthopedic  and  corrective  work  in  France. 

From  our  balance  at  Morgan  Harjes  in 
Paris  we  have  appropriated  30,000  francs  to 
furnish  and  equip  an  excellent  vocational 
school  for  girls  under  the  Argonne  Association ; 
about  7000  francs  to  the  Near  East  Relief  for 
tuberculosis  work  among  children  at  Harpoot; 
about  10,000  francs  for  two  two-year  scholar- 
ships for  nurses  at  the  Florence  Nightingale 
School  for  nurses  in  Bordeaux,  where  special 
training  in  public  health  work  is  given.  Sev- 
eral smaller  sums  have  been  given  to  place 
children  of  the  Somme  villages  in  sanatoria  or 
schools  and  to  better  the  equipment  and  care 
of  children  in  our  village  schools.  5000 
francs  was  given  to  provide  poultry  and  rab- 
bits for  a  village  near  Arras. 

When  all  these  are  paid  our  Paris  balance 
will  be  about  190,000  francs.  Until  next 
April  when  our  two-year  subsidy  to  the  Se- 
cours  d'Urgence  for  the  Somme  villages  is 
exhausted  and  we  can  see  what  further  must 
be  done  to  help  that  undertaking  we  do  not 
feel  it  wise  to  make  further  large  appropria- 
tions. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  the  financial 
statement  of  the  funds  in  this  country. 
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Balance  June  i,  1920 $1 2, 047. 49 

pts: 

Refunds,  etc 5466.89 

845.08 

:  Book 229. 16 

Interest 344   44 

I.88S. 57 

_  $13,933   06 

Expenditures: 

Near  East $1,125.00 

Book 1 ,480 .  49 

Serbia 2.399 .  90 

Scholarship,  etc 840.99 

Office  supplies  and  expenses  of 

equipment,  etc 1,279- 27 

7.12565 

Balance  June  1,  192 1 $6,807.41 

The  Board  undertook  to  publish  Ruth 
Gaines'  book  "The  Ladies  of  Grecourt,"  a 
story  of  the  work  of  the  S.C.R.U.  in  recon- 
structing the  Somme  villages.  The  royalties 
were  to  come  to  the  Board.     We  felt  sure  that 


Smith  interest  in  its  Unit  was  wide  enough  so 
that  we  were  safe  in  signing  a  contract  to  sell 
2000  copies  in  the  first  year,  but  only  about 
600  have  been  sold.*  We  therefore  appeal  to 
you  to  buy  the  book,  to  urge  its  purchase  by 
your  friends  and  to  further  its  sale  in  every 
way  now  and  until  October  first. 

During  the  year,  the  Board  has  lost  its 
former  chairman,  Mary  B.  Lewis  1901.  Mrs. 
Thayer's  beautiful  tribute  to  her  and  appre- 
ciation of  her  wonderful  service  to  the  College 
expresses  our  feeling  and  we  ask  you  all  to 
read  it. 
Ellen  Emerson*  Davenport,    Chairman. 

*  Something  over  80  copies  were  sold  at  Commence- 
ment after  this  report  was  read.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 
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CLASS   NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  November  Quar- 
terly to  your  class  secretary  by  October  5. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Florence  Allen,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Corinne 
(Tuckerman)  Allen,  for  two  years  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '79,  has  just  been  elected  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Cleveland.  She 
is  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  fill 
such  a  position,  having  received  108,000  votes, 
more  than  any  male  candidate. 

Mary  (Gorham)  Bush  sailed  on  June  1  for 
France  for  the  summer  and  perhaps  for  a  year. 

Kate  (Morris)  Cone  has  a  fourth  grandchild 
and  first  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Hunting- 
ton Cone,  born  May  20,  at  Hartford,  Vt. 

Harriet  (Warner)  Palmer  has  a  fourth 
grandchild,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bissell 
of  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

1880 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    Edwin    Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Xewtonville,  Mass. 

See  page  328  for  the  report  of  Reunion. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  1101 
Orange  Av.,  Eustis,  Fla. 

Grace  (Greene)  Clarke's  address  after  Aug. 
1  will  be  59  S.  Euclid  Av.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mary  Gulliver  will  spend  the  summer  at 
her  home  in  Florida. 

K.  E.  McClellan  will  be  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  during  July  and  August. 
Ex-1882 

Nella  (Phillips)  Shuart's  youngest  daughter 
was  married  in  December  1920. 


1883 


Class    secretary — Charlotte    Gulliver,    30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.  Jennie  M.   Richard- 
son, 317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
1885 

Class    secretary — Ruth    B.    Franklin,    23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

See  page  328  for  the  report  of  reunion. 

Alice  (Bradbury)  Lewis  came  from  Pacoima, 
California,  for  our  reunion,  bringing  inter- 
esting information  about  her  work  in  collating 
historical  information  about  the  old  Califor- 
nia villages  and  towns  under  the  successive 
dominion  of  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Susan  (Topliff)  Davis  ex- 1886  came  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.  She  is  very  active  in  local  and 
national  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Bessie  (Freeland)  Curtis  has  seven  grand- 
children. 

Sadie  (Hemenway)  Bell  has  a  second  grand- 
daughter. 

While  the  men  of  the  1886  class  of  Amherst 
were  having  their  class  supper  Monday 
evening,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  class 
to  the  number  of  26  had  a  supper  at  the  Alum- 
nae House,  Northampton.  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Marble  (Annie  Russell)  was  toastmistress, 
and  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing 
(Eleanor  Foster  ex-'89),  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Woods  (Eleanor  Bush  '96),  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Wood  (Ellen  Davis  '86),  and  Mrs.  Harris  H. 
Wilder  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Annie  (Bliss)  Perry's  son  Arthur  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  is  on  a  sum- 
mer trip  abroad  with  the  Club. 
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Jessie  (Carter)  White's  daughter  Barbara 
is  in  this  year's  graduating  class  at  Smith. 

Alice   (Gale)   Jones's  daughter  Helen  was 
married  in  Minneapolis  on  Saturday,  June  25, 
to  Philip  Sheridan  Duff. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Stone,  1 
Highland  Av.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Jennie  (Chamberlain)  Hosford's  son  Her- 
bert was  married  June  8,  in  Malvern,  la.,  to 
Jessie  A.  Wilkins. 

Mary  De  Vol  Wilcox  is  now  engaged  in 
social  service  with  the  Social  Welfare  League 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  A.  Perkins,  205 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

See  page  329  for  the  report  of  Reunion. 
1892 

Class   secretary — Caroline    L.    Steele,    478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Ninety-three  has  answered  its  last  class 
letter  so  promptly  and  so  fully  that  for  once 
the  secretary  has  to  hold  over  some  notes  till 
the  next  issue! 

Frances  (Ayer)  Tebbetts  writes  from  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.  (four  miles  from  Atlanta), 
where  Col.  Tebbetts  has  been  stationed  since 
last  November.  Dorothy  is  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  at  Atlanta  and  hopes  to  enter  Smith  in 
September  1923. 

Belle  Baker  has  gone  abroad  for  the  summer 
to  study  French. 

Jennie  Campbell,  who  is  teaching  in  the 
Mankato  (Kan.)  High  School  Normal  Train- 
ing Department,  is  planning  to  come  East  in 
August  to  make  a  first  visit  to  Plymouth. 

Edith  (Carter)  Babcock  writes  that  she 
lost  her  sister  last  summer  and  she  has  been 
keeping  her  sister's  home.  Her  address  for 
the  present  is  17  Fairview  Av.,  Chicopee. 
Her  son  is  in  Lafayette  College. 

Annie  (Cook)  Rice  says,  "The  main  thing 
that  I  do  is  to  try  to  'keep  up'  with  my  chil- 
dren and  as  their  ages  are  22,  16,  and  6,  my 
activities  are  varied  and  my  interests  some- 
times peculiar."  Betty  will  finish  high  school 
next  year  and  hopes  to  go  to  Smith.  Kingsley 
is  in  St.  Louis  in  the  Missouri  Inspection 
Bureau. 

Ellen  P.  Cook  attended  the  A.  C.  A.  meet- 
ings in  Washington  in  the  spring  vacation  and 
"then  visited  the  public  health  laboratories  in 
Washington  and  Johns  Hopkins,  looking  up 
'jobs'  for  our  chemists  in  192 1.  At  both 
places  I  found  alumnae  doing  very  good 
work." 

Mary  A.  Cook,  now  that  the  Capen  School 
is  going  out  of  existence,  will  teach  French 
next  year  at  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Ina  (Davis)  Burgoyne  and  her  husband 
travel  much  of  the  time.  They  spent  last 
winter  in  California  and  expect  to  go  again 
next  winter,  this  time  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  She  keeps  her  old  home  in  Florence 
and  spends  part  of  every  summer  there. 

Cora  (Dorr)  Miller's  daughter  Marjorie 
has  just  finished  her  freshman  year  at  Vassar. 
Her  son  Harold  was  graduated  from  Flushing 
High  School  in  June  and  expects  to  enter 
Harvard  in  the  fall.  He  was  valedictorian  of 
his  class. 

Mary  (Greene)  Patch  and  her  husband  have 
returned  to  Cleveland  to  make  their  home. 
At  present  they  have  an  apartment  at  the 
Hotel  Griswold.  Her  son  Charles  was  a  2d 
Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  was  not  sent  over- 
seas. He  returned  to  Yale  last  fall  for  a  year's 
work  in  economics  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Virginia  Lyman  returned  in  April  from  a 
wonderful  trip  to  California  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  At  Marathon,  Tex.,  Bertha  (Thomp- 
son) Kerr  boarded  the  train  and  rode  with  her 
to  the  next  station. 

Irma  (Port)  Cheney,  whose  husband  is 
rector  of  St.  Mark's,  sends  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping giving  an  account  of  a  ball  game  between 
St.  Mark's  and  Groton.  John  Hicks  Kerr 
("  Tommy  "  Thompson's  son)  played  first  base 
for  St.  Mark's  and  he  is  evidently  a  very  good" 
player.  He  graduated  from  St.  Mark's  in 
June.  She  says,  "He  is  prominent  in  athletics 
and  a  fine  chap  every  way,  large  and  handsome 
as  well." 

Helen  (Putnam)  Blake's  daughter  Eunice 
graduated  from  the  Wheeler  School  in  Provi- 
dence in  June  and  plans  to  enter  Smith  in  the 
fall.  Helen  and  her  other  daughter  Betty 
hope  to  be  in  Cambridge  next  winter. 

Mary  (Richardson)  Reid's  husband  has 
been  pastor  of  the  South  Church  at  Peabody 
since  last  September.  Their  address  is  20 
Chestnut  St.  Lincoln  is  in  high  school  and 
will  be  ready  for  college  in  two  years. 

Grace  (Stevens)  Wright's  daughter  Wynna 
graduated  from  Smith  this  June.  She  took 
the  part  of  "Bitiou"  the  dwarf,  in  the  senior 
play,  "False  Gods."  She  expects  to  go  on 
with  her  study  of  art  next  year.  Ninety-three 
presented  Wynna  with  the  pin  which  we  give 
to  all  our  graduating  daughters. 

Elizabeth  Tapley  leads  a  busy  life  at  home. 
She  and  her  sister  have  "managed  a  small 
store  and  have  found  it  much  more  satisfac- 
tory, if  less  dignified,  than  school  teaching." 
She  is  secretary  of  the  Dover  (N.  H.)  chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Grace  WTard  is  in  England  for  the  summer. 

Agnes  Williston  has  sent  in  two  little  stories 
written  by  Bertha  M.  Shepard  for  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  published  by  them. 

Bess  (Williston)  Bullard  has  been  experi- 
menting with  "help  by  the  hour,"  from  the 
"  Bureau  of  Household  Occupations."  It  must 
be  a  success,  for  she  says,  "The  independence 
of  this  way  of  living  is  wonderful." 

Mabel  (WTyatt)  Jepson  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Smith  Club  for 
another  year. 
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I  aura  (Pratt)  Strang's  little  daughter  Eliza- 
beth died  two  years  ago  in  May. 

Ex- 1 893 

Mary  (Copeland)  Kemater  has  a  grand- 
daughter, Jane  Copeland  Lawrence,  born 
Mar.  8. 

Flora  (Farr)  Morrow  has  a  grandson  born 
in  November  1920. 

Ida  (Hoyt)  Tilton's  address  is  Morgantown, 
West  Va.  Her  husband  is  in  the  Geology  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
and  is  also  assistant  in  the  State  Geological 
Survey. 

Elizabeth  (Newton)  Cushing's  address  is 
249  E.  48  St.,  New  York  City. 

Alice  (Rich)  Cate  won  third  prize  in  a 
recent  Outlook  contest.  Her  essay  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  Mar.  2. 

Bertha  M.  Cassoday  (Mrs.  Carl  A.  John- 
son), of  Madison,  Wis.,  died  Oct.  1,  1920. 

Ida  (Hoyt)  Tilton  lost  her  only  child,  Besse, 
in  the  influenza  epidemic  of  December  1918. 
She  was  a  science  teacher  in  the  Des  Moines 
High  School  at  the  time  and  was  to  have 
been  married  when  her  fiance  returned  from 
France. 

Charles  Sumner  Hawes,  husband  of  Frances 
Wilson  ex-1893,  died  suddenly  in  Chicago, 
Apr.  22,  while  on  a  trip  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  was  in  charge  of  research  statistics 
for  the  war  trade  section  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  was  completing  an  investigation 
of  American  dyes  when  he  was  stricken  at 
the  home  of  a  friend. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Minnie  Pickering  carried  the  '94  standard 
in  the  Alumnae  Parade  and  Lillian  Rice  and 
Bertha  Watters  stood  on  the  line  with  her  as 
our  dear  President  Seelye  came  down  the  walk. 
Mr.  Fred  Harkness,  who  was  reuning  with  his 
wife,  Marjory  Gane,  joined  the  '94  group  to 
bring  greetings  from  Gertrude  Gane  and  Edith 
Harkness.  Inez  Brown's  sister  was  reuning 
with  '91  and  says  that  Inez  is  well  and  happy 
and  in  the  center  of  all  the  civic  welfare  work 
in  her  town. 

Lillian  (Rice)  Chase  and  Alice  (Smith) 
Dana  are  attending  the  Williams  College 
commencement  for  the  graduation  of  their 
sons.  Alice's  second  son  graduates  from  the 
Hotchkiss  School  this  month. 

Elizabeth  (Wheeler)  Hubbard's  second 
daughter  is  graduating  this  month  from  Rad- 
cliffe.  Her  daughter  Eloise,  who  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  in  1920,  was  recently  married 
to  Charles  Hardy  Linscott,  Dartmouth  1913. 

Eleanor  Johnson  received  her  master's  de- 
gree at  Columbia  this  spring.  Her  subject 
was  "The  relation  of  conduct  difficulties  of  a 
group  of  boys  in  an  elementary  public  school 
to  their  mental  status  and  environment." 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones's  daughter  Catherine 
enters  Smith  in  the  fall. 

Clausine  (Mann)  McNeille  is  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
Summit,  N.  J.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  the  board. 

Kitty  (Lyall)  Merrill  (whose  husband  is  the 


mayor  of  Summit,  N.  J.)  is  doing  a  notable 
piece  of  work  in  one  of  the  Sunday-schools 
there.  She  is  superintendent  of  the  primary 
department  and  has  130  children  and  10 
teachers  in  her  department.  She  recently  en- 
tertained a  group  of  '94's  at  her  home,  among 
whom  were  Fanny  (Bancroft)  Long,  Eleanor 
Johnson,  Clausine  (Mann)  McNeille,  and  the 
class  secretary. 

Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  came  on  to  New 
York  to  meet  her  father,  who  has  come  from 
Italy  for  the  summer.  Alice  Hubbard  got  to- 
gether a  group  of  '94's  to  meet  Teresina  at  her 
home.  Among  those  who  came  were  Kate 
(Ware)  Smith,  Mabel  (Moore)  White,  Fanny 
(Bancroft)  Long,  Clausine  (Mann)  McNeille, 
Kitty  (Lyall)  Merrill,  Bertha  Lyall. 

Kate  (Ware)  Smith's  son  Milton,  who  has 
just  finished  his  freshman  year  at  Harvard,  is 
on  the  Glee  Club  which  is  in  Europe  for  the 
summer. 

Bertha  (Noyes)  Stevens  says  that  her  work 
is  like  a  patchwork  quilt,  most  of  the  pieces 
small  and  put  together  with  the  old  over-and- 
over  stitch.  There  is  promise  of  an  unusual 
border  in  a  trip  to  Europe  this  fall  with  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Marcia. 

Jane  Watters  Tildsley,  the  class  baby,  has 
recently  received  her  master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  University. 

Mabel  (Moore)  White,  in  connection  with 
her  husband's  work  at  Grace  Church,  New 
York  City,  is  visiting  families  and  developing 
the  Sunday-school  on  the  teaching  side. 

Mary  (Putney)  Wood  is  house-mother  at 
the  Kent  Place  School,  Summit,  N.  J. 
1895 

Class    secretary — Carolyn    P.    Swett,    677 
W.  204  St.,  New  York  City. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

You  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  an  account  of  our  wonderful 
twenty-fifth  reunion.  Don't  fail  to  read  it. 
(See  page  330.) 

Carlene  (Curtis)  Blunt's  oldest  son,  Curtis, 
was  graduated  in  June  from  Williams  College. 

Mabel  (Durand)  Pine  left  in  June  with  her 
family  for  a  year's  stay  in  Europe. 

Litz  (Dustin)  Rust  with  Frances  (Hall) 
Sparhawk  sailed  in  June,  too,  for  a  summer 
abroad. 

Nita  Fassett  is  in  Coblenz. 

Claire  (Hammond)  Rand  departs  early  in 
August  with  her  daughter  for  a  year  in  France 
and  Italy. 

Sophie  (Washburn)  Bateman's  son  Leon 
was  graduated  in  June  from  Dartmouth 
College. 

Kate  (Williams)  Moseley  with  her  husband 
left  in  June  for  a  trip  to  Norway  and  Sweden. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings:  "I  have  remod- 
elled a  house  and  settled  a  new  home  since 
last  summer.  Carolyn  is  finishing  her  first 
year  in  high  school  and  is  going  to  Aloha 
Camp  again.    I  shall  spend  August  near  her." 
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Ruth  (Brown)  Page's  eldest  son  has  com- 
pleted his  junior  year  at  Yale  with  various 
honors;  the  second  boy  has  graduated  at  And- 
over  and  enters  Yale  in  the  fall. 

Florence  (Day)  Stevenson's  son  Will  is  a 
senior  at  Princeton;  the  twins  have  graduated 
at  Andover,  one  to  enter  Yale  and  one  Prince- 
ton. 

Nell  (Dodge)  Scott  and  her  family  plan  to 
spend  next  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Their  summer  address  is  Beachmere  Place, 
Ogunquit,  Me.,  where  they  hope  to  see  any 
friends  who  pass  that  way.  Eleanor  has  been 
at  Dana  Hall  the  past  year. 

Clara  (Doolittle)  Parsons'  son  William  has 
gone  to  Norway  for  his  summer  cruise.  He 
will  graduate  at  Annapolis  in  1922.  Clarissa 
is  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  where  she 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  short  story  written 
by  a  freshman.  "We  hope  to  come  to  1922 
reunion." 

Alice  (Gates)  Hubbard's  son  is  to  enter 
Yale  in  the  fall. 

Marion  Gemmel's  aunt,  with  whom  she  had 
made  her  home,  died  last  fall.  Her  sister  has 
been  with  her  the  past  winter. 

Lucia  Gilbert:  "My  life  is  full  with  home, 
church,  and  Red  Cross.  I  have  a  big  Bible 
class  of  girls  in  their  later  'teens,  and  many 
other  church  duties.  At  New  Year's,  after 
getting  off  several  thousand  second-hand  gar- 
ments to  the  Armenians,  I  fell  to  work  on  new 
garments  for  Central  Europe's  freezing  babies. 
I  am  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  Red 
Cross  Chapter  and  sent  out  appeals  as  heart- 
rending as  I  could  make  them  but  not  half  as 
much  so  as  the  facts  would  make  them.  The 
Chapter  got  to  work,  bless  their  hearts!  and 
to-day  we  are  getting  off  our  last  shipment. 
There  will  be  over  4,000  new  garments.  Do 
the  girls  know  that  250,000  layettes  are  des- 
perately needed  at  once  in  Central  Europe? 
I  do  wish  every  one  of  Elsie  Tallant's  class 
would  get  the  Red  Cross  work  going  in  her 
community  if  it  is  not  going  already." 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold  has  not  only  been  intro- 
ducing household  economics  at  Urbana  Uni- 
versity School,  but  has  been  made  Dean  of 
W'omen.  She  writes:  "Our  little  school  is 
joining  the  rest  of  the  educational  institutions 
and  is  begging  our  friends  for  an  endowment 
fund."  The  school  is  coeducational,  covering 
four  years  of  high  school  and  two  of  college. 
Ruth's  summer  plans  include  the  New  Church 
convention  in  Boston  and  a  trip  to  the 
National  Parks  (Glacier  and  Yellowstone). 

Jean  Hough:  "For  several  years  I  have 
been  in  one  of  the  New  York  City  high  schools 
teaching  French.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  chance  to  study  and 
travel  offered  by  the  French  Government  this 
summer.    We  sail  June  23." 

Agnes  Hunt:  "I  am  keeping  house  for  my 
father  and  making  an  intensive  study  first- 
hand of  the  maid  problem.  I  have  become  a 
trustee  of  the  Boys'  Club  here  and  worked  on 
the  board  of  a  boarding  home  for  girls.  Be- 
sides that,  I  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Building  of  the  British  Empire  before  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Institute  of  Arts 


and  Sciences.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  and  President  of  the  section  of 
Social  Science.  The  coming  year  we  hope  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  section  by  offering 
courses  on  phases  of  economics  and  business 
that  may  appeal  to  our  industrial  population. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the  un- 
rest in  labor  and  business  is  due  to  ignorance 
of  economics  and  history.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  this  winter  was  to  help 
start  a  municipal  orchestra  which  we  call  the 
People's  Orchestra  of  Manchester.  It  is  com- 
posed and  conducted  by  Manchester  talent 
and  their  concerts  have  been  of  a  surprising 
degree  of  excellence.  We  gave  them  Sunday 
afternoons  and  only  classical  music  was  played, 
but  we  had  an  attendance  of  1500  with  many 
turned  away  each  time." 

Florence  (Knapp)  Yocum  has  sold  her  for- 
mer home  and  moved  to  30  Beech  St.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  has  been  active  in 
organizing  the  National  Women's  Overseas 
Service  League,  and  at  its  first  convention, 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  she  was  elected 
president.  The  purpose  of  the  League  is 
to  keep  alive  and  develop  the  spirit  that 
prompted  overseas  service,  to  maintain  the 
ties  of  comradeship  born  of  that  service,  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  army  and  navy, 
to  assist  men  and  women  who  were  incapaci- 
tated in  the  World  War,  to  foster  and  promote 
friendship  between  America  and  her  Allies. 
Any  organization  of  women  who  served  over- 
seas during  the  war  is  eligible  for  membership, 
and  the  charter  members  include  women  from 
local  organizations  in  twelve  different  cities 
from  Boston  to  Seattle.  Ada  was  also  active 
in  the  formation  a  year  ago  of  the  Philadelphia 
Women's  Overseas  Legion.  Elsie  Tallant  is  a 
member  of  its  executive  board.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  such  aid  as  these 
workers  can  give,  and  their  understanding  of 
what  the  ex-service  men  have  been  through 
is  especially  helpful. 

Bertha  (Lang)  Gieseler  came  East  from  her 
North  Dakota  home  and  gave  the  '97  members 
in  Northampton  on  Ivy  Day  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  she  joined  them  at  luncheon.  She  made 
an  interesting  report  of  life  in  a  pioneer  town 
of  750  people,  50  miles  from  the  Canada  line. 
It  is  a  wheat-growing,  arid  region  but  in  the 
Turtle  Mountains  not  far  away  is  found  the 
greatest  variety  of  birds  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  sorry  that  Bertha  thinks  she  cannot 
come  on  again  next  year. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  has  gone  to  England 
on  business  of  the  International  Federation 
of  University  Women.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Welcome  to  Madame  Curie,  she 
introduced  Ada  Comstock  who  "presided  de- 
lightfully" at  the  meeting  in  New  York.  An- 
other member  of  the  class  writes:  "Although 
I  sat  in  the  topmost  seat  at  Carnegie  Hall,  I 
could  hear  most  of  what  they  said!" 

Caroline  (Mitchell)  Bacon  spent  several 
months  in  Nassau  and  returned  much  im- 
proved in  health.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  is 
taking  "preliminaries"  for  Smith  and  expects 
to  enter  with  the  class  of  1927. 
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Louise  Peloubet  is  chairman  of  the  reunion 
committee  for  next  year. 

Josephine  (Rice)  Tingley  wrote  from  Pueblo 
on  June  i  i :  "We  are  here  for  the  summer  in  a 
friend's  house.  The  disaster  was  horrible. 
We  are  sale  and  well,  and  aside  from  the  in- 
convenience  of  having  no  water,  gas  lights, 
transportation,  or  'phone,  didn't  suffer.  The 
great  menace  now  is  disease  due  to  the  mud 
and  filth  which  is  awful.  Most  of  the  better 
residences  are  on  high  ground  and  their  own- 
ers haven't  lost  their  homes,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  person  who  hasn't  lost  something. 
Even  where  we  are,  cellars  within  three  or 
four  blocks  were  flooded.  Retail  stores  were 
cleaned  out,  everything  except  the  iron  sup- 
ports gone.  I  went  Tuesday  to  the  First 
National  Bank.  There  were  two  feet  of  water 
in  the  bank  but  the  vaults  were  dry.  All  other 
safe  deposit  boxes  in  the  city  were  soaked. 
The  Continental  Oil  Co.  (her  husband's  firm) 
saved  nothing  but  their  horses  in  the  1894 
disaster  and  moved  to  high  ground  so  this 
time  lost  very  little. 

Frances  (Seymour)  Hulse  has  come  up  from 
Havana  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  chil- 
dren. 

Helen  (Woodward)  Wilson  and  her  family 
sailed  for  Europe  in  June. 
Ex-1897 

Katherine  (Garland)  Vilas:  "My  son  Wil- 
liam is  a  junior  at  Carleton  College.  This  is 
my  second  year  in  work  for  the  blind.  I  am 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  the  Minneapolis 
Woman's  Club  (1,000  members)  which  has 
established  a  free  eye  clinic  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  one  of  three  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  Club  has  financed  it  and 
expects  to  carry  it  another  year.  In  our  first 
year  the  clinic  cared  for  1786  children.  Of 
these,  20  have  been  saved  from  blindness  or 
partial  blindness  by  being  placed  in  sight- 
saving  classes  where  under  special  teachers 
their  study  is  supervised,  and  then  they  go 
back  to  their  regular  classes  for  recitation.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  in  school  and  in  their 
grades.  Hope  to  be  with  you  at  our  twenty- 
fifth." 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Maud  (Jackson)  Hulst,  Edith  M.  Ester- 
brook,  Adeline  F.  Wing,  Gertrude  (Cochrane) 
Smith,  Lucy  (Cable)  Bikle,  Elisabeth  B. 
Thacher  represented  the  class  in  the  alumnae 
parade  at  Commencement. 

Mattie  (Brown)  Finck  expects  to  move  in 
September  to  her  new  home,  106  Farlow  Rd., 
Newton,  Mass. 

Emma  (Byles)  Cowperthwait  with  her  fam- 
ily is  going  to  Japan  for  a  year. 

Georgia  (Coyle)  Hall  has  been  on  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  Europe. 

_  Edith  M.  Esterbrook  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  curator  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Padgham  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  minister  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father, 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Lucia  (Wheeler)  Hall's  address  for  the  sum- 


mer is  879  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    She  is  under 
Dr.  Goldthwait's  care. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Married. — Agnes  Mynter  to  William 
Ewart  Robertson  of  Buffalo,  Jan.  27.  Ad- 
dress, 42  Richmond  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mary  (Fairbank)  Evans,  her  husband,  and 
their  five  children  have  recently  come  to 
America  from  India  and  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment in  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Evans  has 
a  new  position.  Address,  58  Bay  View  St., 
Quincy  Point,  Mass. 

Beatrice  (Hayes)  Chase  has  moved  to  Ames- 
bury,  Mass. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  is  again  this  year 
giving  courses  in  English  at  the  Bread  Loaf 
Summer  School  near  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mary  Pulsifer  sailed  June  2  on  the  Saxonia 
for  a  summer  in  England  where  she  expects  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Devon- 
shire, at  the  seashore  in  Kent,  and  visiting  in 
a  country  house  near  Cambridge. 

Edith  Rand  has  a  shop  of  her  own  called 
"Amsterdam  Shops"  at  608  Amsterdam  Av. 
between  89  and  90  Streets,  New  York  City, 
where  she  is  specializing  in  early  American 
and  colonial  antique  furniture. 

Died. — Mary  Murray  Hopkins,  May  18, 
in  Northampton.  Mary  had  been  since  1906 
a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  and  at  the  time 
of  her  death  was  associate  professor.  For 
seven  years  she,  had  been  vice-president  of 
the  class  and  had  always  extended  cordial 
hospitality  to  returning  members. 
In  Memoriam 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Mary 
no  word  better  describes  her  life  and  the 
things  for  which  she  stood  than  the  word 
"loyalty."  It  is  true  that  she  possessed  other 
marked  characteristics.  Unselfish  thought 
for  others,  a  wonderful  capacity  for  friendship, 
administrative  ability  to  an  unusual  degree, 
a  strong  and  vital  Christian  faith — all  these 
qualities  were  hers  in  fullest  measure,  and  yet 
in  them  all  and  through  them  all  ran  such  a 
spirit  of  sincerity  of  purpose  and  loyalty  of 
devotion  as  to  intensify  and  illumine  each  of 
them.  To  her  friends,  to  her  work,  to  her 
church,  to  her  college  she  gave  herself  un- 
sparingly, holding  nothing  back,  never  think- 
ing of  herself,  seeking  to  serve  wherever 
service  might  be  given.  To  each  of  us  her 
death  brings  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss.  With- 
out her  love,  her  courage,  her  sympathy  our 
lives  will  be  the  poorer.  Both  her  class  and 
the  College  will  always  miss  the  inspiration  of 
her  life  and  spirit.  M.  C.  H. 

Died. — Frances  Camp  Parry,  Oct.  16,  1920. 
Frances  Parry's  death  from  cerebro-meningitis 
was  the  result  of  overwork.  Frances  was  a 
woman  of  marked  ability  and  many-sided 
interests.  She  held  a  full  professorship  in  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  the  head  of  the  combined  English 
departments.  She  was  devoted  to  Smith 
College  and  with  her  quiet  modesty  and 
dignity  endeared  herself  to  many  in  her  class. 
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The  class  mourns  the  loss  of  a  distinguished 
member. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  are 
presidents  of  local  clubs:  Bertha  (Harris) 
Cornish  of  the  Philadelphia  Club;  Florence 
(Hitchcock)  James  of  the  Holyoke  Club; 
Ruth  Phelps  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul; 
Annah  (Porter)  Hawes  of  the  Salem;  Mar- 
garet (Putnam)  Lilly  of  the  Baltimore  Club; 
and  Mary  Torr  of  Detroit.  Grace  (Moss- 
man)  Sawyer  is  alumnae  councillor  from  the 
Fitchburg  Club,  and  Emma  J.  C.  Robinson 
ex- '99  is  secretary  of  the  Gloucester  Club. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 
800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven, Conn. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Agnes  Armstrong, 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Taylor  (Minnie  M.  Harris), 
Mrs.  Welton  Stanford  Jr.  (Bertha  Sanford). 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Woodward  Holmes 
(Keturah  Beers),  820  Michigan  Av.,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

-Meta  E.  Bentley,  Windham,  N.  Y.  (until 
Oct.  1). 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Burley  (Mary  Blodgett), 
651  Prospect  Av.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Katherine  O.  Fletcher,  care  of  Near  East 
Relief,  25  Rue  Taxin,  Constantinople,  Tur- 
key. 

Mrs.  Willard  Connely  (Louisa  Fletcher), 
Garden  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Righter  (Leila  Foster), 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Bayard  (Martha  Gilchrist), 
Vincennes,  Ind. 

Mina  Kerr,  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Frances  H.  Kingsley,  17  Sumner  Av., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Roys  (Mabel  Milham), 
98  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Anna  G.  Newell,  400  W.  Breckinridge  St., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott  (Phoebe  Persons), 
care  of  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Max  Shoop  (Elizabeth  Revell),  care  of 
Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 

Mrs.  Theophilus  Parsons  (Florence  Whitin), 
1620  P  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Fosdick  (Florence  WThitney), 
790  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Married. — Nelle  Faragher  Quirk  to  Ralph 
Crane  Kline  Dec.  10,  1919.  Address,  2015 
Ft.  Stockton  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Born. — To  Harriet  (Huffman)  Miller  a 
daughter,  Harriet,  Feb.  22,  1920. 

To  Alida  (Leese)  Milliken  a  son,  John 
Floyd,  July  5,  1920. 

To  Edith  (Pope)  Holt  a  son,  Charles  Carter, 
May  21. 

To  Nelle  (Quirk)  Kline  a  son,  Ralph  Crane 
Jr.,  Sept.  16,  1920. 

To  Clara  (Shaw)  W7alsh  a  daughter,  Pa- 
tricia DeWitt,  Mar.  13,  1920. 

Sara  J.  Cook  came  back  for  Commencement 
this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1900.  See 
page  340  for  registration. 

Miriam  Dole  is  establishing  health  work  and 
physical  examinations  of  school  children  in 
the  schools  of  Penobscot  County,  Me. 


Adelaide  Dwight  writes  as  follows  about 
Katherine  Fletcher:  "She  is  still  at  Talas,. 
Turkey.  ...  The  reason  she  has  not 
been  heard  from  is  that  no  word  could  get  in 
or  out  of  Talas  for  the  past  six  months  or 
more.  Last  month,  however,  I  had  some 
letters  from  Talas,  dated  Feb.  14,  and  sent  by 
someone  who  was  passing  through.  These 
spoke  of  Katherine  as  doing  splendid  work 
with  300  or  400  children  that  she  is  super- 
vising in  two  different  orphanages.  She  has 
the  children  of  kindergarten  age,  besides  the 
supervision  of  some  older  children  in  a  Greek 
orphanage.  .  .  .  Katherine  seems  to« 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  indefinitely 
and  is  thoroughly  enjoying  her  work.  .  .  . 
The  person  who  went  in  February  took  in 
letters  and  Christmas  packages  that  had  been 
waiting  for  some  time,  but  some  other  letters 
which  had  been  sent  in  earlier  never  reached 
their  destinations,  and  I  am  afraid  most  of 
our  letters  to  Katherine  were  among  these."" 

Annie  (Foster)  Murray  sailed  for  Japan 
May  28.  She  writes:  "I  still  do  not  have 
the  use  of  the  left  arm  but  have  hopes.  I 
am  taking  the  physical  director  from  Dr. 
Lowman's  office  with  me  so  shall  continue  the 
orthopedic  treatments  I've  been  having. 
My  address  for  the  time  being  will  be  Meiji 
Gakuin,  Shiragawe  Cho,  Tokyo." 

An  answer  to  the  class  letter  from  Mr. 
Ayres,  Alma  Hoegh's  husband,  May  12, 
brought  the  news  that  Alma  was  in  quarantine 
with  her  son  Lyman,  thirteen  years  old, 
nursing  him  through  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever. 

Mina  Kerr  says:  "I  shall  be  in  Massachu- 
setts again  next  year,  as  dean  of  Wheaton 
College,  Norton,  Mass.,  and  so  I  hope  I  can 
again  come  to  class  reunions  and  college 
occasions.  .  .  .  My  own  chief  outside 
work  this  year  has  been  for  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  of  which  I 
am  serving  as  president,  1920-1922." 

Clara  Kneeland  is  studying  advanced 
composition  at  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  at  Boston  University. 

Margaret  Lyman  is  doing  clerical  work  for 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior 
(Congregational). 

Alice  M.  Maloney  is  instructor  of  Latin  at 
North  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ena  (Wilder)  Hewitt  sailed  for  Norway, 
June  17. 

Florence  G.  Perkins  is  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  Brookline  High  School. 

Edith  Sheldon  is  in  charge  of  the  Women's 
Department  of  Battles  and  Co.,  Bankers, 
Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  H.  Smith  is  assistant  professsor 
of  plant  pathology,  University  of  California. 

Etta  Underwood  is  superintendent  of  food 
service  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Florence  (Whitin)  Parsons'  son  Theophilus 
is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1924  at  Cornell 
and  the  second  son,  Paul,  expects  to  enter 
Harvard  next  fall. 

Died. — Lester  Gray  French,  husband  of 
Mary  (Deane)  French,  Apr.  18. 
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Maurice  Francis  Bayard,  husband  cf 
Martha  (Gilchrist)  Bayard,  Apr.  3,  in  New 
York  City. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Marian  Billings,  Hatfield, 
Mass. 

For  the  report  of  Reunion  see  page  332. 

The  other  officers  1921-1926  are:  president, 
Marguerite  (Page)  Hersey;  vice-president, 
Agnes  (Gilchrist)  Watterson;  treasurer,  Helen 
Brown;  chairman  Finance  Committee,  Agnes 
(Childs)  Hinckley. 

New  Address. — Rebecca  Mack,  1679 
Virginia  Park,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sara  Fisher  has  recently  purchased  the 
thread  and  needle  store  on  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

Two  of  our  two-year-olds  not  previously 
announced:  Mary  (Barstow)  Guernsey's  son, 
John  Palmer,  born  Mar.  7,  1919;  and  Methyl 
(Oakes)  Palfrey's  son,  John  Palfrey  Jr.,  born 
Alar.  12,  1919;  Helen  (Mcintosh)  Galbraith's 
son,  Douglas,  born  Feb.  12,  1914  has  not  been 
reported  before. 

Born. — To  Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  a  son, 
George  Lyman  II,  May.  2. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Dear  IQ02:  Ruth  French  and  I  spent  this 
Commencement  at  "  Hamp"  gleaning  ideas  for 
our  20th,  the  first  installment  of  which  we  will 
send  you  in  the  fall.  It  is  none  too  early  to 
begin  to  make  our  plans  to  return  next  June — 
Why  can't  1902  win  the  cup?  Very  few  of 
the  class  were  back  but  we  saw  Marion 
(Aldrich)  Allison,  Elizabeth  Neal,  Edith 
Newcomb,  Louise  Perkins,  and  heard  that 
Frances  Valentine  had  been  back  for  a  few 
hours.  Bertha  Prentiss. 

Ruth  Benedict  writes  from  Shanghai, 
China:  "After  the  Red  Cross  Commission  to 
Siberia  'went  finish'  (as  pigeon  English  here 
has  it)  I  came  down  here  and  before  I  could 
catch  my  breath  found  myself  Busily  typing 
for  the  Council  on  Health  Education  of  the 
National  Medical  Association,  China  Medical 
Missionary  Association,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  and  China  Christian  Educational 
Association.  It's  a  semi-missionary  job,  and 
therefore  no  place  for  me,  but  really  it's  the 
most  interesting  work  there  could  be.  Our 
modest  endeavor  is  to  convey  to  the  Chinese 
a  few  of  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions  of 
health  and  cleanliness.  I  don't  expect  to  be 
here  after  July,  so  why  doesn't  some  other 
Smith  secretary  who  is  interested  in  China 
come  on  out  here  to  carry  on?  It  really 
seems  to  me  tremendously  worth  while  and 
the  salary  is  a  livable,  if  not  a  grow-richable 
one.  I  am  very  fond  of  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese but  even  fonder  of  Siberia,  and  am  dying 
for  the  chance  to  be  fond  of  European  Russia, 
so  if  you  hear  of  a  demand  for  willing  workers 
in  Moscow  or  Petrograd  do  S.  O.  S.  me." 

Rachel  (Berenson)  Perry  will  be  abroad 
this  year  as  Mr.  Perry  has  his  sabbatical  year. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Maud  Shat- 
tuck  who  lost  her  sister,  Louise  (Shattuck) 
Adams,  in  April.     She  leaves  two  children. 


While  Beth  (Whitin)  Keeler  was  still  away 
on  her  extended  trip  to  Japan  and  China,  her 
home  was  destroyed  by  fire.  We  are  so 
sorry,  Beth. 

Helen  Walbridge  received  her  M.D.  in 
1918.  She  is  now  physician  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  St.  George's  clinic  for  chil- 
dren, and  deputy  physician,  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Tully,  3  Al- 
wington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Maud  (Furbush)  Bolster  a 
second  daughter,  Hilda,  May  17. 

To  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Emily,  May  26. 

New  Addresses. — Caroline  Bean,  West- 
port,  Conn.;  studio,  140  W.  57  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  J.  Jonathan  Jackson  (Helen  Creel- 
man),  125  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 

Charlotte  Kreinheder,  249  Norwood  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Sheffeld  (Marion  Mack), 
40  Park  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Carley  (Clara  McDowell), 
1 149  E.  State  St.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  Knox  Bodell  (Eleanor  Putnam), 
Schofield  Barracks,  Oahu,  T.  H. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Baker  has  been  teach- 
ing French  and  German  at  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.  She  will  spend  the  summer 
at  her  home  in  Plymouth  and  hopes  to  see 
many  1903  girls  on  their  pilgrimages  to  the 
Tercentenary. 

Caroline  Bean  was  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
from  January  to  April  and  painted  many 
portraits.  Now  she  has  turned  architect, — 
doing  over  a  200-year-old  house  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  where  she  cordially  invites  1903  to 
stop  in  and  see  her. 

Genevieve  Dyer  writes  from  Foochow: 
"  Continuing  my  work,  trying  to  patch  up  the 
broken  skins  of  Chinese  women  and  children. 
This  year  I  have  charge  also  of  the  men's 
hospital,  owing  to  the  furlough  of  the  man 
physician, — lively  days!" 

Marguerite  (Fabens)  Lakin-Smith  spent 
the  entire  winter  at  the  Great  Orme  Hotel, 
Llandudno,  Wales,  but  rejoiced  that  she  was 
well  enough  to  return  to  her  home  in  May. 
She  has  engaged  passage  for  this  country,  to 
sail  Sept.  24. 

Ethel  Hutchinson  will  study  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  Summer  School,  taking  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  She  is 
interested  in  the  application  of  the  project 
method  to  kindergarten  work. 

Charlotte  Kreinheder  spent  some  time  in 
Cuba  and  Costa  Rica  last  year.  She  will 
spend  the  coming  summer  in  France,  bicycling 
through  the  villages  where  she  lived  with  the 
A.  E.  F. 

Marion  (Mack)  Sheffeld  spent  August  and 
September  of  1920  in  England  and  France. 
In  April  she  moved  into  Professor  Sleeper's 
house,  which  the  Sheffelds  have  bought. 

Sarah  Mathews  has  at  last  returned  from 
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her  interesting  Red  Cross  work  in  Vladivos- 
tok, Siberia,  and  is  again  teaching  at  the 
McKinley  High  School  in  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Through  the  closing  of  the  Capen  School 
Eva  Porter,  who  has  taught  there  for  ten 
years,  goes  next  September  to  Miss  Beard's 
School,  Orange,  N.  J.  Her  summer  plans 
are  uncertain  but  mail  sent  to  2  School  St., 
Northampton,  Mass.,  will  be  forwarded. 

Eleanor  (Putnam)  Bodell's  husband  is  now 
chaplain  in  the  regular  army  and  Eleanor  has 
given  up  her  position  in  the  McKinley  High 
School  to  try  to  convert  "quarters"  into  a 
home. 

At  the  annual  rally  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
Greater  Boston,  May  21,  Marion  (Evans) 
Stanwood  was  presented  with  the  badge  of 
the  Golden  Eaglet,  the  highest  honor  given  by 
the  Scouts.  To  win  it  means  winning  at 
least  21  merit  badges. 

Mrs.  Fessenden,  "Corporal's"  mother,  has 
recently  visited  Anna  Treat  at  Anna's  farm  in 
Florida. 

Alice  (Webber)  Scofield's  father  was  killed 
by  an  automobile  in  Danbury  last  May.  The 
driver  of  the  car  got  away  before  his  identity 
was  learned.  The  class  will  feel  deep  sym- 
pathy for  Alice  and  her  mother. 

Marie  (Weeden)  Langford's  twin  daughters 
have  been  named  Hope  and  Ruth. 

Wanted. — The   present   address    of    Mrs. 
Herbert  Mack  Parker  (Beulah  Johnson). 
Ex- 1 903 

Born. — To  Anne  (Bullen)  Gage  a  third 
son,  Dudley  Wildes,  July  27,  191 5. 

To  Estelle  (Mannheimer)  Lebolt  a  son, 
John  Michael,  July  28,  1919. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Gage 
(Anne  Bullen),  24  Park  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Anne  writes  that,  having  three  boys,  her 
future  interest  in  Smith  must  be  through  her 
niece,  whose  guardian  she  is  and  in  whom  she 
is  fostering  already  a  keen  interest  in  the 
college. 

Mrs.  James  D.  Adams  (Isabel  C.  Gilson), 
Huntington  Av.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  Romer  Lee  (Clara  Hilger),  Barrow 
Court,  Galhampton,  Bath,  Eng.  The  near- 
est G.  W7.  R.  Stations  are  Castle  Cary,  3 
miles,  and  Sparksford,  2  miles.  "Dolly" 
and  her  husband,  now  Colonel  Romer  Lee, 
C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.,  spent  the  winter  at  Murren 
and  Territet,  Switzerland. 

When  Katherine  (Merrill)  Pope  and  her 
husband  bought  their  forty-acre  ranch  in 
Santa  Paula,  Ventura  Co.,  Calif.,  nine  years 
ago,  there  was  not  a  green  thing  on  it.  Now 
they  have  35  acres  of  lemons  and  beautiful 
flowers  and  shrubbery.  Three  years  ago 
they  took  a  ten-year-old  boy  to  live  with 
them  and  are  very  devoted  to  him. 

The  Boston  Transcript  recently  printed  a 
most  interesting  picture  of  the  kindergarten 
orchestra  of  the  Training  Department  of  the 
Lowell  Normal  School,  developed  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Inez  Damon,  director 
of  music.  In  April  Inez  addressed  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  teachers,  who  held  an  important 
conference  at  the  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 


Wanted. — The   address   of   Mrs.   William 
Hall  Chadwell  (Rosetta  Macnaughton)  who 
used  to  live  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Graefe)  Feick  a  son, 
June  26,  1920. 

To  Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen  a  son,  Robert 
Richardson,  Apr.  30. 

Adopted  May  16  by  Muriel  Haynes  a 
daughter,  Letitia,  aged  fifteen  weeks. 

Died. — Mary  Colburn,  Jan.  10. 

Olivia  Prouty,  aged  one  year  and  four 
months,  daughter  of  Olive  (Higgins)  Prouty. 

Elizabeth  Biddlecome  has  returned  from 
her  winter's  work  in  our  villages  in  the  Somme. 

On  Apr.  26,  Heloise  Brainerd  was  given  the 
Medal  of  Public  Instruction  awarded  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  for  her  services  in 
connection  with  the  educational  section  of 
the  Pan-American  Union. 

Emily  (Gilbert)  Goldsbury  is  president  of 
the  Tacoma  Branch  of  the  Western  Washing- 
ton Smith  Club. 

Helen  Mabie  has  been  elected  the  first 
alumnae  trustee  of  Kent  Place  School,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.  Her  father  was  long  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  latest  news  from  Margaret  Nash  was 
that  in  January  she  was  "still  helping  to  keep 
the  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Coblenz. 

See  page  341  for  our  Commencement  regis- 
tration. We  mustered  a  goodly  number 
besides  our  important  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administration.  Edith  Bond  and  Edna 
Olds  were  in  Northampton  one  evening  but 
did  not  register. 

Anne  Chapin   is  general  secretary  of  the 
Northampton    Children's  Aid   Society.     She 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  this  June. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York  City. 

In  her  travels  as  field  representative  in 
Western  Massachusetts  for  the  A.  R.  C,  Ruth 
Blodgett  finds  her  way  to  many  1905  firesides, 
which  is  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  her 
job.     She  admits  it. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  Alice  will  go  to  Africa  in  August 
with  the  Akeley  expedition  "after  a  gorilla 
group  and  motion  pictures." 

Marion  (Woodbury)  Doyle  is  at  Lakota 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Her  permanent  address  is 
now  165  Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mabel  (Chick)  Foss  is  hard  at  work  for  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Boston. 

The  birth  of  Elizabeth  Higgins,  daughter  of 
Grace  (Brown)  Higgins,  Oct.  2,  1919,  has 
never  been  announced  in  the  Quarterly. 
Grace's  new  address  is  133  Lowell  Av.,  New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Alice  Holden  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Smith 
College  faculty  next  year.  She  will  teach 
government  and  will  incidentally  increase  the 
1905  faculty  family  to  five. 
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The 

Knox  School 

for  Girls 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Principal 

Mrs.  E.  Russell  Houghton 

Smith  '91 


A  School  of  American  Ideals  in  a  Country  of 
American  Traditions 


From  Smith    College  to  Professional   Life 

The  New  York  School  of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered 


CANADIAN-PACIFIC  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

342  Madison  Avenue 
Telephone:  Vanderbilt  4039  42-43  Streets  V.  M.  Wheat,  Director 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Louise  Kingsley  is  teacher  of  English  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  high  schools.  Her 
address  is  1829  Jefferson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Alice  (Lawlor)  Kirby  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Springfield  Smith  Club  and  is 
helping  to  organize  a  Girl  Scout  council  in 
Chicopee. 

Elsie  (Rosenberg)  Loeb  is  still  acting  as 
local  correspondent  for  a  number  of  New 
York  papers  and  journals.  Her  address  is 
12805  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Margaret  Lothrop  is  instructor  in  the 
Economics  Department  at  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

Alice  Ober  is  teaching  home  economics  in 
the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  Her 
address  is.  15  E.  38  St.,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  O'Malley  is  teaching  business 
English  in  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

Marjorie  Perry  is  opening  her  camp  again 
this  summer  and  expects  to  stay  until  winter 
chases  her  across  the  divide,  making  the  200 
miles  from  Denver  on  horseback.  Her  letters 
are  full  of  adventures  which  she  often  wishes 
she  might  share  with  her  old  friends. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  with  her  two  children 
spent  the  winter  with  her  father  and  mother 
in  California. 

Lucy  Rice  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  high 
school,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Rice  has  been  taking  a  course  in 
Industrial  Public  Health  Nursing  at  Simmons 
College  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School  to 
prepare  for  health  work  in  industry.  Her 
temporary  address  is  561  Massachusetts 
Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  has  twice  served  on 
the  jury  in  Boonton.  N.  J.  Her  account  of 
her  jury  experiences  would  liven  the  dullest 
meeting. 

Marjorie  Stanton  is  assistant  librarian  in 
the  public  library  in  Beverly,  Mass. 

Beulah  (Wells)  Lyman  is  teacher  of  English 
in  the  West  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Her  address  is  180  Pearl  St. 

Ethel  Young  and  her  sister  spent  a  part  of 
the  winter  in  Florida  and  are  expecting  to 
spend  the  summer  on  Cape  Cod. 
Ex- 1 905 

Rebekah  (Purves)  Armstrong  is  moving  to 
74  Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ruth  (Brown)  Godfrey  is  president  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
She  will  drive  her  own  car  from  Florida  to 
New  England  again  this  summer,  as  she  has 
done  twice  before. 

Gertrude  (Kohn)  Haas,  we  have  just 
learned,  died  in  Cleveland,  May  21,  1920. 

Virginia  (Thorburn)  Hart  will  be  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J.,  this  summer. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  David  R.  Smith, 
Drumlin  Farm,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

See  page  333  for  the  Reunion  report. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert,  in  addition  to  re- 
cently publishing  a  book  of  verse,  has  been 
lecturing  on  modern  poetry  and  sketching  in 
oils.     She  was  awarded  a  medal  (first  prize) 


for  the  portrait  of  a  child  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair. 

Lillian  Barrett's  second  novel,  "Gibbetted 
Gods,"  is  to  be  published  by  Century  Co.  in 
August.  The  Century  Co.  have  signed  her 
up  for  her  next  three  novels,  stating  that  they 
believe  in  her  future  as  a  novelist.  She  is 
also  doing  three-part  stories  for  Henry  Tully, 
Editor  of  Harper's  Bazaar,  and  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  movie  studios  adapting  some  of  her 
storiettes  to  the  screen. 

Genevieve  Waters  is  running  a  new  tea- 
room for  the  summer  in  the  Berkshires  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  "The  Little  Craft  and  Tea 
Shop." 

Engaged. — Ruth  Finch  to  Richard  Pom- 
eroy  Thayer  (Jessie  Valentine  Thayer's 
brother-in-law). 

Born. — To  Ethel  (Monson)  Holcombe  a 
son  at  Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton, 
June  12. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  the  mother 
of  the  "18 1st  class  baby." 

Dear  iqo6:  How  can  I  thank  you  enough 
for  the  beautiful  cup,  fork,  and  spoon  sent  with 
such  simple  graceful  lines.  They  came  to-day 
— June  19,  Hampton's  first  week  anniversary 
as  well  as  our  eighth  wedding  anniversary. 
Some  of  you  may  want  to  know  the  inscription 
on  the  cup.  "Shepherd  Monson  Holcombe, 
June  12,  IQ21,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
Born  at  the  Fifteenth  Reunion  of  the  Class  of 
iqo6,  Smith  College.  ' Noble  branch  of  our 
family  tree.'  "  The  spoon  and  fork  have  the 
initials  and  on  the  back,  Class  of  iqo6.  Come 
and  see  us  in  Hartford.  Many  thanks  to  you 
all  and  here's  to  our  fifteenth  reunion — and 
our  twentieth.     Ethel  Monson  Holcombe. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Arthur  Robin 
(Bess  Arnold),  8  Napier  Rd.,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Gray  (Odilee  Burnham),  Spa 
View,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Friedman  (Elsie  Mihalo- 
vitch),  2855  Derbyshire  Rd.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mrs.    Ray    Spear    (Emilie    Piollet),    2831 
Benvenue  Av.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Address  until 
Oct.  1,  16  Wiley  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bertha  Christiansen  has  been  in  Portland, 
Ore.  (762  Multnomah  St.)  this  winter,  as- 
sisting Dr.  Kiehle,  a  nose,  throat,  eye,  and 
ear  specialist.  She  went  West  last  June, 
visiting  in  Portland  and  Tacoma. 

Kate  Collins  is  teaching  English  in  the 
southern  branch  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  Her  address  is  936 
Edgemont  St. 

Ethel  Felton's  father  died  Apr.  25  at  his 
home  in  Greenfield. 

Ernestine  Friedmann  left  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
last  September.  After  several  months  with 
the  Cooperative  League  of  America  in  New 
York,  she  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  in  coop- 
erative work.  She  is  working  among  the 
12,000  unemployed  textile  workers  of  Ken- 
sington (part  of  Philadelphia),  helping  them 
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Bibs  for  Tiny  Tads 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Little  Shavers' 
Clothing  Savers 
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Practical 


Novel 


Irresistible 


Hand-made  bibs  featuring  all  the 
story-book  friends  of  the  kiddies. 

Work  for  Smith  through  the  Quarterly 

10%   on  all  orders    donated   to 
the  fund. 

A  real  opportunity  for  Fund  sales, 
and  for  Smith  folks  who  can 
handle     this     line     in     business. 


SMALL    ORDERS   SOLICITED 
SEND    FOR    PRICE-LIST 

D  D  □ 

DOROTHY  SAXTON 

Smith  1915 
Slingerlands  New  York 


A   Wonderful  Film 
of  the  1921  outdoor 
"Commencement 
Exercises"  and 
parade  is  available 

We  will  furnish  this  very  interesting  reel 
gratis,  in  connection  with  a  booking  of  our 
six-reel  film  subject,  "ALICE  IN  WON- 
DERLAND," the  picture  that  has  been 
so  successful  in  raising  funds  for  the  Smith 
College  Endowment  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  alumnae  throughout  the 
country. 

A  benefit  entertainment  of 
this  sort  will  boost  Smith! 


You  may  purchase  any  particular  movie  scene 
of  the  commencement  film  that  you  may 
desire  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
or  for  the  sentiment  in  being  able  to  see  in 
after  years  just  how  you  looked  in  real  life 
on  the  all  important  and  eventful  day.  The 
price  is  fifteen  cents  per  foot. 
Photographs  of  the  beautiful  scenes  taken  on 
the  grounds,  size  3  x  4,  in  sets  of  twenty,  at 
S3. 50  per  set. 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we  are  ever  ready 
and  walling  to  be  of  service  to  any  of  the 
alumnae  in  the  matter  of  giving  any  informa- 
tion or  help  that  may  be  desired  with  regard 
to  films  or  motion  picture  paraphernalia. 
Do  not  delay.    Write  immediately  to 

ESKAY  HARRIS  FEATURE  FILM  C0.,lnc. 

126  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
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to  promote  their  own  commissaries  and  a 
cooperative  store. 

Mildred  Haire's  father  died  in  April  after 
a  long  illness.  Mildred  is  teaching  music  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Olive  Hurlbut's  father  died  last  November. 
Olive  had  to  resign  her  position  to  care  for 
her  sister  who  was  very  ill  for  over  a  year  but 
is  better  now.  Olive  is  in  New  York  tem- 
porarily. 

Mason  (Montgomery)  Condict  spent  last 
winter  studying  in  Cambridge  at  the  School 
of  Domestic  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  Mr.  Condict  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Mary  (Ormsbee)  Whitton  has  been  writing 
a  series  of  articles  on  labor-saving  housekeep- 
ing. One  appeared  in  the  April  Pictorial 
Review,  and  others  have  been  placed  with 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  McCalVs, 
and  House  Beautiful. 

Margaret  (Paton)  Filley's  two  brothers 
served  through  the  war.  The  elder,  Capt. 
John  Allan  Paton,  was  killed  in  the  Argonne, 
Oct.  27,  1918. 

Louisa  (Stockwell)  Neumann  writes  from 
Chengtu,  West  China,  where  her  husband 
teaches  at  the  University.  They  live  far 
beyond  rail  or  steam  transportation  and  all 
journeys  must  be  made  on  horseback  or  by 
sedan  chair.  Just  before  she  wrote,  two 
women  had  been  kidnapped  by  bandits  and 
were  being  held  for  ransom  in  the  mountains, 
not  an  unusual  happening.  Louisa  does 
some  teaching  at  the  University  and  has  a 
little  kindergarten  for  her  own  boy,  Bradford, 
and  the  children  of  the  other  missionaries. 

Helen  Wolle  has  for  the  past  two  years 
been  president  of  the  Summit  County  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

Married. — Helen  Russell  to  Warren  Lan- 
sing, Apr.  30,  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Born.— To  Betty  (Ballard)  Crofut  a 
daughter,  Jane  Burr,  Jan.  9. 

To  Mary  (Campbell)  Ford  twin  daughters, 
Frances  Campbell  and  Edith  Tuttle, 
May  25,  1920. 

To  Helen  (Dean)  Bogan  a  daughter  in 
April. 

To  Eloise  (James)  Turner  a  son,  Frederick 
John,  Oct.  13,  1920. 

To  Margaret  (Paton)  Filley  a  son,  Walter 
Owen  Jr.,  Sept.  22,  1920. 

To  Louisa  (Stockwell)  Neumann  a  son, 
Stanley  Stockwell,  Mar.  16. 

To  Mildred  (Taylor)  Noyes  a  son,  Hilton 
L.  Jr.,  Mar.  3. 

To  Ethel  (Willard)  Eddy  a  daughter,  Adele 
Kathleen,  Nov.  26,  1917. 

New  Addresses. — Sybil  Buttrick,  711 
Ocean  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  Lord  (Mary  Foot),  508  N. 
Third  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Robert  Fulton  (Ann  Holloway),  910 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ethel  Humphreys,  10  Wolcott  Av.,  An- 
dover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Walmsley  (Carmen  Mabie), 
4426  Seventh  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Gardiner  (Edith  McElroy), 
3212  S.  Girard  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Condict  (Mason  Montgom- 
ery), 12  Concord  Av.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Isabel  Rhodes,  84  Willett  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filley  (Margaret  Paton),  300 
St.  Ronan  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Shiras  (Mary  Pratt),  2577 
Euclid  Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Hilton  L.  Noyes  (Mildred  Taylor), 
511  Morris  Av.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Henry  Francis  Eddy  (Ethel  Willard), 
Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

Ex- 1 907 

Claire  (Lindsay)  Reisinger  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident,  June  6,  1916. 

Ruth  Olyphant  is  especially  interested  in 
work  among  girls.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
local  Northfield  League,  and  the  Girls'  Pa- 
triotic League. 

Can  anyone  supply  the  addresses  of  the 
following?  Catherine  Cavanagh,  Mary  Rob- 
inson, Mrs.  J.  H.  Iglehart,  Mrs.  Louis  Wer- 
theimer. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  876 
Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Constance  Churchyard  has  finished  her 
year  of  study  at  Oxford  and  will  travel  on  the 
continent  before  returning  to  the  States  in 
August.  She  spent  Thanksgiving  and  some 
of  the  Christmas  vacation  days  with  Helen 
(Hills)  Hills  and  her  husband  in  London. 

Gladys  C.  Gil  more  took  up  her  new  work 
in  Detroit  the  middle  of  April  as  educational 
director  in  the  Newcomb-Endicott  Co.  store. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Guy  M.  Carleton 
(Charlotte  Cumston),  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Carstein  (Florence  Edge), 
21  Lancaster  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  Harriet  I.  Carswell,  45  Argyle  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Cornell  (May  Forcier),  2429 
Budlong  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Married. — Lena  Riley  Curtis  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Arthur  Poillon,  U.  S.  Army, 
in  Paris,  May  19.  Address,  50  Boulevard 
Lascar  Catargi,  Bucharest,  Roumania.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Poillon  is  military  attache  at 
the  U.  S.  Embassy. 

Edna  (Schell)  Witherbee  to  Robert  Smith 
Burgess,  Feb.  20.  Address,  295  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Charlotte  (Lisman)  Skinner  a 
second  daughter,  Loraine. 

To  May  (Forcier)  Cornell  a  son,  William 
Jr.,  Feb.  9. 

Ex- 1 908 

Gertrude  (Cookman)  Silliman  spent  a 
month  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  six  weeks 
at  Johns  Hopkins  after  a  serious  operation. 
She  returned  home  June  15. 

Born. — To  Angela  (Shipman)  Crispin  a 
fourth  child  and  first  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
May  19. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Barry,  1112- 
Mills  Building,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Secretary 
pro  tern,  Mrs.  Donald  Pirnie,  Bryant  Hall, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 
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A  Summer  Bookshelf 


Books 
Shipped 
to  All 
Parts 
of  the 
World 


Dust Haldeman-  Julius 

Alice  Adams Tarkington 

Growth  of  the  Soil Hamsun 

The  Brassbounder       .     ' Bone 

Moby  Dick Melville 

My  A  ntonia Cather 

The  Three  Mulla-Mulgars Dele  Mare 

Green  Mansions W.  H.  Hudson 

Dr.  Danny Sawyer 

Wells Outline  of  History 

Thomson The  Wonder  of  Life 

Bryce Modern  Democracies 

Vallery-Radot Life  of  Pasteur 

Tomlinson The  Sea  and  the  Jungle 

Conrad Notes  on  Life  and  Letters 

William  James Letters 

Strachey Queen  Victoria 

Massingham Letters  to  X 

Bland Houseboat  Days  in  China 


THE    HAMPSHIRE    BOOKSHOP 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

JOHN  LEITCH 


$i-75 
$i-75 
$5.00 
$2.00 
$1.00 
$2.00 
$4.00 

■95 
$1.90 


$10.50 
$3-50 

$10.50 
$4.00 
$5.00 
$1.90 

$10.00 
$5-oo 
$2.50 
$2.00 


A    book   for   those   who   are   interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
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Several  girls  have  written  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  news.  If  everyone  would  help 
by  passing  on  what  she  knows,  we  should 
have  a  splendid  amount  each  time. 

Katharine  (Sewall)  Austin  writes,  "All  my 
spare  time  is  spent  running  a  maple-products 
business  for  the  Fund,  selling  maple  sugar, 
syrup,  and  cream.  I  shall  keep  at  it  until  I 
earn  the  $400  I  pledged." 

Sue  (Mason)  Bartleson  teaches  singing. 
She  is  also  helping  in  the  Spokane  rummage 
sale  for  the  Fund. 

Ethel  (Davis)  Capers  ex-1909  will  move 
to  Los  Angeles  in  August. 

Geneva  Carpenter  received  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  1920.  She  is  teaching  history  at 
Tudor  Hall  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nan  (Linton)  Clark  is  interested  in  the 
Little  Theatre  Movement.  She  has  acted 
in  some  plays  and  directed  others.  She  has 
published,  since  graduation,  about  fifteen 
scientific  articles,  many  of  them  written  in 
collaboration  with  her  husband. 

Dr.  Ruth  Clark  lectured  at  the  North  Ben- 
nett Street  Industrial  School  in  Boston, 
March  30.  A  number  of  dignitaries  came  to 
hear  her  on  account  of  her  work  in  classifica- 
tion in  the  New  York  City  Schools.  She  is 
psychologist  of  the  New  York  City  Juvenile 
Employment  Service.  Ruth  has  not  sent 
in  her  card,  so  this  information  was  gained  by 
a  little  private  sleuthing. 

Bessie  (Fuller)  Davis  writes  that  they  have 
just  built  a  house  in  Lexington. 

Ethel  (Bowen)  Fisher  spent  the  winter  in 
California. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  writes,  "Started  the 
Smith  College  Club  Tea  Room  in  May  1920. 
We  sold  it  in  February  for  $2500,  which  goes 
towards  Hartford's  share  of  the  Fund.  Since 
reading  the  May  Quarterly  I  realized  my 
other  activities  might  interest  the  class.  As 
president  of  the  Hartford  Housewives'  League 
I  started  a  Bureau  of  Home  Occupations  in 
19 19."  She  also  served  on  the  Women's  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Central  Committee  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  consisted  of  nine  women. 

Louise  Giles  took  a  six-weeks'  trip  to  Trini- 
dad, starting  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Mary  E.  Gleason  has  been  in  Constanti- 
nople for  nearly  a  year.  She  is  office  secre- 
tary for  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Her 
home  address  is  126  Parker  St.,  Newton 
Center  59,  Mass. 

Henrietta  Harris  gave  up  her  work  with 
the  Home  Service  Station,  A.  R.  C.  Hampden 
County  Chapter,  Apr.  1.  She  was  director 
for  four  years. 

Elizabeth  Hays  has  recently  entered  the 
investment  business  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

Bee  Hoiles  writes  from  Idaho:  "There  are 
only  5000  people  in  my  county,  a  rural  com- 
munity of  the  best  type.  I  am  the  first  pub- 
lic health  nurse  the  county  has  ever  had.  I 
feel  like  a  pioneer  myself.  College  seems 
very  far  off  sometimes." 

Lincoln  (Dunbar)  Holmes  has  been  study- 
ing design  and  interior  decoration  this  winter 


to  complete  the  course  which  she  had  begun 
before  her  marriage. 

Anna  (Whittelsey)  Hoyt  writes:  "We  have 
moved  from  Buffalo  to  East  Aurora  and  have 
no  regrets.  Lester  commutes  daily  and  we 
have  all  the  joys  of  country  life,  including 
gardening." 

Edith  Jar  vis  is  studying  at  a  normal  school 
of  physical  education. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  is  a  public  health 
nurse  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Clara  Keith  writes  that  she  is  "busy  about 
the  usual  things,  church  and  club  work  and  a 
little  music." 

Annie  (Crim)  Leavenworth  is  living  on  a 
20-acre  farm  in  Indiana  called  "The  Pines." 
When  she  was  in  the  East  in  November  she 
visited  Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 

Marion  Mead  sails  for  China  in  the  latter 
part  of  July.  She  expects  to  teach  in  the 
Shanghai  American  School. 

Elizabeth  Moseley  is  in  charge  of  the  social 
work  of  the  Foxboro  State  Hospital,  Foxboro, 
Mass.  She  spends  her  Sundays  at  home  in 
Boston.  She  has  one  student  in  training 
from  the  Smith  Training  School  and  "hopes 
for  more  later." 

Helen  (Seymour)  Newcomb's  husband 
died,  Apr.  8. 

Jo  (Whitney)  Nixon  went  to  Cleveland 
this  spring  as  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  She  is  treas- 
urer of  the  League  in  St.  Paul  and  chair- 
man of  the  County  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brien  writes  that  her 
baby  Patricia  has  just  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  double  mastoid  and  pneumonia. 

Rachel  (Little)  Pettingell  writes :  > "  With 
many  regrets  we  are  leaving  Cambridge  to 
go  South,  hoping  to  have  a  chance  for  service 
and  better  health  for  our  little  son." 

Barbara  Pfaff  will  teach  English  in  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  next  year. 

Katharine  Wead  is  in  Nanking,  having  been 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  Congressional 
Library  to  study  the  cataloging  of  Chinese 
books  and  collect  old  gazetteers  for  the  Chinese 
collection  at  Washington. 

Grace  Spofford  is  executive  secretary, 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore. 

Helen  Thomas  is  instructor  in  botany  at 
Wellesley.  She  writes:  "I  am  sharing  in 
three  college  drives  in  one  year,  Smith  first 
and  foremost,  then  Wellesley,  and  now  Rad- 
cliffe.  I  received  my  A.M.  at  Radcliffe  in 
1919  and  spent  last  summer  at  Cornell. 
There  were  enough  Smith  girls  there  to  have 
a  real  'bacon  bat.'  " 

Isabel  Venard  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the 
high  school  of  Alameda,  Calif. 

Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell  and  her 
family  have  just  returned  from  a  two  months' 
visit  at  Atlantic  City. 

Willie  Young  is  planning  to  spend  next 
year  studying  in  England,  probably  at  the 
University  of  London. 
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Have  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 

KINGS'  TREASURIES  of  LITERATURE 

In  the  attractive  proportions  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare,  but  very  slightly  larger, 
these  books  intended  for  both  school  and  home  aim  to  suggest  the  warm  friend- 
liness of  companionable  minds  and  the  genuine  pleasures  in  books  that  abide. 

70  cents,  each;  among  the  first  volumes  announced  these  are  now  ready: 

The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  Alpha  of  the  Plough  Black  Beauty 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  History  of  a  Candle  Modern  Poetry 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  Lore  of  the  Wanderer  Evergreen  Stories 

Bee :  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs  Sesame  and  Lilies  Form  Room  Plays 

Shakespeare:  Richard  II  Tale  of  Two  Cities  Kingsley's  Heroes 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  Tales  from  Tolstoy  Macaulay's  Clive 

Tales  from  Hans  Andersen  The  Shakespeare  Progress  DeCoverley  Papers 

London  in  Literature  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  Cranford 

Stories  from  Morte  d'Arthur  Birds  in  a  Village  Lamb's  Essays 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar  Shakespeare:  Coriolanus  Unto  this  Last 

Selections  from  Tennyson  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  Jackanapes 

Send  for  a  full  descriptive  catalog 

If  you  are  teaching  or  in  any  way  trying  to  interest  your  younger  friends  in  the  true 
pleasures  of  reading  you  will  find  these  a  great  help  in  preparing  for  the  treasures  of 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

YOU  ALREADY   KNOW   IT  AS    GIVING    YOU    THE    OPPORTUNITY    TO 
COLLECT  A  LIBRARY  AS  DISTINGUISHED  IN  FORM  AS  IN  CONTENT 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy  reading,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  for  later  years,  of  your  favorite  authors. 


Shakespeare  (3  vols) 

Arnold 

Burns 

Scott  (27  vols) 

Dickens  (22  vols) 

Wordsworth 

Byron 

Shelley 

Emerson  (5  vols) 

Keats 

Rossetti 

Whitman 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Whatever  you  need  among  the  books  which  the  world  has  approved,  it  is  here. 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper  than  their  purses 
a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the  first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  list  of  biographies. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

DeQuincey's  English  Lake  Poets  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

Clement  K.  Shorter's  George  Borrow  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 

etc.  etc. 

Send  for  a  full  list  of  741  volumes.      In  cloth,  $1.00  each. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Hays,  5555 
Pershing  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bee  Hoiles,  Nezperce,  Ida. 

Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler,  423  Greenleaf 
St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Rachel  (Little)  Pettingell  (Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1), 
8  College  St.,  Brunswick,  Me.  After  that, 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Engagements. — Elizabeth  Chapman  to 
Mr.  Bjorling. 

Elizabeth  S.  Clark  to  Maj.  J.  W.  Clegg, 
whom  she  met  overseas  in  war  work. 

Charlotte  A.  Smith  to  Arthur  L.  Kimball 
Jr.,  Amherst  1908,  Harvard  School  of  Engi- 
neering 1914.  He  is  a  cousin  of  Rox  Kimball's. 
They  will  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Marriages. — Louise  Lawrence  to  Mr.  F. 
A.  Curry,  June  16,  1920.  Her  address  is  61 
Newell  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Births. — To  Ella  (Mayo)  Belz  a  son,  Paul 
Dewey,  Dec.  31,  1920. 

To  Catherine  (Home)  Burns  a  fifth  child, 
Thomas,  Apr.  4. 

To  Phoebe  (Struble)  Dalrymple  a  fifth 
child,  Keren,  Apr.  24. 

To  Belle  (Gormley)  Dwyer  a  third  child, 
Philip,  Nov.  18,  1920. 

To  Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  a  fourth  child, 
Eleanor,  Oct.  10,  1920. 

To  Dorothy  (Woodruff)  Hillman  a  second 
child,  Caroline,  Dec.  13,  1920. 

To  Ruth  (Henley)  Kirk  a  third  child,  Mary 
Catherine,  Apr.  7,  1920. 

To  Ann  (Harwood)  Orbison  a  second  child, 
Thomas,  Mar.  14,  1920. 

To  Beth  (Crandall)  Polk  a  third  child, 
Henry  R.,  May  5. 

To  Gertrude  (Gerrans)  Pooley  a  third  son, 
John  Adams,  June  30,  1920. 

To  Lucille  (Kohn)  Renard  a  third  child, 
Nina,  Mar.  7,  1920. 

To  Jeanne  (Perry)  Severance  a  third  son, 
Gordon  Barker,  Apr.  11. 

To  Grace  (Seiler)  Stroh  a  daughter,  Ruth, 
Apr.  15,  1920,  who  died  Dec.  5,  1920. 

To  Alice  (Federer)  Struble  a  third  son, 
Robert,  June  29,  1920. 

To  Lois  (Robinson)  Thomson  a  first  child, 
Lois,  Mar.  25. 

To  Anna  (Block)  Vance  a  fifth  child,  Har- 
riet Louise,  Sept.  8,  1920. 

To  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Weller  a  first 
child,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Feb.  14., 

To    Louise    (Winthrop)    Grannis    a    first 
child,  Winthrop,  Dec.  28,  1920. 
Ex- 1 909 

Katharine  M.  Smith  is  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  Cornell  University. 

New  Address. — Florence  (Benedict)  Hedin, 
Box  3,  Elmwood,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Hannah  (Sessions)  Andrews  a 
son,  Nigel,  May  24. 

Deaths. — Pauline  (Johnson)  Beardslee, 
Mar.  23,  1918. 

Rachel  Brown  in  1920. 

Helen  Whitmarsh,  June  17,  1917. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Helen  S.  Jones,  434  Wash- 
ington Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Selma  I.  Bush  to UelC.  Bobbin. 


Born. — To  Marguerite  (Cray)  Wright  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Cray,  Mar.  21. 

To  Ada  (Evans)  Howes  a  son,  Almon 
Dyer  Jr.,  Mar.  23. 

To  Elizabeth  (Nichols)  Chamberlin  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Nichols,  Apr.  27,  1920. 

Died. — Samuel  Hyde  Cabot,  husband  of 
Edith  (Thornton)  Cabot,  Mar.  17. 

Robert  Grenville  Armstrong  Jr.,  the  three- 
year-old  son  of  Esther  (Porter)  Armstrong, 
May  7. 

Miriam  Clay  is  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  Library  and  her  address  is 
1423  Fairchild  Av.,  Manhattan. 

Louise  Gates  is  Children's  Agent  for  Cayuga 
County. 

Helen  Hemphill  is  at  her  brother's  farm  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  for  the  summer. 

Ruth  Mitchell  has  j ust  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  she  went  as  representa- 
tive from  Minnesota  to  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Disarmament  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  She  was  ap- 
pointed by  Miss  Marguerite  Wells. 

Elsie  Sweeney  has  been  studying  music 
in  New  York  all  winter. 

New  Addresses. — Gladys  (Inglehart) 
Steever,  8  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marion  (Patton)  Waldron,  Westport,  Conn., 
R.  F.  D.  no.  12. 

Ethel  (Scaiefe)  Gallagher,  400  W.  160  St., 
New  York  City. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

See  page  334  for  report  of  Reunion. 

Married. — Dorothy  Abbot  to  Charles 
Dana  Loomis,  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Loomis  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  1906,  and  at  present  is  teach- 
ing architecture  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Florence  Masterman  to  Henry  Bisse  Sulli- 
van, Mar.  31.  Address,  Hotel  Monmouth, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  191 1. 
He  was  in  France  for  two  years  during  the 
war,  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  and  is  now  in 
Washington  doing  investigation  work  for  the 
Government. 

Helen  Miller  to  Robert  Everett  Rockwood, 
June  14.  Mr.  Rockwood  is  professor  of 
Romance  languages  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Born. — To  Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon  a 
fourth  child,  Harriet  Ann,  Jan.  11. 

To  Margaret  (Cook)  Thomson  a  son,  John 
Seabury,  Mar.  13. 

To  Margaret  (Fisher)  Madden  a  son, 
Charles,  Apr.  6. 

To  Mary  (Mattis)  Camp  a  son,  Ross 
Mattis,  June  6. 

To  Winnifred  (Wentworth)  Hooker  a  son, 
James  W'illiam,  Jan.  10. 

Died. — Ola  (Corbin)  Allardice  in  April. 

Nancy  Barnhart  is  traveling  in  Europe  and 
has  been  in  Algiers,  painting. 

Helen  Estey  is  associate  professor  of  French 
at  Washburn  College,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Peter  T.  E.  Gebhard  (Isabel  Harder) 
lives  now  at  37  Grover  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  (Sexton)  Thompson  was  unable  to 
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return  to  191  i's  Glorious  Tenth  because  of  the 
illness  of  her  youngest  son. 

Lillian  Hockenberger  is  teaching  biology 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  field  representative  in  the 
Atlantic  Division,  A.  R.  C. 
Ex-1911 

Born. — To  Marion  (Moore)  Mullins  twin 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Bilbrey  and  Edith 
Darlington,  May  29. 

To  Kathryn  (Powell)  Richards  a  son,  John 
Taylor,  Dec.  16,  1920. 

To  Lucile  (Veasey)  Pingree  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Veasey,  Jan.  30. 

Katharine    (Keeler)    Pearman    spent    last 
year    in    Boston,    while    her    husband,    Dr. 
Pearman,  studied  at  Harvard. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  Clapp,  Galloupe's 
Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

A  few  of  the  faithful  hied  them  back  to 
Northampton  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
In  the  Alumnae-All  Smith  hockey  game, 
where  the  alumnae  were  beaten  in  spite  of 
their  noble  and  heroic  efforts  to  struggle  up  to 
the  goal  against  their  wind,  Ruth  Paine,  Hester 
Hopkins,  and  Mary  Clapp  indulged  among 
others.  And  in  a  basket-ball  game  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  in  the  Gym,  where  191 1  chal- 
lenged that  part  of  the  world  included  between 
the  years  of  1916-1919,  Ruth  Paine  was  a  con- 
tender. As  in  the  hockey  game,  the  score 
was  close  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence. 
The  class  gathered  for  a  very  informal  picnic 
supper  on  Monday  night,  at  which  plans  for 
the  coming  reunion  were  discussed.  These 
will  be  divulged  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  in  the  autumn. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Carey)  Vennema  a 
son,  Carey,  Mar.  18. 

Died. — Priscilla  Hunting,  daughter  of 
Theo  (Gould)  Hunting,  Apr.  13. 

Gifford  Clark  is  to  begin  her  duties  as 
registrar  of  Smith  College  this  summer. 

Mildred  Fogle  is  at  present  in  California. 
Her  address  is  325  S.  Euclid  Av.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Ex-1912 

Alice  Moore  has  rounded  the  world  since 
she  left  for  work  with  the  Near  East  Unit. 
She  is  now  with  the  Fontana  Farms  Co.,  Fon- 
tana,  Calif.,  45  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
1913 

Class  Secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr., 
41  Clarkson  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  were  32  members  of  1913  back  at 
Commencement  (see  page  341 ) .  Headquarters 
were  in  13  Seelye  where  the  faithful  Bander- 
snatch  smiled  a  pleasant  welcome  from  the 
wall.  A  class  bat  was  held  Saturday  evening 
but  the  rest  of  the  time  191 3  added  prestige 
and  volume  to  1776. 

Married. — Phyllis  Fergus  to  Thatcher 
Hoyt,  June  1.  Address,  1406  N.  State  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth  Olcott  to  Torrey  Ford,  June  29. 

Margaret  Woodbridge  to  George  Arthur 
Price,  June  4. 

Born. — To  Catharine  (Chapin)  Blake  a 
son,  Chapin,  Mar.  16. 


To  Jessie  (Coit)  Cone  a  second  child, 
Elizabeth  Huntington,  May  20. 

To  Ella  (Mathewson)  Eldridge  a  son,  Allan 
Manro  Jr.,  June  1. 

To  Marie  (Moody)  Bersbach  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  21. 

To  Madeline  (Pratt)  Long  a  son. 

To  Eleanor  (Welsh)  Paul  a  son,  Richard. 

Died. — Helen  Dorothy,  the  9-months-old 
daughter  of  Edith  (Week)  Booth,  May  9. 

Marion  Adams  is  teaching  in  a  Chinese 
school  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

Gretchen  Todd  has  been  teaching  Spanish 
in  Columbia.  Address,  419  W.  119  St., 
New  York  City. 

New  Addresses. — Dollie  Hepburn,  549 
W.  113  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Elwyn  (Frances  Hunter), 
Floral  Park,  L.  I. 

Mrs.    F.    M.    Lyon     (Edith    Strong),    24 
Girard  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ex-1913 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Haskins)  Warner  a 
son,  Rawleigh  Jr.,  Feb.  7. 

To  Marjorie  (Perry)  Clark  a  daughter, 
Janet,  Dec.  17,  1920. 

1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitch- 
cock, 310  E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Conrad  to  ^  Henry 
Silberman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
and  cousin  of  Louise  Silberman. 

Catherine  McCollester  to  Hugh  Gallaher  of 
New  York  City. 

Married. — Eleanor  Halpin  to  Stuart  Olm- 
sted Stearns,  Williams  College,  Sigma  Phi,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  June  4. 

Anna  Pillsbury  to  Homer  Allen  Yates,  May 
21.  Address,  1059  Beacon  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Madeleine  Rindge  to  George  Herbert  Hands, 
May  21. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Hellekson)  Lindley  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Ruth,  Feb.  15. 

To  Elsie  (Tiebel)  Abbott  a  son,  Douglas, 
Nov.  5,  1920. 

Katharine  Knight  is  now  office  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company. 

Marie  Pierce  is  working  with  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City.  She  is  one  of 
four  members  of  1914  living  at  the  new  Club- 
house, the  others  being  Elinor  Bedlow, 
Florence  McConnell,  and  Agnes  Remington. 
Hannah  White  has  also  been  there,  but  is  now 
preparing  to  be  married. 
1915 

Class  secretary — Mary  Stevens,  270  Orange 
Rd.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Cooke)  Taylor  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Cooke,  July  30,  1919. 

To  Olive  (Geran)  King  a  second  daughter , 
Lucy,  Jan.  25. 

To  Louise  (Rockafellow)  Locker  a  son, 
Howard  Wesley,  May  26. 

To  Mildred  (Sykes)  Whitford  a  second 
daughter,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Feb.  9. 

To  Dorothy  (Thayer)  Greene  a  son,  Theo- 
dore Phinney,  May  20. 
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Ex-1915 

Married. — Leonora  Boswell  to  Rene  Mead 
Pardee,   Apr.    27.     Temporary   address,   344 
W.  84  St.,  New  York  City. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Ainsworth,  1025 
15  St.  A,  Moline,  111. 

If  you  didn't  come  to  reunion  you  certainly 
missed  it! ! !  All  who  came  are  even  now  mak- 
ing plans  to  come  to  our  next  one.  An 
account  of  our  special  reunion  will  be  found 
on  page  335. 

Engaged. — Mildred  Ackerman  to  John 
Duryea. 

Decia  Beebe  to  Arthur  Veasey. 

Mildred  Jourdan  to  Clarence  Van  Tile 
Ludlow. 

Helen  Hogel  to  Robert  Simpson. 

Louise  Sherburne  to  Walter  Bishop. 

Married. — Eleanor  Adams  to  Robert  C. 
Hopkins,  May  5.  Address,  104  Second  Av., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Edith  Bell  to  Raymond  Adams  Tucker  of 
Hartford,  Jan.  1.  Emilie  Ray  Bowman  ex-1916 
was  at  the  wedding.  New  address,  1525 
Dormont  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Edsall  to  Cecil  Franklin  Backus, 
May  28. 

Hazel  Ferguson  to  Dr.  Maver  Miller  Lee, 
Dec.  23,  1920.  Address,  821  Lincoln  Av., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Lewis  to  James  K.  Norris,  May  12. 

Born. — To  Madeline  (Smith)  Alger  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Strowbridge,  Sept.  12,  1920. 

To  Ella  (Johns)  Andrews  a  son,  William 
Johns,  Oct.  1,  1920. 

To  Beatrice  (Wheeler)  Blake  a  daughter, 
Nancy,  Nov.  7,  1919. 

To  Mary  (Sedgwick)  Deely  a  second  son 
and  third  child,  James  Sedgwick,  May  25. 

To  Ruth  (Selden)  Griswold  a  second 
daughter,  Anne,  Mar.  20. 

To  Edith  (Edgar)  Power  a  son  and  second 
child,  Stewart  Edgar,  May  22. 

To  Dorothy  (Lowman)  Pritz  a  second  son, 
Benjamin,  Dec.  20,  1920. 

To  Amy  Lou  (Cowing)  Redfield  a  daughter, 
Amy  Lou,  Mar.  4. 

To  Dora  (Goldberg)  Schatz  a  second  son, 
Samuel  Michel,  May  28. 

To  Emma  (Gelders)  Sterne  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Barbara. 

To  Adelaide  (Rawls)  Taggart  a  daughter, 
Marion  Alice,  Nov.  26,  1920. 

To  Harriet  Evelyn  (Means)  Witt  a  daugh- 
ter, Ellison  Means,  Apr.  3. 

Louise  Bird  spent  last  winter  studying  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  traveling  in  Europe. 

Sarepta  Bowman  and  Idabelle  Stevenson 
have  gone  to  England  for  six  weeks. 

Esther  Gilbert  has  returned  from  Roumania 
and  is  doing  social  service  work  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Mabel  Hammer  has  sailed  for  France. 

Augusta  Patton  finished  her  nurse's  training 
course  this  spring. 

Marjorie  Pease  and  Miriam  Wood  explored 
the  far  West  this  past  winter.  When  last 
heard  from  Marjorie  was  teaching  in  a  high 
school  on  an  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming 


and   Miriam  was  in  charge  of  the   Manipo 
Chapter  of  Red  Cross  in  Idaho. 

Ellen    Steele's    new    address    is    Hamilton 
Court,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Lawrence 
Bowes,  care  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  6  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  Please  note  Fran's  new 
address,  and  send  all  notices  there  unless 
told  to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  only  fair  to  explain  that  Katharine 
Hawxhurst  has  acted  as  Secretary  pro  tern  in 
gathering  news  for  this  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly. She  wishes  to  apologize  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  results  and  hopes  that  you  will 
put  up  with  them,  because  the  work  was  under- 
taken only  to  help  the  class  secretary,  who  has 
been  busy  getting  married. 

See  page  341  for  Commencement  registration. 

The  yellow  jub-jub  hopped  along  with  1776 
to  their  bat  Monday  night  trying  to  make  up 
for  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  big  enough  this 
year  to  have  a  bat  all  his  own  and  eight  of 
him  marched  in  the  Alumnae  Parade.  But, 
though  small  in  numbers,  he  was  very  glad  to 
see  his  old  friends  whenever  he  happened  upon 
one  although  most  of  them  were  very  brief  in 
their  stay.  In  fact,  the  jub-jub  reflected,  this 
must  be  the  lull  before  the  storm  and  '17  is 
just  saving  all  its  energy  and  money  to  make 
its  Fifth  a  cup-winning  reunion.     M.  A.  S. 

Married. — Jane  Casey  to  John  H.  Allen, 
Jan.  4.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester. 

Winifred  Chase  to  Charles  F.  Hazelwood, 
Nov.  26,  1919. 

Miriam  Cooke  to  Philip  Jameson  Barnes, 
May  9.  Address,  51 16  Dupont  Av.  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Maude  Leach  to  H.  Carlisle  Martin,  June  4. 

Frances  Montgomery  to  Edwin  Lawrence 
Bowes,  June  1. 

Margaret  Price  to  Audubon  Tyler,  Mar.  3. 

Gertrude  Svverson  to  John  Earl  Fladeland, 
May  18. 

Elizabeth  Wells  to  Robert  C.  Shoemaker, 
May  5. 

Born. — To  Sylvia  (Carter)  Thomas  a  son, 
Howard  Standish  Jr.,  May  1. 

To  Winifred  (Chase)  Hazelwood  a  daughter, 
Florence,  Mar.  18. 

To  Bessie  (Fisk)  Lake  a  son,  Thomas  Leroy 
in  April. 

To  Elizabeth  (Schenck)  Logan  a  son,  James 
Phillips,  Apr.  27. 

To  Elizabeth  (Schmidt)  Turner  a  daughter, 
Betty,  Apr.  20. 

Other  News. — Katharine  Baker  is  agent 
for  the  Children's  Protective  Society  in 
Minneapolis. 

Ruth  Baragwanath  writes  that  she  is  "still 
interior  decorating"  in  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Boswell  is  acting  secretary  of  the 
Organized  Charities  Association,  Meriden, 
Conn,  "struggling  with  nearly  a  thousand 
unemployed  men  and  their  families!" 

Lois  Brantly  has  been  assistant  law  libra- 
rian of  the  Montana  State  Library  this  winter, 
but  is  coming  East  for  a  vacation  this  summer. 
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Ruby  Burt  is  teaching  French  and  Latin  in 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Susannah  (Busbee)  Jones  is  now  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  where  her  husband,  Capt.  C.  M.  Jones, 
is  stationed. 

Martha  Gray  has  been  teaching  this  winter 
at  Rye  Seminary,  and  expects  to  continue 
teaching  next  year  in  New  York  City. 

Louise  Hompe  is  now  assisting  Professor 
Alexander  Forbes  in  his  research  work  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Helen  Kingsley  has  been  since  January 
office  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Depart- 
ment of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Mathilde  Loth  is  just  finishing  the  third 
year  of  medical  school  at  Yale,  and  says 
"there's  nothing  like  it." 

Jane  McBrier  recently  trained  and  managed 
25  high  school  girls  for  a  Girl  Reserve  vaude- 
ville, and  is  doing  other  volunteer  work. 

Martha  McGuire  sailed  on  June  25  for  a 
cruise  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  to  be 
gone  all  summer. 

Margaret  Ney  is  doing  secretarial  work  at 
Hayden,  Miller  and  Co.,  an  investment  house 
in  Cleveland. 

Eleanor  Nickey  has  been  teaching  English 
this  winter  at  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
and  expects  to  return  next  year. 

Rachel  Norton  is  still  working  for  the 
Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission. 

Mary  Owen  received  her  M.A.  degree  in 
education  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
December  1920. 

Isabel  (Piatt)  McClumpha  writes  from 
Paris:  "My  husband  has  a  fellowship  in  law 
which  will  probably  keep  us  in  France  two 
years.  I  am  the  loafing  wife  and  it's  an  en- 
grossing occupation.  Perhaps  I  shall  take  a 
course  at  the  Sorbonne,  if  I  can  find  time." 
Her  address  is  American  University  Union, 
1  Rue  de  Fleurus,  Paris,  France. 

Grace  Nute,  who  took  her  master's  degree 
at  Radcliffe  in  1918,  took  her  Ph.D.  at  Har- 
vard this  June.  She  was  awarded  $100  for  the 
best  original  work  in  advanced  study  done  in 
any  department  of  the  University. 

Dorothy  Pratt  in  March  left  the  Detroit 
Journal  and  is  now  assistant  editor  of  the 
Women's  Department  on  the  Providence 
Journal. 

Sarah  Scott  is  half  way  through  her  training 
at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston. 

Vastis  Seymour  writes  from  Benton,  111.: 
"Helping  my  seniors  get  safely  out  of  high 
school,  coaching  their  play,  learning  golf,  and, 
incidentally,  still  teaching  French." 

Ruth  Shepard  has  been  since  January  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  doing  stenographic 
work  for  the  Department  of  Chemical  English 
and  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Florence  C.  Smith  is  now  at  home  after  her 
long  illness  in  the  hospital  but  says  that  her 
"occupation  is  spending  most  of  the  time 
asleep  in  bed,  and  doing  as  little  as  possible  the 
few  hours  she  is  up." 

Mary  A.  Smith  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
has  been  acting  as  secretary  to  a  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 


College,  doing  research  and  statistical  work. 
"It's  a  great  eye-opener  to  see  our  Alma  Mater 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  across  the 
river,"  so  Mary  says. 

Theodate  Soule  is  "still  trying  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  indigent  ill  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital." 

Eleanor  Spencer  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Paris  studying  art  and  will  return  to- 
this  country  in  August. 

Margery  Swett  is  studying  at  the  Joseph 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  in  Chicago,  and 
still  working  on  Fashion-A  rt  as  associate  editor. 

Doris  Van  Du  Zee  is  assistant  in  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Guidance,  Graduate  School 
Df  Education,  Harvard  University — helping 
with  correspondence  and  class  work  besides 
regular  stenographic  work. 

Shannon  Webster  is  in  New  York  and  writes: 
"Hazel  Toolan  and  I  are  doing  our  best  to* 
hold  down  adjacent  desks  (and  jobs)  in  the 
office  of  Tamblyn  and  Brown,  Publicity 
Agents." 

Charlotte  Wilson  served  from  February 
1919  to  May  1921  as  a  reconstruction  aide  in 
occupational  therapy  in  the  hospitals  at  Forts 
Des  Moines  and  Sheridan.  At  present  she  is 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  Detroit. 

Margaret  Witter  is  in  her  second  year  at  the 
Cornell  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 

Constance  Wood  sailed,  May  14,  for  France 
and  England,  to  be  gone  until  the  first  of 
September.  She  expects  to  join  Eleanor 
Spencer  in  Paris,  and  then  they  will  go  to> 
Belgium  together.  Connie  will  return  to  her 
work  in  the  registrar's  office  in  the  fall. 
Ex-1917 

Married. — Mildred  Herman  to  Charles 
Murdock  Schloss,  Aug.  14,  1919. 

Eleanor  Landon  to  Gordon  Hoge,  Feb.  6, 
1920. 

Clarissa  Martindale  to  Howard  Maltby 
Warner,  June  28,  1919. 

Zada  Morgan  to  H.  L.  Bingham,  Aug.  2, 1919^ 

Adah  Nicolet  to  Ralph  Robinson  Parker, 
Mar.  28,  1916. 

Born. — To  Fanny  (Aldrich)  Beard  a  son,. 
Edward  Leonard  III,  Jan.  31,  191 8. 

To  Anita  (Yereance)  Girdwood  a  son, 
James  Girdwood  IV,  Nov.  12,  1919. 

Died. — Ruth  (Fisk)  Walter  in  April. 

Other  News. — Harriette  Bell  has  beea 
librarian  at  the  McLean  Hospital  in  Waverley, 
Mass.,  this  winter. 

Margaret  Evens  is  at  present  secretary  to- 
the  librarian,  Williams  College. 
1918 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Cook,, 
care  Paul  Cook,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Our  Third  Reunion  was  a  great  success, 
according  to  all  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  back,  and  there  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them.  Heppie  and  Mary  Mensel 
did  everything  in  the  world  to  make  191 8  feel 
that  everything  had  been  provided  for  a 
beautiful  time.  It  was  a  sad  misfortune  that 
our  class  baby,  Edith  Holmes,  could  not  be 
with  us  after  all,  but  we  shall  hope  to  have  her 
at  our  Fifth.     See  page  336  for  thef  ull  report. 
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MRS.  BELDEN 

82  Harrison  Ave.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  25-W 

Real  Estate  of  every  description,  in 
town  and  out. 

Large  modern  house,  excellent  condi- 
tion, near  College,  admirably  adapted 
for  College  or  Faculty  Club,  or  Guest 
House.     For  sale  only. 


THE  NEWEST 

Always 

IN    FOOTWEAR 
AND  HOSIERY 

Of  Quality  and  Fashion 


Mail  Orders  Solicited 

{Simply  send  us  the  lining  number 
on  your  best-fitting  pair  of  shoes) 


CREDIT  EXTENDED 
TO  SMITH  COLLEGE  ALUMNAE 

THOMAS   S.    CHILDS,    Incorporated 

273-279    HIGH    STREET 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


IGOO  SOAP 

{Intelligent  Gentlewomen's  Olive  Oil  Soap) 

An   honest,    100rc-pure    Castile! 

Inviting  wholesale  rates  to  persons 
wishing  to  earn  money  for  College 
Funds,  Girls'  Clubs,  Church 
Societies,  Hospitals,  etc.;  or 
themselves! 

Sold  to  Smith  Fund  Agents  at 
old  wholesale  price! 

Same  old  bargain  at  retail: 

9  cakes  for  $1.00;  12  cakes  for  $1.30 
In  cases  of  10,  20.  36,  60  or  100  lbs. 
(cakes  averaging  4  to  the  lb.)  at  40c  a  lb. 
Please  include  parcel  post  cost  in  check.) 


Send  orders  or  write  for  rates  to 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood,  Jr. 

2  Arlington  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


ERIC    STAHLBERG 

MCCLELLAN  STUDIO 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


portraits  of  the  presidents, 
Faculty,  Campus  Views,  Etc. 


YOUR  ORDERS  — to  receive  prompt  attention 
—  must  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 


Every  one  loves  them 

There  is  no  gift  so  universally 
appreciated 

BUTLER   &    ULLMAN 

Formerly  Field 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Members    Florists    Telegraph    Delivery 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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The  following  telegram  was  received  too 
late  to  be  read  at  class  supper:  "Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Cook,  Headquarters 
Class  of  1918,  Northampton,  Mass.  Sorry 
we  are  so  far  away  from  'Eighteen's  Reunion. 
We  have  not  our  red  riding  hood  costumes,  but 
we  will  wear  a  red  bow  for  you  to-night  and 
hold  a  little  sing  all  our  own.  Best  wishes  to 
all  'Eighteeners.  Here's  hoping  we  can  be 
with  you  next  time.  Laura  Wright.  Ruth 
(Tuthill)  Green." 

Engaged. — Dorothy  H.  Smith  to  Elwood 
W.  Jennison,  University  of  Maine  1913. 
Dorothy  expects  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Married. — Isabel  Allen  to  Charles  Hunt- 
ingford  Malan,  Mar.  16.  Isabel  wrote  in 
March  from  Naini  Tal,  a  hill  station  in  India 
where  they  were  spending  their  honeymoon. 
Mr.  Malan  is  Postmaster-General  of  that 
part  of  India,  and  she  says  that  means  that 
although  she  hopes  to  come  home  for  a  visit 
within  the  next  three  years,  she  fears  India 
will  be  her  home  for  many  years  to  come  and 
that  her  visits  to  Smith  will  be  few  and  far 
between.  Her  address  hereafter  will  be, 
care  C.  H.  Malan,  Esq.,  I.  C.  S.  Postmaster- 
General,  Camp,  India. 

Ruth  Bray  to  James  Russell  Doty,  June  II. 

Christine  Brown  to  Robert  Colgan  Schmertz 
in  April.     Address,  Midland,  Pa. 

Louise  Hunt  to  William  Squires  Kilpatrick, 
Apr.  30.     They  will  live  in  New  York  City. 

Helen  Jones  to  Philip  Sheridan  Duff,  June 
25.  Address,  21 15  Newton  Av.  S.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Madeleine  L.  Peck  to  Frederic  Charles 
Chapin,  Mar.  30.  Hester  (Chapin)  McKeage 
was  matron  of  honor  and  Gladys  David  one 
of  the  bridesmaids.  Address,  Guthrie,  Hub- 
bard County,  Minn. 

Corinne  Constance  Sawyer  ex- 19 18  to 
George  Laurence  Bliss,  June  1.  Address, 
119  S.  First  Av.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  Threefoot  to  Moritz  Frohlich  of 
Selma,  Ala.,  in  June. 

Mabel  Whittier  to  Derby  Hall,  in  May. 
Regina  WTendel  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Kleiner.     Ad- 
dress, 51  Livingston  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Janet  (Cook)  Kiersted  a  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Beveridge,  Jan.  23. 

To  Elizabeth  (Curtiss)  Montgomery  a  son, 
Robert  Curtiss,  Jan.  28. 

To  Mary  (Gazzam)  Earling  a  daughter, 
Mary  Louise,  Apr.  7.  Mollie's  address  is  now 
Egypt,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Helen  Ames  and  Eddie 
Thornton  will  travel  this  summer  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Adah  Attwood  and  Grace  McEldowney 
sailed  June  17  for  three  months  in  France. 

Marjorie  Brigham,  Helen  Otis,  and  Lillian 
Roberts  are  at  present  in  Europe,  though 
their  exact  location  is  unknown  to  the  sec- 
retary. 

Abby  Belden  is  to  teach  in  the  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  at  College 
next  year. 

Ashley  Burton  finished  her  nurse's  training 


course  just  in  time  to  get  back  for  reunion. 

Beatrice  Clark,  after  three  years  of  silence 
to  the  secretary,  summarizes  her  life  history 
as  follows:  "The  first  year  out  J  spent  in 
Boston,  last  year  in  Chicago,  and  this  one  in 
Utica,  with  the  summers  sprinkled  generally 
around  the  globe.  As  to  my  occupations,  as 
far  as  I  can  see  I'm  worse  off  than  I  was  when 
I  left  college,  as  I  am  no  further  along  towards 
a  business  career,  and  I've  forgotten  every- 
thing I  learned  while  I  was  there.  Just  at 
present  I  am  tending  telephone  in  my  brother's 
office,  and  selling  insurance  on  the  side,  with 
beautiful  and  consistent  unsuccess." 

Eugenie  DeKalb  also  gives  notice  of  her 
whereabouts,  and  writes:  "I've  been  ill  so 
frequently  that  I  haven't  done  much — hence 
my  silence.  Since  two  'pomes'  in  Life  last 
November,  nothing  to  speak  of."  Address, 
Women's  University  Club,  106  E.  52  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Mary  Frances  (Hartley)  Barnes'  husband  is 
teaching  English  in  Tabor  Academy  and  they 
are  living  at  Marion,  Mass. 

Maren  Mendenhall  and  Peggie  Mason  are 
going  abroad  after  Commencement  with  Mrs. 
Mason.    Both  of  Maren's  parents  died  last  fall. 

Mary  Mensel  is  going  to  New  York  in  the 
fall  to  do  library  work. 

Sandy  McConnell  is  also  to  be  in  New  York. 

Maude  Short  has  been  teaching  in  the  May 
School,  Marlborough  St.  in  Boston,  and  the 
address  20  Charlesgate  West,  Boston,  will 
always  reach  her. 

Henrietta  Stoddard  and  Katharine  Selden 
with  Mrs.  Selden  will  spend  the  summer  in 
England  and  France,  going  in  the  early  fall  to 
visit  Marion  Selden  1920  in  Madrid,  where  she 
is  teaching.  Katharine  has  finished  her 
three-years'  course  in  landscape  architecture 
at  Cambridge,  and  expects  to  "practice"  in 
the  fall. 

Katharine  Webster  has  been  teaching 
gymnastics  at  Mt.  Holyoke  this  year. 

Dorothy  West  has  been  studying  at  the 
University  of  California. 

New  Addresses.  —  Beatrice  Clark,  50 
Auburn  Av.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Cooke  (Martha  Emmons),  10 
Reade  Court,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Bernice  Henderson,  25  King  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Edna  Miller,  233  E.  17  St.  (Smith  Club- 
house), New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Stanley,  Tusculum  College,  Green- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Corrin  (Alice  Turkington), 
Oakmont,  152  Balph  Av.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Belknap  (Mildred  Willcox), 
179  Eighth  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  following  reunion  notices  were  returned 
because  of  incorrect  addresses  and  the  secre- 
tary would  be  glad  of  further  information: 
Margaret  Button,  Mrs.  Elmer  Claar,  Dorothy 
Downard,  Alice  Hopper,  Mrs.  E.  Howard 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Clifford  Lamar. 
1919 

Class  secretary —  Ruth  Perry,  22  Broad- 
way, Beverly,  Mass. 
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Oil      I      CinC  School  for  Girls 

nlLLjlUL      NORWALK,  CONN. 

A  school  of  high  grade  which  aims  to  produce  in 
each  girl  the  best  phys'cal,  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  which  she  is  capable.  Wise  supervision 
of  work  and  play. 

Preparation  for  college  examinations.  Cultural 
Courses. 

Clymnasium  and  organized  athletics. 

45  miles  from  New  York. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  Smith 
Principals 

Gymnatium 


Northampton 
Commercial   College 

Offers    courses    which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For  catalogue   and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH   PICKETT,   Principal 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  College  Women  of  High 

Academic  Standing  and 

Good  Personality 


An  eight  months'  intensive  course 
in  Business  Organization,  Manage- 
ment and  Ethics,  Personnel 
Problems,  Psychology,  Secretarial 
Studies,  Practice  Work  in  Busi- 
ness Offices. 


Write  for  Circular  C2 

Katharine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial 
and  Executive  Training 
101   Park  Avenue,  New  York 

(Circular  CI  describes  the  regular  secretarial  courses  in  our 
New  York,  Boston  and  Providence  Schooh) 


The 

Baldwin 
School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  ,  Pennsylvania 


Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  outdoor  life — 
Hockey,    basket-ball,    tennis. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
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At  our  first  reunion  in  1920  the  class  voted 
to  pledge  $2000  to  the  Four  Million  Dollar 
Fund  as  a  Memorial  Fund  for  1919.  In 
order  to  fulfill  that  pledge  each  member  of  the 
class  is  to  pay  one  dollar  for  five  years  or  five 
dollars  now.  The  treasurer  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  asks  that  if  possible  the  five  dollars  be 
sent  at  one  time  instead  of  by  installments. 
The  class  has  not  been  very  prompt  in  paying 
its  pledges.  Mrs.  Forrest  Emery  (Margaret 
Osborn),  treasurer,  asks  that  you  send  your 
pledges  as  soon  as  possible  to  her  at  8  Col- 
burne  Crescent,  Brookline,  Mass.,  so  that  the 
money  can  be  drawing  interest. 

Engaged.  —  Eleanor  Ballou  to  Seabury 
Short,  of  Paia,  Maui,  Hawaii.  Mr.  Short 
served  as  deputy  commissioner  in  the  Red 
Cross  with  the  rank  of  major  during  the  war. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Siberian  Commission, 
being  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Military  Relief. 

Mildred  Beals  to  Millard  Darling,  Amherst 
1920.  He  is  teaching  in  the  Mitchell  Mili- 
tary Boys'  School  in  Billerica,  Mass. 

Katharine  Dana  to  Philip  Henry  English  of 
New  Haven.  Mr.  English  graduated  from 
Yale  in  191 5. 

Ahlene  Gibbons  to  Frank  Wilder  of  Collins- 
ville,  Conn.  Ahlene  expects  to  be  married  in 
September. 

Estelle  Gibson  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Abbott,  gradu- 
ate of  New  York  University  in  19 17. 

Rebecca  Jones  to  George  Butler,  Yale  1916. 
She  is  expecting  to  be  married  in  September 
and  will  afterward  live  in  New  York. 

Helen  Small  to  Philip  Joslin  of  Oxford,  Mass. 

Married. — Henriette  Bloom  to  Alfred  M. 
Jonap,  June  1.  Address,  793  Clinton  Springs 
Av.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cornelia  Bosch  to  Homer  Dean  Lininger  of 
Evanston.  Her  new  address  is  2220  Payne 
St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Elsie  Finch  to  Arthur  McKeogh,  June  4. 

Lucy  Kingsbury  to  Allison  N.  Piper,  June 

Dorothy  Loomis  to  Robert  Coye,  May  31. 
The  bridesmaids  were  Betty  Boswell  191 7, 
Ella  Bailey,  Helen  Cohen,  Dorah  Heyman, 
Betty  Demarest  19 19,  and  Marjorie  Warren 
1920.     Dorothy  will  live  in  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Beatrice  Marion  to  Edmund  Ackerman  of 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Miller  to  Stafford  Dolliver.  Her 
address  is  824  W.  Water  St.,  Lewistown, 
Mont. 

Kathryn  Moyer  to  Marvin  L.  Gray.  Grace 
Barker,  Helen  Comey,  Eleanor  Clark,  and 
Milly  Linder  were  at  the  wedding.  Kathryn's 
address  is  Waverly,  Va. 

Margaret  Osborn  to  F.  S.  Emery.  Ad- 
dress, 8  Colbourne  Crescent,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mary  Plunkett  to  Marcus  Beebe  Jr.,  who 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1920.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Hotel  Longacre,  143 1  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  Rice  to  Thomas  Shefchik.  Mar- 
garet's address  is  1515  E.  Second  St.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Marion  Smith  to  Frederic  Stoneman,  June 
11. 


Helen  Strong  to  Roger  Tewksbury.  Her 
address  is  Gates  Mill,  Ohio. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Hicks)  Bonbright  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Apr.  5.  Louise  has  moved 
and  her  new  address  is  303  Genesee  Bank 
Building,  Flint,  Mich. 

To  Margaret  (Warren)  Cross  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Ann.  Margaret's  new  address  is 
206  W.  Bloomfield  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Annette  Crystal  has  been 
working  in  the  publicity  department  of  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 

Kathryn  Floete  is  spending  four  months  in 
Japan  and  China.  Margaret  Broad  is  travel- 
ing with  her.  Kathryn  sails  from  Yokohama 
for  home  July  2. 

Cecilia  Goodell  has  been  continuing  her 
work  in  journalism  this  winter. 

Cornelia  Hill  has  been  acting  as  assistant 
city  chemist  of  Buffalo. 

Eleanor  Ritchie  is  the  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  Asheville  Normal  School, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ex-1919 

Married. — Alberta  Condon  to  Clarence 
Boucher.  Her  new  address  is  160  Dorchester 
Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Lippincott  to  Samuel  Emmons. 

Lufrerry  Lowe  to  Louis  R.  In  wood. 
Madeline  Shidler  ex-1919  and  Jane  Converse 
1 92 1  were  two  of  her  bridesmaids.  Gloria 
Chandler  1919,  Mary  Louise  Chandler, 
Mildred  Cover,  and  Cecily  Blackburn  1920 
were  at  the  wedding.  Lufrerry's  address  is 
13 10  Palm  Av.,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  Before 
her  wedding  Lufrerry  cruised  in  the  West 
Indies,  then  worked  as  proof-reader  for  the 
Fashion- Art  Magazine,  and  spent  some  time 
in  California. 

Martha  Shipley  to  James  Monroe,  May  21. 

Catharine  (Jones)  Richards  is  working  with 
the  Girls'  Reserve  in  Honolulu  when  she  can 
spare  time  from  her  young  son.  She  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Madelon  Shidler  graduates  from  Sweet 
Briar  this  year. 

1920 

Class  secretary. — Marian  S.  Hill,  312  N. 
Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Lyman)  Tapley  a 
daughter,  Idella  Lyman,  June  11.  Marjory 
Lord  writes:  "The  Class  of  1920  is  certainly 
very  grateful  to  Mabel  for  providing  us  so 
opportunely  with  a  Class  Baby  about  whom 
we  could  boast  at  our  reunion.  Having  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  Idella  Lyman  Tapley 
at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  days  (in  other 
words  the  moment  I  got  back  from  Hamp),  I 
can  assure  you  that  she  is  the  best  baby  ever, 
big,  beaming  and  beautiful.  We  are  all  very 
proud  of  her,  and  we  can't  think  of  a  nicer 
mother  for  our  Class  Baby  than  Mabel 
Lyman  Tapley!" 

Engaged. — Ruby  Barry  to  Harold  F. 
Trumpbour  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  are  to 
be  married  June  20.  Address,  73  Prospect 
Av.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Bassick  to  Tracy  Campbell 
Dickson  Jr.,  West  Point  1918.     He  resigned 
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THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

ESTABLISHED  BY  MISS  BURNHAM  IN  1877 

Preparatory,    Graduating  and  Special  Courses 

Well-Equipped  Gymnasium.     Special  attention  given  to  Phys'.cal  Development 


MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Headmistress,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


International  Practical  Art  Training 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alrah  Parsons,  Pres.,  New  York  and  Paris 

Landscape  and  Domestic  Architecture;  Interior 
Decoration;  Poster  Advertising;  Commercial,  Cos- 
tume and  Stage  Design;  Illustration;  Life  Drawing 
"Hambidge  Research;"  Teachers'  Training  Classes. 
Begins  September  8th. 

Address:  SECRETARY,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


MRS.  BOSWELL'S  RESIDENCE 

IN  NEW  YORK 

FOR  GIRL  STUDENTS 

344  West  84th  Street  at  Riverside  Drive 

Quiet,  strictly  residential  street,  accessible 
to  Columbia  University  and  other  large 
schools. 

Registrations  now  for  1921-1922  or  the  summer. 
Catalog  and  names  of  Smith  Alumnae  for  refer- 
ence will  be  sent  on  request. 


LEXINGTON 

AVE. 

AT  25°-°ST. 

/for  MORE  THAN 

'a  quarter  of  a 

'century  we  have 

~      Ci>  ~^^BEEN  PREPARING 

*-^^-;CltfE^— ACCOUNTANTS, 

/q[)->1  SECRETARIES, CASHIERS, 
/  ^  STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
(  /-NSALE:SCLERKS.AND  OFFICE  WORKERS. 
Vi/     A  DISTINCTLY  SPECIAL   SCHOOL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GRADES 

CATALOGUE    F^R E E 

N  EW     YORK 


A  school  that  has  been 
sending  men  and  women 
into  business  for  26  years 
knows  how. 

Special  intensive  courses 
for  college  graduates. 


Abbot  Academy 


Founded  1828 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Andover 
Massachusetts 

23  Miles  from  Boston 


Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 
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from  the  army  in  August  1920.  Their  plans 
for  the  future  are  indefinite. 

Katherine  Livingston  Cornwell  to  Robert 
Morgan  Keeney,  Amherst  1920. 

Laura  Donnell  to  Charles  Sprague  Hazard 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Hazard  is  a  graduate  of 
Stevens  Tech  and  served  as  engineer  ensign 
during  the  war.  Laura  is  now  working  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Seymour  Packing  Co.,  New  York. 

Virginia  Noel  to  Elmer  E.  Long  of  Oak 
Park,  111.     Mr.  Long  is  a  Harvard  192 1  man. 

Dorothy  L.  Overton  to  Henry  Pringle  of 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Helen  Reece  to  Roy  D.  Peterson  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  They  plan  to  be  married  in 
September. 

Alice  Thompson  to  Waldemar  Busing. 
Their  plans  are  indefinite. 

Julia  Warner  to  John  Franklin  Herdic  of 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Lois  Whitney  to  Donald  Irving  Perry  of 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Married. — Viola  Aloe  to  Edmund  J. 
Marx  Jr.  Address,  3660  Kingsbury  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  She  writes,  "Shortly  after  we 
returned  from  our  honeymoon  Eddie  had 
diphtheria  so  I  played  nurse." 

Helen  Cole  to  Harold  Bowen,  in  the  fall  of 
1920.     She  is  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Field  to  Stearns  Morse,  June  27. 
Address,  189  Rawson  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Eleanor  Ripley  1919  and  Priscilla  Stetson 
and  Jessie  Roberson  1920  were  in  the  wedding 
party. 

Ruth  Hubbard  to  Frederick  T.  Holliday, 
fall  of  1920.  Address,  123  E.  15  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Katherine  Hunt  to  W.  T.  Sherman  Thorn- 
dike.  Address,  108  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Idella  Lyman  to  Lester  F.  Fretter  of  Cleve- 
land, Apr.  9.  She  writes:  "We  have  built 
a  little  house  in  Laurel  Canyon,  and  my  hus- 
band teaches  in  Santa  Monica  High  School, 
although  he  will  probably  be  in  Hollywood 
High  this  next  year.  Our  address  is  215 
Hollywood  Drive,  Laurel  Canyon,  Hollywood, 
Calif." 

Janet  Putnam  to  Major  Lunsford  Errett 
Oliver,  May  29.  Helen  Frank  and  Ruth 
Freimuth  were  bridesmaids.  Janet  was 
taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  on  her  wedding 
trip.  Address,  800  Carroll  Av.,  Tacoma 
Park,  Md. 

Mary-Stuart  Snyder  to  Crawford  Johnson, 
Apr.  30.  Frances  Fleming  ex- 1920,  Pete 
Row,  Ruth  (Hubbard)  Holliday,  Jane 
(Caldwell)  Lobdell,  and  Katherine  Kimball 
were  in  the  wedding  party. 

Mildred  Warren  to  James  Rodney  Forrest, 
May  14.  'Twenties  attending  the  wedding 
were  Ruth  Harden,  Marguerite  McKee, 
Esther  Purrington,  and  Esther  Roy.  Lucy 
Brew  192 1  was  a  bridesmaid.  Address,  138 
St.  James  Av.,  Merchantsville,  N.  J. 

Lucy  Wickham  to  Nalson  W.  Gatrell  at 
Christmas  time.  She  writes,  "My  address  is 
Tientsin,  China,  or  will  be  in  a  few  months. 
We  leave  for  there  in  May  and  expect  to  stay 
indefinitely." 


Other  News. — Mary  Martha  Armstrong 
sailed  for  Europe  soon  after  Christmas  and 
spent  the  winter  there. 

Louise  Bailey  spent  the  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  New  address,  Stockton 
Blvd.,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Helen  Barry,  Wilma  Calder,  Mary  Cooper, 
Harriet  (Cook)  French,  Mary  Peck,  and 
Elizabeth  Powers  received  their  degrees  and 
Leah  (Brown)  Thayer  received  hers  "cum 
laude"  at  Commencement  this  June  and  are 
now  regular  members  of  1920. 

Lois  Bateman  is  now  employment  manager 
and  personnel  director  with  S.  S.  Kresge  Co. 
in  Boston. 

Grace  Bowman  spent  the  winter  working  in 
the  Personnel  Bureau  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Harriet  Broughton  took  her  final  exams  at 
Whitman  College  and  received  her  degree  in 
the  summer  of  1920,  and  so  she  officially 
belongs  to  us  now. 

Muriel  Byard  writes,  "I  am  secretary  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Yale  University.  My  permanent  address 
is  the  Graduate  School,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  work  is  particularly 
interesting  in  that  the  students  with  whom  we 
deal  are  all  graduates,  most  of  them  working 
for  higher  degrees." 

Jeannette  Croxford  is  teaching  at  Montpelier 
Seminary,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Ruth  Cushman  is  teaching  biology  in  the 
high  school  in  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Eaton  is  a  nurse  in  training  in 
the  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  Address, 
640  Huntington  Av.,  Boston. 

Anne  Everett  studied  at  Columbia  in  New 
York  this  winter  but  is  now  in  Washington. 
Address,  Sheridan  Circle  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Frances  Flint  sends  this  address,  3  Concord 
Av.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harriet  Fuge  writes:  "I  came  to  Holyoke 
last  June  and  was  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Co.  as  color  analyst 
when  business  depression  sent  me  to  the  ranks 
of  the  teachers.  Since  Feb.  1  I  have  been 
teaching  in  the  graded  schools  in  and  near 
Holyoke  and  now  have  a  permanent  school 
till  the  close  of  the  year.  My  engagement  to 
Francis  C.  Heywood  of  Holyoke,  a  Cornell 
graduate,  was  announced  Mar.  30.  I  expect 
to  be  married  in  the  fall."  Temporary  ad- 
dress, 288  Locust  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Fuller  writes:  "  I  have  had  a  most 
unexciting  but  busy  year.  In  addition  to 
keeping  house  for  my  father  I  have  been  se- 
cretary and  treasurer  of  various  organiza- 
tions, have  been  taking  vocal  lessons  all  win- 
ter, and  at  present  I  am  helping  to  run  the 
town's  first  Baby  Show." 

Helen  Gill  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  is 
also  taking  courses  in  journalism.  Address, 
257  Langdon  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Katherine  Hartwell  writes:  "  I  am  enjoying 
very  much  my  new  job  as  an  assistant  in  the 
St.  Paul  public  library.  I  belong  to  the 
School  Division  and  spend  part  of  my  time 
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1920!  1920!  1920! 

Have  You  a  Copy  of  Your  Own  Ivy  Day  Song? 

SUMMER  FANTASIE 

Words  by  BETH  MACDUFFIE  Music  by  LUCRETIA  SALMON 

On  sale  for  15  cents  by  the  Smith  College  Clef  Club. 
Send  Order  to  Music  Hall 


ARE    YOU    A   VAGABOND? 

Come  away  to  the  haunts  of 


VAGABONDIA 


A  Rendezvous 
for  Grown-ups 


"  Magic  walks  the  forest; 

There's  bewitchment  in  the  air 


DORCHESTER,  N.  H. 
Open  Aug.  1-Oct.  15 


Apply 

FLORENCE  M.  EIS 
CAMP  VAGABONDIA  —  LYME  CENTER,  N.  H 


Information  and 
Booklets 


SOUTH  POND  CABINS  ACAMPFOR 


BOYS 


FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 


Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Formerly  Master  at  Middle- 
sex School)  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  needs  of  each  boy  are  studied 
and  his  activities  adapted  to  his  capacity.  Water  and  land  sports. 
One  counsellor  to  five  boys. 

Address  Reginald  Nash,  Director,  Milton  Academy,  or  Mrs.  Rollin 
M.  Gallagher,  North  Russell  St.,  Milton,  Mass.     Tel.  Milton  1191-W. 


"Columbia" 
ATHLETIC  APPAREL 


Gymnasium  Suits 
Swimming  Suits 
Bloomers 
Dancing  Costumes 


Middy  Blouses 
Camp  Costumes 
Sweaters 
Athletic  Hose 
Supporters 

Hygienically  Made 

COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  COMPANY 

301  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Doll  House  Furniture 

Living-room,  Dining-room,  Bed-room 
Sets  decorated  and  fitted  by  hand  in 
color  desired.  Piano  and  table  lamps, 
candlesticks,  etc.,  handmade.  Christ- 
mas orders  taken  now  for  sets  or  indi- 
vidual pieces.    For  particulars  address 

Saint  Louis  Smith   College   Exchange 

5118  Westminster  Place,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Edith  E.  Souther  '02  Mildred  McCluney  '04 
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at  some  of  the  school  branches  giving  out 
books  to  the  children  as  they  come  in,  a 
roomful  at  a  time,  for  their  library  period." 

Anna  Hooker  has  been  teaching  English 
and  public  speaking  in  Duluth,  Minn.  Ad- 
dress, 1829  E.  in  St.,  Duluth. 

Helen  Hoyt  has  been  at  home  this  winter. 
She  writes  that  she  has  read  poetry  quite  a 
number  of  times  to  different  clubs  this  winter 
and  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  few 
of  her  verses  accepted  by  magazines. 

Charis  Hutchinson  writes:  "I  am  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Overseas  Department  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  and  haven't 
been  bounced  yet." 

Laura  (Ley)  Gray's  new  address  is  31  £ 
Mellon  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Liffler  received  her  M.A.  degree 
at  Smith  this  June.  The  subject  of  her  thesis 
was,  "An  Outline  in  the  Development  of  the 
Common  Law  of  Strikes  in  Massachusetts." 

Katherine  Logan  writes  that  she  has  been 
working  in  the  Actuary  Department  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  since 
Oct.  18.  Address,  1510  Diamond  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Florence  Lovenheim  has  been  taking  a 
secretarial  course  at  Simmons  this  year. 

Carol  MacBurney  writes:  "I  started  a 
business  course  last  fall  but  had  to  give  it  up 
because  my  mother  was  ill.  Since  then  I've 
done  nothing  but  play  the  society  game." 

Elizabeth  McCausland  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  in  residence  at  Smith  in  English 
for  next  year. 

Florence  Penfold  has  a  new  address,  551 1 
Kenmore  Av.,  Chicago. 

Margaret  Peoples  is  to  be  a  graduate 
scholar  in  residence  in  French  next  year. 

Antoinette  Price  was  forced  to  give  up  her 
teaching  job  before  Christmas  and  since 
January  has  been  in  the  hospital. 

Hazel  Scofield  has  received  her  M.A.  at 
Columbia. 

Marion  Selden  expects  to  remain  in  Spain 
another  year.  She  writes  that  she  is  crazy 
about  the  work  and  life  there. 

Jane  Stafford  worked  in  an  office  last  fall 
and  since  then  she  has  been  "having  a  winter 
at  home  and  enjoying  it  immensely." 

Jessie  Sumner  is  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Address,  Madison  Park 
Hotel,  1380  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Lorraine  (Tuthill)  Hield's  address  is  now 
7142  East  End  Av.,  Chicago. 

Isabelle  Ward  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  New  York.  She  writes:  "New 
York  is  a  busy  place  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
take  some  courses  on  the  side."  Address, 
Apt.  #1.,  851  West  End  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Wirt  spent  the  winter  in  Europe. 
She  writes:  "I  expected  to  be  studying  for 
medical  social  work  in  Boston  and  here  I  am 
traveling  with  my  aunt  and  uncle  in  Europe. 
We  were  in  London  for  two  weeks  and  then 
ten  days  in  Paris.  Thence  we  went  to  Egypt 
for  a  month.  March  was  spent  in  Nice  and 
we  are  now  touring  the  South  of  France  in  a 
Rolls-Royce.  We  shall  be  in  Paris  again  be- 
fore we  sail  for  home  the  middle  of  May.     I 


expect  to  go  to  Summer  School  at  College  this 
year  and  prepare  for  psychiatric  social  work." 

Henrietta  Zollman  has  been  awarded  the 
fellowship  not  in  residence  in  chemistry  for 
this  next  year.  She  will  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  expects  to  begin  work 
in  the  summer  quarter. 

Ex-1920 

Engaged. — Jean  Kimball  to  Daniel  Tyler 
Jr.  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr.  Tyler  is  a  Yale 
192 1  graduate. 

Married. — Katherine  Agler  to  Arthur 
Pope.  They  are  living  in  Chicago  and  have 
two  children,  both  girls. 

Araxe  Avakian  to  Thomas  Semonian. 
They  have  a  daughter,  Marion  Louise,  born 
May  1920.  Address,  22  Cherry  St.,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Bettie  Cary  to  someone.  She  has  a  son. 
Address,  Pacific  Av.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clarke  to  Alfred  Lloyd 
Roulet  in  July  1920.  Address,  7245  Ridge 
Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mary  Forker  to  William  R.  Goodall.  They 
have  a  son.  Address,  Huckberry  Av., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Harriet  Gross  to  Truman  Curry.  Address, 
4  Glenridge  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mary  Hoffman  to  F.  Warren  Bausman. 
They  have  been  traveling  in  South  America 
this  winter. 

Pauline  Lewin  to  Capt.  Francis  Cabot 
Williams,  September  19 18.  She  has  a 
daughter,  Shirley  Hope,  born  in  December 
1920.  Address,  231  St.  and  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Parkway,  New  York  City. 

Marjorie  Marvin  to  Justin  D.  Hartford. 
She  has  a  daughter,  Justine,  born  in  the  fall 
of  1918. 

Gladys  Nyman  to  Henry  William  Mark- 
ward  May  21.  Marion  Webb  1920  was  in  the 
wedding  party. 

Beatrice  Powers  to  Lloyd  Hixon.  They 
have  a  son.  Address,  2232  Scottswood  Av., 
Toledo,  O. 

Born.— To  Ruth  (Hill)  Paige  a  son,  Hilliard 
Wegner  in  October  19 19.  Also  a  second  son, 
Rodney  Gibson  in  January  1921.  Address, 
16  Park  Rd.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Edith  (Adair)  Swain  has 
moved  to  New  York.  Address,  150  W. 
104  St.,  New  York  City. 

Isabel  Wallis,  Barbara  White,  Thelma 
Parkinson,  Helen  Hallock,  Clarinda  Buck, 
and  Dorothy  Clough  have  completed  their 
college  work  and  though  graduated  with  192 1 
wish  to  be  ex-members  of  1920. 

Gertrude  Martin  left  college  junior  year, 
went  to  Wells  College  a  year  and  then  to  Mt. 
Holyoke.  She  graduated  from  there  this 
J  une.   She  wishes  however  to  be  an  ex- 1 92oite. 

Dorothy  Nauss  is  a  physical  education 
teacher  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Denise  Rotival  received  her  M.A.  degree  at 
Commencement  this  June.     The  subject  of 
her  thesis  was  "The  Idea  of  Nature  in  Some 
Nineteenth  Century  American  Essayists." 
1921 

Class  secretary. — Ruth  Wood,  Crescent 
Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 
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White   House   Inn 

91  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


"IV/TRS.  BURGESS  announces  the 
opening  of  White  House  Inn, 
June  24,  1921,  as  a  summer  hotel 
and  tea  room  for  the  season  closing 
September  8th. 

Reservations  for  rooms  may  be 
made  in  advance  at  any  time. 

Rates   and   further    information 
will  be  given  upon  request. 


Automobile  Parties  a  Specialty 


The 

"RED  LILY" 

BRAND 

Identifies  the  Best  in  canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  and 
also  a  large  variety  of  Grocery 
products  in  general. 

Look  for  the 

"RED  LILY" 

and  be  sure. 
Wm.  M.  Flanders  Co. 

Boston  and  Northampton 


Mother's  Cupboard  and 
Take -Me -Home  Shop 


Open  September  10,  1921 


Dining  Room  with  Home-Cooked  Food 

Board  by  the  week  or  separate  meals 


Catering  for  Parties 
and  Clubs 


MRS.  NELLIE  A.  KEARN 

40  State  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  DRAPER 

Northampton's  Leading  Hotel 

Centrally  located  and  within 
a  twominute  walk  of  Smith 
College  Campus 


DRAPER  LUNCH 

171   Main  Street 

(underneath  The  Draper) 

KIMBALL  LUNCH 

27  Main  Street 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 
Proprietor 
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The    other  officers  are:  Alice  Jones,  presi-  invested  under  the  direction  of  the  College, 

dent;  Elinor  Palmer,  vice-president;  Charlotte  This  is  an  experiment,  and  it  will  be  interest- 

Lindley,  treasurer.  ing  to  see  whether  it  works  out  as  successfully 

The  class  of  1921  has  pledged  $50,000  as  as  the  endowment  insurance  plan,  or  even  more 

its  twenty- fifth  reunion  gift  to  the  College.  so.     The  class  has  joined  the  Alumnae  As- 

The  class  pays  annually  a  stated  sum  which  is  sociation  100%  strong. 

NOTICES 

COLLEGE  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  27 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Material  for  publication  in  the  Nov.  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and 
should  reach  College  Hall  by  October  3.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10  Depot 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Snow,  at  College  Hall. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the 
business  manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  It  is  assumed  that 
you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue,  unless  you  send  a  notice  to  the  contrary. 

Please  keep  your  subscription  paid  to  date — if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price 
for  one  year  is  $1.50.  Single  copies  38  cents.  If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send 
$7.50. 

COMMENCEMENT    1922 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Secretaries  of  the 
reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  For  a  minimum  of  five  days,  the  price  of  board  and 
room  will  be  $10.  Senior  Dramatics,  1921. — Applications  will  be  received  at  the  Alumnae 
Office  after  March  1,  1922.     Further  announcements  will  appear  in  the  November  Quarterly. 

ETCHING   OF   PRESIDENT   SEEL  YE 

An  etching  of  President  Seelye,  made  by  Elisabeth  Telling  1904,  is  on  sale  at  the  Alumnae 
Office.     The  price  is  $6;  autographed  copies  $11.     The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  for  the  Fund. 

ENGRAVING   OF   SOPHIA^  SMITH 

Very  delightful  engravings,  artist's  proofs,  of  Sophia  Smith  in  the  familiar  black  silk  gown, 
are  on  sale  at  the  Alumnae  Office  for  the  Fund.     The  price  is  $10. 

AIRPLANE  VIEWS   OF  THE   CAMPUS 

A  set  of  three  airplane  views  of  the  campus,  showing  the  buildings,  Paradise  Pond,  and  the 
meadows  across  the  river,  may  be  had  from  the  Alumnae  Office,  for  $1.00.  The  size  is  5  x  7 
inches.  The  separate  pictures  are  40  cents  each.  An  enlargement,  four  times  the  size  of  the 
original,  suitable  for  framing,  is  $3.00. 

A  discount  of  20%  accrues  to  the  Fund. 

RECORD   OF   PRESIDENT   SEELYE'S   READING 

The  record  of  President  Seelye's  Scripture  Reading  may  be  obtained  at  the  Alumnae  Office. 
Price  $1.75,  exclusive  of  postage  and  packing.     Receipts  accrue  to  the  Fund. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  ON  THE  SCREEN 

The  moving  picture  film  taken  on  Commencement  Day,  including  views  of  the  Alumnae 
Parade,  the  Ivy  Procession,  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson,  President  Seelye,  the  Faculty  Pro- 
cession, the  Sophomore  Push  Committee,  the  Seniors  in  caps  and  gowns,  John  Doleman,  and 
various  reunion  groups,  is  available  for  the  use  of  clubs  or  individuals.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily as  a  curtain  raiser  for  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund 
(see  the  advertising  pages).  But  those  districts  which  have  already  exhibited  "Alice"  may 
secure  the  Commencement  film  for  a  nominal  charge.  Arrangements  may  be  made  through 
the  Alumnae  Office  (see  page  359). 

THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   S.C.R.U. 

The  history  of  the  S.C.R.U.  and  its  Somme  villages,  entitled  "The  Ladies  of  Grecourt," 
by  Ruth  Gaines  1901,  may  be  had  from  the  Alumnae  Office  at  the  special  price  of  $2.00 — "while 
they  last." 
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NEWS   OF   THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION   OF   UNIVERSITY   WOMEN 

By  March,  i*)^,  the  National  Club  House  in  Washington  will  have  left  its  limited  though 
lovely  quarters  at  1607  H  Street,  Washington,  and  have  installed  itself  at  1634  I  Street  N.  W., 
Oil  Farragut  >quare.  The  new  building  is  nearly  as  central  as  the  old,  and  has  much  greater 
advantages  in  the  way  of  dining  room  facilities,  number  of  bedrooms  and  of  private  baths, 
committee  rooms,  and  space  for  the  various  activities  in  which  the  Association  is  interested. 
Full  announcement  of  its  characteristic  features  and  of  the  plans  for  financing  it  will  appear 
in  the  next  QUARTERLY. 

It  is  not  too  soon  for  members  of  the  Association  of  University  Women  to  be  planning  for 
the  second  biennial  Conference  of  the  International  Federation  of  University  Women,  which 
will  be  held  next  July  in  Geneva  (unless  the  League  of  Nations  moves  to  Brussels).  Most  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Conference  will  be  open  to  properly  accredited  members  of  the  Association 
whether  they  are  delegates  or  not.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  our  A.A.U.W.  will 
be  entitled  to  a  delegate  for  every  200  members.  The  more  members,  the  more  delegates; 
and  every  Smith  woman  who  is  planning  to  join  the  Association  should  do  so  before  January 
if  she  is  to  be  counted  in  when  the  estimate  is  made.  Application  for  membership  (Fee,  $2.00) 
should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Stuart  Av.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  but  can  be  made  at 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  at  Smith  College. 

THE  MAINE  SMITH  PARTY 

Alumnae  and  undergraduates  visiting  Maine  in  August  are  cordially  urged  to  communicate 
with  Caroline  Wing  '96,  412  State  Street,  Bangor,  Maine,  and  learn  something  greatly  to  their 
advantage.     The  Maine  summer  picnic  should  not  be  missed. 

AN  INVITATION  FROM  VASSAR 

On  September  25,  Yassar  is  to  unveil  the  memorial  erected  on  the  grave  of  Professor  James 
Orton  of  Yassar  who  died  in  1877  on  his  third  exploration  in  Peru.  The  grave  is  on  the 
Estaves  Island  in  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Pan-American  Union  in  Washington  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  international  aspect  of  the  event.  The  alumnae  of  Yassar  cordially  invite 
any  American  women  who  chance  to  be  in  Peru  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Details  may  be 
learned  by  writing  the  Alumnae  Office,  Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 


AMSTERDAM    SHOPS 


608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  :  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 
between  89th  ef  90th  Streets 

Early  American  <o  Colonial  Furniture 
with  their  accessories  of  lamps,  door  knockers,  fire  irons, 
candle  sticks,  sconces,  china,  Sheffield  plate,  hook  rugs. 

Reproductions  of  Colonial  designs  in  wall  papers  and 
chintzes  for  curtains  and  bed  spreads. 

Edith  E.  Raxd,  Smith  '99 
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HENRY  G.  SEARS   COMPANY 

Established  1860 


Purveyors  of 

CHOICE  FOOD  COMMODITIES 

PRIVATE  BRANDS: 

SQUARE-SEAL   CANNED   GOODS 
BROOKSIDE  CANNED  GOODS 
SQUARE-SEAL  COFFEE 

Office  and  Warehouse 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BAKER'S 

Sweet  Chocolate 


Delicious 
Flavor 

Absolute 
Purity 

High 
Quality 


Sweet  Chocolate  is  very  sustaining, 
as  it  contains  more  nourishment 
than    the    same    amount    of    beef. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Clje  Colonial 
Hunt!)  &ooms 

for 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 
31-35  Pearl  Street 

{Near  Post  Office  Square) 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Batchelder  &l  Snyder  Co. 

PACKERS  AND  POULTRY  DRESSERS 

WHOLESALE   ONLY 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL,  PORK,   HAMS, 

BACON,       SAUSAGES,       POULTRY,        GAME, 

BUTTER,    CHEESE,     EGGS,     OLIVES,    OILS, 

FRESH,    SALT  AND   SMOKED    FISH 

BLACKSTONE,    NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
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tf07£L  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station   which  is  4  minutes  from  shops 
and  theatres,  8  from  the  South  and  II  from  the  North  stations. 

Globe-trotters  hate  been  good  enough  to  say  thai  this, 

Hi)t  Btstincttbe  postern  tousle 


Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from $4.00 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  (or  your  party  from  .  .  $12.00 

Our  booklet  has  a  guide  (o  Boston  and  its  historic  Vicinity.     Send  to  me  for  it. 


is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 

rt 

A.  S.  COSTELLO,  Manage* 


$lpmoutlj  3fatt 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


Jleto  Colonial  Cea  &oom 

JUST  OPENED   IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 
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Chocolates 

TWO  GRADES 


BOYDEN'S 


The  Mary  Marguerite 

Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 

21  State  Street 
Luncheon  and  Supper,  Hours  1 1  to  6:30 


Accommodations  made  for  special  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HOME  COOKED  FOODS 


Take  the  Trail  to 

The  Lonesome  Pine 
Guest  House 

14  HENSHAW  AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Telephone 496 -W 

Miss  Dengler  Miss  Chaffin 


"Bide  a   Wee" 

CREAMED  CHICKEN  and  WAFFLES 

Open  from  12:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Through  July  and  August 

Telephone:  415-W,  Northampton  Exchange 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Stebbins 
Middle  Street,  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVER! 

PHE  girls  at  Smith  simply  rave  more  than  ever  over  the  delicious  confections  that  we  make 
J-  right  here  in  our  own  shop.     Especially  popular  are  our 

Chocolate  Strings  and  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints 

which  have  always  been  favorites  with  the  Smith  girl. 

Can't  we  send  you  a  box  of  your  favorite  candy?  We  make  a  specialty  of  sending  candies  by 
mail.  Try  some  of  our  hard  candies.  Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  give  it  our  prompt 
attention. 

BECKM  ANN'S 

249  MAIN  STREET  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
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E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 

Hampshire  Bookshop,  Inc. 
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ft  NIGEL  SILK 
TAL-LV-HO! 


A    NEW    FABRIC 

The  bvilliant  new  material  you  are  seeing  on  the 
y>,  links  and  on  country  club  verandas. 

JflfiPlC'-^  Those  startling  new  color  combinations  you  have 

SILKS  been  noticing. 

/XS  That  crepe-like  texture,  broken  with  satiny  stripes 

-'■■'■■?  and  plaids,  in  contrasting  tints  and  self-color. 

1 1,  V  Truly  a  Migel  conception. 

^^-^^^^^         The  completing  touch  to  your  summer  apparel. 


A  tiny  label  identifies  the  garment— the 
fabric  bears  the  name  on  the  selvage. 


Creator  of 

Tal-Ly-Ho  \  for  Sportswear 
Pierrette  for  Sheerwear 
Moon-Glo  for  Every  wear 


NEW  YORK 


